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Thb  following  work  claims  no  higher  morit  than 
that  of  being  a  faithful  abridgment  of  Hume  and  Smol- 
let^s  Histories  of  England,  witli  a  continuation  from  au- 
thentic documents  of  events  between  the  year  1760  and 
the  coronation  of  George  the  Fourth.  The  author 
hopes  that  the  whole  will  prove  useful  as  a  manual  to 
juvenile  students,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly  designed. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  histoiy 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  public  events  in  which  Great 

Britain  has  participated,  is  so  obvious,  as  to  render  it 
unnecessary  lo  pruvc,  dim  ine  fusiory  of  their  own  coun- 
try is  a  study  wliich  no  British  youth  of  either  sex  ought 
to  neglect. 

The  autlior  has  endeavoured  to  devest  himself  of  al! 
party  spirit,  and,  in  recording  the  successive  facts,  he 
has  allowed  no  prejudices  of  his  own  to  intermingle 
with  the  narration.  Truth,  and  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  have  been  the  standards  by  which 
his  labours  and  sentiments  have  uniformly  been  guided. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Hume  having  obtained  an  unri- 
valled degree  of  literary  precedency,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Sraollet  having  been  generally  recognised  as  a  worthy 
continuation  from  the  Revolution  to  the  demise  of 
Creorge  II.,  it  is  reasonable  tliat  a  succinct  compression 
of  these  standard  national  works  should  be  preferred  to 
ail  others  for  purposes  of  education.  But  the  design 
would  have  been  incomplete  without  a  continuation  to 
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the  present  age ;  md,  though  the  author  is  aware  of  the 
delicate  responsibility  of  becoming  a  contemporary  histo" 
rian,  yet,  as  the  duty  became  necessary,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  perform  it  with  care  and  fidelity. 

The  tables  and  facts  conta'med  in  the  Appendix 
form  new  features  of  such  a  work  as  the  present ;  but 
they  furnish  data,  from  which  the  student  will  be  able  to 
draw  many  valuable  conclusions,  and  will  tend  to  illus- 
trate and  corroborate  many  details  in  the  text  of  the 
History. 
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THE 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Britons — Romans — Saxon* — T^e  Heptarchy, 

All  aucient  writers  agree  in  representing  the  first  in> 
habitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  who 
peopled  that  island  from  the  neighbouring  continent.  Thei  r 
language  was  thcT  same — their  manners,  their  government, 
their  superstition ;  varied  only  bj  those  small  differences, 
which  time,  or  a  communication  with  the  bordering  na- 
tions, must  necessarily  introduce.  The  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  especially  in  those  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to 
Italy,  had  acquired,  from  a  commerce  with  ilieir  southern 
neiglibours,  some  refinement  in  tlie  arts,  which  gradually 
iliffubed  themselves  northward,  and  spread  only  a  very 
t'unt  light  over  this  island.  The  Greek  and  Roman  navi- 
*rQXois  or  merchants,  gave  the  most  shocking  accounts  of 
I  he  f«<rocity  of  the  people,  which  they  magnified,  as  usua^ 
in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen. 
However,  the  south-east  parts  of  Britain  had  already,  be- 
fore the  age  of  Caesar,  made  the  first  and  most  requisite 
step  towards  a  civil  settlement ;  and  the  Britons,  by  tillage 
and  agriculture,  had  there  increased  to  a  great  multkudc. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  island  still  maintained  them- 
M?lves  by  pasture.  They  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
beasts.  They  dwelt  in  huts  that  they  reared  in  the  forests 
and  marshes,  with  which  the  country  was  covered.  They 
efijjily  removed  their  habitation,  when  actuated  either  by  the 
hopes  of  plunder,  or  the  fear  of  an  eneiny.  The  conve- 
nience of  feeding  their  cattle  was.  even  a  sufficient  motive 
for  removing  their  dwellings ;  and,  as  they  were  ignorant 
of  all  the  refinements  of  life,  their  wants  and  their  pos- 
sessions were  equally  hmited  and  scanty. 

The  Britons  were  divided  into  many  small  nations  or 
tribes ;  and  being  a  military  people,  whose  sole  property 
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the  Roman  proTince  from  the  incursions  of  its  feroeiou* 
neighbours. 

During  these  military  enterprises,  Agricola  did  not  ne- 
glect the  arts  of  peace.  lie  introduced  hnvs  and  arts 
among  the  Britons;  taught  them  to  value  the  conve- 
niences of  life ;  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  language 
and  manners ;  instructed  them  in  letters  and  8cien(.*i' : 
and  endeavoured  to  render  their  chains  easy.  Ry  x\i\^ 
conduct,  the  inhabitants  gradually  acquiesced  in  the  do- 
minion of  their  masters. 

To  secure  the  Roman  province  from  the  irruptions  of 
the  Caledonians,  Adrian  built  a  rampart  between  ilie  rivf-r 
Tjne  and  the  frith  of  Solway  :  this  was  strengthened  with 
new  fortifications  by  Severus;  and  during  the  reigns  of 
the  other  Roman  emperors,  such  a  profound  tninqnility 
prevailed  in  Britain,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  the 
aiTaira  of  that  island  by  any  historian.  The  iiativ(>s,  dis- 
armed, dispirited,  and  submissive,  had  lost  even  the  idea 

of  their  former  independence. 

But  the  Roman  empire,  which  had  diffused  slaver)*  and 
«rtfpi^s8lon, 'together  "Willi  a  Knowledge  of  Uie  aris,  ovi-r  a 

considerable  part  of  the  globe,  approached  its  dissolution. 
Italy,  and  the  centre  of  the  empire,  removed,  during  so 
many  ages,  from  all  concern  in  the  wars,  had  entirely  lost 
its  military  spirit,  and  were  peopled  by  an  enervated  race, 
equally  ready  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  or  to  the  Iv- 
ranny  of  their  own  rulers.  The  northern  barbarians  assail- 
ed all  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire.  Instead  of  arm- 
ing the  people  in  their  own  defence,  the  emperors  recalled 
all  the  distant  legions,  in  whom  alone  they  could  n?pose 
confidence.  Britain  being  a  remote  province,  and  not  much 
valued  by  the  Romans,  the  legions  that  defended  it  wer/- 
employed  in  the  protection  of  Italy  and  Gaul ;  and  that 
island,  secured  by  the  sea  against  the  inroads  of  the  greater 
tribes  of  barbarians,  found  enemies  on  its  frontiers,  readv 
to  take  advantage  of  its  defenceless  situation.  The  Picts, 
who  were  a  tribe  of  the  British  race  driven  nortliwards  bv 
the  arms  of  Agricola,  and  the  Scots,  who  were  suppt)sed 
to  have  migrated  from  Ireland,  pierced  the  rampart  of 
Adrian,  no  longer  defended  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  ex- 
tended their  ravages  over  the  fairest  part  of  the  country. 
The  Romans,  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  and  fatigued 
with  distant  expeditions,  informed  the  Britons  that  they 
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must  no  longer  look  on  them  for  succour;  exhorted  the 
to  arm  in  their  own  defence ;  and  urged  them  to  prote 
hy  their  valour  their  ancient  independence.  Accordingl 
the  Romans  took  a  final  adieu  of  Britain,  after  having  be< 
masters  of  the  best  portion  of  it  nearly  four  centuries. 

The  abject  Britons  of  the  south,  unaccustomed  to  tl 
perils  of  war  and  the  cares  of  civil  governmer 

J jQ*  found  themselves  incapable  of  resisting  the  incu 
sions  of  their  fierce  and  savage  neighbours.  Tl 
Picts  and  Scots  now  regarded  the  whole  of  Britain  as  the 
prey ;  and  the  ramparts  of  the  noithern  wall  proved  on 
a  weak  defence  against  the  attacks  of  those  barbarian 
The  Britons  in  vain  implored  tlie  assistance  of  the  Roman 
in  an  epistle  to  i^tius  the  patrician,  wliich  wais  inscribe 
*'  The  Groans  of  the  Britons."  The  tenor  of  the  epist 
was  suitable  to  the  superscription:  "  The  barbarians 
ttuy  tWy,.  **  ^111.  ihfi  one  hand  drive  us  into  the  sea,  tl 
sea,  on  the  other,  throws  us  back  on  the  barbarians ;  ar 
we  have  only  the  hard  choice  left  us,  of  perishing  by  tl 
sword  or  by  the  waves."  The  Romans,  however,  at  th 
tune  pressed  by  Attila,  the  most  lernnie  enemy  itiw*  •^. 
assailed  the  empire,  were  unable  to  attend  to  the  con 
plaints  of  their  allies.  The  Britons,  reduced  to  despai 
and  attending  only  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own  feai 
and  to  the  counsels  of  Vortigern,  the  powerful  prince 
Dumnoniuni,  rashly  invited  the  protection  of  the  Saxon 

The  Saxons  had  been  for  some  time  regarded  as  oi 
of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  Germany,  and  hz 
a'ao'  become  the  terror  of  the  neighbouring  nation 
*  They  had  spread  themselves  from  the  northei 
parts  of  Germany,  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  sei 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland.  Hengi 
and  Ilorsa,  two  brothers,  who  were  the  reputed  descem 
ants  of  the  god  Woden,  commanded  the  Saxons  at  th 
period.  Those  leaders  easily  persuaded  their  countrymc 
to  accept  of  the  invitation  of  the  Britons,  and  to  embra< 
an  enterprise  in  which  they  might  display  their  valour  ar 
gratify  their  desire  of  plunder.  They  embarked  the 
troops  in  three  vessels,  and  transported  to  the  shores  < 
Britain  sixteen  hundred  men,  who  landed  in  the  isle  < 
Thauet,  and  attacked  with  confidence  and  success  tl: 
northerja  Invaders. 

Jlengist  and  Ilorsa,  perceiving,  from  their  easy  victoi 
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orerthe  Scots  and  Picts,  with  what  facility  the/ miglit 
subdue  the  Britons  themselves,  determined  to  dfrht  and 
conquer  for  their  own  grandeur,  and  not  for  the  defence 
of  their  allies.  They  sent  intelligence  to  Saxony  of  the 
riches  and  fertility  of  Britain ;  and  their  representations 
procured  for  them  a  reinforcement  of  five  thous«and  nini. 
The  Saxons  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
whom  they  had  been  invited  to  resist,  and  proceedird  to 
open  hostility  against  the  English,  whom  they  hud  cngii- 
ged  to  protect. 

The  Britons,  roused  to  indignation  against  their  treache- 
rous allies,  took  up  arms ;  and  having  deposed  Vortigwrn, 
who  had  become  odious  for  his  vices,  and  for  the  b.ui  suc- 
cess of  his  counsels,  they  put  themselves  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  son  Vortimer.     They  ventured  to  meet  their 
perfidious  enemies,  and  though  generally  defeated,  one 
battle  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  llorsa,  wlio  U'lt 
the  sole  command  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  lleii^ri^t- 
^his  active  general,  reinforced  by  his  countrymen,  still 
•idvanced  to  victory ;  and,  being  chiefly  anxious  to  spnrud 
the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  spared  neither  ago,  sex,  nor  con- 
dition.   Great  numbers  of  Britons,  to  avoid  his  cnieltr 
or  avarice,  deserted  their  native  country,  and  passed  over 
.  to  the  continent,  where,  in  the  province  of  Annorica,  they 
were  received  by  a  people  of  the  same  lan<rua^  <Hid 
manners,  and  gave  to  the  country  the  name  of  Brittany. 
The  British  writers  sav,  that  the  love  of  Vortijjern  for 
Rowena,  the  daughter  of  Ilengist,  was  one  cause  that 
facilitated  the  entrance  of  the  Saxons  into  this  island ; 
and  that  Vortigem,  who  had  been  restored  to  the  throne, 
accepted  of  a  banquet  from  Ilengist  at  Stonehengt;,  where 
three  hundred  of  his  nobility  were  treacherously  slaugh- 
tered, and  himself  detained  a  captive.     But  these  accounts 
are  not  sufficiently  corroborated. 

After  the  death  of  Vortimer,  Ambrosias  was  investctl 

with  the  supreme  command  over  the  Britons,  and  united 

them  in  their  resistance  to  the  Saxons.     Hengist,  however, 

maintained  his  ground  in  Britain.     II )  invited  into  this 

island  another  tribe  of  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  liis 

Itfother  Octa,  and  of  Ebissa,  the  son  of  Octa,  whom  he 

•ettled  in  Northumberland ;  and  he  founded  the  kingdon^ 

of  Kent,  comprehending  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 

part  of  Surry,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  posterity,  • ' 
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The  success  of  Hengist  allured  new  swanns  fro 
northern  coasts  of  Germany.  The  southern  Briton 
dually  receded  before  the  invaders,  into  Comwa! 
Wkles ;  and  iEUa,  a  Saxon  chief,  founded  the  kir 
of  South  Saxony,  comprising  Sussex,  and  that  porl 
Surry  which  Hengist  had  not  occupied. 

The  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons,  or  of  Wessea 
founded  by  Cerdic,  and  his  son  Kenric,  in  Hampshire 
setshire,  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wigh 
it  was  not  till  after  many  a  bloody  conflict,  that  the 
venturers  enjoyed  in  peace  the  harvest  of  their  toils, 
were  opposed  by  Arthur,  prince  of  the  Silures,  who 
roic  valour  suspended  the  declining  fate  of  his  co 
anil  whose  name  has  been  celebrated  by  Taliesin  a: 
other  British  bards.  The  military  achievements  < 
prince  have  been  blended  with  fiction :  but  it  appear 
incontestible  evidence,  that  both  in  personal  and  i 
powers  he  excelled  the  generality  of  mankind. 

Whilst  the  Saxons  thus  established  themselves 
»outh,  great  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  under  s 
leaders,  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain.  In  th 
575,  Uffa  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the  East  A: 
in  585,  Crida,  that  of  Mercia ;  and,  about  the  same 
Rrkenwint,  that  of  the  East  Saxons.  This  latter  kii 
was  dismembered  from  that  of  Kent,  and  compreli 
Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Hertfordshire;  that 
East  Angles,  Cambridgeshire,  Sufiblk,  and  Norfolk : 
cia  was  extended  over  all  the  middle  countries,  fro 
banks  of  the  Severn  to  the  frontiers  of  those  two  kin^ 

Though  the  Saxons  had  been  settled  in  Northumb 
soon  after  the  landing  of  Hengist,  yet  they  met  w 
much  opposition  from  the  inhabitants,  that  none  o 
princes  for  a  long  time  assumed  the  appellation  of 
In  547,  Ida,  a  Saxon  prince,  who  boasted  his  descen 
Woden,  and  who  had  brought  other  reinforcements 
(irermany,  subdued  all  Northumberland,  the  bisho] 
Durham,  and  some  of  the  south-cast  counties  of  Sec 
About  the  same  tnne,  ^lla,  another  Saxon  prince,  1 
conquered  Lancashire,  and  the  greater  part  of  Yorl 
received  the  appellation  of  king  of  Deira.  Thes 
kingdoms  were  united  in  the  person  of  Ethelfrid,  | 
•OQ  of  Ida,  who  married  Acca,  the  daughter  of  JEMs 
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expelling  his  brother-in-law,  Edwin,  he  assumed  tlic  title 
of  Mug  of  Northumberland. 

Thus  was  established,  after  a  violent  contest  of  nearly  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Heptarchy,  or  seven  8asoii 
kingdoms,  in  Britain ;  under  which  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  island,  cxcepi  Wales  and  Cornwall,  in  a  gri.at 
measure  mixed  its  inhabitants,  and  changed  its  langiia^rt^. 
customs,  and  political  institutions.  The  Britonsi,  uiidfi- 
the  Roman  dominion,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  aris 
and  ciYilization,  that  they  had  built  twenty-eight  consider- 
able cities,  besides  a  great  number  of  villages  and  country- 
seats;  but  the  Saxons,  by  whom  they  were  subdued,  re- 
stored the  ancient  barbarity, 'and  reduced  to  the  luotit  ab- 
ject slavery  those  few  natives  who  were  not  either  massa- 
cred, or  expelled  their  habitations. 

After  the  Britons  were  confined  to  Cornwall  and  Wales, 
and  no  longer  disturbed  the  conquerors,  the  alliance  be- 
4ween  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dissolved.     Dissentions,  wars,  and  revolutions  among 
themselves,  were  the  natural  consequence.     At  lengili, 
nearly  four  hundred  years  after  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptar- 
chy were  united  in  one  great  state,  under  Egbert,  ^^y' 
.  whose  prudence  and  policy  effected  what  had  been 
often  in  vain  attempted.     His  territories  were  nearly  of 
the  same  extent  with  what  is  now  properly  called  Eng- 
land; and  prospects  of  peace,  security,  and  increasing 
refinement,  were  thus  afibrded. 

The  Saxons  at  this  period  seem  not  to  have  nuicli  ex- 
celled their  German  ancestors  in  arts,  civilization,  huma- 
nity, justice,  or  obedience  to  the  laws.  Cluristianity  had 
not  hitherto  banished  their  ignorance,  nor  softened  the 
ferocity  of  their  manners  ;  credulity  and  superstition  hat  I 
accompanied  the  doctrines  received  through  the  corrupted 
channels  of  Rome;  and  the  reverence  towards  saints  and 
relicks  seemed  almost  to  have  supplanted  the  adoration 
of  tlie  Supreme  Being.  Monastic  observances  were  es- 
teemed more  meritorious  than  the  active  virtues ;  the  uni- 
versal belief  in  miraculous  interpositions  superseded  the 
knowledge  of  natural  causes ;  and  bounty  to  the  chuVcli 
atoned  for  every  violence  against  society.  The  sacerdotal 
habit  was  the  only  object  of  respect.  Hence  the  nobility 
preferred  the  security  and  sloth  of  the  cloister  to  the  tumult 
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and  glory  of  war,  and  endowed  monasteries  of  which  they 
assumed  the  government.  Hence  also  the  kings,  impove- 
rished by  continual  benefactions  to  the  chui'ch,  were  neither 
able  to  bestow  rewards  on  valour  or  mihtary  services,  nor 
retained  sufficient  influence  to  support  their  government. 
Another  inconvenience  which  attended  this  corrupt  spe- 
cies of  Christianity,  was  the  superstitious  attachment  to 
Rome.  The  Saxous*were  taught  by  the  monks  a  profomid 
reverence  for  the  holy  see ;  and  kings,  abdicating  their 
crowns,  sought  a  secure  passport  to  heaven  at  the  feet  of 
the  Roman  pontiff.  The  successors  of  St.  Peter,  encou- 
raged by  the  blindness  and  submissive  disposition  of  the 
people,  advanced  every  day  in  their  encroachments  on  tlie 
independence  of  the  English  church.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Wilfrid,  bishop  of  Lindisferne,  the  sole  prelate  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  increased  this  subjection  by  an 
appeal  to  Rome  against  the  decisions  of  an  English  synod. 
Wilfrid  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  papal  pretensions, 
which  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel  were  carried  to  the  mosf^ 
disgraceful  heights^  and  submitted  to  with  a  patience'  al-  *- 
most  incredible. 


CHAP.  n. 

JFVom  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  under  » 
Egbert^  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  '^ 

The  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  appeared  to  be  firmly 

united  in  one  state  under  Egbert ;  and  this  union 
827*  promised  future  tranquility  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Britain.    But  these  flattering  hopes  were  soon  over- 
cast'oy  the  appearance  of  the  Danes.    The  emperor  Char- 
lemagne had  been  induced  to  exercise  great  severities  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  inore  warlike  of  the  natives,  to  escape 
the  fury  of  his  persecutions,  had  retired  into  Jutland. 
From  that  northern  extremity  they  invaded  France,  which 
was  exposed  by  the  dissentions  of  the  posterity  of  Char- 
lemagne.    Designated  by  the  general  name  of  Normans, 
which  they  received  from  their  northern  situation,  they 
became  a  terror  to  the  maritime,  and  even  to  the  inland 
countries.    In  their  predatory  excursions  they  were  tempt- 
ed to  visit  England,  and  in  their  hostilities  made  no 
distinction  between  the  French  and  English  na-    JgJ 
tionfl.     After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Northum- 
berland, they  landed  on  the  isle  of  Shepey,  which  they 
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plundered  with  impunity.  The  next  year  they  disem- 
barked in  Dorsetshire  from  tliirty-five  ships,  and  were 
encountered  by  Egbert  at  Charmouth,  where  the  Danes 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  They  afterwards  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  &nd,  in 
conjunction  with  tlieir  allies,  made  an  inroad  into  Devon- 
sliire,  where  they  were  met  at  Hingesdown  by  Egbert, 
and  overthrown  with  considerable  slaughter.  The  death 
of  Egbert,  whose  prudence  and  valour  had  rendered  him 
a  terror  to  his  enemies,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Danes, 
and  prompted  them  to  new  ciforts. 

Ethelwolf,  tlie  son  and  successor  of  Egbert,  pos- 
sessed neither  the  abilities  nor  the  bravery  of  his  ^qS* 
father ;  he  was  better  qualified  for  a  cloister  than  a  ^^ 
throne.  He  commenced  his  reign  with  resigning  to  his 
eldest  son,  Athelstan,  the  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.  The  domestic  dissentions  which  this  partition 
was  calculated  to  occasion,  was  prevented  by  the  terror 
excited  by  the  Danes,  whose  inroads  were  felt  through 
Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Kent.  In  their  course 
they  carried  off  the  goods,  the  cattle,  and  even  the  wretched 
inhabitants;  and  then  retiring  to  their  vessels,  they  set 
sail  to  some  distant  quarter  which  was  not  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Though  often  repulsed,  and  sometimes 
defeated,  yet  they  could  not  be  expelled.  They  estabUshed 
th^nselves  in  the  isles  of  Thanet  and  Shepey,  whence 
th^  constantly  harassed  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  coasts. 

The  unsettled  state  of  England  did  not  prevent  Ethel- 
wolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whither  he  car- 
ried his  fourth  and  favourite  son,  Alfred,  tlien  only  six 
years  of  age.  He  passed  a  twelvemonth  at  Rome,  in  ex- 
ercises of  devotion,  and  failed  not  in  liberality  to  the 
church.  In  his  return  home,  he  married  Judith,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Charles  the  bald ;  but  on  his  landing 
in  England,  he  met  with  an  opposition  which  he  little  ex- 
pecteci.  Athelstan,  his  eldest  son,  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature ;  Ethelbald,  his  second,  who  had  assumed  the  go- 
yemment,  formed  the  project  of  excluding  his  father  from 
a  throne,  for  which  his  wealiness  and  superstition  little 
qufdified  him.  Ethelwolf  yielded  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
pretensions  of  his  son :  he  retained  the  eastern,  which  were 
the  least  considerable,  and  ceded  to  Ethelbald  the  sove- 
nignty  of  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom.     Ixxvxskfo 
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diately  after,  he  summoned  the  states  of  the  whol 
dom,  and,  with  the  same  facihty  of  disposition,  n 
granted  to  the  priesthood  a  perpetual  right  to  tit] 
exempted  it  from  all  imposts  and  burdens. 

Ethelwolf  lived  only  two  years  after  conferring 
portant  grant  to  the  church.     By  his  will 

Aeiy'  ded  England  between  his  two  eldest  sons,  E 
and  Ethelbert ;  the  west  being  assigned  to 
mer  cmd  the  east  to  the  latter.  Ethelbald  was  i 
gate  prince,  who  married  Judith,  his  mother-iu-1 
whose  reign  was  short.  His  death  united  the  wl 
vemment  in  the  hands  of  Ethelbert,  who  during  fi 
reigned  with  justice  and  prudence,  and  bequeat 
sceptre  to  his  brother  Ethered. 

Though  Ethered  defended  himself  with  great 
yet,  during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  he  enj( 
^^*  tranquility  from  the  Danes,  who  landed 
Angha,  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  N< 
berland,  and  seized  the  city  of  York.    Alfred,  the ; 
brother,  assisted  Ethered  in  all  his  enterprises  ags 
en&nj.    The  Danes  were  attacked  by  the  force 
Ethered  and  Alfred;  and  being  defeated  in  an 
they  sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Reading, 
they  infested  the  neighbouring  country.     An  acti 
after  ensued  at  Aston,  in  Berkshire,  where  the  ] 
through  the  good  conduct  of  Alfred,  obtained  a 
Another  battle  was  fought  at  Basing,  where  the 
were  more  successful.     Amidst  these  disorders, 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received,  and  tra: 
his  kingdom  and  the  care  of  its  defence  to  the  ill 
Alfred,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

Alfred  gave  early  proof  of  his  abilities,  by  whicl 

most  difficult  times,  he  saved  his  country  fn 

^ry-i'  Pope  Leo  the  Third  predicted  his  future  gr 

by  giving  him  the  royal  unction,  when  All 

on  a  visit  to  the  Roman  pontiff.     Being  indulged  ii 

ful  pleasures,  his  education  was  much  neglected ; 

recital  of  some  Saxon  poems  awakened  his  native 

and  he  applied  himself  with  diligence  and  success 

study  of  the  Latin  tongue.     From  these  elegant  j 

however,  he  was  early  recalled  by  the  danger  of  hi 

try.     Scarcely  had  he  buried  his  brother,  when 

obliged  to  iake  the  field,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
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who  had  seized  Wilton,*  and  were  ravaging  the  surround- 
ing coimtij.  He  gave  them  battle,  and  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful ;  but  pursuing  his  advantage  too  eagerly,  he  was 
oppressed  by  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  obliged  to 
reUnquish  the  field.  Alfred,  however,  was  still  formida- 
ble; aad  though  he  was  supported  only  by  the  West 
Saxons,  he  obliged  his  enemies  to  conclude  a  treaty,  in 
which  they  solemnly  swore  to  evacuate  his  territories. 
The  oath  was  taken  and  violated  with  equal  facility ;  and 
the  Danes,  without  seeking  any  pretence,  attacked  Alfred's 
army,  which  they  routed,  and,  marching  westward,  took 
possession  of  Exeter.  Alfred  collected  new  forces,  and 
exerted  such  vigour,  that  he  fought  eight  battles  in  one 
year,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  engage  that  they  would 
settle  in  some  part  of  England,  and  not  suffer  more  of  their 
countrymen  to  enter  the  kingdom.  Whilst  Alfred  ex- 
pected the  execution  of  this  treaty,  another  body  of  Danes 
landed  in  this  island;  and  collecting  all  the  scattered 
troops  of  their  countryiaen,  they  seized  Chippenham,  and 
extended  tlieir  ravages  over  Wiltshire. 

This  last  event  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Saxons,  and  re- 
duced them  to  despair*     They  believed  themselves  aban- 
doned by  Heaven  to  destruction.     Some  left  their  country, 
and  retired  into  Wales,  or  fled  beyond  the  sea ;  others 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  in  hopes  of  appeasing  their 
finy  bv  a  servile  obedience  ;  and  Alfred  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquisti  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
meanest  disguises,  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies.     He 
concealed  himself  under  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  for 
some  time  lived  in  the  house  of  a  neatherd,  who  had  for- 
merly been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  eows.     In  this 
humiliating  situation,  it  is  said  that  the  wife  of  the  neat- 
herd, ignorant  of  the  condition  of  her  royal  guest,  and 
observing  him  one  day  busy  by  the  fire-side,  in  trimming 
his  bow  and  arrows,  desired  him  to  take  care  of  some 
eakes  which  were  toasting,  while  she  was  employed  in 
other  domestic  concerns.  However,  Alfred,  whose  thoughts 
were  differently  engaged,  forgot  the  trust ;  and  the  good 
woman,  on  her  return,  finding  her  cakes  burnt,  rated  the 
king  very  severely,  and  upbraided  him  with  neglecting 
irhal  he  was  ready  enough  to  eat. 

*  The  tenX  situation  of  Wilton  has  been  much  disputecL 
2* 
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Alfred,  finding  that  success  had  rendered  his  enemies 
more  remiss,  collected  some  of  his  retainers.  In  the  centre 
of  a  bog,  formed  by  the  stagnated  waters  of  the  Thone  and 
Parret,  in  Somersetshii'e,  he  found  two  acres  of  firm 
ground,  where  he  built  a  habitation,  which  he  rendered 
secure  by  fortifications,  and  still  more  by  the  unknown  and 
inaccessible  roads  that  led  to  it.  This  place  he  called 
iEthelingay,  or  the  Isle  of  Nobles ;  and  thence  he  made 
frequent  and  unexpected  sallies  on  the  Danes,  who  often 
felt  the  vigour  of  his  arm,  but  knew  not  from  what  quartet 
the  blow  came.  In  this  insulated  place  he  was  informed 
that  Oddune,  earl  of  Devonshire,  had  routed  and  killed 
Hubba  the  Dane,  who  had  besieged  him  in  his  castle  oi 
Kinwith,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tau ;  and  that  he 
had  got  possession  of  the  enchanted  standard,  or  reafen^ 
'o  called  from  containing  the  figure  of  a  raven,  which  the 
Danes  believed  to  have  been  interwoven  by  the  three  sis- 
ters of  Hinguar  and  Hubba,  with  magical  incantations, 
and  to  express  by  the  motions  of  its  wings  the  success  or 
failure  of  any  enterprise. 

When  Alfrecrwas  informed  of  this  successful  resistcmce, 
he  left  his  retreat ;  but  before  he  would  assemble  his  sub- 
jects in  arms,  he  resolved  to  inspect  the  situation  of  the 
enemy.  Under  the  disguise  of  a  harper,  he  entered  their 
camp ;  his  music  obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception, 
and  introduced  him  into  the  tent  of  their  prince  Guthrum  ; 
and  he  was  witness  during  several  days  to  the  supine  secu- 
rity of  the  Danes,  and  their  contempt  to  the  English. 
Encouraged  by  what  he  observed,  he  sent  private  emis- 
saries to  the  most  considerable  of  his  friends,  and  sum- 
moned them  to  meet  him  with  their  followers  at  Brixton, 
on  the  borders  of  Selwood  Forest.  The  English  having 
experienced  that  submission  only  increased  the  insolence 
and  rapacity  of  their  conquerors,  repaired  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  with  alacrity,  and  received  with  shouts  of 
transport  a-  monarch  whom  they  had  fondly  loved,  and 
whom  they  had  long  concluded  to  have  been  dead.  Al- 
fred immediately  led  them  against  the  Danes,  who,  sur- 
prised to  see  an  army  of  English,  fled  after  a  faint  resis- 
tance, and  suffered  greatly  in  the  pursuit :  the  remnant 
that  escaped,  were  besieged  by  the  victors  in  a  fortified 
camp ;  and  being  reduced  to  extremity  by  hunger,  they 
itnplored  the  clemency  of  Alfred,  whose  prudence  con- 
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?erted  them  from  mortal  enemies  into  fnitliful  friciidd  and 
confederates.  He  proposed  to  Gutlmnn  and  his  followers 
to  repeople  the  desolated  parts  of  East  Angliu  and  Nor- 
thumberland ;  but  he  required  from  them  as  a  pledge  of 
their  future  sincerity,  that  they  should  embrace  Christi- 
anity. The  Danes  complied ;  and  Guthrum  received,  as 
the  adopted  son  of  Alfred,  the  name  of  Athelstan. 

The  success  of  this  expedient  seemed  to  correspontl 
with  Alfred's  hopes :  the  greater  part  of  the  Danes  scttleil 
peaceably  in  their  new  (junrters ;  the  more  turbulent  pro- 
cured subsistence  by  ravaging  the  coasts  of  France;  antl 
England  enjoyed  for  some  years  a  state  of  tranquility. 
Alfred  employed  this  period  in  establishing  civil  and  mili- 
taiy  institutions,  and  in  providing  for  the  future  defence 
of  the  island.  He  repaired  the  ruined  cities ;  built  castles 
and  fortresses ;  and  established  a  regidar  militia.  Sensible 
that  the  best  means  of  defending  an  island  is  by  a  navy, 
he  increased  the  shipping  of  his  kingdom  both  in  number 
and  strength,  and  trained  his  subjects  to  maritime  con- 
flicts. He  stationed  his  vessels  with  such  judgment  as 
continually  to  intercept  the  Danish  ships  either  before  or 
afler  they  had  landed  their  troops ;  and  by  this  means  he 
repelled  several  inroads  of  the  Danes. 

At  length  Hastings,  the  celebrated  Danish  chjof,  having 
ravaged  all  the  provinces  of  France,  along  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Kent  with  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  sail ;  where  the  greater  part  of  the  Danes 
disembarked,  and  seized  the  fort  of  Apuldore.     itastings 
himself,  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  entered  the  Thames, 
and  fortifying  Milton  in  Kent,  spread  his/orces  over  the 
country,  and  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages.     Al- 
fred, on  the  first  alarm  of  this  descent,  hastened  with  a 
chosen  band  to  the  defence  of  his  people  ;  and  collortinj; 
all  the  armed  militia,  he  appeared  in  the  field  with  a.  force 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.     The  invaders,  instead  of 
increasing  their  spoil,  were  obliged  to  seek  rcfiige  in  their 
fortifications.     Tired  of  this  situation,  the  Danes  at  Apul- 
dore suddenly  left  their  encampment,  and  attempted  to 
march  towards  the  Thames,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  die  kingdom;  but  Alfred,  whose  vinjilaiice  they  could 
not  escape,  encountered  and  defeated  them  at  Farnham. 
Tiiey  fled  to  their  ships,  and  escaped  to  Mersey  in  Essex, 
wh^e  they  erected  new  works  for  their  protect.\ftv\.    \Vwfe- 
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tings  attempted  a  similar  movement  at  the  same  time«  and 
with  the  same  success ;  after  leaving  Milton,  he  was  glad 
to  find  refuge  at  Bamflete,  near  the  isle  of  Canvey,  where 
he  threw  up  fortifications  for  his  defence. 

I'rom  these  invaders  the  attention  of  Alfred  was  soon 
distracted  by  another  enemy.  Guthrum  was  now  dead  ; 
and  his  followers,  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  so 
great  a  body  of  their  countrymen,  revolted  against  the 
authority  of  Alfred.  They  embarked  on  board  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  vessels,  and  appeared  before  EsL^ter, 
in  the  west  of  England.  Alfred  immediately  marched  to 
the  west,  and  suddenly  attacking  them,  defeated  them, 
and  pursued  them  to  their  ships  vnth  great  slaughter.  In 
another  attempt  on  the  coeust  of  Sussex,  they  were  again 
repulsed,  and  some  of  their  sliips  taken.  Discouraged  by 
tliese  difiicultie&,  they  embarked,  and  returned  to  their 
settlements  in  Northumberland. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Danes  in  Essex,  having  quitted 
their  retreat,  and  united  their  forces  under  the  command 
of  Hastings,  ravaged  the  inland  country.  The  English 
army  left;  in  London  attacked  the  Danish  intrenchments 
at  Bamflete,  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  carried  off  the 
wife  and  two  sons  of  Hastings.  Alfred  restored  the  cap- 
tives to  the  Danish  chief,  on  condition  that  he  should  quit 
the  kingdom,  to  which  he  readily  assented. 

However,  many  of  tlie  Danes  refused  to  follow  Hastings. 
Great  numbers  of  them  seized  and  fortified  Shobury,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  leaving  a  garrison  there, 
they  marched  to  Boddington,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
where  they  were  reinforced  by  the  Welsh,  and  erected 
fortifications  for  their  protection.  Alfred  surrounded  them 
with  his  whole  force.  After  having  endured  the  extremi- 
ties of  famine,  they  attacked  the  English,  and  a  small 
number  of  them  effected  their  escape ;  but  most  of  them 
being'  taken,  they  were  tried  at  Winchester,  and  hanged 
as  pubhc  robbers. 

This  well-timed  severity  restored  tranquility  to  Eng- 
land, and  produced  security  to  the  government.  Not  only 
the  East-Anglian  and  Northumberland  Danes,  but  the 
Welsh,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Alfred.  By  pru- 
dence, by  justice,  arid  by  valour,  he  had  now  established 
iiis  sovereignty  over  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
frojtn  the  English  channel  to  the  frontiers  of  Scotland 
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when,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  aiid  in  the  full  posgessiou 
of  his  faculties,  he  expired,  atler  a  glorious  reign  of  twen- 
ty-nine years  and  a  half,  in  which  he  had  deservedly  at- 
tained the  appellation  of  Great,  and  the  title  of  founder 
of  the  English  monarchy. 

The  character  of  Alfred,  botli  in  private  and  public  life, 
is  almost  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  any  age  or  nation. 
His  virtues  were  so  happily  tempered  together,  anil  s*(i 
jostiy  blended,  that  each  prevented  the  other  from  cxcetsl-^ 
ing  its  proper  boundaries.  He  reconciled  the  most  on  tor- 
prising  spirit  with  the  greatest  moderation  ;  the  raoist  &(?- 
vere justice  with  the  gentlest  lenity;  the  highest  capacity 
and  incHnation  for  science,  with  the  most  shining  talents 
for  action.  His  civil  and  his  military  virtues  are  almost 
equally  the  objects  of  our  admiration ;  and  nature,  also, 
as  if  80  bright  a  production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in 
the  fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  every  iHirsonal 
grace  and  accomplishment. 

The  martial  exploits  of  Alfred  afford  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  his  merit.     His  civil  institutions,  many  of  whicii 
still  exist,  and  his  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
form  the  most  prominent  featiures  of  his  reign.     The  vio- 
lence and  rapacity  of  the  Danes  had  subverted  all  order 
throughout  England,  and  introduced  the  greatest  anarchy 
and  confusion.     To  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  whicli 
their  licentiousness  had  occasioned,   and  to  render  the 
execution  of  justice  strict  and  regular,  Alfred  divided  the 
kingdom  into  counties ;  these  he  subdivided  into  hundreds, 
and  the  hundreds  into  tithings.     Ten  houscholdei-s  formed 
a  tithing,  who  were  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct, 
and  over  whom  a  hesulborough  or  borsholder  was  appoint- 
ed to  preside.     Every  man  was  obliged  to  register  himself 
in  some  tithing ;  and  none  could  change  his  habitation 
without  a  certificate  from  the  headborough  of  the  tithing 
to  which  he  belonged. 

When  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  head- 
borough  was  summoned  to  answer  for  him  ;  and  if  the 
headborough  was  unwilling  to  be  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance, the  criminal  was  committed  to  prison  till  his  trial. 
If  the  criminal  fled,  either  before  or  after  finding  sureties, 
the  headborough  and  tithing  were  exposed  to  the  penalties 
«f  the  law.  Thirty-one  days  were  allowed  them  for  pro- 
d^dng  the  criminal.      If  the  time   elapsed   before  they 
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could  find  him,  the  headboroiigh  and  two  other  members 
of  the  tithing  were  obliged  to  appear,  and  together  with 
three*  chief  members  of  three  neighbouring  tithings,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  in  all,  swear  that  the  tithing  was  free  from 
all  privity  both  of  the  crime  and  of  the  escape  of  the  crimi- 
nal. If  the  headborough  could  not  produce  such  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  their  innocence,  the  tithing  was  compel- 
led to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  This  institution  obliged 
eveiy  man  carefully  to  observe  the  conduct  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  was  a  kind  of  surety  for  their  behaviour. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  headborough  sum- 
moned his  tithing  to  assist  him  in  deciding  any  trivial 
difference  which  occurred  among  the  members.  In  affairs 
of  greater  moment,  or  in  controversies  between  members 
of  different  tithings,  the  cause  was  brought  before  the 
iiundred,  which  consisted  of  ten  tithings,  or  one  hundred 
families,  and  which  was  regularly  assembled  once  in  four 
weeks.  In  their  method  of  decision  we  trace  the  origin 
of  juries.  Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen,  who,  together 
with  the  presiding  magistrate  of  that  division,  were  sworn 
to  administer  impartial  justice  in  the  cause  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

The  county  court,  which  met  twice  a  year,  and  consist^ 
ed  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  hundred,  from  which  it  received  appeals.  The 
bishop  with  the  aldermen  presided  in  it.  The  latter  origi- 
nally possessed  both  the  civil  and  mihtary  authority ;  but 
Alfred,  sensible  that  this  conjunction  of  power  might 
render  the  nobility  dangerous,  appointed  a  sheriff  in  each 
county,  who  was  equal  with  the  aldermen  in  his  judicial 
function,  and  whose  office  also  consisted  in  guarding  the 
rights  of  the  crown  from  violation,  and  in  levying  the  fines. 
In  default  of  justice  in  these  courts,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
king  in  council ;  but  finding  that  his  time  would  be  entirely 
engrossed  in  hearing  these  appeals,  Alfred  took  care  to 
correct  the  ignorance  or  corruption  of  inferior  magistrates, 
and  to  instruct  his  nobiUty  in  letters  and  laws.  To  guide 
them  in  the  administration  of  justice,  he  framed  a  code 
of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost,  long  served  as  the  basis 
of  English  jurisprudence,  and  is  generally  deemed  the 
origin  of  what  is  now  denominated  the  common  law. 

To  encourage  learning  among  his  subjects  was  no  less 
the  care  of  this  illustrious  prince.     When  he  came  to  ^ 
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throne,  he  found  the  English  sunk  into  Uie  grossest  igno- 
rance. Alfred  himself  complains,  that  on  his  acce'ssion 
he  did  not  know  one  person,  sputh  of  the  Thames,  who 
could  80  much  as  interpret  the  Latin  service ;  and  very 
few  even  in  the  northern  ports  who  had  reached  that  j)itcli 
of  erudition.  To  supply  tliis  defect,  he  invited  tiie  most 
celebrated  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe ;  he  esta- 
blished schools ;  and  he  founded,  or  at  least  revived,  the 
university  of  Oxford,  which  he  endowed  with  various  privi- 
leges, revenues,  and  immmiities.  He  enjoined  by  law  all 
freeholders  possessed  of  two  hides,  or  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  instruc- 
tion j  and  he  gave  preferment,  both  in  church  and  state, 
to  such  only  as  had  made  some  proficiency  in  know  ledge. 

However,  the  most  effectual  expedient  employed  by 
Alfred  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  was  his  own 
6Mmple.  He  usually  divided  his  time  into  tliree  equul 
portions:  one  was  employed  in  exercise  and  the  refection 
of  his  body ;  another,  in  the  despatch  of  business ;  and 
a  third,  in  study  and  devotion.  Sensible  that  the  people 
were  incapable  of  speculative  instruction,  he  conveyed  his 
morality  by  apologues,  parables,  stories,  and  apothegms, 
couched  in  poetry.  He  translated  the  fables  of  iEsop, 
the  histories  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and  Boethius  on  the 
consolation  of  Philosophy ;  nor  did  he  deem  it  derogatory 
from  his  high  character  of  sovereign,  legislator,  wamor  and 
politician,  thus  to  lead  the  way  in  literary  pursuits. 

This  prince  was  also  an  encourager  of  the  mechanical 

arts.    He  invited  industrious  foreigners  to  repeople  liis 

country,  which  had  been  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  the 

Danes.    He  introduced  and  encouraged  manufactures ; 

he  prompted  men  of  activity  to  engage  in  navigation  and 

commerce ;    he  appropriated  a  seventh  part  of  his  own 

revenue  to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities,  castles,  palaces,  and 

monasteries ;  and  such  was  the  impression  of  his  sagaci- 

^  and  virtue,  that  he  was  regarded  by  foreigners,  as  well 

as  by  his  own  subjects,  as  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that 

had  appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  world. 

Of  the  two  surviving  sons  of  Alfred  by  his  wife  Ethels- 

witha,  the  daughter  of  a  Mercian  earl,  Ethelwald 

M| '  the  younger  inherited  his  father's  passion  for  let- 

"  ters,  and  lived  a  private  life ;  but  Edward  the  elder 

HMC^eded  to  the  military  talents  as  well  as  to  the  thiow.^ 
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of  Alfred.  Ethelwald,  the  cousin-german  of  Edward,  i 
son  of  Ethelbert,  the  elder  brother  of  Alfred,  insisted 
a  title;  to  the  throne  preferable  to  that  of  Edward.  Etl 
wald,  however,  was  obliged  to  flee ;  but  connecting 
interests  with  those  of  thei  Danes,  he  obtained  the  ass 
ance  of  those  freebooters^  and  returned.  An  action  ' 
fought  near  Bury,  in  which  the  Kentish  men  vigoroi 
opposed  the  Danes,  who  lost  their  bravest  leaders,  ] 
among  the  rest  Ethelwald  himself.  The  reign  of  Edw 
was  an  incessant  but  successful  struggle  against  the  Noi 
umbrians,  the  East- Angles,  and  the  Danes.  He  gal 
two  signal  victories  at  Telmsford  and  Naldon,  compel 
the  Danes  to  retire  into  France,  and  obliged  the  East-j 
^es  to  swear  allegiance  to  him.  After  a  turbulent 
successful  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  his  kingdom 
volved  on  Athelstan,  his  natural  son. 

The  mature  age  of  Athelstan  obtained  for  him  the  { 

ference  over  the  legitimate  children  of  Edwa 
^2r'  s^d,  amidst  storms  of  civil  conflict  and  fore 

war,  he  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  it. 
crushed  Alfred,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  had  conspi 
against  him ;  he  entered  Scotland  with  an  army,  and 
torted  the  submission  of  Constantine  its  king ;  he  redu 
to  obedience  the  turbulent  Northumbrians ;  and  he 
feated  with  considerable  slaughter  the  Danes  and  We 
Athelstan  was  regarded  as  an  able  and  active  prince ;  s 
the  remarkable  law  which  he  enacted,  that  a  merchi 
who  had  made  three  long  sea  voyages,  should  be  admit 
to  the  rank  of  thane  or  gentleman,  is  a  proof  of  gi 
liberality  of  mind.     He  died  at  Gloucester,  after  a  re 
o(  sixteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  his 
gitimate  brother. 

The  reign  of  Edmund  was  short,  and  his  death  viol< 

He  chastised  the  Northumbrians,  who  seized  ev 
Qil'  opportunity  of  rebelling;  and  he  conquered  Ci 

berland  from  the  Britons,  and  conferred  it  on  M 
colm,  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  that  he  should 
him  homage  for  it,  and  protect  the  north  from  the  inc 
sions  of  the  Danes.  He  perished  by  the  hand  of  Le 
a  notorious  robber,  whom  he  had  sentenced  to  banishmi 
and  who  presumed  to  enter  the  royal  apartment.  1 
king,  enraged  at  this  insolence,  ordered  him  to  leave 
room ;  and  on  his  refusing  to  obey,  Edmund,  natun 


efaoleric,  seized  him  by  the  hcdr,  when  the  ruffian  drew  a 
dagger,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  wooncL 

£dred,  the  brother  and  sucoessor  of  Edmund,  had  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne,  than  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the  Northum-   q^' 
brian  Danes,  and  to  obhge  Malcolm,  king  of  Scot- 
land,  to  renew  his  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
in  England.      Edred,  though  not  destitute  of  courage, 
was  an  abject  slave  to  superstition ;  and  he  abandoned  his 
consience  toDunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  who,  under  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  veiled  the  most  violent  ambition. 

Ounstan  practised  the  most  rigid  austerity,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  frequent  conflicts  with  tlie  devil ;  in  one 
of  which  he  seized  the  devil  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of 
red-hot  pincers,  and  held  him  till  the  whole  neighbour- 
liood  resounded  with  his  beUowings«  Supported  by  this 
affected  character,  Dunst<m  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy 
over  Edred,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
Sensible  that  he  owed  his  advancement  to  the  austerity 
of  his  hfe,  he  became  a  partisan  of  Ahe  rigid  monastic 
rules.  The  celibacy  of  priests  was  deemed  meritorious 
by  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  pope  undertook  to  make 
all  the  clergy  in  the  western  world  renounce  the  privilege 
of  marrying.  In  England,  Dunstan  seconded  his  efforts, 
and  introduced  the  reformation  into  the  convents  of  Glas- 
tonbury and  Abin<rdon  ;  but  the  secular  clergy,  who  were 
numerous  and  rich,  defended  their  privileges  against  this 
usurpation.  During  the  ferment  occasioned  by  these  re- 
ligious controversies,  Edred  departed  this  life. 

The  children  of  Edred  being  too  young  to  bear  tlie 

weight  of  government,  the  throne  was  filled  by  his 

^*--'   nephew  Edwy,  who  was  adorned  with  a  graceful 

'^'^'  person,  and  possessed  the  most  promising  vii*tues. 
Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  he  unfor- 
tunatrly  married  El<rivji,  a  beautiful  princess  of  the  royal 
hlofxl.  Who  was  within  the  degrees  of  affinity  prohibited  by 
the  canon  law.  This  occasioned  the  invectives  of  the 
monks ;  and  the  king  found  reason  to  repent  his  creating 
such  dangerous  enemies.  On  tlie  day  of  his  coronation, 
wliilst  liis  nobihty  were  indnliring  in  riot  and  disorder, 
Edwy  retired  from  the  noisy  r(?velry  of  the  table,  to  taste 
the  pleasures  of  love  with  Elgiva,  Dunstan,  conjecturing 
the  reason  of  the  kinir's  retreat,  burst  into  the  apaituient, 
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and  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  that  could  be  applied 
to  her  sex,  thrust  the  ([ueen  i'roin  her  royal  cod  sort.  To 
avenge  this  pubhc  insult,  Edwy  accused  Dunstan  of  mal- 
versation in  the  treasury ,  and  banished  liiin  the  kiiisfdom. 
But  Dunstan's  party  Avcrc  not  inactive  during  his  absence : 
they  exclaimed  against  the  impiety  of  the  king  and  queen, 
and  proceeded  to  still  more  outrageous  acts  of  violence. 
Archbishop  Odo,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  seized  tlw 
queen,  burned  her  face  with  a  hot  iron,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried her  into  Ireland.  Edwy,  finding  himself  unable  to 
resist,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  his  divorce.  The  un- 
happy Elgiva,  attempting  to  return  to  her  husband,  was 
seized  by  the  infernal  Odo,  who,  with  the  malice  of  a  de- 
mon, caused  her  to  be  hamstnuig,  of  which  she  died  a  few 
days  after,  at  Gloucester,  in  the  !^h5lr[»est  torments?. 

Not  satiated  with  this  horrible  vengeance,  the  monks 
encouraged  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  to  aspire 
to  the  throne,  and  soon  put  him  in  possession  of  Merc  in, 
Northumberland,  and  East-Anglia.  Dunstan  rettirnod  to 
England,  to  assist  Edgar  and  liis  party ;  and,  after  Odo's 
death,  was  installed  in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  un- 
happy Edwy  was  excommunicated,  and  pursued  with  un- 
relenthig  vengeance ;  but  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  freed  him  from  monkish  persecution,  and  gave  Ed- 
gar peaceable  possession  of  the  throne. 

Edgar  discovered  great  abilities  in  the  government  oj 
the  kingdom ;  and  his  reign  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate in  English  history.     By  his  vigorous  prepa-   q«q  * 
rations  for  war,  he  ensured  peace  ;  and  he  awed 
equally  the  foreign  and  domestic  Danes.     The  neigh- 
bouring sovereigns,  the  kings  of  Scotland,  the  princes  ot 
Wales,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  of  the  Orkneys,  and  of  Ireland, 
were  reduced  to  pay  him  submission  ;  but  the  chief  means 
by  which  he  maintained  his  authority,  was  his  assiduous 
yet  forced  respect  to  the  fanatical  and  inhuman  Dunstan 
and  his  kindred  monks. 

These  repaid  his  politic  concessions  by  the  liighest 
panegyrics  ;  and  Edgar  has  been  represented  by  them  not 
only  as  a  consummate  statesman  and  a  great  prince,  but 
as  a  man  of  strict  virtue,  and  even  a  saint.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  more  fully  prove,  that  the  praises  bestowed 
on  Edgar,  with  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  his  hfe,  were  ex- 
aggerated and  unmerited,  than  his  immoral  and  licentious 
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conduct.  He  broke  iiito  a  convent,  carried  off  Editha,  a 
nun,  by  force,  and  even  committed  violence  on  her  per- 
son. For  this  crime,  Dunstau  required  liim  merely  to 
abstain  froon  wearing  his  crown  during  seven  years.  At 
Andover,  too,  Edgar,  struck  witli  the  beauty  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  nobleman,  in  whose  house  he  lodged,  unceremo- 
iiiou^y  went  to  her  mother,  and  desired  that  the  young 
lady  might  pass  that  very  night  with  him.  The  mother, 
kiiowmg  tlie  impetuosity  of  the  king's  temper,  pretended  a 
submission  to  his  will ;  but  she  secretly  ordered  a  waiting- 
liiaid,  named  Elilede,  to  steal  into  the  king's  bed,  after  the 
company  had  retired  to  rest.  The  dawn  of  light  disco- 
vered the  deceit;  but  Edgar,  well  pleased  with  his  com- 
panion, expressed  no  displeasure  on  account  of  the  fraud; 
and  Elflede  became  his  favourite  mistress,  until  liis  crimi- 
nal marriage  with  Elfrida. 

This  lady  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Olgar,  earl  of  De- 
vonshire, and  all  England  resounded  with  tjie  praises  of 
iier  beauty.  The  curiosity  of  Edgar  was  excited ;  and  he 
resolved  to  marry  her,  if  he  found  her  charms  answerable 
to  the  report.  He  communicated  his  intentions  to  Athel- 
wold,  his  favoiu*ite,  whom  he  deputed  to  bring  him  an  au- 
thentic account  of  her  person.  Athelwold  found  that 
general  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  beauty  of  Elfrida ; 
and  being  smitten  with  her  charms,  he  determined  to  sa- 
crifice to  his  love  for  her  the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  his 
master.  He  returned  to  Edgar,  and  assured  him,  that 
the  birth  and  riches  of  Elfrida  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
admiration  paid  to  her,  and  that  she  possessed  no  charms 
of  superior  lustre.  After  some  time,  he  intinmted  to  the 
king,  that,  though  her  parentage  and  fortune  had  not  de- 
ceived him  with  regard  to  her  beauty,  she  would  be  an 
advantageous  match  for  him,  and  might,  by  her  birth  and 
richer,  make  him  sufficient  compensation  for  the  homeU- 
itess  of  her  person^  Edgar,  pleased  with  an  opportunity 
of  establishing  his  favourite's  fortune,  forwarded  his  suc- 
cess by  a  recommendation  to  the  parents  of  Elfrida,  whose 
hand  Athelwold  soon  obttiined. 

Envy*  which  ever  pursues  the  favourite  of  a  king,  spee- 
dily informed  Edgar  of  the  truth.  However,  before  he 
avenged  the  treachery  of  Athelwold,  he  resolved  to  satisfy 
lumself  of  his  guilt.  He  told  him  that  he  intended  to 
Tint  hiB  castle,  and  to  be  introduced  to  his  wife.     Athel- 
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wold,  unable  to  refuse  this  honour,  revealed  the  whole 
transaction  to  Elfrida,  and  conjured  her  to  conceal  from 
Edgar  that  beauty  which  had  seduced  him  from  his  fide- 
lity. Blfrida  promised  a  compliance,  but  appeared  before 
the  king  in  all  her  channs,  and  excited  in  his  bosom  at 
once  the  passions  of  desire  and  revenge.  However,  he 
dissembled  his  emotions,  till  he  had  an  opportunity,  in 
hunting,  of  stabbing  Athelwold,  and  soon  atler  publicly 
esi)ou8ed  Elfrida. 

Edgar  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward,  whom  he  had  by  his  iiret  mar- 
^'y^f,'  riage  with  the  daughter  of  carl  Onhner.  This 
prince  was  anoiute(i  and  crowned  by  Dunstan  at 
Kingston,  and  lived  four  years  after  his  accession.  Hi» 
death  alone  was  memorable  and  tragical.  Though  his 
step-mother  had  opposed  his  succession,  and  had  raised 
a  party  in  favour  of  her  own  sou  Etheh'cd,  yet  Edward 
had  always  shown  her  marks  of  regard.  lie  was  hunting' 
one  day  near  Corfe-castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  where  Elfrida 
resided,  and  paying  her  a  visit  without  attendants,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  the  opportunity  for  which  she  had  so  long 
wished.  After  remounting  his"  horse,  he  desired  some 
liquor  to  be  brought  liiin  ;  and  whilst  he  was  holding  the 
cup  to  his  mouth,  a  servant  of  Elfrida  approached,  and 
stabbed  him  behind.  The  prince,  feeling  himself  wound- 
ed, set  spurs  to  his  horse  ;  but  faint  with  the  loss  of  bloody 
he  fell  from  the  saddle,  and  his  foot  being  entangled  in 
tlie  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  until  he  expired.  His 
youth  and  innocence  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of 
Martyr. 

Ethelred,  the  son  of  Edgar  and  Elfrida,  i-enped  the  ad- 
vanta":e  of  his  niothei''s  crime,  and  succeeded  to  the 
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throne.  lie  was  a  weak  and  irresolute  monarch,  Am.^ 
and  obtained  the  appellation  of  Unready.  During 
his  reign  tlie  Danes  resumed  their  ravages ;  and  Ethelred 
exhibited  neither  courage  nor  ability  sufficient  to  repel  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  A  shameftil  composition  was  made 
with  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark ;  and  the  English  monarch 
consented  to  the  disgraceful  badge  of  tribute.  Ethelred, 
desirous  of  fonning  a  closer  alliance  with  the  pirates  of 
the  north,  solicited  and  received  in  marriage  Emma,  sister 
of  Richard  the  second,  duke  of  Normandy,  whose  family 
iprang  from  the  Danish  adventurer,  Rollo. 
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Whilst  their  sovereign  courted  the  alliance,  the  English 
groaned  beneath  the  rapacity  and  arrogance  of  the  north* 
ern  invaders.     Sensible  of  the  superiority  of  these  hardy 
warriors,  the  English  princes  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
tain in  their  pay  bodies  of  Danish  troops.     These  merce- 
naries, by  their  arts  and  military  character,  had  rendered 
themselves  so  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex,  that  they  debauched 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Englisli ;  but  what  mosT 
provoked  the  inhabitants  was,  that  instead  of  defending 
them  against  invaders,  they  were  always  ready  to  join  the 
foreign  foe.     This  animosity  inspired  Ethelred  with  the 
resolution  of  masseu^reing  the  Danes  throughout  his  do- 
minions.    Secret  orders  were  despatched  to  commence 
the  execution  every  where  the  same  day ;  and  so  well 
were  these  orders  executed,  that  the  rage  of  the 
inn-i     P^^P^^'  sanctioned  by  authority,  distinguished 
..       ,o  not  between  innocence  and  guilt,  and  spared 
neither  sex  nor  a?e. 
This  barbarous  policy,  however,  did  not  remain  long 
unrevenged.     Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted 
10ft*l  ®"^^  *  pretence  for  invading  England,  appeared 
off  the  western  coast.     Exeter  first  fell  into  their 
hands,  from  the  negligence  or  treachery  of  Earl  Hough, 
a  Norman,  who  had  been  made  governor  of  that  city. 
Thence  they  extended  their  devastations  over  the  country. 
The  calamities  of  the  English  were  augmented  by  famine ; 
and  they  submitted  to  the  infamy  of  purchasing  a  nominal 
])eace,  by  the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.     The 
dissentions  of  the  English  prevented  them  from  opposing 
the  Danes,  who  still  continued  their  depredations,  and 
from  whom  they  purchased  another  peace  at  the  expense 
of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.     The  Danes,  however, 
disregarded  all  engagements,  and  extorted  new  contribu- 
tions.   The  English  nobility,  driven  to  despair,  swore  alle- 
giance to  Sweyn,  and  delivered  him  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.     Ethelred,  equally  afraid  of  the  violence  of  the 
enemy  and  the  treachery  o£  his  own  subjects,  fled  into 
Normandy,  whither  he  had  sent  before  him  Emma,  and 
her  two  sons,  AIfi%d  and  Edward. 
The  king  had  not  been  more  than  six  weeks  in  Nor-  4^ 
mandy,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
]Oi!l  S^^y^-     ^1^.  English  prelates  and  nobles  sent -a 
f  deputatioii  into  Normandy,  and  invited  Ethelred 
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to  resume  the  royal  authority.  But  on  his  return  they 
soon  perceived  that  adversity  had  not  corrected  his  errors: 
he  displayed  the  same  incapacity,  indolence,  cowardice, 
and  credulity.  In  Canute,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sweyn, 
the  English  found  an  enemy  no  less  forniidahie  than  his 
father.  After  ravaging  the  eastern  and  southern  coast, 
he  burst  into  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Somerset ; 
where  an  army  was  assembled  against  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  prince  Edmond,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelred.  The 
Enghsh  soldiers  demanded  the  presence  of  their  sovereign ; 
and  upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  field,  they  became  dis- 
couraged, and  gradually  retired  from  the  camp.  Edmond, 
after  some  fruitless  expeditions  into  the  north,  retired  to 
London,  which  he  found  in  confusion,  &om  the  death  of 
the  lung,  who  had  expired,  after  an  inglorious  reign  of 
thirty-five  years.  He  left  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage, 
Edmond  who  succeeded  him,  and  Edwy  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Canute;  and  two  more  by  his  second  marriage, 
Alfred  and  Edward,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Ethelred, 
were  conveyed  into  Normandy  by  queen  Emma. 

Edmond,  who  from  his  hardv  valour  obtained  the  sur- 
name  of  Ironside,  was  inferior  in  abilities  only  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  time.     In  two  battles  he  en-  -i'm^ 
countered  the  Danes  with  skill  and  courage ;  but 
in  both  he  was  defeated  or  betrayed  by  the  enmity  or  per- 
fidy of  Edric,  duke  of  Mercia.    The  indefatigable  Edmond, 
however,  had  still  resources  :  he  assembled  a  new  army  at 
Gloucester,  and  was  again  prepared  to  dispute  the  field ; 
when  the  Danish  and  English  nobility,  equally  harassed, 
obliged  their  kings  to  submit  to  a  compromise,  and  to  por- 
tion the  kingdom.    Canute  reserved  to  himself  the  northern 
part,  and  relinquished  the  southern  to  Edmond.     This 
prince  survived  the  treaty  about  a  month ;  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  accomplices 
of  Edric,  who  thereby  made  way  for  the  succession  ofi# 
Canute  the  Dane  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Canute,  at  the  head  of  a  great  force,  was  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  minority  of  Alfred  and  Edward, 
the  two  sons  of  Edmond.     To  cover,  however,  his  jq|,^ 
^njustice  under  plausible  pretences,  before  he  seized 
uie  dominions  of  the  English  princes,  he  summoned  a 
general  assembly  of  the  states,  in  on^  to  fix  the  succes- 
sipn  of  tht  kingdom.     He  here  suborned  some  nobles 
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Vo  depose,  that,  in  the  treaty  of  Gloucester,  it  had  Ijceii 
verbally  agreed,  in  case  of  Ednioiurs  death,  to  name  Ca- 
nute successor  to  his  dominions,  or  tutor  to  his  cliiklren  ; 
and  tliis  evidence,  supported  by  the  gre.-ii  power  of  Canute, 
determined  the  states  to  vest  in  iiini  the  (government  of  thi 
kingdom.  Jealous  of  the  two  princes,  lie  sent  tliem  to  hi;* 
ally,  the  king  of  Sweden,  whom  he  desired  to  free  him  by 
their  death  from  all  future  anxiety.  Tbe  iSwedish  monarch 
was  too  humane  to  coni\)ly  with  this  cruel  retpiest ;  but 
aixaid  of  a  quarrel  with  Canute  if  he  protected  \hv  young 
princes,  he  conveyed  them  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary. 
The  elder  died  without  issue  ;  but  Edward,  the  younger, 
jiiarried  Agatha,  the  sister-in-law  of  Solomon,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  had  Edgar 
Atheliug,  Margaret,  afterwards  (ilieen  of  Scotland,  and 
CJjristina,  who  became  a  nun. 

Canute  no  sooner  found  hinirielf  confirmed  on  tlifM^rone, 
than  he  put  to  death  the  nobles  on  whose  lidelity  ne  could 
not  rely  ;  and  among  tbese  was  the  traitor  Edric,  who  had 
presumed  to  reproach  him  with  his  ser>ices.     Uut,  like  a 
wise  prince,  he  was  determined  that  the  English,  now  de- 
prived of  all  their  dangerous  leaders,  should  be  reconciled 
to  the  Danes  by  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  Iiis  govern- 
ment.    He  restored  the   Saxon  customs  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  states ;  be  made  no  distinction  between 
Danes  and  English  in  tbe  distribution  of  justice ;  and  flie 
victors  were  gradually  incorponited  with  the  vanquished. 
Though  the  distance  of  Edniond's  children  was  regarded 
by  Canute  as  the  greatest  security  to  his  government,  yet 
lie  dreaded  tlie  pretensions  of  Alfred  and  Edward,  who 
were  supported  by  their  uncle,  Iliehard,  duke  of  Normandy. 
To  acquire  the  friendship  of  that  prince,  he  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  sister  Emma ;  and  the  widow  of  Ethelred 
consented  to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  implacable  enemy 
of  her  former  husband,  on  condition  that  the  children  of 
their  marriage  should  mount  the  English  throne. 

After  repelhng  the  attacks  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  Ca- 
nute invaded  and  subdued  Norway,  of  which  he  retained 
possession  till  his  death.  At  leisure  from  war,  he  cast  his 
view  towards  that  future  existence,  which  it  is  so  nat^M|l 
for  the  human  mind,  whether  satiated  by  prosperity,  or 
disgusted  with  adversity,  to  make  the  object  of  its  atten- 
tion.    Instead,  however,  of  endeavouring  ta-  atone  for  the 
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crimes  which  he  haa  committed  by  coii||>en8ation  to  the 
injured,  it  was  in  building  churches,  in  endowing  monas- 
teries, and  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  that  his  penitence 
was  displayed.  Some  of  his  courtiers  affected  to  think 
his  power  uncontrollable,  and  that  all  things  would  be 
obedient  to  his  command.  Canute,  sensible  of  their  adu- 
lation, ordered  his  chair  to  be  placed  on  the  sea  shore 
while  the  tide  was  rising ;  and  as  tlie  waters  approached, 
he  commanded  them  to  retire,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of 
}iim  who  was  lord  of  the  ocesui.  But  when  the  sea,  stiU 
advancing  towards  him,  began  to  wet  his  feet,  he  turned 
to  his  courtiers,  and  remarked  to  them,  that  every  crea- 
ture in  the  universe  is  feeble  and  impotent,  compared  to 
that  Almighty  Being  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  elements 
of  nature,  and  who  can  say  to  the  ocean,  '^  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther." 

CanmjJB  died  at  Shaftsbury,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  re^R.  Of  his  two  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  Sweyn 
had  been  crowned  king  of  Norway,  and  Harold  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  English  throne ;  and  Hardicanute,  who 
was  his  issue  by  Emma,  was  left  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark. 

Though  Harold  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  his  father,  who  considered 
it  dangerous  to  leave  a  newly-conquered  kingdom  ^Jujc 
iflthe  hands  of  so  young  a  prince  as  Hardicanute ;  ^^^^ 
ym  this  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  by  which  England  was  assigned  to 
the  issue  of  Canute  by  Emma.     Harold  was  favoured  by 
the  Danes,  and  Hardicanute  by  the  Enghsh.     The  death 
of  Harold,  however,  which  happened  four  years  after  his 
accession,  l^t  the  succession  open  to  his  brother  Hardi- 
canute.    He  expired,  little  regretted  by  his  subjects,  aiid 
distinguished  on]y  for  his  agility  in  running,  by  which  he 
had  gained  the  surname  of  Harefoot. 

Hardicanute,  upon  his  arrival  from  the  continent,  was 
received  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations 
of  joy,  and  was  acknowledged  king  both  by  the  iqoq 
Danes  and  the  English.     However,  he  soon  lost 
tl^affections  of  the  nation  by  his  misconduct.     At  the 
nl^als  of  a  Danish  lord,  which  he  had  honoured  with 
his  presence,  Hardicanute  died ;    and  this  event  once 
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more  presented  to  the  Engflish  a  favorable  op|K>rtumt3r  of 
shaking  oil  the  Danish  yoke. 

The  descendants  of  Edmond  Ironside,  the  legitimate 
heirs  to  the  crown,  were  at  a  distance  in  Hungary ; 
and  as  all  delays  miglit  be  dangerous,  the  vacant  ^klV 
throne  was  oilered  to  Edward,  the  son  of  Ethehed 
and  Emma.     His  succession  miglit  have  l>een  opixizfcd  bv 
ehrl  Godwin,  who  had  espoused  the  daughter  of  Canute, 
and  whose  power,  alliances,  and  abihties,  gave   him  ii 
great  influence ;  but  it  was  stipulated,  that  Edward  sliouitl 
uiarry  Editha,  the  daugliter  of  (jlodwin.     To  tJiis  Edward 
consented,  and  was  crowned  king  of  England. 

.  The  long  residence  of  Edward  in  iVonnandy,  had 
attached  him  to  the  natives,  who  repaired  to  his  court  in 
great  numbers,  and  who  soon  rendered  their  language, 
customs,  and  laws,  fashionable  in  the  kingdom.  Their 
influence  soon  became  disgusting  to  the  English ;  but 
above  all,  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  Godwin.  That  pow- 
erful nobleman,  besides  being  earl  or  duke  of  Wessex, 
had  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  annexed  to  his  go- 
vernment:  his  eldest  son,  Swcyn,  possessed  the  same 
authority  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Berks,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford :  and  Harold,  his  second  son,  was  duke  of  East 
Anglia,  and  at  the  same  time  governor  of  Essex.  The 
king  had  indeed  married  the  daughter  of  Godwin  ;  but 
the  amiable  qualities  of  Editha  had  never  won  the  affec- 
tion of  her  husband.  It  is  even  pretended  that  Edward 
abstained  from  all  commerce  of  love  with  her ;  and  such 
a  forbearance,  though  it  obtained  for  the  prince,  from  the 
monkish  historians,  th(^  ap})ollation  of  Saint  and  Confessor, 
coidd  not  but  be  noticed  by  the  high-spirited  Godwin. 

However,  tbe  influence  of  llie  Normans  was  the  popular 
pretence  for  the  disaflection  of  the  duke  of  Wessex  lo  the 
king  and  his  government.  Godwin  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion ;  but  finding  himself,  from  the  desertion  of  his 
troops,  incapable  of  opposing  his  sovereign,  he  fled  to 
Flanders.  Returning  with  a  powerful  fleet,  which  Jthe 
earl  of  Flanders  had  permitted  him  to  prepare  in  his  har- 
bours, a  new  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  the  Normans  were  banished.  # 

•  Grodwin's  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  devolved 
his  government  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  "with 
his  oflfice  of  steward  of  the  household,  on  his  son  Harold, 
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who  was  actuated  ^^  an  ambition  equal  to  that  of  his 
father,  and  was  superior  to  him-  in  virtue  and  addrew. 
Edward,  who  felt  the  approach  of  age  and  infirmities,  and 
had  no  issue  himself,  began  to  think  of  appointing  a  sue* 
cessor  to  liis  kingdom  ;  and,  at  length,  he  fixed  liis  chcHce 
oa  his  kinsman,  William,  duke  of  Normandy. 

This  celebrated  prince  was  natural  sou  of  Robert,  d^^ 
of  Normandy,  by  Harlotta,  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  ffl- 
l'-ii£<e.  The  illegitimacy  of  his  birth  had  not  prevented 
linn  from  being  acknowledged  by  the  Normans  as  their 
duke ;  and  the  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  the  field 
and  the  cabinet,  encouraged  his  friends,  and  struck  terror 
into  his  enemies.  Having  established  tranquility  in  his  own 
iiominions,  he  visited  England  ;  where  lie  was  received  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  the  reputation  he  had  acqtured,  and 
to  the  obligations  which  Edward  owed  to  his  family.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  was  informed  of  the  king's  intentions 
in  his  favour ;  and  this  first  opened  the  mind  of  William 
to  entertain  such  ambitious  hopes.  Harold,  however, 
openly  aspired  to  the  succession ;  and  Edward,  feeble  and 
irresolute,  was  afraid  to  declare  either  for  or  against  him. 
In  tins  state  of  uncertainty,  the  king  >vas  surprised  by 
death,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  his  reign. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes, 
Harold  ascended  the  throne  with  little  opposition ; 
and  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  |q/»^ 
elevation.     The  duke  of  Normandy,  however,  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  the  greatest  indignation.     No 
sooner  had  he  proclaimed  his  intention  of  attempting  the 
conquest  of  England,  than  he  found  less  difiicnity  in  com- 
pleting his  levies,  than  in  rejecting  those  who  were  desi- 
rous  of  serving  under  him.      The  duke  of  Normandy 
8i)et  dily  assembled  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  vessels,  in 
which  to  transport  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  whom 
he  had  selected  from  the  numbers  that  courted  his  service. 
Among  these  were  found  the  high  names  of  the  most  illus 
trious  nobles  of  Normandy,  France,  Brittany,  and  Flan- 
ders.    To  these  bold  chieftains  William  held  up  the  spoils 
«|f  England  as  the  prize  of  their  valour ;  and  pointing  to 
the  opposite  shore,  he  told  them,  that  there  was  the  field 
on  which  to  erect  trophies  to  their  name,  and  fix  their  resi* 
dence.    The  Norman  armamexit  arrived,  without  any  ma 
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terial  loBfl,  at  Perensej,  in  Siusex ;  and  the  troops  were 
diBembarked  without  meeting  any  obstacle.  The  duke 
himself,  as  he  leaped  on  shore,  happened  to  stumble  mid 
ftdi ;  but  he  had  the  presence  of  niiiid  to  turn  the  omen 
to  his  advantage,  by  caJling  aloud  that  he  had  taken  po)<- 
sesfiioii  of  the  country. 

Harold  had  just  gained  a  great  and  important  victor^v 

o?er  the  Norviregjans,  who  had  invaded  the  kingdom,  wht-ii 

he  received  the  intelligence  that  tlie  duke  of  Noriunruty 

had  lauded  with  a  numerous  army  in  the  south  of  Ehai- 

land.     He  resolved  to  give  battle  in  pierson,  and   8«m>ii 

appeared  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  who  had  pitched  thi  m* 

camp  at  Hastings.     So  confident  was  Harold  of  t^ucLt':->, 

that  to  a  message  sent  by  the  duke,  he  replied,  '*  T\ir 

God  of  battles  should  soon  be  the  arbiter  of  all  tlieir  ilit- 

ferences." 

Both  parties  immediately  prepared  for  action ;  but  the 

English  spent  the  night  previous  to  the  butde  in 

106(1    ^^^^  ^^^  j^Ui^  >  whilst  the  Normans  were  occu- 

Oct  M  V^^^  ^^  prayer  and  in  the  duties  of  religion.     In 

'  the  morning,  the  duke  assembled  his  principal 

officers,  and  harangued  them  in  a  set  speech,  in  which  he 

uied  every  argument  that  could  stimulate  their  courage 

and  repel  their  fears.     He  then  ordered  the  signal  of  bat- 

.    tie  tu  be  given ;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,  and 

singing  the  hymn  or  song  of  Roland,  the  famous  peer  of 

CWlemagne,  advanced  in  order  and  with  alacrity  towards 

•iheEn^ish. 

Harold  had  seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground, 
and  having  secured  his  flanks  with  trenches,  he  resolvetl 
to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  to  avoid  an  engagement 
with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  inferior.     The  Kentish 
laen  were  placed  in  the  van,  a  post  of  honour  which  they 
•always  claimed  as  their  due.     The  Londoners  guarded 
the  standard ;  and  the  king  himself,  accompanied  by  his 
^'0  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and  Leofwin,  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  iiifantr}% 
wid  expressed  his  resolution  to  conquer  or  to  die.     Tlie 
firtt  attack  of  the  Normans  was  desperate,  but  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  valour  by  the  English ;  and  the  former 
began  to  retreat,  when  William  hastened  to  their  support 
with  a  select  band.     His  presence  restored  the  action ; 
Bud  the  English  in  their  turn  were  obliged  to  retire.    They 
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rallied  again,  however,  assisted  by  the  advantage  -of  il 
ground;  when  William  commanded  his  troops  to  alkH 
me  enemy  from  their  position,  by  the  appearance  of  flij^ 
The  Eni^sh  followed  precipitately  into  the  plain ;  wh«i 
the  Normans  faced  upon  them,  and  forced  them  back  wd 
considerable  slaughter.     The  cu'tifice  was  repeated  a  ti 
cond  time  with  the  same  success ;  yet  a  great  body  of  th 
English  still  maintained  themselves  in  firm  array,  an 
seemed  resolved  to  dispute  the  victory.     Harold,  howevet 
was  slain  by  an  arrow,  whilst  combatting  at  the  head  o 
his  men ;  and  his  two  brothers  shared  the  same  fate.  Thi 
English,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  their  princes,  fled  oi 
all  sides ;  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  contiibuted  U 
save  those  who  had  survived  the  carnage  of  the  battle. 

Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the 
great  and  decisive  victory  of  Hastings,  after  a  battle  fouglii 
irom^  morning  to  sun-set,  in  which  the  valour  of  the  van* 
quished,  as  well  as  of  the  victors,  was  highly  conspicuouSt 
In  this  engagement  nearly  fifteen  thousand  Normans  fell; 
and  William  had  three  horses  killed  under  him.  But  thi 
victory,  however  dearly  purchased,  was  decisive,  as  it  pfdd 
the  price  of  a  kingdom.  The  body  of  Harold  was  brought 
to  William,  who  generously  restored  it  without  ransom  'to 
his  mother.  The  Norman  army  gave  thanks  to  heaven 
for  their  success ;  and  their  prince  pressed  foiward  to 
secure  the  prize  he  had  won. 


CHAP.  in. 

The  Reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror^  William  Rufa$^ 

Henry  J.,  and  Stephen. 

As  soon  as  William  passed  the  Thames  at  Wal- 
lingford,  Stigand,  the  primate,  made  submission  to  i"^^' 
him :  and  before  he  came  in  sight  of  London,  all 
the  chief  nobility  entered  his  camp,  and  requested  him  to 
mount  the  throne,  declaring  that,  as  they  had  always  been 
ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to  follow,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and  knew  of  no 
one  more  worthy  than  himself  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment.    Though  William  feigned  to  hesitate,  and  wished 
to  obtain  a  more  formal  consent  of  the  English  nation, 
yet  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  delay,  and  accepted  of  the 
crown  which  was  thus  tendered  him.     He  was  consecra- 
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ted  in  Westminister  abbey  by  Alfred,  archbishop  of  York ; 
and  he  was  attended,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  nobility,  both  English  and  Norman. 

Thus,  by  a  pretended  destination  of  king  Edward,  and 
by  an  irregular  election  of  the  people,  but  still  more  by 
force  of  arms,  William  seated  himself  on  the  Englicih 
throne.  He  introduced  into  England  that  strict  execution 
of  justice  for  which  his  government  had  been  much  cele- 
brated in  Normandy.  He  confirmed  the  Ubertics  and  im- 
munities of  London,  and  tlie  other  cities  of  England,  and 
appeared  desirous  of  replacing  every  thing  on  ancient 
establishments.  His  whole  administration  had  the  sem- 
blance of  that  of  a  lawful  prince,  not  of  a  conqueror ; 
and  the  English  began  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  had 
changed  oiSy  the  succession  of  their  sovereigns,  and  not 
the  form  of  their  government.  But  amidst  this  coniidence 
^d  friendship  which  he  expressed  for  the  English,  the 
^Qg  took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Normans.  He  built  citadels  in  London,  Winchester,  Here- 
ford, Oxford,  and  the  towns  best  situated  for  commanding 
the  kingdom,  all  of  which  he  garrisoned  with  Norman 
soldiers. 

By  tins  mixture  of  vigour  and  lenity,  WiUiam  had  so 
soothed  or  humbled  the  minds  of  the  English,  that  he 
thought  he  might  safely  revisit  his  native  country,  and  en- 
joy the  congratulations  of  his  ancient  subjects.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out  for  Normandy,  and  carried  over  With  him 
the  chief  of  the  Enghsh  nobles,  who,  whilst  they  served  to 
8^^  his  court  by  their  magnificence,  were  in  reaUty  hos- 
tages for  the  fidelity  of  the  nation. 

During  the  absence  of  William,  affairs  took  a  very  un- 
favourable turn  in  England,     It  is  probable  that  the  Nor- 
"**M,  despising  a  people  who  had  so  easily  submitted  to 
the  yoke,  and  envying  their  riches,  were  desirous  of  pro- 
voking them  to  rebellion.     Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
their  arrogance  multiplied  discontents  and  complaints  every 
''^here;  that  secret  conspiracies  were  entered  into  against 
the  government ;  and  that  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten 
aievolution.   The  disaftection  of  the  English  daily  increa- 
*d;  and  a  secret  conspiracy. was  entered  into  to  perpe- 
tnte  in  one  day  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans,  like 
I  that  which  had  been  formerly  executed  upon-the  Danes. 
The  return  of  the  king,  however^  di'a^TkR«^^J^AL^^  '^^sa^A 
•      4 
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of  the  conspirators ;  and  the  confiscation  of  their  estates 
enabled  the  king  still  farther  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the 
Normans.  Though  naturally  violent  and  severe  in  his 
temper,  yet  WiUiam  still  preserved  the  appearance  of  jus- 
tice in  his  oppression ;  he  restored  to  their  inheritance  such 
as  had  been  arbitrarily  expelled  by  the  Normans  during 
his  absence;  but  he  imposed  on  the  people  the  tax  of 
Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  which  was  extremely  odious  to  the  nation. 

The  English  now  clearly  foresaw  that  the  king  intend- 
ed to  rely  entirely  on  the  support  and  affection  of  foreign- 
ers, and  that  nBw  forfeitures  would  be  the  result  of  any 
attempt  to  maintain  their  rights.  Impressed  with  this 
dismal  prospect  many  fled  into  foreign  countries.  Several 
of  them  settled  in  Scotland,  and  founded  families  which 
were  afterwards  illustrious  in  that  country.  But  whilst 
the  Enghsh  suffered  under  these  oppressions,  the  Normans 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  agreeable  people,  and 
began  to  wish  for  tranquility.  However,  the  rage  of  tlie 
vanquished  English  served  only  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  king  and  his  warlike  chiefs  to  suppress  every  com- 
mencement of  rebellion. 

William  introduced  into  England  the  feudiil  law,  which 
had  some  time  been  established  in  Normandy  and  France. 
He  divided,  with  very  few  exceptions,  besides  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, all  the  lands  of  England  into  baronies ;  and  he 
conferred  them  with  the  reservation  of  stated  sei-vices  and 
payments,  on  the  most  considerable  of  his  adventurers.' 
These  barons  made  a  grant  of  a  great  part  of  their  lands 
to  other  foreigners,  under  the  denomination  of  knights  or 
vassals,  who  paid  their  lord  the  same  duty  and  submis- 
sion which  the  chieftains  paid  to  their  sovereign.  The 
whole  kingdom  contained  about  700  chief  tenants,  and 
60,215  knights-fees ;  and  as  none  of  the  native  English 
were  admitted  into  tlie  first  rank,  the  few  who  retained 
their  landed  property  were  glad  to  be  received  into  the 
second,  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Norman. 

The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above  all  human 
power,  had  gradually  diffused  itself  from  Rome ;  but,  ai 
this  time,  was  more  prevalent  in  the  southern,  than  in  the 
northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Pope  Alexander,  who  hao 
assisted  WiUiam  in  his  conquest,  naturally  expected  thai 
he  would  extend  to  England  the  reverence  for  this  sacred    ' 
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character,  and  break  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Saxons.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince  was 
established  on  the  throne,  Alexander  despatched  to  him 
£smenfi:oy,  bishop  of  Siam,  as  his  legate :  and  the  king, 
though  he  was  probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  submission 
to  Rome,  determined  to  employ  this  incident  as  a  means 
of  serving  his  poUtical  purposes,  and  degraded  tliose 
English  prelates  who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  However, 
the  superstitious  spirit  which  became  dangerous  to  some 
of  WiUiam^s  successors,  was  checked  by  the  abilities  of 
that  monarch.  He  prohibited  liis  subjects  from  acknow- 
ledging any  one  for  pope,  whom  he  himself  had  not  pre- 
Fiously  received ;  and  he  would  not  suffer  any  bulls  or 
letters  from  Rome  to  be  produced  without  the  sanction  of 
his  authority. 

But  the'  English  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the 

king  had  employed  himself  chiefly  in  oppressing  thrni. 

He  even  formed  a  project  of  extinguishing  the  Eiiglis}i 

language ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  ordered  tliat  in  all 

schools  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the  French  tongue  ; 

and  that  aH  law  proceedings  should  be  directed  in  the 

same  idiom :  hence  arises  that  mixture  of  French  wliicli 

IB  at  present  found  in  the  Enghsh  tongue,  and  particularly 

in  legal  forms. 

William's  eldest  son,  Robert,  who  was  greedy  of  fame, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  without  reserve  in  his 
friendships  or  enmities,  had  been  flattered  with  the  hope 
diat  his  father,  in  possession  of  England,  would  n^sign  to 
^  the  independent  government  of  his  continental  do- 
nonions.  The  king,  indeed,  had  declared  Robert  his  «?uc- 
ccMor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons  of  that 
dttdiy  to  do  homage  to  him  as  their  future  sovereign ;  but 
▼hen  Robert  demanded  of  lus  father  the  cxrcution  of 
"»8e  engagements,  William  refused ;  Robert  openly  de- 
^^'Wpd  his  discontent,  and  cherished  n  violent  jealousy 
Against  his  two  surviving  brothers,  William  and  Hcnrj*. 
hritated  by  an  imaginary  ai&ront,  he  quitted  the  court,  aiirl 
af^eran  ineffectual  attempt  to  surprise  the  citadel  of  Rou- 
€0)  fled  to  Hugh  de  Neufchatel,  a  powerful  Norman  baron, 
ftod  openly  levied  war  against  his  father.  After  a  strug- 
gle of  several  years,  a  reconciUatiori  was  effected  between 
the  king  and  Robert,  who  soon  after  accompanied  his 
fiitherto  Endand. 
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Having  gained  a  respite  from  war,  William  employed 
his  leisure  in  an  undertaking  which  does  honour  to  his  me- 
mory. He  appointed  commissioners  to  survey  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom ;  their  extent  in  each  district ;  their 
proprietors,  tenures,  value ;  and  the  quantity  of  meadow, 
pasture,  wood,  and  arahle  land,  which  they  contained. 
This  monument,  called  Domesday  Book,  was  perfected  in 
six  years,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  exchequer. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  William  was  again 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  his  consort  Matilda,  ^^^ 
whom  he  tenderly  loved.  He  was  involved  in  war  ^^ 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  inroads  into  Normandy  by 
some  French  barons  on  the  frontiers.  The  displeasure  of 
William  was  increased  by  some  railleries  wliich  Philip  of 
France  had  thrown  out  against  his  person.  He  was. be- 
come corpulent,  and  had  been  detained  in  bed  some  time 
by  sickness,  when  Philip  jocularly  expressed  his  surprise, 
that  his  brother  of  England  should  be  so  long  in  being  de- 
livered of  his  big  belly.  This  being  reported  to  William, 
he  sent  Phillip  word,  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  up,  he  would 
present  so  many  lights  at  Notre-Dame,  as  perhaps  would 
give  little  pleasure  to  the  king  of  France ;  alluding  to  the 
usual  practice  at  that  time  of  women  after  child-birth. 
Immediately  after  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army  into  the 
Isle  of  France,  which  he  laid  waste ;  and  he  also  took 
and  reduced  to  ashes  the  town  of  Mante.  But  the  pro- 
gress of  these  hostihties  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  Ufe.  His  horse  starting,  he  bruised  his 
belly  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  ;  and  being  in  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  and  apprehending  the  consequences,  he 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ger- 
vas.  In  his  last  moments,  he  was  struck  with  remorse 
for  the  cruelties  he  had  exercised,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  atonement  by  presents  to  churches  and  monasteries. 
He  left  Normandy  and  Maine  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  9 
and  he  wrote  to  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  de- 
siring him  to  crown  his  second  son,  William.  To  Henry, 
his  tliird  son,  he  bequeathed  nothing  save  the  possessions 
of  his  mother  Matilda ;  but  foretold  that  he  would  one 
day  surpass  both  his  brothers,  in  power  and  opulence. 
Having  made  these  dispositions,  he  expired,  in  the  sijrty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign 
prer  flngland. 
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Death  of  WiUiam  Rufui. 
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Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  William,  or 
were  better  entitled  to  grandeur  and  prosjierity,  from  the 
abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  all  his 
conduct.  His  spirit  was  bold  and  entcqiri^ing,  yet  guided 
l>y  prudence ;  and  his  ambition,  thougli  exhorbitant,  gene- 
rally submitted  to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Though 
not  insensible  to  generosity,  he  was  hardened  against  com- 
passion ;  and  his  conduct  was  too  austere  to  render  his 
jrovernment  popular  over  a  vanquished  people,  who  fclf 
Iiim  to  be  both  a  master  and  a  tyrant. 

William,  surnamed  Rufus,  from  the  red  colour  o{  Iiis 
hair,  was  solemnly  crowned  king  of  England  by  the 
10S7  primate  ;  and  about  the  same  time  Robert  was  ac- 
knowledged successor  to  Normandy.  But  tlie  barons , 
who  i)Osscsscd  estates  both  in  England  and  Normandy,  were 
luieariv  at  the  separation  of  those  territories ;  they  respect- 
ed the  claim  of  primogeniture  in  Robert,  and  thoy  pro- 
ferrcd  bin  o})cn  and  generous  nature  to  the  haughty  and 
tyrp.iiuical  disposition  of  his  brother.  A  conspiracy,  thcre- 
iuro,  was  formed  against  William,  who,  conscious  of  his 
(laiiirer,  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  X\w 
Eiiiriifrh,  by  promises  of  future  lonity,  and  the  indulgenco 
of  liiiiitiajr  in  the  royal  forests.  The  English  espoused  the 
«-MMS(;  of  William,  who  marched  an  army  into  Koiit,  and 
rodiiccd  the  fortresses  of  Pevensey  and  RocIuMcr,  winch 
li:id  been  seized  by  his  nucleus.  This  success,  too-other  with 
the  indolent  conduct  of  Rol)ert,  broke  all  the  hopes  of  tin- 
rehels;  some  few  of  whom  received  a  pardon,  but  ilie 
greater  part  were  attainted,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 

But  tlio  noise  of  the  petty  wars  and  commotions  ^\u\k 
ill  tlie  tumult  of  the  crusades,  which  engrossed  the  alteji- 
tioii  aiul  airitated  the  heai*ts  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe.  Pet(jr  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amiens  in  Pi- 
cfirdy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  .Terusaleni,  then  in 
possession  of  the  Turks.  Deeply  affected  witli  the  dan- 
iT'T?  to  whiiib  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed  llie  piljrrinis, 
he  entertained  the  desij«:n  of  leadinjr  against  the  ]Mot:lein^ 
tl."^'  hardy  warriors  of  the  west.  By  permission  of  tJie  pope, 
?»Iartin  the  Second,  he  preached  the  crusade  over  Europe; 
and  men  of  all  ranks  flew  to  arms,  with  the  greatest  alaeri- 
ty,  ^nr  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
iiifilt  ]c.  The  siirn  of  the  cross  became  the  badire  cS 
\v\\r-\\^  and  was  affixed  on  their  right  shoulder,  bv  ^\V\\\\o 
4-'* 
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enlisted  themselves  in  this  sacred  warfare.  Such  was  the 
general  ardour,  that  while  the  youthful  and  vigorous  took 
up  arms,  the  infirm  and  aged  contributed  to  the  expedition 
by  presents  and  money.  A  promiscuous,  disorderly  mul- 
titude of  300,000,  impatient  to  commence  operations,  under 
the  conduct  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  attempted  to  penetrate 
through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  Constantinople,  and 
perished  by  disease,  by  famine,  and  the  sword.  These 
were  followed  by  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined 
armies,  which,  after  passing  the  streights  at  Constantino^ 
pie,  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted 
to  the  number  of  700,000  comb.itauts. 

Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the  bravery  and 
mistaken  generosity  of  his  spirit.  Lad  early  engaged  in  the 
crusade ;  but  being  destitute  of  money,  he  offered  to  mort- 
gage, or  rather  sell  his  dominions,  to  hisbi-other  William, 
for  the  inadequate  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks.  The  bar- 
gain was  soon  concluded ;  and  whilst  Robert  set  out  with 
a  maguificcnt  train  for  the  Holy  Laud,  William  possessed 
himself  of  Normandy,  and  thus  reunited  beneath  his 
authority  the  extensive  dominions  of  his  father. 

The  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  extended  the  do- 
minions, but,  on  account  of  the  unsctllt'd  state  of  those 
countries,  weakened  the  power  of  William,  The  Norman 
nobles  wore  men  of  independent  minds,  and  were  support- 
ed by  the  French  king  in  all  their  insurrections.  Helic, 
lord  of  Le  Fleche,  a  small  town  in  Anjou,  obliged  William 
to  undertake  several  expeditions,  before  he  could  prevail 
over  a  petty  baron,  who  had  acquired  the  confidence  an<I 
aftections  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maine. 

However,  the  king  was  not  less  desirous  of  extending 
his  dominions.  William,  earl  of  Poictiers  and  duke  of 
Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  spirit  of  adventure,  determi- 
ned to  join  the  crusaders;  but  wanting  money  to  forAvard 
the  preparations,  he  offered  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to 
t]ie  king  of  England.  This  proposal  was  acr:eptod  by  the 
king,  who  had  prepared  a  fleet  and  army  to  escort  the 
money  and  to  take  possession  of  the  ricli  provinces  of 
Poictiers  and  Guienne,  when  an  accident  put  an  end  tf) 
all  his  ambitious  projects  and  views  of  aggrandizement. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  New  Forest  in  hunting,  accompa- 
nied by  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable 
for  his  skill  in  archery ;  and  as  William  dismounted  after 
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a  chase,  Tyrrcl,  impatient  of  showing  his  dextcritj,  let  fly 
ail  arrow  at  a.  stag,  which  suddenly  started  l)efo«3  him. 
The  arrow  glaricino^  from  a  tree,  struck  the  king  in  the 
breast,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Tyrrel,  fearful  of  suspi- 
c'loiis  which  perhaps  he  was  conscious  of  incurring,  witln 
out  informing  the  royal  attendants,  gained  the  sea  shore, 
ciiiharked  for  France,  and  joined  the  crusade  in  an  expe- 
dition to  Jerusalem,  as  a])onanco  fortius  involuntary  crime. 
William  was  perfidious  and  oppressive;  and  the  extremes 
of  prodigrtlity  and  rapacity,  which  were  reconciled  in  him, 
had  long  estranged  from  him  the  hearts  of  his  suhjects. 
The  chief  monuments  which  perpetuate  liis  name  are  tlie 
Tower,  Westminister  Ilall,  and  London  Bridge*. 

Prince  Henry  ^va»  luniting  witli  Rufus  in  the  Ncav  Fo- 
rest, when  that  monarch  was  killed ;  a-ul,  hasten- 

An 

-  I^,v  ing  to  Winchester,  he  extorted  hy  threats  the  rovid 

treasure  from  William  de  IJreteuil,  the  keeper. 
Pursuing  his  journey  to  liOndon,  and  having  assembled 
some  noblemen  and  prelates,  wliom  his  address  or  libe- 
rality jraiued  to  his  side,  he  was  saluted  kinjj;  and  in  less 
than  three  days  after  his  brother's  death,  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  London. 

To  maintain  the  dignity  which  he  had  thus  usurjied, 
Henry  resolved  to  court,  by  fair  professions  at  least,  the 
favour  of  his  subjects.  IJe  passed  a  cluirter,  which  was 
framed  to  remedy  many  of  the  grievous  o})])r<'ssi():is  lliat 
had  been  complained  of  during  the  reigns  of  Ins  ImIIut  and 
brother,  lie  efjpoused  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  the 
Tliird,  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to  Edgar  Atiieling ; 
and  his  marriage  with  a  Snxon  princess  endeared  him  to 
iJie  Eajrhsh,  and  tendi.'d  to  establish  him  on  t!ie  throne. 

Robert  returned  to  Norniandv  about  a  month  after  iIm- 
d'^ath  of  his  brother  William.  After  estaMisbinrj:  liis  ;mi- 
thority  over  Normandy,  ]u?  made  preparations  for  possrs?^^- 
in»-  hijiiself  of  England,  of  which  he  had  been  so  niijnsily 
(b'franded.  The  two  armies  lav  in  siirht  of  each  other  lor 
several  days  without  coming  to  actir>n.  It  was,  however, 
airreed,  that  Robert,  in  licuof  his  pretensions  to  England, 
sliould  receive  tin  ainnial  pension  of  3000  marks;  that  if 
either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  survivor  should 
succeed  to  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  adherents  of  each 
should  be  pardoned. 

Although  plungfd  into  the  most  dissolute  pleasures,  or 
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abandoned  to  the  most  womanish  superstitions,  Robert 
neglected  the  government  of  his  duchy ;  and  Normandy^ 
1)ecame  a  scene  of  violence  and  depredation.  To  avail 
himself  of  these  disorders,  Ilenr}'  raised  a  numerous  aj-my, 
witli  which  he  invaded  Normandy.  He  took  Bayeuk  by 
storm,  and  was  admitted  into  Caen  by  the  inhabitants. 
K()])ei*t,  roused  at  last  from  his  lcthar<ry,  advanced  to  meet 
him,  Avith  a  view  of  terminating  their  quarrels  in  a  deci- 
sive battle ;  he  resumed  his  wonted  spirit ;  he  animated 
his  troops  by  his  example,  and  threw  the  English  into  dis- 
ordL-r:  !)ut  Avhen  lie  had  the  fairest  prospects  of  victory, 
the  treachery  and  flight  of  one  of  his  generfils  occasioned 
tlif  u>tal  defeat  of  his  army.  Robert  and  ten  thousand 
of  his  followers  were  made  prisoneFK  Normandy  sub- 
mitted to  the  victors ;  and  the  unfoitunate  prince  was 
carried  by  Henry  to  England,  and  detained  in  prison  du- 
ring tlie  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  castle  of  Gardiff,  in 
(Jiamorgnn.shirc. 

The  conquest  of  Normandy  seemed  to  establish  the 
tlsronc  of  Heiiry ;  but  his  prosperity  was  clouded  by  a 
severe  domestic  calamity.  His  only  son,  William,  had 
reached  his  eighteenth  year;  he  had  been  affianced  to  the 
danglitcr  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou;  and  he  had  been  ac- 
knowlod<!,ed  as  successor  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  The  prince  was  detained  for 
some  hours  after  his  father  had  set  sail  from  ]>arfleur  to 
return  to  Enghmd  ;  and  his  captain  and  crew^  having  spent 
the  inteiTal  in  drinking,  when  they  weighed  anchor,  in 
their  impatience  to  overtake  the  king,  they  struck  the  ship 
on  a  rock,  where  she  immediately  foundered.  Wilham 
was  instantly  put  into  the  long-boat  and  had  got  clear  rf 
the  ship  ;  Avhen  hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  sister,  the 
countess  of  Perche,  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  row  back 
in  hopes  of  saving  her.  But  the  numbecs  who  then 
crowded  in,  soon  sunk  the  boat ;  and  the  prince,  with  all 
his  retinue,  perished.  Above  one  hundred  and  forty  young 
noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  lost  on  this  occasion  ;  and  the  only  person 
that  escaped  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale  was  a  butcher 
of  Rouen,  who  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  the 
next  morning  by  some  fishermen.  When  Henry  received 
intelligence  of  tliis  mournful  event,  be  fainted  away ;  and 
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^t  was  remarked  that  he  never  after  recovered  his  wonted 
cheerfulness. 

Henry  had  now  no  legitimate  issue  except  one  daugh- 
ter, Matilda,  whom  he  had  betrothed,  wlien  only  eight 
years  of  age,  to  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  whom 
he  had  sent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany.  Fearful  lest 
her  absence  from  the  kingdom,  and  marriage  into  a  foreign 
family,  might  endanger  the  succession,  llenry  obtained 
the  hand  of  Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lo- 
raine.  Adelais,  however,  proved  barren  in  his  embraces ; 
and  he  bestowed  his  daughter  Matilda,  who  had  become  a 
widow,  on  Geoffery,  the  son  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou. 

Henry  died  at  St.  Dennis  le  Forment,  from  eating  too 
plentifidly  of  lampreys,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  leaWng  by  will  his 
daughter  Matilda  the  heir  of  all  his  dominions.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  accomphshed  princes  that  ever  graced  the 
Enghsh  throne.  His  person  was  manly,  and  his  counte- 
nance engaging ;  and  he  was  eloquent,  penetrating,  and 
brave.  By  his  great  progress  in  literature,  he  acquired  the 
name  of  Btau-derc,  or  the  scholar ;  but  his  application  to 
those  sedentary  pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  aciivitj  ZT.i 
vigilance  of  his  government. 

The  failure  of  male  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  duchy  of  Normandy,  seemed  to  leave  the  sue- 

tilda;  but  no  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last, 
than  Stephen,  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, hastened  to  London,  and  was  saluted  king  by  the 
populace.  His  father  was  the  count  of  Blois,  whom  Adela 
had  married ;  and  Stephen  had  always  affected  the  greatest 
attachment  to  his  uncle,  the  late  king,  and  the  most  ardent 
zeal  for  the  succession  of  Matilda.  After  gaining  the 
populace,  Stephen  next  acquired  ^he  good- will  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  influence  of  his  brother  Henry,  bishop  of 
Wincliester ;  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bisliop  of  Canterbury,  without  much  attendance  indeed, 
but  without  opposition. 

The  Normans  no  sooner  heard  that  Stephen  had  seized 
the  English  crown,  than  they  swore  allegiance  to  him  ; 
and  Matilda  was  scarcely  informed  of  her  father's  death, 
before  she  found  another  had  usurped  her  rights.  Jjfatilda, 
however,  did  not  long  delay  to  assert  her  clt^P^^  ^^^ 
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crown.  Encouraged  by  a  quarrel  which  had  broken  ott 
between  Stephen  and  some  of  the  clergy,  slie  landed  in 
England,  with  Robert,  earl  of  Glouceeter,  and  a  retinue 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  knights.  She  fixed  her  residence 
at  Arundel  castle,  the  gates  of  which  were  opened  to  her 
by  Adelais,  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  she  excited  her  par- 
tisans to  take  arms  in  every  county  of  England.  The  war 
quickly  broke  out  in  every  quarter;  and  England,  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  distressed  and  laid  waste  by  the 
fury  of  the  contending  parties.  At  last,  a  battle  took  place 
between  Stephen  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  After  a  vio- 
lent shock,  the  two  wings  of  the  royalists  were  put  to 
flight ;  and  Stephen  himself,  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
was  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  authority  of  Matilda  now  seemed  to  be  established 
over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  affairs  did  not  remain  long 
in  this  situation.  Matilda  was  passionate  and  imperious, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  temper  with  affabiUty  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  refusal.  Stephen's  queen,  seconded  by  many  of 
the  nobility,  petitionea  for  the  liberty  of  her  husband,  on 
condition  that  he  should  renounce  the  crown,  and  retire 
iiito  a  convent.  Other  petitions  also  were  presented  to 
Matilda ;  but  she  rejected  them  all  in  the  most  haughty 
and  peremptory  manner.  A  conspiracy  was  entered  into 
to  seize  her  person ;  but  Matilda  saved  herself  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  to  Oxford.  The  civil  war  was  rekinnlprl  with  j(i 
■greater  fiiry  than  ever ;  and  MatiJda,  harassed  with  inces- 
sant action,  sought  repose  with  her  son  in  Normandy. 

But  when  prince  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda,  had  reach- 
ed his  sixteenth  year,  he  resolved  to  reclaim  his  hereditary 
kingdom.  Informed  of  the  dispositions  of  the  English  in 
his  favour,  he  invaded  England  ;  and,  at  Malmesbury,  he 
prepared  to  encounter  Stephen  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
great  men  on  both  sides,  aleirmed  at  the  consequences  of  a 
decisive  action,  compelled  the  rival  princes  to  a  negotia- 
tion. It  was  agreed,  that,  on  the  demise  of  Stephen,  the 
crown  should  revert  to  Henry ;  and  that  William,  Ste- 
phen's surviving  son,  should  succeed  to  the  earldom  of 
Boulogne,  and  his  patrimonial  estate.  After  all  the  barons 
had  sworn  to  the  observance  of  tliis  treaty,  and  done  ho- 
mage to  Henry,  as  heir-apparent  tfi  the  crown,  that  prince 
evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and  the  dbath  of  Stephen,  which 
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happened  the  next  year,  after  a  8hort  illness,  in  the  fiftieth 
^ear  of  his  ag^e,  put  an  end  to  farther  jealousies. 

Had  Stephen  succeeded  by  a  just  title  to  the  crovm,  he 
seems  to  have  been  well  quaUfied  to  have  promoted  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  was  possessed  of  industry, 
activity,  and  courage ; ,  and  though  his  judgment  may  be 
arraigned,  his  humanity  must  be  acknowledged,  and  his 
address  commended.  During  this  reign,  the  see  of  Rome 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  its  encroachments,  and  ulti- 
mately pretended  to  a  paramount  authority  over  the  kings 
of  this  country.  , 


CHAP.  IV. 

Reigns  of  Henri/  IL^  Richard  /.,  and  John. 

The  first  acts  of  Henry's  government  corresponded  to 
^      the  high  idea  entertained  of  his  abilities.     He  dis- 
1155  °^®^^  ^^®  mercenary  soldiers  of  Stephen ;  revok- 
ed all  grants  made  by  his  predecessors ;  restored 
ihe  coin  which  had  been  debased  during  the  fonner  reign ; 
and  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  violence. 

In  addition  to  his  possessing  the  throne  of  England, 
Heniy,  in  right  of  his  father,  was  master  of  Anjou  and 
Touraine ;  in  that  of  his  mother,  of  Normandy  and  Maine ; 
in  that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienne,  Poictou,  Xantiogne,  Au- 
Tergne,  Pehgord,  Angoumois,  and  the  Limosin  ;  and  he 
annexed  Brittany  to  his  other  states ;  all  of  which  ren- 
dered him  one  of'the  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Christen- 
dom, and  an  object  of  great  jealousy  to  the  king  of  France. 
Heniy  directed  his  attention  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  had  grown  with  a  rapidity  not  to 
be  brooked  by  a  prince  of  his  high  spirit.     To  facilitate 
his  design  of  suppressing  them,  he  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  metropohtan,  ]3ecket,  his  chancellor,  on  whose  flexibi- 
lity of  temper  he  had  made  a  wrong  estimate. 

Thomas  a  Becket  was  born  of  reputable  parents  in  the 
city  of  London ;  and  having  insinuated  himself  into  the 
'Sivour  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  obtained 
fiom  that  prelate  considerable  preferment.  Being  of  a 
gay  and  splendid  turn,  and  apparently  Uttle  tenacious  of 
eoqfesiastical  privileges,  Henry  thought  him  the  fittest  per- 
Vni«  on  the  death  of  Theobald,  for  the  high  station  Q^e:* 
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tropolitan ;  but  no  sooner  was  lie  installed  on  this  '. 
dignity,  than  he  altered  ]iis  conduct  and  demeanor, 
maintained  in  his  retinue  and  attendants  alone  his  ani 
pomp  and  lustre ;  in  his  own  person  he  alfected  the  gre 
austerity ;  he  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin,  which  he 
tended  to  conceal ;  he  seemed  perpetually  employed  i 
citing  prayers  and  pious  lectures ;  and  all  men  of  pen 
tion  plainly  saw  that  he  was  meditating  some  great  de 

Though  Henry  found  himself  grievously  mistaken  i 
character  of  the  person  whom  he  had  raised  to  the 
macy,  yet  he  determined  not  to  desist  from  his  forme 
tention  of  retrenching  clerical  usuri>ations.  The  ec( 
astics  in  that  age  had  renounced  all  Immediate  subor< 
tion  to  the  magistrate ;  and  crimes  of  the  blackest  die 
committed  by  them  with  impunity.  A  clerk  in  Wo 
tersliire,  having  debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter, 
proceeded  to  murder  the  father ;  the  general  indign 
against  the  crime,  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the  reme 
an  abuse  which  had  l>ecome  so  palpable,  and  to  requin 
the  clerk  should  be  deUvercd  up,  and  receive  condign 
ishment  from  the  magistrate.  Beckct  insisted  on  the  ] 
leges  of  the  church,  and  maintained  that  no  greater  pu 
ment  could  be  inflicted  on  the  criminal  than  degradi 

In  order  to  define  expressly  those  laws  to  which  1 
quired  obedience,  and  to  mark  the  limits  between  the 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  Henry  summoned  a  < 
ral  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon ;  ^ 
by  his  influence  or  authority,  the  laws  so  favourable  U 
rogative,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Constitutions  of 
rendon,  were  voted  without  opposition.  Becket,  of  o 
prelates,,  jjlone  ^vithheld  his  assent ;  but  he  was  a 
obliged  to  comply,  and  engaged  by  oath  legally^  tcitk 
faithy  and  tcithout  fraud  or  reseiTC,  to  observe  l 
However,  Alexander,  who  was  pope  at  that  time, 
demned  them  in  the  strongest  terms,  abrogated,  aim 
and  rejected  thein. 

Becket  no  sooner  learned  the  determination  of  tlu 
man  pontifi*,  than  he  expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  f< 
compliance,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  the  other  bi 
to  adhere  to  their  common  rights.  This  excited  the  r< 
ment  of  Henry,  who  caused  a  prosecution  for  some 
that  he  held  to  be  commenced  against  him ;  and  wli. 

himself  from  appearing,  on  accoi 
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indkpositioD,  he  was  arraigned  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of 
the  king's  court ;  and  being  condemned,  his  goods  and 
chattels  were  confiscated.  Henry  soon  after  required 
Becket  to  give  in  the  account  of  Lis  administration  while 
chancellor,  and  estimated  the  balance  due  at  44,000 
marks,  for  which  he  demanded  sureties.  After  celebra- 
ting mass,  where  he  had  previously  ordered  that  the  introit 
to  the  communion  service  should  begin  with  the  words,- 
J^rinces  sat  and  spake  against  me,  arrayed  in  the  sacred 
vestments,  and  bearing  the  cross  aloft  in  his  hands,  he 
entered  the  royal  apartments,  and  declared  that  he  put 
himself  and  his  see  mider  the  protection  of  tlie  supreme 
pontiff.  Having  in  vain  asked  permission  to  leave  North- 
ampton, he  withdrew  secretly  to  the  sea-coast,  and  found 
a  vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  France,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  token  of  regard. 

Heniy  issued  orders  to  his  justiciaries,  inhibiting,  under 
severe  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  archbishop ; 
and  by  discovering  some  intentions  of  acknowledging 
Pascal  III.,  the  anti-pope  at  that  time,  he  endeavoured  to 
terrify  the  enterprising  though  prudent  pontiff  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
Becket  not  only  issued  a  censure,  excommunicating  the 
king's  chief  ministers  by  name,  but  also  abrogated  and 
annulled  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon ;  and  he  declared 
that  he  suspended  the  spiritual  thunder  over  Henry  him- 
self, solely  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the  blow  by  a 
timely  repentance. 

At  length  a  reconciliation  was  effected  bet^veen  the  king 
and  the  primate ;  and  Becket  was  allowed  to  return,  on 
conditions  which  may  be  esteemed  both  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  that  prelate.  He  was  not  required  to 
give  up  any  rights  of  the  church,  or  resign  any  of  those 
pretensions  which  had  been  the  original  ground  of  the 
controversy.  It  was  agreed  that  all  thv.se  questions  should 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents 
should,  without  making  ftirther  submission,  be  restored  to 
all  their  livings ;  and  that  even  the  possessors  of  such  be- 
nefices as  depended  on  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  had 
been  filled  during  the  primate's  absence,  should  be  expel- 
led, and  Becket  have  liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.  In 
return  for  concessions  which  trenched  so  deeply  on  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Henry  reaped  only  the 
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advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  absolved  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against  them,  and 
of  preventing  the  interdict  with  which  his  kingdom  had 
been  threatened.  So  anxious  was  Heniy  to  accommo- 
date all  differences,  and  to  reconcile  himself  fully  with 
Becket,  that  on  one  occasion  he  humiliated  himself  so 
far  as  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he 
mounted  his  horse. 

Whilst  the  king  was  expecting  an  interdict  to  be  laid  on 
his  kingdom,  he  had  associated  his  son,  prince  Henry,  m 
the  royalty,  and  had  caused  him  to  be  crowned  by  the 
archbishop  of  York.  Becket,  elated  by  the  victory  which 
he  had  gained  over  his  sovereign,  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land suspended  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  excommuni- 
cated the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  who  hcui  as- 
sisted at  the  coronation  of  the  prince. 

When  the  suspended  and  excommunicated  prelates  ar- 
rived at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then  resided,  and  inform- 
ed  him  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  Becket,  he  was  vehe- 
mently agitated,  and  burst  forth  in  an  exclamation  again  si 
his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal,  he  said,  had  so  long  left 
him  exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and  im- 
perious prelate.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  household,  Regi- 
nald Fitz-Urse,  William  de  Traci,  Hugh  de  Moreville, 
and  Richard  Brito,  taking  these  passionate  expressions  to 
be  a  hint  for  the  primate's  death,  inunediately  communi- 
cated their  thoughts  to  each  other ;  and  swearing  to  avenge 
their  prince's  quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from  court.  The 
four  assassins,  though  they  took  different  roads  to  Eng- 
land, arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  Saltwood,  near 
Canterbury ;  and  being  there  joined  by  some  assistants, 
tliey  proceeded  in  great  haste  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace^ 
They  found  the  primate,  who  trusted  entirely  to  the  sa- 
credness  of  his  character,  very  slenderly  attended ;  and 
tliough  they  threw  out  many  menaces  and  reproaches 
against  him,  he  was  so  incapable  of  fear,  that,  without 
using  any  precautions  against  their  violence,  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  St.  Benedict's  church  to  hear  vespers. 
They  followed  him  thither,  attacked  him  before  the  altar, 
and  having  cloven  his  head  with  many  blows,  retired  with- 
out experiencing  any  opposition.  Such  was  the  tragical 
end  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  a  prelate  of  the  most  lofty,  in- 
trepid, and  inflexible  spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover  to  the 
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worid,  and  probably  to  himself,  the  enterprises  of  pride 
and  ambition,  under  the  disguise  of  sanctity,  and  of  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  religion. 

The  intelligence  of  Becket^s  murder  threw  the  king  into 
the  greatest  consternation ;  and  he  was  immediately  sen- 
able  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  he  had  to  ap- 
prehend from  so  horrible  an  event.     However,  the  rage  of 
Alexander  was  appeased,  by  the  ministers  of  Henry  ma- 
king oath  before  the  whole  consistory  of  their  sovereign's 
innocence,  and  engaging  that  he  would  make  every  sub* 
mission  which  should  be  required  of  him.     Becket  was 
afterwards  canonized  by  the  pope ;  and  pilgrimages  were 
performed  to  obtain  his  intercession  with  heaven. 
Henry,  finding  himself  in  no  immediate  danger  from 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  undertook  an  expedi- 
1172  ^^^  against  Ireland.     That  island,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  besides  many  small 
tribes,  contained  ^ye  principal  sovereignties,  Munster, 
Leinster,  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught ;  and,  as  it  had 
been  usual  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  to  take  the  lead  in 
tbeirwars,  there  was  commonly  some  prince,  who  seemed, 
for  the  time,  to  act  as  monsirch  of  Ireland.       Roderic 
O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught,  was  then  advanced  to  this 
%nity ;  but  hw  government,  ill  obeyed  even  within  his 
wn  territory,  could  not  unite  the  people  in  any  measures 
either  for  the  establishment  of  order,  or  for  defence  against 
foreigners. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  having  rendered 
*"nwelf  obnoxious  by  his  licentious  tyranny,  had  been  ex- 
pelled his  dominions  by  a  confederacy,  of  which  Con- 
naught was  the  chief.    The  exiled  prince  applied  to  Henry 
^or  succour,  who  gave  Dermot  no  other  assistance  than 
letters  patent,  by  which  he  empowered  all  his  subjects  to 
^  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions.     Dermot  formed 
a  treaty  with  Richard,  sumamed  Strongbow,  earl  of  Stri- 
S^ ;  who  stipulated,  for  this  assistance,  a  promise  that  he 
should  marry  his  daughter  Eva,  and  be  declared  heir  to 
^  lus  territories.     Dermot  also  engaged  in  his  service 
Robert  Fitz-Stephens,  constable  of  Abertivi,  and  Maurice 
Ffe-Gerald,  and  obtained  their  promise  of  invading  Ire- 
Jand;  he  himself  privately  returned  to  his  own  state,  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  monastery  which  he  had  foimded,  and 
prapared  every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  English  allies. 
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The  troops  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  first  ready, 
gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights,  ma 
quires,  and  three  hundred  archers.  The  conjunct 
Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who  about  the  same  time  In 
over  ten  knights  and  sixty  archers,  enabled  Fitz-Sti 
to  attempt  the  siege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited 
Danes ;  and  after  gaining  an  advantage,  he  made  h 
master  of  the  place.  Soon  after,  Fitz-Gerald  arrive 
ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a  hundred  archers 
being  joined  by  the  former  adventurers,  composed  & 
which  nothing  in  Ireland  was  able  to  withstand.  R< 
the  chief  monarch  of  the  island,  was  foiled  in  differc 
tions ;  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obUged  to  submi 
give  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour;  and  ]> 
not  content  with  being  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Le 
projected  the  dethronine  of  Roderic,  and  aspired 
sole  dominion  of  Irelan£ 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  over  a  mesi 
to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  challenging  the  performance 
promise,  and  displaying  the  mighty  advantages 
might  now  be  reaped  by  a  reinforcement  of  waruke 
from  England.     Strongbow  first  sent  over  Raymon 
of  his  retmue,  with  ten  knights,  and  seventy  archers 
as  Richard  himself,  who  brought  over  two  hundred 
and  a  body  of  archers,  joined  them  a  few  days  a£t< 
English  made  themselves  masters  of  Waterford,  an 
ceeded  to  DubUn,  which  was  taken  by  assault.     Ri 
marrying  Eva,  became  soon  after,  by  the  death  of  D' 
master  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  .prepared 
tend  his  authority  over  all  Ireland. 

Henry,  jealous  of  the  progress  of  his  ovm  subject 
orders  to  recall  all  the  English ;  and  that  monarcl 
self  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  ki 
The  adventurers  appeased  him  by  offering  to  hold  a! 
acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown ;  and  the  Irish, 
dispirited  by  their  misfortunes,  nothing  more  was  : 
sary  than  to  receive  their  submission.  The  whole 
was  formally  annexed  to  the  English  crown ;  and  I 
after  granting  to  earl  Strigul  the  commission  of  sen 
of  Ireland,  returned  in  triumph  to  England. 

The  king  had  appointed  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  to 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  o 
mondy,  and  the  counties  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou 
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Eichard,  bis  second  son,  was  inyested  in  the  duchy  of 
Gruienne  and  county  of  Poictou ;  Geoffeiy,  his  third  aon^ 
inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and 
the  new  conquest  of  Ireland  was  destined  for  the  appa- 
nage of  John,  his  fourth  son.     But  this  exaltation  of  his 
family  excited  the  jealousy  of  all  his  neighbours,  who  made 
those  very  sous,  whose  fortunes  he  had  so  anxiously  esta* 
blished,  the  means  of  embittering  his  future  life,  and  dis- 
turbing his  government. 

Young  Henry  had  been  persuaded  by  Lewis  of  France, 

that  by  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  in  the  life  of  his 

£eLther,  he  was  entitled  to  sovereignty.     In  consequence  of 

these  extravagant  ideas,  he  desired  the  king  to  resign  to 

bim  either  the  crown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of  Nor- 

i&axidy;  and  on  the  king  refusing  to  grant  his  request,  he 

fled  to  Paris.     Whilst  Henry  was  alarmed  at  this  incident, 

his  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  conduct  of  his  queen, 

Eleanor,  who  was  not  less  troublesome  to  her  present 

husband  by  her  jealousy,  in  regard  to  fair  Rosamond  and 

others,  than  she  had  been  to  her  former  by  her  gallantries. 

:  She  communicated  her  discontents  to  her  two  younger 

^  sons,  Geoffery  and  Richard ;  persuaded  them  that  they 

were  also  entided  to  the  present  possession  of  the  territo- 

nes  which  ^ad  been  assigned  them,  and  induced  them  to 

flee  secretly  to  the  court  of  France.     Thus  Europe  saw 

with  astonishment  three  boys,  scarcely  arrived  at  puberty. 

Pretend  to  dethrone  their  father,  a  monarch  in  the  full 

J,         figoar  of  his  age,  and  plenitude  of  his  power. 

ii  The  king  of  England  was  obliged  to  seek  for  auxiliaries 

hi  the  tribes  of  banditti,  who,  under  the  name  of  Braban- 

^<a»8,  or  Cottereaux,  proffered  their  swords  to  the  most 

H^ral  employer.     At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  of  these 

^y  and  lawless  ruffians,  and  the  few  troops  that  he  had 

^'•oughtfrom  Ireland,  he  attacked  aind  defeated  the  French 

^niy,  and  crushed  the  insurgents  in  Brittany.     He  con- 

•"J^his  negotiations  in  the  midst  of  victory,  and  offered 

tohig  undutiful  sons  the  most  liberal  terms;  but  these 

I        Vere  rejected  by  the  confederates,  who  depended  on  the 

I        league  they  had  concerted  with  the  king  of  Scotland,  and 

I       ^•Teral  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of  England. 

In  consequence  of  that  league,  the  king  of  Scotland 
'•yoke  into  the  northern  provinces  with  a  great  army  of 
ci^lity  thousand  men^  and  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all  Ids 
6* 
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enemies  in  France,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in  a  postufH  "^ 
of  defence,  now  found  England  the  seat  of  dcuiger.     H)0 
landed  at  Southampton ;  and  knowing  the  influence  <lff 
superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  he  hastened  lO- 
Canterbury,  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  canonized 
ashes  of  Thomas  k  Becket.     As  soon  as  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  he  dismounted,  walked" 
barefoot  towards  it,  prostrated  himself  before  the  shrine' 
of  the  saint,  remained  in  fasting   and  prayer  during  a 
whole  day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy  relicks.     He  ; 
also  assembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed  himself 
l)efore  them,  put  a  scourge  of  discipline  into  the  hands  of 
each,  and  presented  his  bare  shoulders  to  the  lashes  which 
these  ecclesiastics  inflicted  upon  him.     Next  day  he  re- 
ceived absolution  ;  and  departing  for  London,  soon  after 
received  the  agreeable  intelhgence   of  a   great  victory 
which  his  generals  had  obtained  oiver  the  Scots,  in  which 
William  their  king  was  tcdcen  prisoner,  and  which  bein^ 
gained,  as  was  reported,  on  the  very  day  of  his  absolution, 
was  regarded  as  the  earnest  of  his  final  reconcihation  with 
Heaven  and  with  Thomas  k  Becket. 

This  victory  was  decisive  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  en- 
tirely broke  tibe  spirit  of  the  EngUsh  rebels.  In  a  few 
weeks  all  England  was  restored  to  tranquility.  Lewis, 
the  king  of  France,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  cessation 
of  arms,  and  engaged  with  sincerity  in  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
and  Heniy,  after  granting  to  his  sons  much  lesl^  favourable 
terms  than  he  had  formerly  offered,  received  their  submis- 
sions. It  cost  the  king  of  Scots  the  ancient  independency 
of  his  crown,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  William  stipu- 
lated to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all  his  other 
possessions ;  and  the  English  monarch  engaged  the  king 
and  states  of  Scotland  to  make  a  perpetual  cession  of  the 
fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Roxbury,  and  to  allow  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh  to  remain  in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time. 
This  was  the  first  great  ascendant  which  England  had 
over  Scotland  ;  and  indeed  the  first  important  transaction 
between  the  kuigdom&T. 

A  few  years  after,  Henry  found  his  eldest  son  again  en- 
gaged in  conspiracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms  against  him. 
But  while  the  young  prince  was  conducting  these  intrigues, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Martel,  a  castle  near  Tu* 
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renne,  where  he  died  full  of  remorse  for  his  undutiful  be- 
hariour  to  his  father. 

A  crasade  had  been  once  more  projected ;  but  Philip, 
who  fiUed  the  throne  of  France,  and  was  jealous  oif  Hen- 
ry's power,  entered  into  a  private  confederacy  with  young 
Richard.  Philip  demanded  that  Richard  should  be  crown- 
ed kin^  of  Eiigland,  be  immediately  invested  with  ail  his 
father's  transmarine  dominions,  and  espouse  AUce,  Phihp^s 
sister,  to  whom  he  hEid  been  already  affianced.  Henry 
refused  to  accede  to  these  stipulations ;  but  experiencing 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  suhaiiL, 
to  the  rigorous  terms  which,  under  the  mediation  of  tfl^^' 
duke  of  "Burgundy,  were  offered  to  him. 

The  mort&cation,  however,  which  Henry  endured  on 
this  occasion,  was  increased  by  discovering  that  his  fourth 
SOD,  John,  who  had  ever  been  his  favourite,  had  secretly 
entered  into  the  unnatur^  confederacy  which  Richard  had 
formed  against  him.  The  unhappy  father,  already, over- 
loaded with  cares  and  sorrows,  finding  this  laat  disappoint- 
ment in  his  domestic  tenderness,  broke  o&t  into  expres- 
sions of  the  utmost  despair,  cursed  the  day  on  which  he 
received  his  miseraHe  being,  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrate- 
ful and  undutiful  children  a  malediciMm  whiclbhe  coidd 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  retract.  The  agitation  of  his 
loiiui  threw  him  into  a  hngering  fever,  of  which  he  ex- 
pired at  the  c^tle  of  Cliinon,  near  Saumur,  in  the  fifty- 
^ghth  year  <tf  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ; 
^  he  was  buried  at  Fontervrault. 

Henry  was  the  greatest  prince  of  liis  time  for  wisdom 
and  abilities,  and  the  most  powerful,  in  extent  of  domi- 
nion, of  all  that  had  filled  the  throne  of  England.  His 
eharacter,  in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life,  is  almost 
without  a  blemish ;  and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  every 
accomplishment,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  renders  a 
man  either  estimable  or  amiable.  He  loved  peace,  but 
possessed  both  bravery  and  abilities  in  war ;  he  was  pro- 
vident without  timidity ;  severe  in  tlie  execution  of  justice 
without  rigour ;  and  temperate  without  austerity. 

The  remorse  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful  behaviour 
towards  his  father,  influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  .    j, 
his  servants  after  his  succession.     Those  who  had  |  ■  qq 
fiivoured  his  rebellion  were  on  all  occasions  treated 
▼itfa  disregard  and  contempt,  whilst  the  faithful  ministenr 
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of  Henry,  who  had  opposed  the  enterprises  of  his  §0119 
were  continued  in  those  offices  which  they  had  honoura< 
biy  discharged  to  their  fcmner  master. 

The  love  of  military  glory  impelled  the  king  to  act,  fronc 
the  beginning  of  liis  reign,  as  If  the  sole  purpose  of  hii 
government  had  been  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  anc 
the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  This  zea 
against  infidels,  being  communicated  to  his  subjects,  brok^ 
out  m  London  on  the  day  of  his  coronation ;  when  soiim 
Jews,  wlio  had  presumed,  contrary  to  the  orders  of  tfa< 
p-^king,  to  approach  the  hall  in  which  he  dined,  were  draggec 
forth,  and  put  to  death,  and  vengeance  fell  on  their  inno' 
cent  brethren.  Instantly,  their  houses  were  broken  open 
tiieir  effects  plundered,  and  themselves  slaughtered.  Th< 
inhabitants  of  other  cities  followed  the  example  of  the  poo* 
pie  of  Xondon ;  and  in  York,  five  hundred  Jews,  who  hai 
retired  into  the  castle,  finding  themselves  unable  to  defeiM 
it,  murdered  their  own  wives  and  children,  and,  setting  fin 
to  the  house,  perished  in  the  fiames. 

Richard,  regardless  of  every  other  consideration  thai 
the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  endeavoured  to  obtaii 
supplies  for  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  war,  by  ever 
expedient  which  heeould  devise.  He  put  to  sale  the  reve 
nues  and  manors  of  the  crown,  and  the  offices  of  greates 
trust  and  power.  He  yielded  up  for  ten  thousand  mark 
the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  with  the  fortresses  of  Roxbo 
rough  and  Berwick.  He  even  declared,  that  he  wouli 
sell  London  itself,  could  he  find  a  purchaser.  He  left  thi 
administration  in  tlie  hands  of  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham 
and  of  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely ;  and,  accompanied  b^ 
all  the  miUtary  and  fiery  spirits  of  the  kingdom,  set  ou 
for  the  frontiers  of  Burgundy,  where  he  had  engaged  t 
meet  the  French  king. 

In  the  plains  of  Vezelay,  Richard  and  Philip  reviewer 
their  forces,  and  found  their  combined  army  amount  t 
one  hundred  thousand  men;  and  after  repeating  thei 
vows  of  friendship  to  each  other,  they  separated,  Richan 
embarking  at  Marseilles,  and  PhiUp  at  Genoa.  The; 
reached  Messina  about  the  same  time,  and  passed  th 
winter  in  Sicily,  where  several  quarrels  broke  out  betweei 
the  troops  of  the  different  nations ;  and  these  were  com 
icated  to  the  two  kings,  who,  however,  waiving  imme 
lies,  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land, 
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The  English  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake  in  the 
aege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  which  had  been  attacked  for  ' 
more  than  two  years  by  the  united  force  of  all  the  chris- 
tiuis  m  PaloBtine.     The  siege  of  Acre  was  pressed  with 
redoubled  ardour ;  but  the  harmony  of  the  chiefs  was  of 
short  duration.     The  opposite  views  of  Richard  and  Philip 
produced  faction  and  dissention  in  the  christian  army,  and 
retarded  all  its  operations.     But  as  the  length  of  the  siege 
had  reduced  the  Saracen  garrison  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  surrendered  themselves  prisoners ;  and  the  gates  of 
Acre  were  opened  to  the  conquerors. 

On  the  surnmder  of  this  place,  Philip,  disgusted  with 
the  ascendancy  acquired  by  Richard,  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  returning  to  France^  under  the  plea  of  a  bad  state 
of  health.  He  left,  however,  to  the  king  of  England,  ten 
thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  engaged  by  oath  not  to  commence  hostili- 
ties against  that  prince's  dominions  during  his  absence ; 
but  he  no  sooner  reached  home,  tlicm  he  proceeded,  though 
secretly,  in  a  project  which  the  present  situation  of  Eng- 
land rendered  inviting. 

hnmediately  after  Richard  had  left-^nglandt  tbelwe 
prelates,  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm, 
broke  out  into  animosities  against  each  other,  and  threw 
the  kingdom  into  confusion.     Longchamp,  naturally  pre* 
nunptuous,  and  armed  with  the  legatine  commission,  hesi- 
tated not  to  arrest  his  colleague,  the  biihop  of  Durham, 
luul  governed  the  kingdom  by  his  sole  authority.     At 
length,  he  had  the  temerity  to  throw  into  prison  Geoffrey, 
wchittshop  of  York.     This  breach  of  ecclesiastical  privi- 
es excited  such  an  universal  ferment,  that  prince  John 
iummoned  the  guardian  before  a  council  of  the  nobility 
and  prelates.     Longchamp,  conscious  of  his  error,  fled 
beyond  sea,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices  of  chancellor 
And  chief  justiciary ;  but  biis  commission  of  legate  still 
enabled  him  to  disturb  the  government.     Philip  not  only 
promoted  his  intrigues,  but  entered  into  a  corres-  ^^  ^^ 
{Mmdence  with  John,  to  whom  he  promised  his  sis-  jioo 
ter  Alice  in  marriage,  and  the  possession  of  all 
fiichard^s  transmarine  dominions.     John  was  with  diffi- 
culty deterred  from  this  enterprise  by  the  vigilance  of  his 
inother,  and  the  menaces  of  the  council. 
The  jealousy  of  Philip  was  excited  by  the  glory  which 
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the  actions  of  Richard  gained  him  in  the  east.  The  king 
of  England  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  Saracens, 
of  whom  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
field  of  battle ;  he  recovered  Ascalon,  and  advanced  witliin 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  his  enterprise ;  but  long 
abisence,  fatigue,  disease,  and  want,  had  abated  the  ardour 
of  the  crusaders.  Every  one,  except  the  king  of  England, 
expressed  a  desire  of  returning  into  Europe.  Richard 
was  forced  to  yield  to  their  importunities ;  and  he  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  Saladin,  by  which  the  christians  were 
left  in  possession  of  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  sea-port  towns 
of  Palestine,  and  were  allowed  a  free  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

As  Richard  was  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  Philip, 
he  ventured  not  to  pass  through  France  on  his  return,  bat 
sailed  to  the  Adriatic ;  and  being  shipwrecked  near  Aquiw 
leia,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  endeavoin^ 
to  pursue  his  route  through  Germany.  At  Vienna  he  was 
arrested  by  orders  of  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and  by  him 
he  was  sold  to  the  emperor  H^nry  VI.,  who  affected  to 
consider  him  as  an  enemy,  on  account  of  an  alliance  whieh 
he  had  contracteni  with  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily.  Thus 
Richard,  who  had  filled  the  world  with  his  renown,  waft 
confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with  irons. 

The  king  of  France  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  his 
misfortunes.     Philip  entered  into  negotiations  with 
1 1  go  prince  John,  who  stipulated  to  deliver  to  the  king, 
of  France  a  great  part  of  Normandy,  and  received, 
in  return,  the  investiture  of  all  Richard's  transmarine  do- 
minions.    In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Phihp  invaded 
Normandy,  smd  by  the  treachery  of  John's  adherents  over- 
ran a  great  part  of  it ;  but  he  was  repulsed  from  the  walls 
of  Rouen,  by  the  gallantry  of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  Prince 
John  was  not  more  successful  in  his  attempt  in  England : 
though  he  made  himself  master  of  the  castles  of  Windsor 
and  Wallingford,  yet  finding  the  barons  every  where  averse 
to  his  cause,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  again  to  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  Richard,  in  Germany,  sufiered  every 
kind  of  insult  and  indignity;  he  was  accused  by  Henry, 
before  the  diet  of  the  empire,  of  maldng  an  alliaince  with 
Tancred,  the  usurper  of  Sicily ;  of  affronting  the  duke  oi 
Austria  before  Acre ;  of  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
ohristiaa  agns  by  his  quarrels  with  the  king  of  France  ; 
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and  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  leaving  Jeru- 
salem in  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  emperor.  Richard, 
after  deigning  to  apologise  for  his  conduct,  burst  out  into 
indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with ; 
and  the  emperor,  finding  it  impracticable  to  detain  the 
king  of  England  longer  in  captivity,  agreed  to  restore  him 
to  Lis  freedom  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  thou- 
sand marks,  or  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
our  present  money. 

The  joy  of  the  English  was  extreme  on  the  appearance 
of  their  monarch,  who  was  crowned  anew  at  Winchester, 
as  if  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy  of  captivity.     As  soon  as 
Philip  heard  of  the  king's  deliverance,  he  wrote  to  his 
confederate  John  in  these  terms :  '*  take  care  of  yourself — 
the  devil  is  broken  loose."    John,  however,  anxious  to 
cUsengage  himself  from  an  associate  whose  fortunes  seem- 
ed decUniag,  threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  and  im- 
plored his  mercy.     *'  I  forgive  you,*'  said  the  king,  "  and 
hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  your  injuries,  as  you  will  my 
paidon." 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  object  of  Richard's 
resentment  and  aafanosity ;  and  during  five  years  afler  the 
king's  return,  the  two  sovereigns  were  engaged  in  a  series 
of  Mthless  negotiations  cuid  desultory  waHkre.  The  car- 
dinal of  St.  Mary,  the  pope's  legate,  was  employed  in 
changing  a  truce  into  a  durable  peace,  when  the  death  of 
Richard  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

Vidomer,  viscoont  of  Limoges,  having  found  a  treasure, 
it  was  claimed  by  Richard,  as  his  superior  lord ;  and  that 
nobleman  was  besieged  by  the  king  in  the  castle  of  Cha- 
loDg.    As  Richard  approached  to  survey  the  works,  one 
Bertrand  de  Grourdon,  an  archer,  pierced  his  shoulder  with 
an  arrow.     The  wound  was  not  dangerous ;  but  the  un- 
ikilfbhiess  of  the  surgeon  rendered  it  mortal.     The  king, 
sensiUe  that  hiB  end  was  approaching,  sent  for  Gourdon, 
and  said,  "  wretch,  what  have  I  ever  done  to  you,  to  in- 
duce you  to  seek  my  life  ?"    The  prisoner  coolly  replied, 
"70U  killed  with  your  own  hands-my  father  and  my  two 
brothers :  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may  take 
R?enge,  by  inflicting  on  me  the  most  severe  torments ; 
but  I  shall  endure  them  with  pleasure,  provided  I  caen 
think  that  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  from 
raeh  a  nuisance."     The  mind  of  Richard  was  softened  by 
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the  near  approach  of  death,  and  the  magnanimity  of  Grcuiv 
don ;  he  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a  sum  <^ 
money  to  be  given  him ;  but  Marcadee,  one  of  Riehard'« 
genemls,  privately  seized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  hm 
alive,  and  then  hanged  him.  ^ 

Thus  died  Richard,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  amf 
the  forty-second  of  his  age.  The  most  shining  psurts  df 
his  character  are  his  miUtaiy  talents,  and  his  personal 
courage,  which  gained  him  the  appellation  of  ^'  Co8Ur  de 
Lion,"  or  "  the  Lion-hearted."  He  was,  however,  a  pias- ' 
ttionate  lover  of  poetry ;  and  some  poetical  works  of  his 
composition  are  still  extant.  He  left  behind  him  no  issue; 
and  by  his  last  will,  he  declared  his  brother  John  heir  to 
all  his  dominions,  though  by  a  formal  deed  before  he  em- 
barked for  the  Holy  Ltmd,  he  had  named  as  his  successor, 
his  nephew  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  the  son  ofGeaSnej^ 
elder  brother  of  John,  who  was  now  only  twelve  3rears  of  age. 

The  barons  of  the  transmarine  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine, 
and  Touraine,  declared  in  favour  of  Arthur,  and 
IIQQ  applied  for  assistance  to  the  French  monarch. 
Plulip,  who  desired  only  an  occasion  to  embarrass 
John,  and  to  dismember  his  dorainiohs,  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  young  duke  of  iBrittany.  John,  after  being 
acknowledged  in  Normandy  and  England,  returned  to 
France,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  Philip,  No- 
thing enabled  the  king  to  bring  matters  to  a  happy  issue 
so  much  as  the  selfish  and  intriguing  character  of  the 
French  monarch.  Constantia,  the  momer  of  Arthur,  was 
jealous  that  Philip  intended  ih  usurp  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  provinces  which  had  declared  for  her  son.  She, 
therefore,  secretly  carried  off  her  son  from  Paris,  put  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  restored  the  provinces  which 
had  adhered  ttf^  him,  and  made  him  do  homage  for  tlie 
duchy  of  Brittany,  which  ms  regarded  as  a  fief  of  Nor- 
mandy. As  Philip,  after  mis  incident,  saw  that  he  could 
not  carry  on  the  war  with  success,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  John,  in  which  the  limits  of  their  territories  were  ad- 
justed; and,  to  render 'their  union  more  permanent,  the 
*  king  of  England  gave  his  niece,  Blanche  of  Castile,  in 
marriage  to  prince  Louis,  Philip's  eldest  son,  and  with 
her  the  baronies  of  Xssoadun  and  Gracai,  and  other  fiefe 
in  Berri. 

Thai  iecure,  as  he  imagined,  on  the  side  of  France, 
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Jobn  indulged  Lis  passion  for  Isabella,  the  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Angouleme,  a  lady  with  whom  he  ik^ 
had  become  much  enamoured.     Though  his  queen,  ^^^^^ 
the  heiress  of  the  family  of  Gloucester,  was  still  alive,  and 
Isabella  was  betrothed  to  the  count  of  Marche,  the  passion 
of  the  king  overcame  every  obstacle ;  he  persuaded  the 
count  of  Angouleme  to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her 
husband ;  and  having  procured  a  divorce  from  his  wife, 
he  espoused  Isabella,  regardless  of  the  menaces  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  injured  count. 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  hi.s  barons  either  by 
aftection  or  by  fear.     The  count  of  Marche  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  discontent  against  him,  ^^| 
excited  commotions  in  Poictou  and  Normandy, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  of  his  vassals.     He  summoned 
together  the  barons  of  England,  and  required  them  to  pass 
the  sea  under  his  standard,  and  to  quell  the  rebels ;  but 
he  found  that  he  possessed  as  httle  authority  in  that  king- 
dom  as  in  his  transmarine  provinces.     The  English  ba- 
rons unanimously  replied,  that  they  would  not  attend  him 
on  this  expedition,  unless  he  would  promise  to  restore  and 
preserve  their  privileges ;  but  John,  by  menaces,  engaged 
numy  of  them  to  follow  him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged 
the  rest  to  pay  the  price  of  their  exemption  from  service. 
The' force  which  the  king  carried  with  him,  and  that 
which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  rendered  him  greatly  su- 
perior to  the  malcontents ;  but,  elated  with  his  superiority, 
'     he  advanced  claims  which  gave  an  universal  alarm  to  his 
Tassab,  and  diffused  still  wider  the  general  discontent. 
The  king  of  France,  to  whom  the  complainants  appealed 
for  redress,  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  French  barons. 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  circumstanced,  the  duke  of 
i^ittany,  who  was  rising  to  man's  estate,  joined  the  king 
of  Fiance  and  the  revolted  nobles.     Impatient  of  military 
nnown,  the  young  prince  had  entered  Poictou  with  a  sm^ 
amy,  and  had  invested  Mirabeau,  in  which  was  his  grand- 
motfier,  quee»Eleanor,  when  John  attacked  his  camp,  dis- 
persed his  9rmy,  and  took  him  prisoner.     The  king  repre- 
MDted  to  Arthur  the  folly  of  his  pretensions,  and  required 
him  to  renounce  the  French  alliance ;  but  the  brave,  though 
xmpradent  youth,  maintained  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
4iierted  1^  claim  not  only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to 
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the  crown  of  England.  John,  sensible,  from  these  symp- 
toms of  spirit,  that  the  young  prince  might  hereafter  prove 
a  dangerous  rival,  ordered  him  to  be  despatched ;  but  when 
he  found  that  his  commands  had  not  been  obeyed,  the  cruel 
tyrant  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and  fastening  a 
stone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

AH  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhimian  deed ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  king,  who  was  now  detested  by 
his  subjects,  retained  a  very  precarious  authority  over  both 
the  people  and  the  barons  in  his  dominions.  As  John 
had  got  into  his  power  his  niece  Eleanor,  sister  to  Arthur, 
the  Bretons  chose  for  their  sovereign  Alice,  a  younger 
daughter  of  Constantia,  by  a  second  marriage.  They  tdso 
solicited  the  assistance  of  Philip,  who  received  their  appli- 
cation with  pleasure,  summoned  John  to  a  trial,  and  on 
his.  non-appearance,  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  to  his 
superior  lord  all  his  fiefs  in  France. 

The  king  of  France  perceived  the  opportunity  favoura- 
ble for  expelling  the  English,  or  rather  the  English  king, 
<Qnd  of  re-annexing  to  the  French  crown  so  many  conside- 
rable appendages,  of  which,  during  several  ages,  it  had 
been  dismembered.  Phihp  extended  his  conquests  along 
the  banks  of  the  Loire,  while  John  consumed  his  hours  at 
Rouen  in  pastimes  and  amusements.  *'  Let  the  French 
go  on,"  said  he,  "  I  will  retake  in  a  day  what  it  has  .cost 
them  years  to  acquire."  Yet,  instead  of  fulfilling  this 
vaunt,  he  meanly  applied  to  the  pope,  Innocent  III.,  who 
ordered  Philip  to  stop  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  king  of  England.  Philip, 
however,  instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  the  pope,  laid 
siege  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the  most  considerable  fortress 
on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  which  was  taken  by  a  sud- 
den assault  in  the  night.  When  the  bulwark  of  Nor- 
mandy was  once  subdued,  the  whole  province  was  open 
to  the  inroads  of  Philip.  The  French  king  proceeded  to 
invest  Rouen,  the  inhabitants  of  which  demanded  thirty 
days  to  advertise  their  prince  of  their  danger.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  that  term  they  opened  their  gatrs ;  and 
Philip,  leading  his  victorious  array  into  the  w-istern  pro- 
vinces, soon  reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part 
of  Poictou.  John  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  recover  his 
transmarine  dominions,  by  landing  a  considerable  army 
at  Rochelle ;  but  the  approach  of  Philip  threw  him  into  a 
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panic,  and  he  deserted  his  troops,  and  retuhied  to  England 
with  shame  and  disgrace.  The  mediation  of  the  pope 
procured  hisi  a  truce  for  two  years  with  the  French 
monarch ;  hut  aknost  all  the  transmarine  provinces  were 
wrested  firom  him  ;  and  the  church,  which,  at  that  time, 
declined  not  a  contest  with  the  most  powerful  monarchs, 
took  advantage  of  John's  imbecility. 

Innocent  the  Third,  a  prelate  of  a  lojfty  and  enterpri- 
sing genius,  attempted  to  convert  the  superiority 
yielded  him  by  all  the  European  princes  into  a  real  ikrvi 
dominion  over  them.  A  dispute  respecting  an 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  afforded  Innocent  an 
opportunity  of  claiming  a  right  to  nominate  the  primate 
of  England.  Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  he 
Gonmianded  the  monks  or  canons  of  Christ -church,  who 
had  hitherto  possessed  that  important  privilege,  to  choose, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  cardinal  Langton,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  but  connected  by  interest  ahd  attach- 
ment to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  vain  the  monks  represented, 
that  an  election,  without  a  previous  writ  from  the  king, 
would  be  highly  irregular ;  and  that  they  were  merely 
agents  for  another  person,  whose  right  they  could  not 
abandon.  One  only  persevered  in  this  opposition ;  the 
rest,  overcome  by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  pope, 
complied  with  his  mandate. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when  he  heard 
of  this  interfo^nce  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  he  imme- 
diately vented  his  passion  on  the  monks  of  Christ-church, 
whom  he  expelled  the  monastery.  When  it  was  intimated 
to  him  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  disobedience,  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  would  be  obliged  to  lay  the  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  the  king  burst  out  into  violent  invectives,  and 
swore  if  the  pope  attempted  such  a  measure,  that  he  would 
send  to  him  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  England,  and 
confiscate  all  their  estates.  These  salHes  of  passion,  how- 
ever, were  disregarded  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  sensi- 
ble that  John  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  at 
(en^th  fulminated  the  sentence  of  interdict. 

The  execution  of  thi»  sentence  was  calculated  to  strike 
with  awe  the  minds  of  a  superstitious  people.  The  nation 
was  of  a  sudden  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercise  of  its  re- 
ligion ;  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments ;  the 
dead  were  not  interred  in  consecrated  ground,  but  were 
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thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in  common  fields ;  maniage 
was  solemnized  in  the  church-yards ;  and  every  circum* 
stance  carried  symptoms  of  the  most  immediate  appre- 
hension of  divine  vengeance. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppose  his  temporal  to  their 
spiritual  terrors,  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  the  clergy 
who  obeyed  the  interdict ;  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Though 
some  of  the  clergy,  from  the  dread  of  punishment,  obeyed 
the  orders  of  John,  and  celebrated  divine  service,  yet  they 
compUed  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  were  regarded, 
both  by  themselves  and  the  people,  as  men  who  betrayed 
their  principles,  and  sacrificed  their  conscience  to  their 
fears  or  their  interests. 

As  the  interdict  had  not  reduced  the  king  to  obedience, 
and  the  people  had  not  risen  in  rebellion,  the  court 
1209  ^^  Roine  determined  to  proceed  to  excommunica- 
tion.     John  ^-as  now  alarmed  at  his  dangerous 
situation.     In  a  conference  at  Dover,  he  ofibred  to  ac- 
knowledge Langton  as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and 
to  restore  the  exiled  clergy ;  but  Langton  demanding  the 
full  reparation  for  the  rents  of  their  confisca/ted  estates, 
the  king  broke  oft'  the  conference.     Innocent  immediately 
absolved  John's  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidehty  and 
i^egiance  ;  declared  every  ouo  oxoommunlcated  kvIiu  Iielif 
any  intercourse  with  him ;  deposed  him  from  his  throne; 
and  ofiercd  tlie  crown  of  England  to  the  knc  of  France. 

Philip  was  seduced  by  interest  to  accept  w»  offer  of  the 
pontiff.  He  levied  a  great  army,  and  collected  in  the  ports 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  vessels.  To  oppose  him,  John  assembled  at 
Dover  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men ;  a  force  sufficient, 
had  they  been  animated  with  zeal ;  but  the  minds  of  the 
common  people  were  impressed  with  superstition ;  the 
barons  were  all  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  the  king; 
and  the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  John  augmented  his 
difficulties.  The  obstinacy  of  the  humbled  monarch  at 
length  gave  way,  when  Pandolf,  the  pope's  legate,  repre- 
sented to  liim  the  certainty  of  his  ruin,  from  the  disaffec- 
tion of  his  su!)jects,  and  the  mighty  armament  of  France* 
John  now  agreed  to  all  the  conditions  wliich  Pandolf  was 
pleased  to  impose.  He  possed  a  charter,  in  which  he  de- 
clared he  had,  for  the  remission  of  his  own  sins,  aiid  those 
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t>f  Ins  family,  resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  pope  Innocent  and  hia  suc- 
cesaoTB  in  the  apostolic  choir ;. agreeing  to  hold  those  domi- 
nions as  feudatories  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  the  annual 
payment  of  a  thousand  marks.  He  did  homage  to  Pan- 
dolf  hi  the  most  abject  manner :  he  fell  on  his  knees  be- 
fore the  legate,  who  was  seated  on  the  throne ;  swore  fealty 
to  the  pope ;  and  paid  part  of  tlie  money  which  he  owed 
for  hie  kingdom  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  whilst  the 
legate,  elated  by  the  triumph  of  sacerdotal  power,  tram- 
pled on  the  money  which  was  laid  at  his  feet,  as  an  earnest 
of  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom. 

When  Pandolf  returned  to  France,  he  informed  Philip,  - 
that  John  had  returned  to  obedience  under  the  apostolic 
see,  and  even  consented  to  do  homage  to  the  pope  for  his 
dominions ;  and  that,  as  his  kingdom  now  formed  a  part 
of  St.  Peter's  patrimony,  it  would  be  impious  in  any  chris- 
tian prince  to  attack  him.  Philip  was  enraged  on  recei- 
ving this  intelligence,  and  threatened  to  execute  his  enter- 
prise agamst  England,  notwithstanding  the  inhibitions  and 
ineuaces  of  the  legate ;  but  the  English  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Sahsbury,  the  king's  natural  bro- 
ther, attacked  the  French  in  their  harbours,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  their  armament,  com- 
pelled Philip  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into  England  by 
William  the  conqueror,  had  infringed  on  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  had  reduced  the  people 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  in  some  respects  of  real  slave- 
ry, to  the  king  or  barons.  The  necessity,  also,  of  entrust- 
ing great  power  in  the  hands  of  a  prince,  who  was  to  main- 
tain military  dominion  over  a  vanquished  nation,  had  en- 
gaged the  Norman  barons  to  submit  to  a  more  severe  and 
absolute  prerogative,  than  that  to  which  men  of  their  rank 
were  commonly  subjected ;  and  England,  during  a  course 
of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  governed  by  an  autho- 
rity unknown,  in  the  same  degree,  to  all  the  kingdoms 
founded  by  the  northern  conquerors.  Henry  the  first,  that 
he  might  allure  the  people  to  exclude  his  elder  brother, 
Robert,  had  granted  fliem  a  charter,  favourable,  in  many 
particulars,  to  their  liberties ;  Stephen  had  renewed  the 
grant ;  Henry  the  second  had  confirmed  it ;  but  the  con- 
Geuioni  of  aU  these  princes  had  remained  a  dead  letter ; 
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when  John,  equally  odious  and  contemptible,  both  hti 
public  and  private  life,  provoked  the  people  to  form  a  go-*. 
neral  confederacy,  and  to  demand  a  restoration  of  thedp^ 
privileges.  ^ 

Nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  so  much  as  the  co»-;  Jjy 
currence  of  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  matt 
whose  memory,  though  he  was  obtruded  on  the  nation  hf 
a  palpable  encroachment  of  the  see  of  Rome,  ou^t  alway»|^, 
to  be  respected  by  the  EngHsh.     This  prelate  formed  the 
plan  of  reforming  the  government,  and  paved  the  way  for 
it,  by  inserting  a  clause  in  the  oath  which  he  administered 
to  the  king,  before  he  would  absolve  him  from  excommuni- 
cation, **  that  he  would  re-establish  the  good  laws  of  his 
predecessors,  and  abolish  the  wicked  ones,  and  maintain 
justice  and  right  in  all  his  dominions."     Soon  after  he    . 
showed  to  some  of  the  barons  a  copy  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  first,  which,  he  said,  he  had  found  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  exhorted  them  to  insist  on  its  renewal.     The  ba- 
rons swore  they  would  lose  their  lives  sooner  than  desist 
from  so  reasonable  a  demand.      The  confederacy  now 
spread  wider ;  and  a  more  numerous  meeting  was  summon- 
ed by  Langton  at  St.  Edmund's-Bury,  under  colour  of 
devotion.     The  barons,  inflcmied  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
prelate,  and  incited  by  the  sense  of  their  own  wrongs,  took 
an  oath  before  the  altar,  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to 
make  endless  war  on  the  king,  till  he  should  grant  their 
demands.     They  agreed  that  they  would  prefer  in  a  body 
their  common  petition ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
would  enhst  men  and  purchase  arms,  and  supply  their  cas- 
tles with  necessary  provisions. 

On  a  day  appointed,  the  barons  appeared  in  London, 
^    ^    and  required  the  king,  in  consequence  of  his  oath 
1*215  ^®^°^®  ^^^  primate,  as  well  as  in  deference  to  their 
just  rights,  to  renew  the  charter  of  Henry,  and  con- 
firm the  laws  of  St.  Edward.     The  king,  alarmed  at  their 
zeal  and  unanimity,  as  well  as  their  power,  asked  for  a  de- 
lay, which  was  granted.     The  interval  was  employed  by 
John  in  appealing  to  the  pope  against  the  violence  of  the 
barons.     Innocent,  who  foresaw  that  if  the  administration 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  high-spirited  nobility,  they 
would  vindicate  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation 
exhorted  the  prelates  to  employ  their  good  offices  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  civil  discord,  expressed  his  disapprobation 
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of  tlie  coiiduct  of  the  barons,  and  advised  the  king  to  grant 
auch  demauds  as  should  appear  reasonable. 

Though  the  barons  perceived  that  the  po])e  was  inimical 
to  Uieir  mterests,  yet  they  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede 
from  their  pretensions ;  and  they  foresaw,  that  the  thunders 
of  Rome,  when  not  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Eng- 
lish ecclesiastics,  would  avail  little  against  them.     At  the 
time,  therefore,  when  tliey  were  to  expect  the  king's  nn- 
8wer*to  their  petition,  they  met  at  Stamford,  and  assem- 
bled their  forces,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  knightt:, 
besides  retainers  and  inferior  persons  without   numI)or. 
Slated  with  their  power,  they  advanced  in  a  body  to  Brack - 
ley,  within  twenty  miles  of  Oxford,  the  place  where  the 
court  then  resided ;  and  where  they  received  a  message 
from  the  king,  desiring  to  know  what  those  liberties  were, 
which  they  so  zealously  required  from  their  sovereign. 
They  dehvered  to  the  messenger  a  schedule,  containing 
the  chief  articles  of  their  demand ;  which  was  no  sooner 
shown  to  John,  than  he  burst  into  a  furious  psuision,  ffwear- 
ing  he  would  never  grant  such  privileges  as  must  reduce; 
lumself  to  slavery. 

The  confederated  nobles,  informed  of  his  answer,  pro- 
ceeded without  farther  ceremony  to  levy  war  upon  the 
*uug.  They  besieged  the  castle  of  Northampton,  were 
admitted  into  that  of  Bedford,  occupied  Ware,  and  entered 
I'Oodoii  without  opposition.  They  laid  waste  the  royal 
parks  and  palaces ;  and  all  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto 
*Weared  to  support  the  king,  openly  joined  a  cause  whicJi 
^y  had  secretly  favoured.  So  universal  was  the  defcc- 
^i»»  that  the  king  was  left  at  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  ^v  ith 
0  retinue  of  only  seven  knights ;  and  after  tiyiiig  sevijnil 
**pedient8,  and  offering  to  refer  all  differences  to  the  pope, 
^  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  ydeld  without  reserve. 

■^  conference  between  the  king  and  the  barons  was  held 
8t  Bonnymede,  bet^veeu  Windsor  and  Staines ;  a  phir*.- 
which  has  ever  since  been  celebrated,  on  account  of  that 
g««t  event.     After  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the  king,  with 
«  fiiciUty  rather  suspicious,  signed   and    sealed  j^^^  ^g 
^  fiunous  deed  called  magna  charta,  or  the    ^    ^    ' 
WiBAT  OHARTER,  which  either  gi'anted  or  secu-    ^215 
^  very  important  Uberties  to  tlie  clergy,  the 
^^^Wins,  and  the  people.     The  articles  of  this  charter  con- 
tain sooh  mitigations  and  explanations  of  the  feudal  law 
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as  are  reasonable  and  equital>le;  and  also  involve  all  tlie 
chief  outlines  of  a  legal  government,  providing  for  the  equal 
distribution  of  justice  and  the  free  enjoyment  of  property. 
The  baroi'S  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  London  should 
remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower  be  consigned  to  the 
custody  of  the  primate,  till  the  execution'^f  the  charter. 
John  also  allowed  the  confederates  to  choose  from  their 
own  body  twenty-five  members,  to  whose  authority  no 
limits  were  prescribed,  either  in  extent  or  duration. v  All 
men  throughout  the  ki.ngdom  were  obliged,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty-five 
barons;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county  were  to 
clioose  twelve  knights,  who  should  make  reports  of  such 
evil  customs  as  re(iuired  redress,  confonnably  to  the  tenor 
of  the  great  charter. 

John  apparently  submitted  to  all  these  regulations,  how- 
ever* injurious  to  majesty  ;  but  he  only  awaited  a  proper 
opportunity  for  annulling  his  concessions.  lie  retired  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  meditated  the  most  fatal  ven- 
geance agninst  his  enemies,  lie  secretly  sent  his  emissa- 
ries to  enlist  foreign  troops,  and  to  invite  the  rapacious 
Braban(jons  into  his  service ;  and  he  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Rome,  to  complain,  before  that  tribunal,  of  the 
violence  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  Innocent, 
considering  himself  as  feudal  lord  of  the  kingdom,  issued 
a  bull,  by  which  he  annulled  the  whole  charter,  as  unjust 
in  itself,  and  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see. 
lie  prohibited  the  barons  from  exacting  the  observance  of 
it ;  he  prohibited  the  king  from  paying  any  regai'd  to  it ; 
and  he  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion against  every  one  who  should  persCTrere  in  maintain- 
ing such  iniquitous  proceedings. 

As  the  foreign  forces  arrived  along  with  this  bull,  the 
king,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope's  decree,*  threw  off 
the  mask.  The  barons,  enticed  into  a  fatal  security,  had 
taken  no  rational  measiwes  for  re-assembling  their  armies. 
The  king  was  master  of  the  field ;  his  rapacious  mercena- 
I'ies  were  let  loose  against  the  estates,  the  tenants,  the 
houses,  and  parks  of  tlie  nobiUty ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
hut  the  fiames  of  villages,  and  castles  reduced  to  ashes, 

*"  To  the  honour  of  Langton,  tlie  priinato.  he  refosod  to  publifih 
the  papal  mandate. 
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the  conBtemalion  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tlie 
tortures  exercised  by  the  soldiers  to  cause  them  to  reveal 
their  concealed  treasures.  The  king,  marching  through 
the  whole  extent  of  England,  from  Dover  to  Berwick,  laid 
the  provinces  waste  on  each  side  of  him,  and  considered 
ereiy  part  of  the  countiy,  which  was  not  his  immediate  pro- 
perty, as  hostile,  and  the  object  of  military  execution. 

The  barons,  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity,  em- 
ployed a  remedy  no  less  desperate.     They  applied 
to  Uiie  court  of  France,  and  offered  to  acknowledge  '^^jti 
Liewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  as  their  sovereign,     '^ 
prodded  he  would  protect  them  from  the  violence  of  the 
tyrant    The  prospect  of  such  a  prize  rendered  Philip  re- 
gardless of  the  menaces  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  threat- 
ened him  with  excommunication  if  he  attacked  a  prince 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see ;  but  he  refused  to 
inliiut  his  son  and  heir  to  the  caprice  of  the  English, 
unless  they  would  deliver  to  him  twenty-five  of  their  most 
iIlu9trioiis  liobles,  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity ;  and  having 
obtained  this  security,  he  sent  over  Lewis  with  a  nume- 
rous army. 


provmces 

■jMDBt  the  heir  of  their  monarchy.     Many  considerable 

'wUemen  deserted  John's  party  ;  his  castles  fell  daily  into 

tbe  hmidB  of  the  enemy ;  and  Dover  was  the  only  place 

^hkk  resLsted  the  progress  of  Lewis.     But  the  union  be- 

^sentiie  English  and  the  French  was  of  short  duration  ; 

^  pnference  of  Lewis  to  the  latter  soon  excited  the  jea- 

"^•y  of  the  former ;  and  the  French  began  to  apprehend 

•  ■>dden  reverse  of  fortune.     The  king  was  assembling  a 

yPBJderable  army,  with  an  intention  of  fighting  one  great 

■J*fc  for  his  crovni ;  but  passing  from  Lynnc  to  Lincoln- 

™*i  his  road  lay  along  the  sea-shore,  which  was  over- 

.^^-wnred  at  high-water,  and  not  choosing  the  proper  time  for 

™  Journey,  he  lost  in  the  inundation  all  his  carriages,  trea- 

*"*•  ^**^gS*^»  ^^^  regalia.     The  affliction  for  this  disas- 

^1  and  vexation  from  the  distracted  state  of  his  affairs, 

^•'Mied  an  indisposition  under  which  he  then  laboured ; 

w-thouffh  he  ^ached  the  castle  of  Newark,  he  soon  after 

^■•''i  m  Uie  fortr-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth 

^  lu*  reign.     He  left  two  legitimate  sons,  Henry  and 
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Richard,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  only  nine  years  old,  and 
the  other  seven. 

The  character  of  John  is  a  complication  of  vices  equal- 
ly mean  and  odious ;  cowardice,  levity,  licentiousness,  in- 
gratitude, treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  his  conduct  to  his  father,  his  brother,  his 
nephew,  or  liis  subjects,  was  most  culpable.  By  his  mis- 
conduct he  lost  the  flourishing  provinces  of  France,  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  his  family ;  he  subjected  his  kingdom 
to  a  shameful  vassala«]^e  under  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  he 
died  when  in  danger  of  bemg  totally  expelled  by  a  foreign 
power,  and  of  citlier  ending  his  life  in  prison,  or  in  seek- 
ing shelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  IIL,  Edward  /.,  and  Edward  II, 

Fortunately  for  Henry  IH.,  as  well  as  for  the  nation, 
^    ^    the  earl  of  Pembroke  was,  at  the  time  of  John^s 
1216  *^^^*^^»  n»areschal  of  England,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  armies.     This  nobleman,  who  had  maintained 
his  loyalty  to  John,  was  chosen  protector  of  the  realm, 
during  Ihe  kind's  minority^by  a  general  council  of  the  ba- 
rons.    That  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to  the  government 
of  liis  pupil,  he  made  him  grant  a  new  charter  of  liberties, 
which,  though  mostly  similar  to  that  extorted  from  John, 
contained    some    alterations.      This  was  followed  by  a 
charter  of  forests,  which  declared  offences  committed  in 
the  king's  forests  no  longer  capital,  but  only  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

These  charters  diffused  so  much  satisfaction  as  evidently 
to  affect  the  cause  of  Lewis.  The  distrust  which  the 
French  prince  manifested  of  the  fidelity  of  the  English, 
encouraged  the  general  propensity  towards  the  king.  A 
large  detachment  of  the  French  was  routed  near  Lincoln; 
and  their  lleel  suffered  a  considerable  defeat  off  the  coast 
of  Kent.  After  these  events,  the  malcontent  barons  has- 
tened by  an  early  submission  to  prevent  those  attainders 
to  which  they  were  exposed  on  account  of  their  rebellion  ; 
and  Lewis,  whose  cause  was  now  totally  desperate,  readily 
consented  to  conclude  a  peace  on  honourable  conditions, 
promising  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only  stijmlnting, 
in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  and  a  restitution 
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of  their  honours  and  fortunes.  Thus  was  happily  ended 
a  civil  war,  which  had  threatened  the  kingdom  with  tlie 
most  fatal  consequences. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  Dot  long  survive  the  pacifioa- 
Uon,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  wisdom  and  va- 
lour; .and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Peter 
des  Rosches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Hubert  de  Burgii, 
the  justiciary.     The  counsels  of  the  latter  were  chiefly 
followed ;  and  had  he  possessed  equal  influence  with  Pem- 
broke, he  seemed  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  filling  the 
place  of  that  virtuous  nobleman.     But  the  licentious  and 
powerful  barons,  having  pnce  broken  the  reins  of  subjec- 
tion to  their  prince,  could  ill  be  restrained  by  laws  under 
a  minority ;  and  the  people,  no  less  than  the  king,  sufler- 
_   ed  from  their  outrages.     They  retained  by  force  the  royal 
castles ;  they  usiurped  the  king's  demesnes ;  they  oppress- 
ed their  vassals ;    and  they  protected  the  worst  kind  of 
banditti  in  their  robberies  and  extortions,  in  defiance  of 
legal  government. 

As  Henry  approached  to  man's  estate,  his  character  be- 
came erery  day  better  known,  and  he  was  found 
incapable  of  maintaining  a  proper  authority  over  ^'^1 
the  turbulent  barons.     Gentle,  humane,  and  iner- 
cifiil,  even  to  a  fault,  he  seems  to  have  been  steady  in 
"Jotog  else,'  but  to  have  received  every  impression  from 
those  who  siUTounded  him.     Without  activity  or  vigour, 
h«  was  unfit  to  conduct  war ;  without  policy  or  art,  he  was 
in  calculated  to  maintain  peace.     His  resentments,  though 
^*«ty  and  violent,  were  not  dreaded,  while  he  was  found 
to  drop  them  with  such  facility ;  his  friendships  were  little 
^ned,  because  they  were  neither  derived  from  choice,  nor 
,.BUiintaiaed  with  constancy. 

■-.  That  able  and  faithful  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  was 
^  *  sudden  fit  of  caprice  dismissed  by  Henry,  and  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  persecutions.  Among  other  frivoUnis 
, V*  *j[inieB  objected  to  him,  he  was  accused  of  gaining  the 
king'B  affections  by  enchantments.  Hubert  was  expelled 
^  kingdom,  and  was  again  received  into  favour,  and  re- 
*®^6red  a  great  share  of  the  king's  confidence ;  but  he 
wrer  showed  any  inclination  to  reinstate  himself  in  power 
«  authority. 
Hubert  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  king 
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and  kingdom  by  Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
\h^  Poictevin  by  birth,  no  less  distinguished  by  his  ar- 
bitrary principles  and  violent  conduct,  than  by  his 
courage  and  abilities.  Through  his  advice,  Henry  invited 
over  a  great  number  of  Poictevins,  and  other  foreigners, 
who,  he  believed,  could  be  more  safely  trusted  than  the 
English.  Every  office  was  bestowed  on  these  strangers, 
who  exhausted  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people.  A  combination  of  the  nobles,  formed 
against  this  odious  ministry,  was  broken  by  the  address  of 
Peter ;  the  estates  of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were  con- 
tiscated,  without  a  legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their  peers ; 
and  when  the  authority  of  the  Great  Charter  was  objected 
to  the  king,  Henry  was  wont  to  reply,  "  why  should  I  "ob- 
serve this  charter,  which  is  neglected  by  all  -my  grandees^ 
both  prelates  and  nobility  V^  To  this  it  was  justly  answer- 
ed, "  you  ought,  sir,  to  set  them  the  example." 

So  violent  an  administration  as  that  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  yet  its  fall  pro- 
ceeded from  the  church,  not  from  the  efforts  of  the  nobles. 
Edmond,  the  primate,  attended  by  many  other  prelates, 
represented  to  the  king  the  pernicious  measures  of  Peter, 
and  required  the  dismission  of  him  and  his  associates,  un- 
der pain  of  excommunication.     Henry  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  the  English  were  not  long  free  from  the  domi- 
nion of  foreigners.      The  king,  having  married 
12*?fi  ^^®^'^^'*»  daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  was 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  strangers  from 
that  country,  whom  he  enriched  by  the  most  arbitrary  ex- 
actions upon  his  subjects. 

The  foreign  enterprises  of  Heniy  were  equally  disgrace- 
ful with  his  domestic  government.  In  a  war  with  Louis 
IX.,  he  was  stripped  of  what  remained  to  him  of  Poictou.' 
His  want  of  economy,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality,  obliged 
liim  to  sell  all  his  plate  and  jewels.  When  this  expedient 
was  fii'st  proposed  to  him,  he  asked,  where  he  should  find 
purchasers?  It  was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London. 
**  On  my  word,"  said  he,  "  these  clowns  who  assume  to 
themselves  the  name  of  barons,  abound  in  every  thing, 
while  we  are  reduced  to  necessities." 

The  grievances  imder  which  the  English  laboured  from 
the  faults  of  the  king,  were  considerably  increased  by  the 
usurpations  and  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.    About 
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15229,  pope  Honoiius  demanded,  and  obtained,  tho  tenth 
of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  the  year  1240,  Otlio  the 
legate  wrested  large  sums  from  the  prelates  and  cQiiventi<, 
and  is  said  to  have  carried  more  money  out  of  the  king- 
dom than  he  left  in  it.  Tho  kuig,  who  relied  on  the  pop<) 
for  the  support  of  his  tottering  authority,  never  failed  to 
countenance  those  exactions. 

The  successful  revolt  of  the  barons  from  king  John  liad 
rendered  them  more  sensible  of  their  own  importance. 
The  parliament,  which  seems  to  have  had  some  authority 
in  this  reign,  refused  an  aid,  unless  Henry  would 
promise,  at  the  same  time,  a  redress  of  civil  and  ec-  %'^?m 
clesiastical  grievances,  and  ratify  the  great  charter    ''*^ 
in  the  most  solemn  manner.     To  this  the  king  consented ; 
but,  misled  by  his  favourites,  he  soon  resumed  the  same 
ubitrary  measures  of  government. 

The  conduct  of  Henry  afforded  a  pretence  to  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  for  attempting  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  hand  which  held  it.   |o.^ 
This  nobleman  had  espoused  Eleanor,  dowager  to 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  sister  to  the  king.     His 
Mies8  gained  him  tlie  affections  of  all  orders  of  men ; 
b'itbelost  the  friendship  of  Henry  fi-om  the  usual  levity 
and  fickleness  of  that  prince.     He  was  banished  the  court, 
*^®called,  and  again  disgraced  by  the  king.     Being  too 
?eat  to  preserve  an  entire  complaisance  to  Henry's  hu- 
MOUTB,  and  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  minions  of  that 
pnnce,  he  found  more  advantage  in  cultivating  his  inte« 
''^  with  the  public,  and  in  inflaming  the  general  discon- 
tents.   He  filled  every  place  with  complaints  against  the 
J^I'H^ment  of  the  great  charter ;  and  a  quarrel  which  he 
™^  inth  William  de  Valence,  the  king's  half-brother,  and 
I      ^rf  favourite,  determined  him  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
^hition.    He  secretly  called  a  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
"wraWe  barons,  particularly  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  high 
^*"*stable,  Roger  Bigod,  earl  mareschal,  and  the  earls  of 
^«rwick  and  Gloucester.     To  them  he  exaggerated  the 
'^ppieasions  exercised  against  the  lower  orders  of  the  state, 
^  violations  of  the  barons'  privileges,  and  the  continual 
depredations  made  on  the  clergy ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
P^  charter  which  Henry  had  so  often  ratified,  and  which 
'^M  calculated  to  prevent  the  return  of  those  grievances. 
He  magnified  the  generosity  of  their  aucestoTS,  'wYio,  ;jX\\\^ 
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expense  of  their  blood  had  extorted  that  famous  concession 
from  the  crown  ;  but  he  lamented  their  own  degeneracy, 
who  allowed  so  important  an  advantage  to  be  wrested  from 
them  by  a  weak  prince  and  insolent  i)arasites. 

These  topics  were  well  suited  to  the  sentiments  of  tlie 
company,  and  the  barons  embraced  a  resolution  of  re» 
dressing  the  public  grievances,  by  taking  into  their  own 
hands  the  administration  of  government.  Henry  having 
summoned  a  parliament,  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hall 
clad  in  complete  armour,  and  with  their  swords  by  tlieir 
sides.  The  king,  struck  with  their  unusual  appearance, 
asked,  whether  they  intended  to  make  him  their  prisoner  1 
Roger  Bigod  replied  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  "  that  he  was 
not  their  prisoner,  but  their  sovereign  ;  but  that,  as  he  liad 
frequently  acknowledged  his  past  en'ors,  and  had  still 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  in  the  same  path,  he  must 
now  yield  to  more  strict  regulations,  and  confer  authority 
on  tliose  who  were  able  and  willing  to  redress  the  imtioiioJ 
grievances."  Henry,  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  sup- 
ply, partly  intimidated  by  the  union  and  martial  appear- 
ance of  the  barons,  agreed  to  their  demand,  and  promised 
to  summon  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  order  to  di- 
gest the  new  plan  of  government. 

This  parliament,  which,  from  the  confusion  that  at- 
tended its  measures,  was  afterwards  denominated  the 
"  mad  parliament,"  chose  twelve  barons,  to  whom  were 
added  twelve  more  from  the  king's  ministers.  To  these 
twenty-four,  unlimited  authority  was  granted  to  reform  the 
state ;  and  as  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this  supreme 
council,  to  which  the  legislative  power  was  in  reality 
transferred,  all  their  measures  were  taken  by  his  influence 
and  direction.  They  ordered  that  four  knights  should  be 
chosen  by  each  county,  who  should  inquire  into  the  grie- 
vances of  the  people,  and  inform  the  assembly  of  the  state 
of  their  particular  counties  ;  that  three  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  reg^ilarly  held  every  year;  that  a  new 
sheriff  should  be  annually  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  free- 
holders of  each  county ;  that  no  heirs  should  be  committed 
to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no  castles  intrusted  to 
Uieir  custody ;  and  thfit  no  new  warrens  or  forests  should 
be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  or  hundreds 
be  let  to  farm. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates,  ha\ing  pro- 
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ceeded  so  far  to  satufy  the  nation,  initead  of  continuing 
in  this  popular  course,  or  granting  the  kins  those  supplies 
which  they  had  promised,  provided  for  the  extension  of 
their  own  authority.  They  displaced  all  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown ;  and  advanced  either  themselves  or  their 
own  creatures  in  their  place. '  The  whole  power  of  the 
state  being  thus  transferred  to  them,  they  obliged  every 
man  to  swear,  that  they  would  obey  and  execute  all  the 
regulations  of  the  twenty-four  barons ;  and  they  chose  a 
committee  of  twelve  persons,  who,  during  the  intervals  of 
the  sessions,  were  to  possess  the  whole  authority  of  par- 
liament. 

But  the  stream  of  popularity  rapidly  turned  against  them. 

Whatever  support  the  barons  might  have  derived  from  the 

private  power  of  their  famihes,  was  weakened  by  their 

mtestiDe  jealousies  and  animosities.     A  violent  enmity 

broke  out  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester ; 

the  latter,  more  moderate  in  his  designs,  was  desirous  of 

stopping  or  retarding  the  usurpations  of  the  barons ;  but 

the  former,  enraged  at  tlie  opposition  he  met  with  in  his 

own  party,  pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern  in  English 

affairs,  and  retired  into  France. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who,  before  his 
decease,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  Leicester  en- 
tered  into  a  confederacy  with  Llewellyn,  prince  of  jogo 
Wales.  Llewellyn  invaded  England  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  in  the  north  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  invasion 
^  the  signal  for  the  malcontent  barons  to  rise  in  anas. 
Leicester  secretly  passed  over  into  England,  collected  all 
the  forces  of  his  party,  and  commenced  an  open  rebellion. 
The  power  of  Leicester's  faction  increased  to  such  a  height, 
""^  the  king,  unable  to  resist  it,  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
accottmodation.  He  agreed  to  confirm  the  provisions  of 
^ord,  and  reinstated  the  barons  in  the  sovereignty  of 
the  kingdom.  The  latter  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  Westminster,  in  order  to  settle  the  plan  of  government ; 
and,  in  that  assembly,  they  produced  a  new  list  of  twenty- 
four  barons,  whose  authority  they  insisted  should  continue 
■**t  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but  also  during  that 
rf prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party,  had 
^Wi  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in  a  parley  at  Windsor  j 
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and  that  event  had  cliiefly  determined  Henry  to  submit  to 
the  ignominious  conditions  imposed  on  liim  by  the  barooB. . 
Edward,  however,  having  recovered  his  liberty  by  tte 
treaty,  employed  his  activity  in  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  his  family.  The  number  of  his  friends,  and  the  clamour 
of  the  people  for  peace,  bbliged  the  earl  of  Leicester  to 
consent  to  a  second  negotiation ;  and  it  was  agreed  by 
both  sides  to  submit  their  differences  to  tlie  arbitration  of 
the  king  of  France. 

This  virtuous  prince  had  never  ceased  to  interpose  his 
good  offices  between  the  English  factions ;  and  at  Amiens, 
in  the  presence  of  the  states  of  France,  of  the  king  of 
England,  and  of  Peter  de  Montfort,  Leicester's  son,  he 
brought  this  greaf  cause  to  a  trial.  He  annulled  the  pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  restored  to  the  king  the  possession  of 
his  castles,  and  the  nomination  of  the  great  offices  ;  but 
he  ordered  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  granted  for 
all  past  offences,  and  declared  that  his  award  was  in  no 
wise  meant  to  derogate  from  the  privileges  and  liberties 
which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any  former  charters. 

This  equitable  s^tence  was  rejected  by  Leicester  an<l 

his  confederates,  who  determined  to  have  recourse 
1264  *^  arms,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  city  of 

London.  The  king  and  the  prince,  finding  a  civil 
war  inevitable,  prepared  themselves  for  defence,  and  sum- 
moned to  their  standard  their  military  vassals ;  while  Lei- 
cester, having  been  reinforced  by  a  great  body  of  luon- 
doners,  determined  to  stake  the  fate  of  the  nation  on  a 
decisive  engagement.  I^icestcr  conducted  his  march 
with  so  much  skill  and  Secrecy,  that  he  had  nearly  sur- 
prised the  royahsts  in  their  quarters  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex ; 
but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  prince  Edward  soon  re- 
paired this  negligence.  With  the  van  he  rushed  upon  the 
Londoners,  who,  from  their  ignoranee  of  disciphne,  and 
want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to  resist  the  ardour  oi 
Edward  and  his  martial  companions :  they  were  broken 
in  an  instant,  and  chased  off  the  field  for  four  miles.  Bui 
when  Edward  returned  from  the  pursuit,  he  was  astonish- 
ed to  find  the  ground  covered  with  the  dead  !>odies  of  his 
friends,  and  still  more  to  hear  that  his  father,  and  his  uncle 
Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoners.  In  this  exigency,  the  gallant  prince  waf 
.•  dUised  to  submit  to  Leicester's  terms,  which  were  laconU 
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ud  severe.  He  stipulated,  that  Edward,  and  Ueuiy 
d^illmaine,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,,  should  sur* 
render  themselres  pledges  in  lieu  of  the  two  kings ;  that 
all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  released ;  and 
that  the  king  of  France  should  name  six  Frenchmen,  who 
afaould  choose  two  others  of  their  own  country  ;  and  thebe 
two  should  appoint  one  Englishman,  and  that  these  tliree 
persoQs  should  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  make  what 
regulations  they  should  dee^  necesscuy  for  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  prince  and  young  Henry  accordingly  delivered 
themselves  into  Leicester's  hands,  who  sent  them  under  a 
guard  to  Dover  castle  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  got  tlie  whole 
royal  fiunily  in  his  power,  than  he  openly  violated  every 
Article  of  the  treaty,  and  acted  as  sole  master,  and  even 
tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  No  farther  mention  was  made  of 
the  reference  to  the  king  of  France ;  .and  Leicester  sum- 
moned a  parliament,  composed  altogether  of  his  own  par- 
tisans, who  voted  tlie  roynl  power  should  be  exercised  by 
Bine  persons,  to  be  chosen  and  removed  by  the  majority  of 
three,  Leicester  himself,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
hishop  of  Chichester.  By  this  plan  of  government,  the 
K^ptre  was  really  put  into  Leicester's  hands,  as  he  had 
the  entire  direction  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester.  Leices- 
^^t  however,  summoned  a  new  parliament  in  London. 
Brides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and  several  ecclesias- 
^C8»  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from 
®wh  shire,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  of  deputies  from 
the  boroughs,  an  order  of  men  which  in  former  ages  had 
I^Jvftys  been  regarded  as  too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  ^  ^ 
in  the  national  councils.  This  period  is  commonly  j^^^ 
•^teemed  the  epoch  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
England,  and  it  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  historians 
speak  of  any  representatives  sent  to  parliament  from  the 

horoQghs. 

.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  becoming  disgusted  with  the 
Mtitrary  conduct  of  Leicester,  retired  for  safety  to  his  e»- 
tetes  on  the  borders  of  Wales ;  Leicester  followed  him 
with  an  army  to  Hereford ;  and  that  he  might  add  autho- 
rity to  his  cause,  he  carried  both  the  king  and  prince  alone 
with  him.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  here  concerted  with 
y«mg  Edward  the  manner  of  that  prince's  escape.  lie  fur- 
nWhed  him  with  a  swift  horse,  and  appointed  a  siw.vA  ^vslxV^ 
7* 
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to  receive  the  prince,  and  guaixl  him  to  a  place 'of  Bstetf*. 
Edward  pretended  to  take  the  air  with  some  of  his  guarft^* 
and  making  matches  between  their  horses  until  he  thougli|| 
he  had  tired  them,  he  suddenly  mounted  Gloucevter*^ 
horse,  bade  them  adieu,  and  reached  his  friends. 

The  royalists,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  immedi- 
ately flew  to  arms.  Leicester  finding  himself  in  a  remote' 
quarter  of  the  kingdom,  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  and 
barred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the 
Severn,  whose  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down,  wrdte 
to  his  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  hasten  from  London 
with  an  army  for  his  relief.  Simon  had  advanced  to  Ken- 
ilworth  with  that  view,  where,  fancying  that  all  Edward's 
force  and  attention  were  directed  against  his  father,  he  iBf 
secure  and  unguarded ;  but  the  prince,  making  a  sudden 
and  forced  march,  surprised  him  in  his  camp,  dispersed 
his  army,  and  took  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  many  other  no- 
blemen prisoners,  cdmost  without  resistance.  Leifsester, 
ignorant  of  his  son's  fate,  passed  the  Severn  in  boats  du- 
ring Edward's  absence,  and  lay  at  Evesham,  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  every  hour  joined  by  his  friends  from  Lon- 
don ;  when  the  prince,  who  availed  himself  of  erery 
favourable  movement,  appeared  in  the  field  before  him. 
The  battle  immediately  began,  though  on  very  unequal 
terms.  Leicester's  atmy,  by  living  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales  without  bread,  which  was  not  then  much  used 
among  the  inhabitants,  had  been  extremely  weakened  by 
sickness  and  desertion,  and  was  soon  broken  by  the  vjcto- 
rious  royalists ;  while  his  Welsh  allies,  accustomed  only 
to  a  desultory  kind  of  war,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  Leicester  himself, 
asking  for  quarter,  was  slain  in  the  heat  of  tlie  action, 
with  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  Hugh  le  Despenser,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  sixty  knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
of  his  party.  The  old  king  had  been  purposely  plncetl 
by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle ;  and  being  clad  in 
armour,  and  thereby  not  known  by  his  friends,  he  received 
a  wound,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life ;  but  crj'ing  out, 
"  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,  your  king,"  he  was  rescued 
and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  victory  of  Eyesham,  with  the  death  of  Leicester, 
'a   d   Ff'**^^  dedsSre  in  favour  of  the  royalists;  but  they 
lued  it  with  moderation.     No  88u^rifices  of  national 
liberty  were  made  on  this  oeca»vQxi\  x^e  ^t^;sx 
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ehirter  remained  inviolate ;  and  they  carefully  abstaiiietl 
fiokn  all  those  exertions  of  power,  which  had  afforded  ao 
plaiuible  a  pretext  to  the  rebels.  The  mild  disposition  of 
the  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the  prince,  tempered  the  in- 
sdence  of  victory. 

Prince  Edward  finding  the  state  of  the  kingdom  toleni- 
blj  composed,  was  impelled  by  his  avidity  for  glo- 
17,  by  ttw  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  by  the  earnest   iotq 
soUehaUons  of  the  king  of  France,  to  undertake     '^ 
an  exped^on  against  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Laud.     If  p. 
sailed  from  England  with  an  army;  but  when  ho  arrivnl 
at  TuniiB,  he  found  Lewis  had  died  from  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  fatigues  of  the  enterprise.     Not  discoura- 
ged, however,  by  this  event,  he  continued  his  voyage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  where  he  signsdized  himself  by  acts  of 
^lour,  and  revived  the  glory  of  the  English  name. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  absence  from  England  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fatal  consequences;  the  laws  were  not 
CTecoted;  the  barons  oppressed  the  common  people 
with  impunity ;  and  the  populace  of  London  returned  to 
their  usual  licentiousness.  The  old  king,  unequal  ta  the 
Ixuthen  of  public  affairs,  called  aloud  for  his  gallant  son 
to  return,  and  to  assist  him  in  swa3ring  that  sceptre  which 
wag  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble  and  irresolute  hands. 
At  laat,  overcome  by  the  cares  of  government,  and  the  in- 
firauties  of  age,  he  visibly  declined,  and  expired  at  Ed- 
Jnondebury,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty- 
?«th  of  his  reign ;  the  longest  reign  that  is  to  be  met  with 
ia  the  English  annals,  except  that  of  our  late  sovereifrn. 
He  left  two  sons,  Edward,  his  successor,  and  Edmond  eail 
of  Lancaster ;  and  two  daughters,  Margaret  queen  of  Scot- 
land, and  Beatrix  duchess  of  Brittany.  The  most  obvious 
^t^mstance  of  Henry's  character  is,  his  incapacity  for 
gwernroent,  which  rendered  him  as  much  a  prisoner  hi  tli« 
hand*  of  his  ministers  and  favourites,  as  when  a  captivu 
»nthe  hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this  sourer,  rather  tlum 
fi^m  insincerity,  or  treachery,  arose  his  nctrligcnce  in  ol>- 
■erving  his  promises.  Hence,  too,  were  derived  his  -pro- 
ton to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  strangers,  the  va- 
nableness  of  his  conduct,  his  hasty  resentments,  and  the 
■trfdpji  return  of  affection.  Greater  abilities,  with  his 
jM  dispositions,  would  have  prevented  him  from  falling 
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into  his  faults ;  or,  with  worse  dispositious,  would  hare 
enabled  him  to  maintain  them. 

Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from  the  Holjr 

Land,  where  he  had  been  wounded  with  a  poisoa- 

V2^2  °"'*  ^^SS^^\  when  he  received  intelhgence  of  the 

^      death  of  his  father.      As  he  was  assured  of  die 

quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  m  no  huny  to 

take  possession  of  the  throne,  but  spent  near  a  year  in 

France,  and  did  homage  to  Philip  for  the  dominions  which 

he  held  in  that  country.     At  length  he  arrived  in  England, 

where  he  was  received  with  the  most  joyful  acclamations, 

and  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Westminister,  by  Robert, 

archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  king  immediately  applied  himself  to  correct  those 
disorders  which  civil  commotions  had  introduced.  By  a 
rigid  execution  of  the  laws,  he  gave  protection  to  the  infe- 
rior orders  of  the  state,  and  dimini^ied  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  barons.  lie  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  crimes  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  adulteration  of  the  coin 
of  the  realm  being  imputed  chiefly  to  the  Jews,  he  let  loose 
on  .them  the  whole  rigours  of  his  justice.  In  Loudon 
alone,  two  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at 
once  for  this  crime ;  fifteen  thousand  were  robbed  of  their 
effects,  and  banished  the  kingdom ;  and  since  that  period 
they  have  never  been  so  numerous  in  England. 

Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  had  entered  into  all  the 
conspiracies  of  the  Montfort  faction  against  tlie 
1^276  ^^^^^  *  ^^^  refusing  to  do  homage  to  the  new  king, 
Edward  levied  an  army  to  reduce  liim  to  obe- 
dience. Llewellyn  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snowdon ; 
but  Edward  pierced  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and 
obUged  him  to  submit  at  discretion.  He  did  homage,  and 
permitted  his  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  also  relinquished  the  country  between  Che- 
shire and  the  river  Conway.  However,  the  insolence  of 
tlie  English,  who  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
ceded  to  them,  raised  the  indignation  of  the  Welsh,  who 
again  took  to  arms.  Edward  advanced  into  M''ales  with 
an  army  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Llewellyn  was  sur- 
prised and  slain,  with  two  thousand  of  his  followers ;  and 
his  brother  Dayid,  after  being  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  was 
at  last  betrayed  to  the  enemy.  Edward  sent  him  in  chains 
toJBhrewsbiiiT';  aiijrbringing  him  to  a  formal  trial  before 
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all  the  peers  of  England,  he  ordered  this  sovereign  prince 
to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  the  liberties  of  his 
native  country.  The  Welsh  nobility  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror; and  the  laws  of  England  were  established  through- 
out the  principality. 

The  king,  sensible  that  nothing  cherished  military  glory 
and  valour  so  much  as  traditional  poetry,  collected 
all  the  Welsh  bards,  and  barbarously  oitlcred  them  ^!>^J 
to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  said  that  Edward  promised     '^ 
to  give  the  Welsh  a  prince,  a  Welshman  by  birth ;  and 
that  he  invested  in  the  principality  his  son  Ed^rard,  then 
an  infant,  who  had  been  bom  a{  Caernarvon.  Thus  Wah*s 
was  fully  jOnnexed  to  the  crown  ;  and  henceforth  gives  a 
title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  kings  of  England. 

Edward  had  contracted  his  son  to  Margaret,  the  heir  to 
tlie  Scottish  throne,  and  by  this  means  hoped  to  unite 
tlie  whole  island  into  one  monarchy ;  but  this  pro-  i ooi 
iect  failed  of  success  by  the  sudden  death  of  that 
princess ;   and  the  vacant  throne  was  claimed  both  by  John 
Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce.     Each  of  the  two  claimants  pos- 
K»ed  numerous  adherents;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a 
civil  war,  it  was  agreed  on  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  ar- 
Wtnuion  of  the  king  of  England.     The  temptation  was  too 
"troiig  for  the  virtue  of  Edward.     He  prepared  to  lay  hold 
of  the  (uresent  opportunity  to  revive,  if  not  to  create,  his 
claim  of  a  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland.     Accompa- 
nied by  a  great  army,  he  advanced  to  the  frontiers,  and 
invited  the  Scottish  parliament  and  the  competitors  to  at- 
teud  him  in  the  castle  of  Norham,  on  the  southern  b^jik  of 
^  Tweed.     He  uiformed  then^that  he  was  come  thither 
to  determine  the  right  of  the  two    competitors  to  their 
^'own;  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  strict  justice  to  each 
PWty;  and  that  he  was  entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in 
^^irtue  of  the  reference  made  to  him,  but  in  quality  of  lit'trc 
"^  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Scottish  barons  were  moved  with  indignation  at 
tl»e  mjustice  of  this  unexpected  claim  :  but  they  found 
themselves  betrayed  into  a  situation,  in  which  it  was  im- 
PMBible  for  them  to  make  any  defence  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country ;  and  the  king  interpreting  their 
wfcnce  into  consent,  aiddressed  himself  to  the  competitors, 
■ndpreviously  tohis  pronouncing  sentence,  required  tho if 
acknowledgment  of  his  8Ui>eriority.     At  lengtli,  after  lou,^ 
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deliberations,  Edward  pronounced  in  favour  of  Baliol, 
whom,  upon  renewing  his  oath  of  fealty  to  England*,  all 
the  Scottish  fortresses  were  restored.  However,  he  pro-^ 
ceeded  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident  that  he  aimed 
at  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  kingdom.  He  encouraged 
appeals  to  England ;  and  obliged  King  John  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  his  parliament  as  a  private  person.  Baficd, 
though  a  prince  of  gentle  disposition,  was  greatly  provo- 
ked at  this  usage  ;  he  determined  at  all  haz€urds  to  vindi* 
cate  his  liberties ;  and  the  war  which  soon  after  broke 
out  between  France  and  England  afforded  him  a  favottrii- 
ble  opportunity. 

A  petty  quarrel  between  a  Norman  and  Ei^lish  sailor 
hod  been  speedily  indomed  into  a  national  enmity. 
l-Kw  Barbarities  were  committed  on  the  crews  of  Nor- 
man and  Enghsh  vessels ;  the  sea  became-  a  scene 
of  piracy  between  the  two  nations ;  and  so  numerous  were 
the  fleets  engaged,  that  fifteen  thousand  Frenchmen  ore 
reported  to  have  perished  in  one  action.  Philip  sent  an  en- 
voy to  demand  reparation ;  but  not  obtaining  sufficient  sa^ 
tisfaction,  he  summoned  Edward,  as  his  vassal,  to  appear 
ill  his  coiut  at  Paris,  and  answer  for  these  offences ;  and 
on  his  refusal,  Guienne,  by  a  formal  decree,  was  decla- 
red forfeited,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 
8ome  impression  was  made  on  Guienne  by  an  English 
army,  which  Edward  raised  by  emptying  the  jails,  but 
which  was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and 
England  was  at  the  same  time  menaced  with  an  invasion 
from  France  and  from  Scotland,  whose  kings  had  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance.     ^ 

Tlie  expenses  attending  these  wars  obliged  Edward  to 
have  frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  suppUes, 
and  to  introduce  into  the  public  councils  the  lower  jog- 
orders  of  the  state.     He  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs,         ^ 
enjoining  them  to  send  to  parUament,    along   with  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  two  deputies  from  each  borough  ;• 

*  The  charges  of  the  deputies  were  borne  by  the  borough  wiiich 
sent  them.  They  set  apart  from  the  barons  and  knights,  who  dis- 
dained  to  mix  with  such  mean  personages.  After  they  had  given 
their  consent  to  the  taxes  required  of  them,  they  separated,  even 
tiiough  the  parliament  continued  to  sit.  However,  the  union  of  the 
reprenentatives  from  the  boroughs  gave  gradually  more  weight  to 
the  whole  order ;  and  it  became  customary  for  them,  in  return  for 
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"  ai  it  is  a  most  equitable  rule,"  says  he,  "  that  what 
GQDcenu  all  should  be  approved  of  by  all,  and  couitnon 
dangers  be  repelled  by  united  efTorts."  This  noble  prin- 
ciple Mems  to  indicate  a  liberal  mind  in  tlie  king,  and  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  free  and  equitable  govern- 
ment; and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  the  regular  es- 
tiiUJflfament  of  the  different  branches  composing  the  house 
of  commons,  the  precedent  of  Leicester  in  the  former 
reign  being  rather  an  act  of  violence  than  of  authority. 

Edward  employed  the  supphes  granted  him  by 
his  people,  in  making  preparations  against  the  hos^  iqaa 
tilities  of  his  northern  neighbours.  He  summoned  '^^ 
John  to  appear  before  him  as  his  vassal ;  and  on  his  refu- 
sal, he  marched  with  thirty  thousand  foot  and  four  thou- 
sand hone  to  chastise  his  contumacy.  Some  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  Scottish  nobles  endeavoured  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  Edward  by  an  early  submission ; 
and  the  king  crossed  the  Tweed  without  opposition,  took 
Berwick  by  assault,  and  detached  the  earl  of  Warrenne 
with  twelve  thousand  men  to  besiege  Dunbar.  The  Scots, 
who  advanced  against  Warrenne  with  tlieir  main  army, 
weie  defeated  with  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
I^bar  surrendered ;  and,  afler  a  feeble  resistance,  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates  to  the 
^glish.    All  the  southern  parts  were  immediately  subdu- 

^  iQPplJes  which  they  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to  the  crown  fbr 
^  iMnm  of  any  particular  grievance ;  and  the  king,  by  adding  tb 
^  petitioiu  the  sanction  of  his  authority,  bestowed  validity  upon 
^l^BOL  Bot  it  was  soon  discovered,  th^  no  laws  could  be  fixed  for 
'^^  order  of  men,  without  aflecting  the  whole ;  and  the  house  of 
P^^  therefore,  with  reason,  expected  that  their  assent  should  be 
•'PjMilj  granted  to  all  public  ordinances. 

^ith  the  most  fVequent  partition  of  property,  the  knights  and  lefl- 

>v  barons  sunk  into  a  rank  still  more  inferior  to  the  great  nobility  ; 

^  wiiiJe  the  growth  of  commerce  augmented  the  private  wealth  and 

^i^deration  of  the  burgesses ;  and  as  they  resembled  the  kuights 

<*f  •lures  in  representing  particular  bodies  of  men,  it  no  longer  ap- 

l*«Ted  unsuitable  to  unite  them  together  in  tlie  same  house,  and 

to  coofojnd  their  rights  and  privileges.     This  event  took  place  in 

tl»  16th  of  Edward  III.,  or  forty-eight  years  from  the  time  when 

^'^S^wes  were  first  summoned  to  parliament.      Thus  the  third 

"'•Se,  that  of  the  commons,  reached  at  length  its  present  form  ;  it 

f'^aatly  increased  in  importance  ;  and  in  its  progress  made  arts 

u^  eommerce,  the  necessary  attendants  of  liberty  and  equal  rights, 

wriih  in  the  kingdom. 
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cd.  The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken  by  misfortunes ; 
and  the  feeble  and  tiinid  Baliol  hastened  to  make  liis  sub- 
mission, and  solemnly  resigned  his  crown  into  the  hands 
of  Edward.  That  sovereign  marched  to  Aberdeen  and 
Elgin  without  opposition ,  and  having  reduced  tlie  whole 
kingdom  to  an  apparent  state  of  tranquility,  he  returned 
To  the  south.  Earl  Warreniii^  was  left  governor  of  Scot- 
land. Baliol  was  carried  to  London,  and  lay  two  years 
in  the  tower,  and  then  submitted  to  a  voluntary  banishment 
to  France,  where  he  died  in  a  private  station. 

Edward  was  not  equally  successful  in  his  attempt  to 
recover  (ruienne  ;  and,  at  leni^th,  he  and  Philip  agreed  to 
submit  their  diftbrences  to  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Boni- 
face.    This  was  the  last  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
1  o<ia  ^^^^^  exercised  any  authority  over  tlie  temporal  juris*- 
diction  of  princes ;  and  these  exorbitant  preten- 
sions, which  he  had  been  tempted  to  assume  from  the  suc- 
cessful example  of  his  predecessors,  but  of  which  the  sea- 
fc'on  was  now  passed,  involved  Ifim  in  so  many  calamities, 
and  were  attended  ^vith  so  unfortunate  a  catastrophe,  that 
they  have  been  secretly  abandoned,  though  never  openly 
relinquished,   by   his  successors  in  the  apostolic   chair. 
Kdward  and  Phihp,  equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took 
care  to  insert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  was  made 
judge  of  then*  diflerences  by  their  consent,  as  a  private 
person,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontificate  ;  and  the  pope, 
without  seeming  to  be  offended  at  this  mortifying  clause, 
proceeded  to  give  a  sentence  between  them,  in  which  they 
both  acquiesced.     He  brought  them  to  agree  that  their 
union  should  be  cemented  by  a  double  marriage ;  that  of 
Edward  himself,  who  now  was  a  widower,  with  Margaret, 
Philip's  sister ;  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isa- 
bella,  daughter  of  that  monarch.     Philip  was  likewise 
willing  to  restore  Guienne  to  the  English ;  and  Edward 
agreed  to  abandon  his  ally  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  con- 
dition that  Philip  should  treat  in  like  manner  his  ally,  tlie 
king  of  Scots.     The  prospect  of  conquering  these  two 
countries,  whose  situation  made  them  so  commoilious  an 
acquisition  to  the  respective  kingdoms,  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations ;  and  though  they  were  both  finally 
disappointed  in  their  hopes,  their  conduct  was  very  recon- 
cilable to  the  principles  of  an  interested  policy. 
•Warrenne  retiring  into  England,  on  account  of  his  bad 
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atate  of  health,  left  the  administration  of  Scotland  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Ormsby  the  justiciary,  and  Crcssingham 
the  treasurer.  The  former  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eeyerity;  the  latter  had  no  other  object  than  the  amassing 
of  money  by  rapine  and  injustice.  They  treated  the  Scots 
as  a  conquered  people ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  bravcijit 
and  most  generous  spirits  of  the  nation  were  exasperated 
to  the  highest  degree  against  the  English  government. 

Among  these  was  William  Wallace,  a  man  descended 
frpm  an  ancient  family,  whose  courage  prompted  him  to 
undertake,  and  enabled  him  finally  to  accomplisli,  the  de- 
liverance of  iiis  native  country.  Finding  himself  obnoxious 
to  the  administration,  he  had  fled  into  the  woods,  and  of- 
fered himself  as  a  leader  to  iili  those  whom  their  crimes, 
or  bad  fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  to  the  English,  had  re- 
duced to  the  same  necessity.  He  was  endowed  w'-*h  gigan- 
tic force,  with  heroic  courage,  and  patience  to  bear  hun- 
ger, fatigue,  and  cdl  the  severities  of  the  seasons.  Begin- 
iking  with  small  attempts^  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more 
momentous  enterprises ;  and  Lie  discovered  equal  prudence 
in  securing  liis  followers,  and  valour  in  annoying  the  ene- 
my. All  who  thirsted  after  military  fame,  or  felt  the  flame 
of  patriotism,  were  desirous  to  partake  his  renown ;  and 
be  seemed  to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  ignominy  into 
which  it  had  fallen  by  its  tame  submission  to  the  English. 

Wallace  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
English  government,  and  concerted  the  plan  of  attacking 
Ormsby  at  Scone ;  but  the  justiciary,  apprised  of  his  in- 
tentions, fled  hastily  into  England,  and  all  the  other  offi- 
cera  of  Edward  followed  his  example.  Their  teiTor  added 
courage  to  the  Scots,  who  took  up  arms  in  every  quarter. 
Warrenne  collected  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
north  of  England,  advanced  to  Stirling,  and  found  Wallace 
encamped  on  tlie  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth.  He  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  Scots  in  that  position,  and  ordered  his 
army  to  cross  a  bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth.  Wal- 
lace, allowing  a  number  of  the  English  to  pass,  attacked 
them  before  they  could  be  formed,  and  pushed  them  into 
the  river,  or  destroyed  them  with  the  sword.  Warrenne 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  England ;  and  Wallace,  aftiT 
receiving  from  his  followers  the  title  of  guardian,  or  re- 
gent, broke  into  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
extended  his  ravages  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
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Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelligence  of  tliefli^. 
events,  hastened  bis  return ;    and  having  collected  thtf , 
whole  military  force  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  he 
marched  with  cm  army  oi  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men 
to  the  northern  frontiers.     The  Seots  were  distracted  b^    ' 
faction  and  animosity.     The  elevation  of  Wallace  wa»  the 
object  of  envy  to  the  nobility ;  and  that  hero,  sensible  of 
their  jealousy,  and  dreading  the  ruin  of  his  country  from, 
these  intestine  discords,  voluntarily  resigned  his  authority, 
and  retained  only  the  command  over  that  body  of  follow- 
ers, who,  being  accustomed  to  victory  under  his  stfmdart^^    4 
refused  to  follow  into  the  field  any  other  leader.     The 
chief  power  devolved  on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and 
Cummin  of  Badenach,  men  of  eminent  birlh,  who  fixed  • 
tlieir  station  at  Falkirk,  where  they  purposed  to  abide  the 
assault  of  the  English. 

The  English  archers,  who  began  about  this  time  to  sur* 
pass  those  of  other  nations,  first  chased  the  Scottish  bow- 
men off  the  field,  afterwards  threw  the  pikemen  into  disor- 
der, and  thus  rendered  the  assault  of  the  English  lancere 
and  cavalry  more  ea^  and  successful.  The  whole  Scot- 
tish army  was  broken  and  driven  off  the  field  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  In  this  general  rout  Wallace  kept  his 
troops  entire ;  and  retiring  behind  the  Carron,  he  marched 
leisurely  along  the  banks  of  that  river.  Young  Robert 
Bruce,  the  grandson  and  heir  of  him  who  had  been  com- 
petitor for  the  throne,  who,  in  the  service  of  England,  had 
already  given  many  proofs  of  his  aspiring  genius,  appear- 
ed on  the  opposite  banks ;  and  distinguishing  the  Scottish 
chief,  he  called  to  him,  and  desired  a  short  conference. 
He  represented  to  Wallace  the  fruitless  and  ruinous  enter- 
prise in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  unequal  contest 
between  a  weak  state,  deprived  of  its  head  and  agitated 
by  intestine  discord,  and  a  mighty  nation  conducted  by 
the  ablest  and  most  martial  monarch  of  the  age.  If  the 
love  of  his  country  was  a  motive  for  perseverance,  his 
obstinacy  tended  only  to  prolong  her  misery ;  if  he  carried 
his  views  to  private  grandeur  and  ambition,  he  ought  to 
reflect,  that  so  many  haughty  nobles,  proud  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  their  families,  would  never  submit  to  personal 
merit.  To  these  exhortations  Wallace  replied,  that,  if  he 
had  hitherto  acted  alone  as  the  champion  of  his  country, 
it  was  ^because  no  leader  had  yet  appeared  to  place  hini- 
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self  in  that  lionourable  station ;  that  the  blame  lay  entirely 
with  the  nobility,  and  chieliy  with  Bruce  himself,  who  uni- 
ting penoual  merit  to  dignity  of  family,  had  deserted  the 
post  which  both  nature  and  fortune  invited  him  to  assume ; 
that  the  Scots,  possessed  of  such  a  leader,  might  hope 
succesrfully  to  oppose  all  the  powers  and  abiliiies  of  Ed- 
ward; and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  was  desirous  that  his 
own  life,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  nation,  might  ter- 
minate when  they  could  not  otherwise  be  preserved,  than 
by  receiring  the  chains  of  a  haughty  victor.     The  gallan- 
try of  these  sentiments  was  felt  by  tlie  generous  mind  of 
Bruce;  and  be  secretly  determined  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  embracing  the  cause  of  his  oppressed  country. 
,    The  battle  of  F^kirk  had  not  completed  the  subjection 
of  the  Scots.     They  chose  for  their  regent  JoJin 
Cummin,  who  surprised  the  English  army,  and   ioqq 
routed  them  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  and  it  be-     '^ 
eame  necessary  for  Edward  to  begin  anew  tlie  conquest 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  the  enterprise  with  his 
usual  vigour  and  abilities.  He  marched  victorious  from 
one  extremity  of  Scotland  to  the  other,  and  compelled 
eren  Cummin  himself  to  submit  Jto  his  authority.  To 
render  his  acquisition  durable,  he  abrogated  all  the  laws 
and  customs  of  Scotland,  endeavoured  to  substitute  those 
of  England  in  their  place,  entirely  razed  or  destroyed  ak 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  hastened  wholly  to  abo- 
lish the  Scottish  name. 

Wallace  himself  was  at  length  betrayed  into  Edward's 
*ipda,  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Monteith ;  and  the  ^   ^ 
king,  whose    natural   bravery  and   magnanimity  yoo& 
should  have  induced  him  to  respect  similar  quali- 
ties ia  an  enemy,  resolved  to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an  ex- 
Mi]^  of  severity.     He  ordered  the  hero  to  be  carried  in 
ehaias  to  London  ;  to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor, 
though  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  England  ;  and  to  be 
executed  on  Tower-hilL     Such  was  the  unworthy  fate  of 
Walkce,  who,  through  the  course  of  several  years,  with 
«gnal  conduct,  intrepidity,  and  perseverance,  defended, 
flgninst  a  public  and  oppressive  enemy,  the  liberties  of  his 
iiative  country. 
Thfi  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the  object  to 
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which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots  were  enraged  at 
1 30r  ^^^  injustice  and  cruelty  exercised  on  their  gallant 
chief;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  a  more  fortunate 
leader  presented  himself  to  conduct  them  to  victory  .and 
to  vengeance.  Rohert  Bnice,  whose  conference  with 
Wallace  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron  has  btjen  already  no- 
ticed, determined  to  revive  the  pretensions  of  his  family, ' 
and  to  aspire  to  tlie  vacant  tln*one.  Edwai'd,  being  appri- 
zed of  ills  hitentions,  ordered  all  liis  motions  to  be  strictlv 
watched.  An  intimate  friend  of  Bruce,  not  daring,  amidst 
so  many  jealous  eyes,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him, 
sent  him  by  his  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  a  purse  of 
gold,  which  he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him ;  aQ<I 
left  it  to  his  sagacity  to  discover  the  meaning.  Bruce  im- 
mediately contrived  to  escape,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
at  Dumfries,  the  chief  seat  of  his  family  interest,  where  ho 
found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottish  nobility  assembled, 
and  among  the  rest  John  Cummin,  with  whom  he  had  for-. 
merly  lived  in  strict  intimacy. 

The  noblemen  were  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
Bruce  among  them ;  and  still  more  when  he  told  them, 
that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die  with  them  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  his  country'.  Those  generous  sentiments^ 
assisted  by  the  graces  of  his  youth  and  manly  deportment, 
impressed  the  miads  of  his  audience ;  and  they  resolved 
to  use  their  utmost  eftbrts  in  delivering  their  country  from 
bondage.  Cummin  alone,  who  had  secretly  taken  his 
measures  with  the  king,  opposed  this  general  determina- 
tion ;  and  Bruce,  already  apprized  of  his  treachery,  fol- 
lowed Cummin  on  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and 
attacking  him  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Gray  Friars,  ran  him 
through  the  body. 

Tne  murder  of  Cummin  sealed  the  conspii*acy  of  th«' 
Scottish  nobles.     The  genius  of  the  nation  roused  itself ; 
and  Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone  by  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andi'ews.      The  English  were  again  expelled  thu 
kingdom ;  and  Edward  found,  that  the  Scots,  twice  con- 
quered in  his  reign,  must  yet  be  afresh  subdued.     To  ef- 
fect this,  he  assembled  a  great  army,  and  was  pre- 
1307  P^"**S^  c^tcr  the  frontiers,  when  he  unexpectedly 
sickened  and  died  near  CarUsle,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thurty-fifth  of  his  reign.     With  hi^ 
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last  breath  he  enjoined  his  son  and  his  successor  to  prose- 
cute the  enterprise,  and  never  to  desist  till  he  had  linn  11  v 
«ubdued  the  lungdom  of  Scotland. 

Edward  IL  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age 
vhen  he  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  of  an  agreeable 
figure,  and  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition ;  but  the  first 
act  of  his  reign  blasted  the  hopes  which  the  English  had 
entertained  of  him.  Equally  incapable  of,  and  avert<€  to 
business,  he  entered  Scotland  only  to  retreat;  he  dis- 
banded his  army,  without  attacking  Bruce ;  and  by  this 
conduct,  he  convinced  the  borons  that  the  authority  of  tiie 
•crown  was  uo  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that  they  were  at 
liberty  to  practise  every  insolence  with  impunity. 

Piers  Gaveston,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  by  his  in- 
sinuating address,  his  elegance  of  form,  and  his  hvely  wit, 
bad  gained  an  entire  ascendant  over  the  young  Edward ; 
and  the  late  king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  hod 
banished  him  the  kingdom,  and  mode  his  son  promise  never 
to  recall  him.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  young  Edward 
ascend  the  throne,  than  he  recalled  Gaveston,  gave  liim  the 
whole  earldom  of  Cornwall,  married  liim  to  his  own  niece, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his  royal  dignity,  but 
as  it  enabled  him  to  exalt  this  object  of  his  fond  aflfeo- 
tions.  The  haughty  barons  were  offended  at  the  superi- 
ority of  a  minion,  whose  birth  they  despised,  and  who 
eclipsed  them  in  pomp  and  splendour.  In  a  journey  to 
France,  to  espouse  the  princess  Isabella,  Edward  left 
Gaveston  guardian  of  the  realm ;  but  on  his  return  with 
the  young  queen,  Isabella,  who  was  of  an  imperious  and 
intriguing  disposition,  finding  her  husband's  capacity  re- 
quired to  be  governed,  thought  herself  best  entitled  to 
perform  the  office,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see  a  combina- 
tion of  the  nobility  formed  against  the  favourite. 

Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  tlie  king, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  among  the  barons.  ^    ^^ 
That  nobleman,  entering  the  parliament  with  his  jJjq^ 
adherents  in  arms,  required  the  banishment  of  Ga- 
veston ;  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  submit ;  but  insteatl 
of  sending  him  to  his  own  country,  lie  appointed  him  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  king,  unhappy  in  the  absence  of  his  minion,  em- 
ployed every  expedient  to  soften  the  opposition  of  the  ba- 
tons to  his  return ;  and  deeming  matters  sufficiently  pre- 
8* 
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pared  for  his  purpose,  he  ventured  to  recall  Gavestoii,  and 
went  to  Chester  to  receive  him  on  his  first  landing  from 
Ireland.  However,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  the  king's 
prohibition,  the  barons,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  armed 
followers,  compelled  Edward  to  devolve  on  a  chosen  junto 
the  whole  authority,  both  of  tlie  crown  and  the  parliament ; 
and  among  other  regulations  sanctioned  by  this  committee, 
Gaveston  was  forever  banished  the  king's  dominions. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Edward,  by  removing  to  York, 
had  freed  himself  from  the  barons'  power,  he  recalled  Ga- 
veston from  Flanders  ;  and  the  barons,  highly  provoked 
at  tliis  measure,  flew  to  arms,  with  the  earl  of  Lancaster 
at  their  head.  Edward  left  his  favourite  in  the  castle  of 
Scarborough,  which  was  obliged  to  suiTcnder  to  the  earl 
of  Pembroke.  From  thence  Gaveston  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Dedington,  near  Banbury,  where,  being  left 
with  a  small  guard,  he  was  surprised  by  the  earl  of  War- 
wick ;  and  without  any  regard  to  the  laws,  the  head  of 
the  unhappy  lavourite  ^vas  struck  oft*  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  When  the  king  was'infonned  of  Ga- 
ihvi  ^**^^*^"'^  murder,  he  tlireatened  vengeance  on  all 
those  who  had  been  active  in  that  bloody  scene  ; 
but  being  less  constant  in  his  enmities  than  in  his  friend- 
ships, he  listened  to  tenns  of  accommodation,  and  granted 
the  barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  retreat  from  Scotland,  Ro- 
bert Bruce  left  his  fastnesses ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  nearly 
the  whole  kingdom  acknowledged  his  authority.  The 
castle  of  Stirling,  the  only  fortress  in  Scotland  wliich  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  closely  pressed  ; 
and  to  relieve  this  place,  Edward  summoned  his  forces 
from  all  quarters,  and  mai-ched  with  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  At  Bannockburn,  about  two  mile^ 
from  Stirling,  Bruce,  with  thirty  thousand  hardy  warriors, 
inured  to  all  the  varieties  of  fortune,  and  inflamed  with  the 
love  of  independence,  awaited  the  charge  of  the  enemy. 
A  hill  covered  his  right  flank,  and  a  morass  his  left ;  and 
along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  his  front  he  dug  deep  pits ; 
planted  tliem  with  stakes,  and  covered  the  whole  with 
turf.  Tlie  English,  con^dent  in  their  superior  numbers, 
rushed  to  the  attack  without  precaution.  Their  cavalr\-, 
^~'  "pled  in  the  pits,  were  thrown  into  disorder;  and  tlio 
^*~  horse,  allowing  them  no  time  to  rally,  attacke  J 
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them,  and  drove  them  ofTthe  field  with  coiisidcrahle  lossi. 
Wliile  the  English  forces  were  ulanned  ut  thi:j  iiiifDrliinaTo 
event,  an  army  appeared  on  the  heights  towanls  the  h*f», 
marching  to  surround  them.     This  was  composi'd  of  wa- 
goners and  sumpter-boys,  whom  Robert  had  supplied  witli 
military  standards.     The  stratagem  took  elfcct ;  a  paiii*; 
seized  the  EngUsh,  who  throw  down  their  anus,  and  ik'cl, 
and  were  x)ursued  to  the  gtitcs  of  Berwiek.     Bcsivhs  au 
inestimable  booty,  the  Scots  took  many  persons  n['  ijunlity 
prisoners,  and  aJiove  four  hundred  <renllciuen,  wJio:^l-  ran- 
som w^as  a  new  accession  of  strength  to  tlie  victors'. 

This  great  and  decisive  battle  secured  the  iiulcpendence 
of  Scotland,  and  fixed  the  throne  of  Bruce  ;  wliil-it 
i\.  shook  that  of  Edward,  whose  defeat  encouraged  "Jo/r 
the  nobiUtv  to  insist  on  the  renewal  of  tiieir  ordi- 
uunces.    After  the  death  of  Gaveston,  the  king's  chief 
favourite  was  Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,  a  youn^ 
man  of  high  rank,  and  noble  family,     lie  posscsjsed  all 
the  exterior  accomplishments  of  person  and  address,  but 
^vas  not"  endowed  either  with   moderation  or  prudence. 
His  father,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  was  a  nobleman 
veuerable  from  his  years,  and  rpmlified,  by  his  talenis  and 
experience,  to  have  supplied  the  defects  both  of  the  kiiig 
and  his  minion  ;  but  Edward's  attachment  rendered  the 
name  of  Spenser  odious ;  and  the  turbulent  Lancaster,  auvl 
most  of  the  great  barons,  fonned  plans  for  his  destruction. 
The  clahn  of  SiKjnser  to  an  estate,  which  had  lx*en  set- 
tled on  the  illustrious  family  of  Mowbray,  was  the  signal 
for  civil  war.     The  earls  of  Lancaster  and  Hereford  iUw 
to  arms;  and  by  menaces  and  violence  they  extorted  from 
the  king  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  Spensers,  and  of 
.    "ideinnity  for  themselves.     This  being  effected,  they  disj- 
l>a»ded  their  army,  and  separated,  in  security,  as  they  inui- 
gwed,  to  their  respective  castles.     Edward,  however,  hav- 
*"?  a»sembled  an  army,  dropped  the  mask,  and  recalled 
the  Sj)en8ers,  whose  sentence  he  declared  to  be  illegal  an<l 
unjust.    Lancaster,  who  had  hastily  collected  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  fled  with  his  forces  towards  the  north  ;  but  bt  - 
•ng  intercepted  at  Boroughbridge,  after  a  slight  action,  he 
'[^  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  the  king.     Edward, 
though  gontle  by  nature,  remembered  on  this  occasion  the 
fate  of  Gaveston ;  and  Lancaster,  mounted  upon  a  lean 
"OJ^o,  and  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  people,  wa*  c.o\\- 
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Hucteil  fo  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  one  of  liis  own  ca»- 
tle«,  where  he  sufleretl  decapitation. 

Ethvurd,  afier  another  Iruitless  attempt  on  Scotland, 
concluded  a  truce  for  thirteen  years  with  Bnice,  whose 
tith)  to  tlie  crown  was  thus  vij-tualJy,  thou/^h  not  tacitly, 
acknowledged.  He  was,  however,  still  embarrassed  by 
the  demands  of  his  brother-in-law,  Chjirles  the  Fair,  who 
required  him  to  appear  and  do  homage  for  the  fees  wliich 
he  held  in  France.  The  queen  had  been  permitted  to  go 
to  Paris,  and  endeavour  to  adjust  in  an  amicable  manner 
the  ditterences  with  her  brother.  On  her  arrival  in  France, 
Jsabella  was  surromided  by  a  number  of  English  fugitives, 
the  remains  of  tlie  Lancastrian  faction.  Among  these 
was  young  Koger  Morthner,  a  potent  baron  in  the  Welh'h 
nnirches,  wlio,  by  tlie  graces  of  his  person  and  addn^ss, 
quickly  advanced  in  the  aflections  of  the  queen,  and  at 
last  triumj>hed  ovcir  her  honour.  The  king,  informed  oi 
these  circumstances,  required  her  speedily  to  return  with 
the  young  priiice  Edward,  who  was  then  with  his  mother 
in  Paris ;  but  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  she  publicly 
declared  that  she  would  never  set  foot  in  England  till 
Spenser  was  removed  from  his  presence  and  councils. 

This  declaration  procured  Isabella  great  popidarity  in 
Enffland,  and  threw  a  veil  over  her  treasonable  en 
l*V>f'  terprises ;    and  having  ailianced  young   Edward 
with  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Holland 
and  Hainault,  she  enlisted  three  thousand  men,  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Dort,  and  landed,  without  opposition, 
on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.     She  was  immediately  joined  by 
several  of  the  most  powerful  barons ;  and  to  render  her 
cause  popular,  she  renewed  her  declaration,  that  her  sok? 
purpose  was  to  free  the  king  and  kingdom  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Spensers. 

The  king,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens  of 
London  to  a  sense  of  duty,  departed  for  the  west,  and  was 
hotly  pursued  to  Bristol  by  his  own  brother,  the  earl  of 
Kent,  and  the  foreign  forces  under  John  de  Hainault. 
T.>isaj)pointcd  in  the  loyalty  of  those  parts,  he  passed  over 
into  Wales,  leaving  the  ehler  Spenser  governor  of  the  cas- 
tle of  Bristol;  but  the  garrison  mutinied  against  hirn,  and 
he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  This  ve- 
nerable noble,  who  had  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year. 

•  •  • 

was  without  trial  condemned  to  death  hy  the  rebellioua 
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barons.  He  was  Fianged  on  n  gibbet ;  liis  body  was  cut 
in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the  do^^  ;  and  his  liead  wns  sent 
to  Winchester,  where  it  was  set  upon  a  pole,  and  exposed 
to  the  insults  of  the  popuhico.  Edward  hiinsi  h*  attempted 
to  escape  to  Ireland ;  but  beinjj  driven  back  by  contrary 
winds,  he  was  discovered,  and  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  the  castle  of  Kenilwortli.  The 
young  Spenser,  liis  favourite,  who  also  fell  into  the  haud.s 
of  his  enemies,  was  executed  lilio  Ids  father,  williout  any 
appearance  of  a  legal  tiial. 

The  diabohcal  Isabella,  in  order  to  avail  herself  of  the 
prevailing  delusion,  summoned  in  the  king's  name 
a  parhament  at  Westminster.    A  charge  was  drawn  ^.'xvy 
lip  against  Edward,  in  wliich,  though  framed  by  Ids     ' 
inveterate  enemies,  nothing  but  his  want  of  capacity,  or 
his  misfortunes,  could  be  objected  against  him.     Tlie  de- 
position of  the  king,  however,  was  voted  by  parliament ; 
and  the  prince  his  son  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Isabella  could  long  be  mistaken.  The  gross  violation  of 
every  duty  and  every  tie  soon  estranged  from  her  the  minds 
of  men ;  the  proofs  which  daily  broke  out  of  her  criminal 
commerce  with  Mortimer,  increased  the  general  abhor- 
rence against  her;  and  her  hypocrisy  m  publicly  bcwaihng 
the  king's  unhappy  fate,  was  not  able  to  deceive  even  the 
most  stupid  and  most  prejudiced  of  her  adherents.  lu 
proportion  as  the  queen  became  the  object  of  public  ha- 
tred, the  dethroned  monarch,  who  had  been  the  victim  of 
her  crimes  and  her  ambition,  was  regarded  with  pity  and 
veneration ;  and  men  became  sensible,  that  all  his  miscon- 
duct, M'hich  faction  had  so  much  exaggerated,  had  been 
owing  to  the  natural  imbecility,  not  to  any  voluntary  de- 
pravity, of  his  character.  The  earl  of  licicestcr,  now  earl 
af  Lancaster,  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed, 
was  soon  touched  with  those  generous  sentiments ;  and 
besides  treating  his  prisoner  with  gentleness  and  humanity, 
he  was  suspected  to  have  entertained  still  more  honourable 
intentions  in  his  favour.  The  king,  tbcrcforc,  was  taken 
from  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  lord  Berkeley,  and 
Mautravers  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrusted  ahernately, 
each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guarding  him. 
While  he  was  hi  the  custody  of  Berkeley,  he  was  still 
treated  with  the  gentleness  due  to  his  rank  and  Jiis  paisfor' 
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tuaea ;  but  when  the  turn  of  MautravBrs  and  Gouru^ 
ciune,evei7  species  of  indignity  \tae  practised  agiiinst  him, 
as  if  their  intunliou  had  been  lo  break  entirely  the  priace'a 
tipirit,  and  to  employ  his  sorrome  and  affliudons,  instead  of 
more  violent  and  mure  dangerous  expedients,  for  ifae  in- 
struments of  his  murder.  But  as  this  method  of  destruc- 
tion appeared  too  stotr  to  the  impatient  Mortimer,  he  se- 
cretly Eenl  orders  to  the  two  keepers,  who  were  at  his  de- 
votion, instantly  to  despatch  him.      Taking  advantage  of 

Berkeley's  sickness,  in  whose  custD<ly  he  then  was, 
l')97  """^  who  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  attending 

his  charge,  they  came  to  Berkeley  castle,  and  put- 
ting themselves  in  possession  of  the  king's  person,  they 
tlircw  him  on  a  bed,  and  holding  him  down  with  a  table, 
thrust  into  his  fundament  a  red  hot  iron,  which  they  in< 
sertcd  through  a  horn,  that  no  external  marks  of  Tiolencc 
might  be  seen  on  his  person.  The  dreadful  deed,  how«- 
ver,  was  discovered  to  all  the  guards  and  attendants  by  lifae 
screams  wilh  which  the  agonizing  king  filled  the  castle, 
while  his  bowels  were  consuming. 

Thus  died  Edward  II.,  than  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine a  more  innocent  and  inofiensive  man,  nor  a  prince 
less  capable  of  governing  a  fierce  and  turbulent  people. 
Obliged  to  devolve  on  others  the  weight  of  whichjie  bad 
neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  bear,  he  wanted  penetra- 
tion lo  choose  ministers  and  favouritesqualifiedforthe  trust. 

CHAP.  n'. 

T/ie  reign  of  Edward  III. 
TuF.  party  which  had  deposed  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
deemed  it  requisite  for  their  security,  to  obtain  an  indem- 
nity from  parliament  for  all  their  proceedings.  All  the 
attainders,  also,  which  had  passed  against  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster and  Iiis  adherents,  were  easily  reversed  during  the 
triumph  of  their  party.  A  council  of  regency  was  like- 
wise appointed  by  parliament,  consisting  of  five  prelates 
and  seven  lay  lords  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lancaster  was  nomi- 
nated guardian  of  the  yonng  king,  Edward  III. 

MOTtimer.  though  not  included  in  the  regency,  remlered 

"^     neil  entirely  useless,  by  usurping  to  himself  the 

wereign  authority.      He  never  consulted  either 

(  of  the  blood  or  the  nobility  on  any  pii!4io 
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measure ;  and  he  ajQTected  a  utate  and  dignity  equal  or  su- 
perior to  those  of  royalty.  Edward,  who  had  attaiiiod 
tu8  eighteenth  year,  repined  at  the  fetters  in  which  he  wa;^ 
held  by  this  insolent  minister ;  but  so  much  was  he  sui- 
rounded  by  the  emissaries  of  Mortimer,  that  lie  w^as  ol)li<!^r<l 
TO  conduct  the  project  for  subverting  him  with  the  grcattst 
secrecy  and  precaution.  'J'he  queen-dowagcr  ajid  Mor- 
timer lodged  in  the  castle  of  Nottingham ;  the  king  ul»<i 
was  admitted,  though  with  a  few  only  of  his  attendants ; 
and  as  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded,  it  became  necessary 
Co  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William  Eland,  the 
governor,  who  zealously  took  part  in  it.  My  his  direction, 
the  king'i^  associates  were  admitted  through  a  subterra- 
neous passage ;  and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  make  resistance,  was  suddenly  seized  in  an 
apartment  adjoining  to  the  queen's.  A  parhament  wan 
immediately  summoned  for  his  condemnation ;  and  sucli 
was  the  notoriety  of  his  infamous  conduct,  that  without 
trial,  or  examining  a  witness,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elms,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London*  The  queen  was  confmed  to  her  own  house  at 
Riflings ;  and  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  paid  her  a  visit  ouce  or  twice  a  year,  she  never 
regained  any  credit  or  influence. 

Bdward,  having  now  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
*        applied  himself  to  redress   all   those    grievances 
1332  ^^^*^^  ^^^  proceeded  from  the  late  abuse  of  autho- 
rity.    The  severity  with  which  he  caused  justice 
to  be  administered,  soon  restored  the  kingdom  to  internal 
tranquiUty ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  government  acquired 
stability  at  home,  it  became  formidable  to  its  neighbour^. 
Edwaid  made  a  successful  irruption  into  Scotland,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  reinstating  Edward   Baliol  m  possession  of 
the  crown  of  that  kingdom;  and  in  an  engagement  at 
Ilalidown-hill,  a  little  north  of  Berwick,  the  Scots  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men. 
Itbadiong  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  crown 
of.  France  could  never  descend  to  a  f<imale,  and 
■  1837  *^'*  ^^xi"*'  was  supposed  to   be  confirmed  by  a 
clause  in  the  Salic  code ;  but  the  king  of  England, 
flt  an  early  age,  embraced  a  notion  that  he  was  euiitled, 
n  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdom, 
•Bd  that  the  claim  of  the  nephew  was  preferable  to  that 
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of  Philip  (le  Valois,  the  cousin-gennan,  who  had  been 
unauiniously  placed  oil  the  throne  of  France.  His  own 
claim,  however,  was  so  uiircasonahle,  and  so  thoroughly 
disavowed  by  the  wliole  French  nation,  that  it  is  probable 
Edward  would  never  have  prosecuted  it,  had  not  some 
jealousies  and  misunderstanding  arisen  between  the  two 
monarchs. 

Determined  to  engage  in  this  chimerical  attempt,  the 
king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to  the  count  of 
Ilainault,  his  father-in-law  ;  and  having  engaged  him  in 
his  interests,  he  employed  the  good  olijces  and  counsels 
of  that  prince  in  drawing  into  his  alliance  the- other  sove- 
reigns of  that  neighbourhood.  The  duke  of  Brabant  was 
induced,  by  his  mediation,  and  by  large  remittances  of 
money  from  England,  to  promise  his  concurrence ;  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  mar- 
quis of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  lords  of  Fauquc- 
mont  and  Baqucn,  were  engaged  by  like  motives  to  em- 
brace the  English  alliance.  These  sovereign  princes  could 
supply  cither  from  their  own  states,  or  from  the  bordering 
countries,  great  numbers  of  warlike  troops  ;  and  nothing 
was  wanting  to  make  the  force  on  that  qum'lcr  very  formi- 
dable, but  the  accession  of  Flanders,  which  Edward  pro- 
cured by  means  rat  In  r  extraordinary  and  nnusuid. 

Afler  consulting  his  ])arliament,  and  obtaining  its  con- 
sent, Edward,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  English  fbrcvs, 
and  by  several  of  bis  nobility,  passed  over  to  Flanders. 
The  Flemings,  as  vassals  of  France,  pretending  some 
scruples  with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  their  liege  lord, 
Edward  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  P'rance ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  on  this  step  without  hesitation  and  reluctance, 
and  a  presage  of  the  calamities  which  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict and  entail  on  both  countries. 

The  fn*st  attempts  of  the  king  were  unsuccessful ;  but  he 
was  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulties  of  an  undertaking.  By  confirming  the  ancient 
charters  and  the  privileges  of  boroughs,  he  obtained  from 
the  parliament  a  considerable  supply ;  and  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  sail,  he  agjiin  embarked  for  the 
continent.  Off  Sluise  he  was  encountered  by  n  French 
fleet,  consisting  of  four  hundred  vessels.  The  inferiority 
of  the  English  in  number,  was  compensated  by  tlieir  nau- 
tical skill,  and  the  presence  of  their  monarch.     The  en- 
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^agement  was  fierce  and  bloody;  and  the  Fleniing:^,  near 
whoso  coast  the  action  took  place,  issued  from  tlieir  har- 
boors,  and  reinforced  the  English.     Two  hundred  and 
thirty  French   ships  were  taken ;  and  thirty  thousand  of 
their  men  perished.     Numbers  now  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Edward;  and  with  an  army  of  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  he  invested  Tournay.     That  place  had  heen 
[irovided  with  a  garrison  of  fourteen  thousand  men ;  but 
after  the  siege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the  city  was  re- 
<{^cedto  distress ;  and  Philip  advanced  towards  the  English 
camp,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  host,  with  the  intention  of 
avoiding  a  decisive  action,  but  of  tlirowing  succours  into 
the  place.     Both  armies  continued  in  sight  of  each  other 
without   engaging;  and,  whilst  in  this   situation,  Jane, 
countess  dowager  of  Ilainault,  interposed  hor  orood  oflicei* 
in  order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.     This  princess 
was  mother-in-law  to  Edward,  and  sister  to  Philip;  and 
her  ]H0U8  efforts  prevailed  on  them  both,  though  they  could 
ncjt  lay  aside,  at  least  to  suspend  their  animosities,  by  sub- 
scribing a  truce  for  twelve  months. 

Edweurd  returned  to  England,  deeply  chagrined  at  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  his  military  operations ;  and  he  vent- 
ed his  ill  humour  on  the  officers  of  the  revenue  and  col- 
lectors of  taxes.  In  order  to  obtain  a  new  supply  from  the 
parliament,  the  king  had  been  obliged  to  subscribe  to  nearly 
the  same  restrictions  as  had  been  imposed  on  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  II.  No  sooner,  however  was  he  possessed 
of  the  necessary  supply,  than  he  revoked  and  antiulled  his 
concessions;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  from  his  parlia- 
ment a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute,  which  im- 
posed those  restrictions.  Edward  had  experienced  so 
many  mortifications  in  his  war  with  France,  that  he  would 
probably  have  dropped  his  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in 
Brittany  opened  to  him  more  promising  views. 

John  III.,  duke  of  Biittany,  having  no  issue,  was  solici- 
tous to  prevent  those  disorders  to  which,  on  the  event  of 
his  demise,  a  disputed  succession  might  expwse  his  subjects. 
For  that  purpose,  he  bestowed  his  niece,  whom  he  deemed 
his  heir,  in  marriage  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the 
tung  of  France ;  and  all  his  vassals,  and  among  the  rest 
the  count  of  Montfort,  his  brother  by  a  second  marriage, 
swore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to  his  consort  as  to  their  fii- 
tmne  sovereigns.  But  on  the  death  of  the  aged  duke,  the 
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count  of  Montfort  made  a  Yoyage  to  England ;  and  ofiet^ 
ing  to  do  homage  to  Edward,  as  king  of  France,  for  the 
duchy  of  Brittany,  he  proposed  a  strict  alliance  for  the 
support  of  their  mutual  pretensions;  Edward  immediate- 
ly saw  the  advantages  attending  this  treaty ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  Yery  short  negotiation  to  conclude  an  alliance  be- 
tween two  men,  who,  though  their  pleas  witli  regard  to  the 
preference  of  male  or  female  succession  were  directly  oppo- 
site, were  intimately  connected  by  their  immediate  interests. 
Soon  after,  however,  Montfort  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris,  and 

ihdi  ^^^^  ^P  ^^  *^®  Louvre.  This  event  seemed  to 
put  an  end  to  his  pretensions;  but  his  consort 
assembled  the  inhabitants  of  Renncs,  deplored  tx>  them 
the  calamity  of  their  sovereign,  and  entreated  them  to 
resist  a  usurper,  who  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
arms  of  France.  Inspired  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
princess,  the  states  of  Brittany  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family.  The  coun- 
tess shut  herself  up  in  Hennebonne,  which  was  invested 
by  Charles  of  Blois,  who,  after  several  reiterated  attacks, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  on  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cours from  England. 

After  the  death  of  Robert  of  Artois,  whom  the  king  of  ^ 
England  had  despatched  to  Brittany  with  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  Edward  undertook  in  person  the  defence 
of  the  countess  of  Montfort.  The  king  landed  at  Mor- 
bian,  near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
and  commenced  the  three  important  sieges  of  Vannes,  of 
Rennes,  and  of  Nantz;  but  by  undertaking  too  much,  he 
failed  of  success  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, eldest  son  of  Philip  king  of  France,  appeared  in 
Brittany  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  four  thousand  cavalry.  Edward  was  obliged 
to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  to  entrench  himself  before 
Vannes,  where  the  duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  arrived, 
and  in  a  manner  invested  the  besiegers.  The  English 
drew  all  their  subsistence  from  England,  exposed  to  the 
liazards  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  to  those  which  arose 
from  the  fleet  of  the  enemy;  and,  in  this  dangerous  situ- 
ation, Edward  willingly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the 
pope^s  legates,  and  concluded  a  truce  for  three  years.  By 
this  truce  all  prisoners  were  to  be  released)  the  places  in 
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Brittanj  to  remain  with  their  present  possessors,  and  Van- 
aes  to  be  sequestered  into  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be 
afterwardis  disposed  of  according  to  their  pleasure. 

The  truce,  however,  was  of  a  very  short  dura- 
tion ;  and  each  monarch  endeavoured  to  inculpate  |  X  ?; 
the'^ther  for  its  Infraction.     The  parliament,  whom 
Edward  affected  to  consult  on  ail  occasions,  advised  the 
king  not  to  be  amused  hj  a  fraudulent  truce,  and  granted 
supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.     The  earl  of  Derby, 
witii  an  English  anny,  was  sent  into  Guienne  ;  but 
Edward,  informed  of  the  great  danger  to  which  tJiat  ^^  {Jj 
province  was  exposed  from  the  duke  of  Normandy,  ■*^**^ 
prepared  a  force  for  its  relief.     He  embarked  at  South'- 
ainpton,  with  his  som  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  flower 
of  liis  nobility ;  but  the  winds  proving  contrary,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  change  the  destination  of  his  enterprise  ; 
and  ordering  his  fleet  to  sail  to  Normandy,  he  siifely  dis- 
embarked his  forces-  at  La  Hoguc.  -  Edward  spread  his 
army  over  the  whole  country,  defeated  a  \yody  of  troops 
that  had  been  collected  for  the  defence  of  Caen,  and  took 
and  plundered  that  rich  city.     He  moved  next  towards 
Rouen ;  but  ho  found  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  broken 
down,  and  the  king  of  France  encamped  on  the  opposite 
bank  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Edward  perceived  that  the  French  intended  to  inclose 
him  in  their  country ;  and  therefore,  by  a  secret  and  rapid 
movement,  he  gained  Poissy,  passed  the  Seine,  and  ad- 
vanced by  quick  marches  towards  Flanders.  But  as  he 
approached  the  Somme,  he  found  liimself  in  the  same  dif- 
liculty  as  before ;  all  the  bridges  on  that  river  were  either 
broken  down  or  strongiy  guarded ;  and  an  army  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  opposite  banks.  The  promise  of  a  reward 
induced  a  peasant  to  betray  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  to  inforni  Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville.  The 
king  threw  himself  into  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  station,  and  pursued  them  to 
a  distance  on  the  plain.  As  the  rear  guard  of  the  English 
passed,  the  Frendi  army  under  Philip  arrived  at  the  ford ; 
and  Edward,  sensible  that  an  engagement  was  unavoida- 
ble, adopted  a  prudent  resolution.  He  chose  his  ground 
with  advantage,  near  the  village  •of  Crecy,*  drew  up  his 

\    *  The  battle  of  Crecy,  which  was  foagrht  Augrust  26,  began  at 
ihme  o^dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  Ull  dark. 
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anny  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them  into  three.  luAea  s 
the  first  was  commanded  by  the  prinoe  of  Wales,  aiid  un« 
der  him,  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  and  other 
noblemen  ;  the  second,  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Nofth- 
ampton ;  and  the  third,  by  the  king  himself.     His  flankn 
were  secured  by  trenches  ;  and  according  to  some  -hist^ 
nans,  several  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in  hisfrenU- 
The  French  anny,  imperfectly  formed,  and  already- fa- 
tigued and  disordered,  arrived  in  presence  of  the  eneiny^ 
The  first  line,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand  Grenoese  cfx>m- 
bow  men,  was  commanded  by  Anthony  Doria  and  Chaiplcs 
Grimaldi ;  the  second  was  led  by  the  count  of  Alea^OfS 
brother  to  the  king ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  third  vntB 
Philip  himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Bohemiit,  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  Majorca,  with  all  the  nobility  and 
great  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France.     The  battle  broamCf 
for  some  time,  hot  and  dangerous  ;  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, apprehensive  of  the  event  from  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  French,  despatched  a  messenger  ta  the  king, 
and  entreated  him  to  send  succours  -  to  the  relief  of  tl^ 
prince  of  Wales.     Edward  had  chosen  his  station  on  the 
top  of  the  hill ;  and  he  surveyed  in  tranquility  the  scene 
of  action.     When  the  messenger  accosted  liim,  Lis  first 
question  was,  whether  the  prince  was  slain  or  wotindedt 
On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  *'  return »"  said  he, 
"  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  reserve  the  honour  of  Hie 
day  to  him:  I  am  confident  that  he  will  show  himself 
worthy  of  the  honour  of  kniglitbood  which  I  so  lately  con- 
ferred upon  him :  he  will  be  able,  without  my  assistance,, 
to  repel  the  enemy."     This  speech  being  reported  to  the 
prince  and  his  attendants,  inspired  them  %vith  fresh  cou- 
rage :  they  made  an  attack  with  redoubled  vigour  on  the 
French,  in  which  the  count  of  Alen9on  was  slain.    In  vuin 
the  king  of  France  advanced  with  the  rear  to  sustain  the 
line  commanded  by  his  brother.     The  whole  French  army 
took  to  flight,  and  was  followed  and  put  to  the  sword, 
without  mercy,  by  the  enemy,  till  the  darkness  of  the  night 
put  an  end  to  the  pursuit.     The  king,  on  his  return  to  die 
camp,  flew  into  the  arms  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  my  brave  son !  persevere  in  your  honourable 
cause :  you  are  my  son ;  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted 
yourself  to-day:  you  have  shown  yourself  worthy  of  en(|L, 
pire."  '  A 
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tiidiis  battle  there  fell,  by  a  moderate  computation, 
twelve  hundred  French  knights,  fourteen  hundred  gentle- 
men, four  thousand  men  -at  onus,  besides  about  thirtv 
dMnuand  of  inferior  rank :  many  of  the  principal  nobility 
of  France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bonrbon,  the  carls  of 
Handers,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  and  Aumal«),  were  loA  on  the 
field  of  battle.     The  kings  also  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca 
were  slain.     The  former  was  blind  from  age ;  but  being 
resolved  to  hazard  his  person,  and  set  an  example  to  others, 
he  ordered  the  reins  of  his  bridle  to  be  tied  on  each  side 
to  the  horses  of  two  gentlemen  of  his  train  ;  and  his  dead 
bod  J,  and  those  of  his  attendants,  were  afterwards  found 
among  the  sloiu,-  with  their  horses  standing  by  them  in 
that  situation.     His  crest  was  three  ostrich  feathers ;  and 
his  motto  these  German  words,  Ich  dien,  I  serve :  which 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  his  successors  adopted  in  memo- 
rial of  this  great  victory. 

The  fpremt  jMudence  of  Edward  appeared  not  only  in 
obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  tlie  measures 
which  he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by  his  present  pros* 
parity,  so  far  as  ta  expect  the  total  conquest  of  France,  or 
even  that  of  any  considerable  provinces,  he  limited  his 
ambition  to  the  conquest  of  Calais ;  and  after  the  interval 
of  a  few  days,  which  he  employed  in  interring  the  slain, 
he  marched  with  his  victorious  army,  and  presented  him- 
self before  that  place. 

John  Yienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy,  was  gover- 
nor of  Calais,  and  being  supplied  with  every  thing  ncces- 
saiy  for  defence,  he  encouraged*the  townsmen  to  perform 
to  the  utmost  their  duty  to  their  king  and  country.  Ed- 
ward, therefore,  sensiMe  from  the  beginning  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  the  place  by  force,  purposed  only  to  reduce 
it  fay  fkmine.  This  siege  employed  him  nearly  twelve 
months ;  and  during  this  interval,  there  passed  in  difi'erent 
places  many  other  events,  all  of  which  redounded  to  thi* 
honour  of  the  English  arms.  In  vain  Philip  attempted  to 
relieve  Calais  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
That  fortress  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by 
famine  and  the  fatigue  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  Ed-  ^  ^ 
ward  insisted  that  six  of  the  most  considerable  citi-  ^^^^ 
zens  should  atone  for  the  obstinacy  of  t!ie  rest,  by 
Admitting  their  lives  to  his  disposal,  and  by  prescntii  s, 
"^Mi  ropes  about  their  necks,  the  keys  of  the  city.     ThU 
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intelligence  struck  the  inhabitants  with  new  consternation* 
At  length,  Eustaoe  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  name  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  declared  himself  willing  to  encounter  death 
for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  companions :  the  generous 
ftame  was  communicated  to  others  ;  and  the  whole  num^ 
ber  was  soon  completed.  They  appeared  before  Edward 
in  the  guise  of  malefactors ;  )mt  at  the  intercession  of  tbe* 
<iueen  Philippa,  these  excellent  citizens  were  diamiwied 
with  presents. 

To  secure  the  possession  of  Calais,  Edward  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  town,  and  peopled  it  anew  with 
English ;  a  poUcy  which  probably  secured  that  importaBt 
fortress  so  long  to  his  successors.  Through  the  mediation 
of  the  pope's  legates,  he  soon  after  concluded  a  truce  with 
France ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  'he  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  The  number  received  into  this  order 
consisted  of  twenty-five  persons,  besides  the  sovereign. 
A  vulgar  stojy  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by  authority, 
tliat,  at  a  court-ball,  the  king's  mistress,  the  counteM  of 
Salisbury,  dropped  her  garter;  and  Edward  taking  it  up; 
observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  upon  which  he 
called  out,  koni  soit  qui  mdtty  pense,  ^*  evil  to  him  that  evil 
thinks ;''  and  in  memorial  of  this  event,  he  instituted  the 
order  of  the  garter,  with  these  words  for  its  motto. 

During  the  truce  between  France  and  England,  Philip 
de  Yalois  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  -hv 
^nrfk  liis  son  John,  who  was  distinguished  by  many  vir- 
"^  tues,  but  was  destitute  of  that  masterly  pnidence 
which  the  situation  of  th^  kingdom  required.  The  chi^ 
source  of  the  intestine  calamities  of  France  was  Charles, 
king  of  Navarre,  who  received  *hc  epithet  of  "wicked," 
and  whose  conduct  fully  entitled  him  to  that  appellation, 
though  he  possessed  talents  of  the  very  first  order,  if  they 
had  been  honourably  directed.  This  prince  did  not  con- 
ceal his  pretensions,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  throne 
of  France,  and  increased  the  number  of«  his  partisans 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  even  seduced,  by  his  ad- 
dress, Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  who  was  the  first 
that  bore  the  name  of  dauphin.  But  Charles  was  made 
sensible  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  the  connection  ;  and 
in  concert  with  his  father,  he  invited  the  king  of  Navarre, 
and  other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to  an  cntcrtainmeni 
Rouen,  where  they  were  betra]^  into  the  hands  of  Jol 
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Some  of  t}iB  latter  were  immediately  led  to  execution ;  niid 
the  king  of  Nayarre  was  thrown  into  prison.     Pliilip,  tiie 
brother  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  flew  to  anus,  and  impLored 
the  protection  of  England;  and  as  the  truce  was  expired, 
Eidward  was  at  hberty  to  support  the  Frencii  mtUcontenti:. 
Whilst  the  king  himself  ravaged  Picardy,  the  Scots,  takiiin^ 
advantage  of  his  absence,  collected  an  army  for  an  incur- 
sion against  England.      Edward,  therefore,  returned  tn 
defend  that  kingdom  against  the  threatened  invasion ;  and 
atter  burning  and  destroying  the  whole  country  from  Ber- 
wick to  Edinburgh,  he  induced  Baiiol  to  resigu  the  crown 
of  Scotland  into  his  hands,  in  consideration  of  an  amiunl 
pension  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Edward,  accompanied  by  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Sahsbury,  had  arrived  in  the 
loer  Garonne,  with  three  hundred  sail.     Being  joined 
by  the  vassals  of  Gascony,  he  reduced  all  the  vilh*- 
ges  and  several  towni  of  Languedoc,  to  ashes.     In  a  se- 
cond campaign,  at  the  head  of  twblve  thousand  men,  he 
pmetrated  into  the  heart  of  France ;  when  he  was  inform- 
ed .Uiat  the  French  king  was  approaching  with  mi  army  of 
lixty  thousand  men. 

Near  Poictiers,  prince  Edward  prejiared  for  battle  with 
^^<pud  eoorage  and  prudence ;  but  the  most  splendid  niili- 
^  qualities  could  not  have  extricated  him,  if  the  Frenrh 
liad  availed  themselves  of  their  superior  numbers,  and  con- 
^^"^  themselves  with  intercepting  his  provieions.  So 
•eniible,  indeed,  was  the  prince  of  his  desperate  condition, 
tbat  be  offered  to  purchase  his  retreat  by  ceding  all  hiy 
conquests,  and  by  stipuliitiug  not  to  t-ervc  against  France 
for  sareii  years;  but  John  required  that  he  should  surreii- 
^  bimsclf  prisoner  with  one  hundred  of  his  attendant?;, 
^iwince  rejected  tliis  proposal  with  disdain,  and  decla- 
^^  ftat  Eitgland  should  never  be  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
^'^w  ransom. 
[  ^1  hopes  of  accommodation  being  at  an  end,  tlie  prinrt* 

®»  Wales  strengthened  by  new  entrenchments  the  yti^M 
which  he  h?d  Ixjfore  so  judiciously  chosen ;  and  contrived 
*o  ambush  of  three  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  as  many 
■whtts,  whom  he  put  under  the  command  of  tlie  Captul 
^^Buche,  and  ordered  to  make  a  ctfcuit,  that  they  mi«fUt 
^j^V  on  the  flank  or  rear  of  the  French  army  during  the 
^^Riagement.     The  van  of  his  army  was  commanded  by ^,  4^ 
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the  earl  of  Wanvick,  the  rear  by  the  earls  of  Saluhurf 
and  Suffolk,  the  maiu  body  by  the  prince  himself  . 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  diTisions ;  the 
first  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king^g 
brother;  the  second  by  the  dauphu),  attended  by  his  tw« 
younger  brothers ;  the  third  by  die  king  himself,  who  had 
hy  his  side  Philip,  his  fourth  and  favourite  son,  then  abtat 
fourteen  years  of  age.  There  was  no  reaching  the  Enriiih 
army  but  through  a  narrow  lane,  covered  on  each  siro  by 
iiedges ;  and  in  order  to  open  this  passage,  the  marescliali 
Andrehen  and  Clermont  were  ordered  to  advance  with  'B 
separate  detachment  of  men  at  arms.  AYhile  they  marched- 
aiong  the  lane,  a  body  of  Engliish  archers,  who  lined-  the 
hedges,  plied  them  on  each  side  with  their  arrows ;  and 
being  very  ftear  them,  yet  placed  in  perfect  safety^  they 
coolly  took  their  aim  against  the  enemy,  and  slailghtcmd 
them  with  impunity.  -The  French  detachment,  miich  dis- 
couraged by  the  unequal  combat,  and  diminished  ui  tbear 
number,  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met,  oa 
the  open  ground,  the  prince  of  Wales  himself,  at  the  ht&^ 
of  a  chosen  body,  ready  for  their  reception.  Thc^^^Rfjef^ 
discomfited  and  overthrown ;  one  of  the  mai^MchiJs  wMI 
slain,  the  other  taken  prisoner,  and  the  ren^^dbader  of  ttMT'- 
detachment,  who  were  still  in  the  lane,  and  exposed  to 
the  shot  of  the  enemy,  without  being  able  to  make,  resist- 
ance, recoiled  upon  their  own  army,  and  pdt  every  tbiilif 
into  disorder.  In  the  critical  moment,  the  Captal  de  Hiic^ 
unexpectedly  appeared,  and  attacked  ih  flank  the  daupliiorg 
line,  which  fell  into  some  con^ion.  Landas,  Bodenu^, 
and  St.  Venant,  to  wboin  the  care  of  that  young  prince  and 
his  brothers  had  been  committed,  too  anxious  foiw  their 
charge,  or  for  their  own  safety,  carried  them  off  the  fieht^ 
and  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was  followed  hy  idsjlt^ 
whole  division.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  seized  with  a  lik^^ 
}).anic,  and  imagining  all  was  lost,  thought  no  longer  iol 
fighting,  but  carried  off  his  division  l^  a  retreat,  which 
Hoon  turned  into  a  flight.  Tha. division  under  king  John 
was  more  numerous  than  the  whole  English  army ;  aiMl 
the  only  resistance  made  that  day  was  by  his  line  of  battle, 
'.rhe  prince  of  Wales  fell  with  impetuosity  on  some  Grermait 
cavalry  placed  in  the  front ;  a  fierce  battle  ensued,  bu 
length  that  body  of  cavalry  gare  Way,  and  left  tlir  ^ 
himself  exposed  to  the  whole  ftoy  of  the  enemy. 
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were  eftgf  moment  thinned  around  him ;  the  nobles 
fell  hf  iaiJm  *t^  one  after  another ;  his  son,  scarcely  four- 
teen jeans  of  age,  received  a  wound  whilst  fighting  va- 
liantly in  defence  of  his  father.  The  king  himself,  spent 
with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  hj  numbers,  might  easily 
have  been  slain;. hut  eveiy  English  genlleman,  ambitious 
of  taking  alive  the  rojal  prisoner,  spared  him  in  the  ac- 
tion, exhorted  him  to  sorrender,  and  offered  him  quarter. 
Several  who  attempted  to  seize  him  suffered  for  their  teme- 
rity. He  still  cried  out,  "  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  prince 
of  Wales  V*  and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner  to 
nny  person  of  inferior  rank ;  but  being  told  that  the  prince 
was  at  a  distance,  he  threw  down  his  guantlet,  and  yielded 
himself,  together  with  his  son,  to  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a 
knight  of  Arras. 

The  moderation  displayed  by  Edward  on  tliis  occasion, 
has  fofevtf  stumped  liis  charagter.  At  a  repast  prepared 
in  his  tent  for  liis  prisoner,  he  scrired  at  the  royal  ca|:>tive'd 
table  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  retinue ;  he  stood  behind 
the  June's  chair,  and  refused  to  be  seated.  All  his  father's 
iwetmi&ns  to  the  crown  of  France  were  buried  in  oblivion ; 
and  John  jnceived,  when  a  captive,  those  honours  which 
had  been'tdenied  him  when  on  a  throne. 

Ttepicinc^  of  Wales  concluded  a  truce  of  two  years 
with JPffince,  that  he  miffht  conduct  the  captive  king 
widlhwfetymta England.   He  landed  at  Southwark,  ^^^ 
mftSLvmBB  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  of  all 
nijpil».v     The  prisoner  was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and 
midVDited.pii  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by  its  size  and 
be^ty,  and  by  the  richness  of  its  f\irniture.     The  conque- 
ror rode  by  hk  side  in  a  meaner  attire,  on  a  black  palfr}*. 
]j|  thiSfUuatipn  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  London, 
siBj^preeented  the  king  of  France  to  his  father,  who  advan- 
eed  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  the  same  courtcsv 
iW.if  he  had  voluntarily  paid  him  a  visit. 
'  The  captivity  of  John  produced  in  France  the  most 
^itfTJjbijT  aneirdiy.     Every  man  was  thrown  loose  and  in- 
depeidqpnit  of  his  fellows;  and  licentiousness  reigned  with- 
.QHt  (j^QDtrol.  .  At  length,  in  a  conference  between  the  Eng- 
"  ■"  ftnd  Frencli  commissioners  at  Bretigni,  a  peace  be- 

tiie  two  nations  was  concluded  on  the  following 
ipns.     It  was  stipulated  that  king  John  should  be 

~  to  bis  liberty,  and  should  pay  as  his  ransom  three 
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miUioiu  of  erawus  of  gold  ;*  that  the  king  of  Engioj 
sbould  (oreTCT  tenouncc  all  claim  W>  the  crown  of  Fran 
and  to  the  proTinciui  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  i 
AnjoB,  posKBsed  by  his  iiiiccstors,  and  should  receive 
exohaoge  the  prorinceH  of  I'oiotou,  Xatntogne,  I'Angenfll 
Perigort,  the  Limousin,  Qucrcy,  Bovergne,  I'AiigauiniM 
and  other  diStriota  iu  tliat  quarter,  togtither  with  Cal{3 
Giiian«i,  Montreiiil,  and  the  county  of  Fonthieu,  i 
other  side  of  France;  that  Edward  ehould  renoun 
confederacy  with  the  Flemings,  and  John  his  co 
tioni  with  the  Scols;  and  thai  forty  hujtugea  should  E 
gent  to  England  ua  a  Bucurity  for  tlie  exccutiua  of  tli« 
oonditions. 

Johnjio  sooner  regained  his  liber^,   than  iie  pr^pard 

to  execute  the  terms  with  that  fidelity  and  bouoM 
13B0  ^  ^<^ch   lie  was  characterized.     However,  n^ 

wtthBtanding  his  en^avours,  many  diSieulties  M 
curred  in  fatfilltng  his  purposes  ;  and,  therefore,  in  orde 
to  adjust  Bome  disputes,  lie  formed  a  resolution  of  coming 
OTer  to  Eaglaiid.  Ilia  council  endeavoured  to  dlsauatl^ 
him  &om  ma  design;  but  he  replied,  "that  though  good 
faith  were  baniabed  from  the  rest  of  the  uarth,  she  ought 
stilt  to  retain  her  habitation  in  the  breast  of  princes." 
John  th«^ore  came  to  London,  and  was  lodged  iu  the 
Savoj,  where  he  (ell  sick  and  died. 

John  was  succeeded  in  the  tluone  by  Charles  ihe  daa- 

phin,  who  immediately  directed  his  attention  to  the 
ytal  internal  disogjera  which  afflicted  his  kingdom.   His 

chief  obstacle  proct-eded  from  large  bands  of  mili- 
tary adventurers,  who  had  followed  the  standard  of  Ed- 
ward, but  who,  oil  the  conclusion  of  peace,  refused  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  porsovered  in  a  Ufe  of  rapine,  oiid  asso- 
ciating themaelTe:^  uiRler  the  name  of  "  corapanions,"  were 
a  terror  to  the  country.  At  length,  they  enlisted  under  the 
standard  of  Du  Giiesc.lin,  who  led  ihem  agninst  Peter  the 
Gruel,  king  of  Gustile.  Peter  fled  from  bis  dominions, 
sought  refuge  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of 
the  prince  of  Waiea,  whiun  his  father  had  invested  with 
the  sovereignty  of  these  conquered  countries,  by  the  title 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitane.  Tlwfprince  promisetl 
n  to  the  dethroned  monarch,  and  recalled  the 
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t^iirilir  ««6  A*  MTTlM'WIItaiT-  df  THuutuuM, 
iAm  tfaqr  BJadj^uedoatlte&mioorCMdle.  H«iiit 
tfMnntend'die  Engluh  jofause  atflsjcr^  and  wm  defest. 
.4diriaitt«lMB(>fiDwetlittn  tiKntr-tlKiaaod'nMD.  Pe- 
-MrmfcicMofad  td  the  tfiToiw;  tntHut  naignlxMtmaa 
jnrfhwattlB  wiiiiJatecl  pay  to  tbrftntfih  firfegt;  aid'Ed- 
fwd  ntiaiMd  to  Gtnenn«t  vi&  ■  nWinkhn^  arnif ,  and 
W  eooatitatlah  febBy- inqidmd  by  die  dainae.  The 
*aAaiiliM  OKrdaed  It  Peto  anr  bi»  nd^eete,  lerrrBd  all 
dn  aiuinnHtT  of  the  CfastiliBBt^  and  die  ^rant  ma  aghia 
JBtluijiiwwd  pot  to  death.  • 

Pi-ince  Edward,  by  this  ra^li  expedi&m,  had  infolved 
himself  in  so  mudi  debi,  ihai  lieToimd  it  neeeaaaty,  on 
his  reiuni,  to  impose  on  Aqiiitnine  a  sear  tax-on  hcttrths. 
The  people,  disgusted  by  thismeasnie,  carried  their  ctnn- 
plaints  to  Charles,  tlicir  ancient  sorareign,  aa  to  dinr  lord 
paramount,  against  these  oppreaaiona  of  the  Enriiab  go- 
Tematentr  By  the  treaty  of  Bertinie,  the  tunc  m  Franco  . 
had  renounced  all  claims  to  tlic  ninnage  ana  fealty  dne 
(br  Guicnne,  and  the  uihcr  provinces  ceded  to  the  £ngliah ; 
but,  on  this  occnsioti,  Chnrks  affected  to  consider  himself 
Be  superior  lord  iif  thusf  provisici'S,  and  Bummoned  Ed- 
wafd  to  appear  at  hi^eourt  at  Paria,  and  justify  his  con- 
dnet  to  his  vassals.  The  prince  briefly  replied,  that  he 
would  come'to  Paris,  hot  that  it  should  be  at  the  Jiead  of 
nxty  tboBsand  men. 

Charles  fell  upon  Ponthibu,  vhile  his  forother»>,  lira 
diftoi  of  Berri  and  Anjou,  invaded  the  southern  province?. 
In  one  action,-  Chandos,  the  constable  nf  Guiennc,  was 
slwn;  and  in  another,  t)ie  Gaptol  de  Buche  wos  taken 
prisoner.  The  state  of  the  prince  of  Wules's  hcultii 
rendered  him  unable  to  mount  on  horseback,  or  exert  1im 
usual  activity;  and  his  increasing  infirmities  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army,  and  return  to  hin 
native  country.  Gdwaid,  from  tlie  necessity  of  his  afluirs, 
wal  obligeito  coHolode  atruce,  u(^r  seeing  eilinoBt 
bH  hia  ancient  poBtesskioain  Fruice  ravished  from  j^^ 
him,  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  all  his 
conquests,  except  Calali. 

The  decline  of  the    king's    power  corresponded  not 

€thc  preceding  parts  of  it.  Besides  the  loes  of  hiM 
[a  dominiona,  be  felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  Ht 
!.     During  the  vigour  of  age,  he  had  been  chiefly 
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occupied  by  war  and  ambition ;  but,  in  bis  latter  yciaffl, 
he  began  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure.  After  a  lingering 
illness,  the  prince  of  Wales  died,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  character  illustrious  for  every  eminent 
virtue,  and  unstained  by  any  blemish.  His  valoiiir«and 
military  talents  formed  the  smallest  part  of  bis  mmtylifti 
generosity,  humanity,  affability,  and  moderati^ii,  gftined 
liim  the  affections  of  all  men ;  and  he  was  qualified  to 
throw  a  lustre  not  only  on  the  ixide  age  in  which  lie  lived, 
but  on  the  most  shining  period  either  of  ancient  or  modem 
liistory.  The  king  survived  about  a  year  thiu  melancholy 
incident:  he  expired  in  the  sixty-fifth  yoar  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-first  of  his  reign ;  and  the  people  were  then  sen*- 
sible,  though  too  late,  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  they 
had  sustained.  ■ .  .       , 

The  Enj|;lish  are  apt  to  consider  with  pecubfir 
the  history  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  to  esteiH^  "■ 
as  it  was  one  of  the  longest,*  the  most  glorious  _^ 
annals  of  their  nation.  The  ascendancy  which  they  then 
began  to  acquire  over  France,  their  rival  and  ifatilnid  ene* 
my,  makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on  this  period  with  great 
complacency,  and  sanctifies  every  measure  which  Edward 
<jmbraced  for  that  end.  But  the  domestic  government  of 
this  prince  is  really  more  admirable  than  his  foreign 
victories ;  and  England  enjoyed  by  the  prudence  and 
vigour  of  his  government,  a  longer  interval  of  domestic 
peace  and  tranquility  than  she  had  been  blf  st  with  in  any 
foi-mer  period,  or  than  she  experienced  for  many  ages 
after.  He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great,  yet  curbed 
their  licentiousness:  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour, 
his  munificence  and  generosity,  induced  them  to  submit 
with  pleasure  to  his  dominion ;  and  his  valour  and  con- 
duct rendered  them  successful  in  most  of  their  enterprises. 
His  foreign  wars  were  neither  founded  in  justice,  nor 
tlirccted  to  any  salutaiy  purpose;  but  the  glory  of  a 
cronqueror  is  so  dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  the  animosity  of 
nations  is  so  violent,  that  the  fniitless  desolation  of  so 
fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is  totally  disregarded  by 
IIS,  and  is  never  considered  as  a  blemish  in  the  character 
or  conduct  of  this  prince. 

*  It  la  the  longest  i-eign  in  Enffiisk  history,  excepting  thdj^j^ 
George  the  Third.  ^ 
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Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  queen,  PhiJip- 
{>a  of  Hainauh.  His  eldest  son  was  the  heroic  EdwarJ, 
usually  denominated  the  Black  Prince,  from  the  coloiu*  of 
liis  armour.  This  prince  espoused  his  cousin  Joan,  com- 
raoiilj:ealled  the  ''  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  daughter  and  heir 
of  bsi  oJktcle,  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
bc^;uUiiiig  of  this  reign.  By  her,  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
a  son,  Ri^'ard,  who  succeeded  his  graTidfathcr. 

The  se^o^d  son  of  king  Edward  was  Lionel,  duke  of 
Clarence,  who,  dying  while  still  young,  left  only  one 
daughter,  married  to  Edward  Mortimer,  carl  of  JMarchc. 
Of  all  the  fkmily,  he  resembled  most  his  father  and  elder 
brother  in  his  noblo  i|Aalkies. 

Edward's  tltiifd  son  .was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called  from 
the  p1iif9Bt>f  Uipirth :  he  was  created  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
and  fijjUu^MiRprang  that  branch  which  afterwards  posf- 
seflM^I^' crown.  The  foiu-th  son  of  this  royal  family 
waft'  ]|itt|D^  created  duke  of  York ;  and  the  fifth  was 
Thoma^Slho  jreeeivcd  the  title  of  duke  of  Gloucester. 
By  hu&qooen,  Edward  had  also  four  daughters,  Isabella, 
Jwin,  Uary,  and  Margaret,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  years 
of  maiprity,  and  married. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  parliament  rose  to 
^fesKst  consideration  than  it  had  experienced  in  any  for- 
.  inertime;  and  even  the  house  of  commons,  which,  during 
nabafeot  and  factious  periods,  was  naturally  depressed  by 
tbe  greater  power  of  the  crown  and  barons,  began  to  as- 
sume its  rank  in  the  constitution^ 

One  of  the  most  popular  laws  enacted  by  any  prince, 
^^  the  statute  wliich  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
*^*ng  Bdward's  reign,  and  which  limited  the  cases  of  high 
treason  to  three  principal  heads :  conspiring  the  death  of  the 
^i°gi  levying  war  against  him,  and  adhering  to  his  enemies. 


CHAP.  Vlt 

^<  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henri/  IV.,  and  Henry  V. 
^HARB  II.,  the  son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  was 
only  eleven    years  of  age  when  his  grandfather  ^   ^ 
<^;  and  as  the  late  king  had  taken  no  care  to  ^^^^ 
•■*""'«h  a  plan  of  government  during  the  mino- 

.^  hia  grandson,  it  behooved  the  parliament  to  supply 
^  toect    On  this  occasion,  the  commons  took  the  leai/i 
10 
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and  at  their  requisition,  tlie  house  of  lords  appointed  a 
council  of  nine,  to  whom  they  gave  authority  for  a  year  to 
direct  the  public  business,  and  to  inspect  the  education  of 
the  young  prince.  The  government  was  conducted  en^ 
tirely  in  the  king's  name  ;  no  regency  was  expready  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  whole  system  was  for  some  yean  kept 
together  by  the  secret  authority  of  the  king's  imeles,  espe- 
cially of  the  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Edward  had  left  his  grandson  involved  in  many  dange- 
rous wars.  The  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  to 
the  crown  of  Castile  made  that  kingdom  persevere  in  hos- 
tilities against  England*  Scotland  maintained  such  close 
connections  with  France,  that  war  with  one  crown  almost 
inevitably  produced  hostilities  witli  the  other.  Charles 
the  Fifth,  indeed,  was  dead,  and  his  son Cb^rlesthe  Sixth 
was  a  minor.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  conoticted  an  Bfsnj 
into  Brittany  ;  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  with  oidy  two 
thousand  cavalry,  and  eight  thousand  infantry,. penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  France;  but,  though  the  French -were 
overawed  by  the  former  successes  of  the  English,  tliese 
enterprises  proved  in  the  issue  unsuccessful. 

The  expenses  of  these  annaments  greatly  exhausted  tlic 

English  treasury ;  and  the  parliament  imposed  a  tax  of 

three  groats  on  every  person  above  fifteen  years  of  uge. 

This  impost  produced  a  most  serious  revolt.     A  spirit  of 

independence  had  been  excited  among  the  people,  who 

had  this  distich  frequently  in  their  mouths : 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  span, 
"  Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?" 

At  this  time  the  tax-gatherers  demanded  of  a  black- 
smith of  Essex,  payment  for  his  daughter,  whom  he  as- 
serted to  be  under  the  age  assigned  by  the  statute.  Oac 
of  the  collectors  offered  to  produce  a  very  indecent  proof 
to  the  contrary,  and  laid  hold  of  the  maid ;  which  the  fa- 
ther resenting,  immediately  knocked  out  the  ruffian's 
brains  with  his  hammer.  The  spectators  applauded  tlie 
action,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  time  to  take  vengeance 
on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindicate  their  liberty.  The  peo- 
ple flew  to  arms ;  and  the  sedition  spread  from  the  county 
of  Essex  into  that  of  Kent,  of  Hertford,  Surry,  Sussex, 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  The  lcaderi>, 
assuming  the  feigned  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  St^fw, 
Kob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller,  committed  the  most  outra* 
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geoiifl  violence  on  the  gentry  and  nobility  that  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  mutinous  popu- 
lace, amounting  to  one  hundred  thousand  men,  assembled 
on  Blackheath,  under  their  leaders,  Tyler  and  Straw, 
broke  into  the  city,  and  required  of  the  king  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market-towns  without 
toll  or  impost,  and  a  fixed  rent  of  lands,  instead  of  the 
services  of  villanage. 

These  requisitions  were  complied  with  ;  and  charters  to 
that  purpose  were  granted  to  them.     A  paity  of  tlie  insur- 
gents, however,  broke  into  the  tower,  murdered  several 
persons  of  distinction,  and  continued  their  ravages  in  the 
city.     The  king,  passing  along  Smithfield,  very  sh'nderly 
guarded,  met  with  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  and 
entered  into  a  conference  with  him.     Tyler  having  order- 
ed lus  eompfmions  to  retire  till  he  should  give  them  a  sig- 
nal, when  tfiey  were  to  murder  all  the  company,  except 
the  king  himself,  whom  they  were  to  detain  prisoner,  fear- 
lessly cam«  into  the  midst  of  the  royal  retinue.     He  there 
bebayed  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  Walworth,  the 
mayor  of  London,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  drew  his 
sword,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  iji- 
stantly  despatched  by  others  of  the  king's  attendants. 
The  mutineers,  seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  thcm- 
Mhea  for  revenge ;  and  this  whole  company,  with  the 
!^g  himself,  had  undoubtedly  perished  on  the  spot,  had 
It  not  been  for  the  extraordinary  presence  of  mind  which 
Richard  displayed  on  the  occasion.     Ordering  his  compa- 
ny to  stop,  he  advanced  alone  against  the  enraged  multi- 
tude j  and  accosting  them  with  an  affable  and  intrepid 
countenance,  he  asked  them,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  disorder,  my  good  people  \  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have 
^  your  leader  1  I  am  your  king :  I  will  be  your  leader  ?" 
■"^^  populace,  overawed  by  his  presence,  implicitly  fol- 
lowed him :  he  led  them  into  the  fields  to  prevent  any 
disorder  which  might  have  arisen  by  their  continuing  in 
'"C  city,  and  peaceably  dismissed  them  with  the  same 
charter  which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellows.     Soon 
?^»  the  nobility  and  gentry,  hearing  of  the  king's  danger, 
w  which  they  were  sdl  involved,  flocked  to  London  with 
their  adherents  and  retainers ;  and  Richard  took  the  field 
ft  the  head  of  an  army  forty  thousand  strong.     The  rebels 
•WB  obliged  to  submit ;  the  charters  of  enfranchisement 
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and  pardon  were  revoked  by  parliament ;  and  seFeral  ofj 
the  ringleaders  were  severely  punished.  /^, 

The  subjection  in  wliich  Ricb€u*d  was  held  by  his  un«/. 
cles,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  . 
genius  and  ambition,  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  luft.* 
disposition ;  and  he  soon  attempted  to  shake  off  tlie  yoke.'i 
Gloucester  and  his  associates,  however,  framed  a  commis«u 
sion  which  was  ratified  by  parliament,  and  by  whicli  the.  ' 
sovereign  power  was  transferred  to  a  council  of  fourteea  - 
persons  for  a  twelve  month.     The  king,  who  had  now- 
reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  in  reality- 
ilethroned ;  and  though  the  term  of  the  commission  waa.  ■ 
limited,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  party  to  render  it  perpetual.     However,  in  less  timji  a 
twelve  month,  Richard,  who  was  in  his  twenty- thiid  year^ 
declared  in  council,  that,  as  he  had  now  attaijied 
1389  ^®  ^^^  ^^^  which  entitled  liim  to  govern  the  king- 
dom by  his  own  authority,  he  was  resolved  to  exer-r 
cise  his  right  of  sovereignty.     By  what  means  tlie  king" 
regained  his  authority  is  imknown ;  but  he  exercised  it 
with  moderation,  and  appeared  reconciled  to  his  uncles. 

However,  the  personal  conduct  of  Richard  brought  him 
into  contempt,  even  whilst  his  government  seemed,  in  a  - 
great  measure,  unexceptionable.  Indolent,  profuse,  and 
addicted  to  low  pleasures,  he  spent  his  time  in  feasting, 
and  dissipated  in  idle  show,  or  in  bounties  to  worthless 
favourites,  the  revenue  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  enterprises  directed  to  public  honour  and  advantage. 
He  forgot  his  rank,  and  admitted  all  men  to  his  familia- 
rity. The  little  regard  which  the  people  felt  for  his  per- 
son, disposed  them  to  murmur  against  his  government, 
and  to  receive  with  readiness  every  complaint  suggested  to 
them  by  the  discontented  or  ambitious  nobles. 

Gloucester  soon  perceived  the  advantages  afibrded  him 
by  the  king's  dissolute  conduct ;  and  he  determined  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  the  nation.     He  inveighed  with  in- 
decent  boldness  against  every  measure  pursued  bv 
yyqy  the  lung,  and  particularly  against  the  truce  with 
France.     His  imprudence  revived  the  resentment 
which  his  former  violence  had  kindled;  the  precipitate 
temper  of  Richard  admitted  of  no  deliberation ;  and  he 
ordered  Gloucester  to  be  unexpectedly  arrested,  and  car- 
ried over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  reason  of  his  nume« 
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totts  partisans,  lie  could  safely  be  detained  in  custody.  In 
a  paiiiament  which  was  immediately  summoned,  an  accu- 
satioii  was  presented  against  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  who  had  appeared 
against  their  sovereign,  in  a  hostile  maimer,  at  Ilaringay 
Parkb  The  esurl  of  Arundel  was  executed,  and  the  earl  oV 
Warwick  banished,  though  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
condemned  had  been  obliterated  by  time,  and  by  re])eatc>.i 
pardons.  A  warrant  was  issued  to  the  carl  marcscliiil, 
governor  of  Calais,  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  order  to  his  trial ;  but  the  governor  returned  for  answer, 
that  the  duke  had  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy ;  though 
it  afterwards  appeared,  that  he  had  been  sulSbcated  by  tlio 
order  of  Richard. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
heads  of  that  pculy,  a  misunderstanding  arose  among  thu> 
noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  prosecution.  The  duku 
of  Hereford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  accused  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  privately  spoken  many  slande- 
rous words  of  the  king.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  and 
offered  to  prove  his  own  innocence  by  duel.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted ;  but  when  the  two  champions  appear- 
ed in  the  field,  the  king  interposed,  and  ordered  both  tlic 
combatants  to  quit  the  kingdom ;  assigning  one  country 
for  the  place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  which  he  declared  per- 
petual, and  another  for  that  of  Hereford,  which  he  limited 
to  ten  years. 

Hereford  conducted  himself  with  so  much  submission, 
that  the  king  shortened  the  term  of  his  exile  four  years  ; 
and  he  also  granted  him  letters  patent,  by  which  he  was 
empowered,  in  case  any  inheritance  should  in  the  interval 
Hccrae  to  him,  to  enter  immediately  into  possession,  and 
to  .postpone  the  doing  of  homage  till  his  return.     Howe- 
ver, the  king's  jealousy  was  awakened  by  being  informed 
thut  Hereford  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French 
king;  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which 
happened  soon  after,  Richard  revoked  his  letters  patent, 
aad  seized  the  estate  of  Lancaster.     Henry,  the  new  duke 
of  Lancaster,  had  acquired  by  his  conduct  and  abilities 
the  esteem  of  the  public ;  and  he  had  joined  to  his  other 
JM^ises  those  of  piety  and  valour.     His  misfortunes  were 
''^■iKented ;  the  injustice  which  he  had  suffered  was  conw 
10» 
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plained  of;  and  all  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  a* 
the  only  person  that  could  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the 
nation,  or  redress  the  supposed  abuses  of  the  goTemment. 

While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  people,  Richard 
had  the  imprudence  to  embark  for  Ireland,  in  order  to  rt- 
\  eiige  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger,  earl  of  Marche,  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  had  lately  been  slain 
ill  a  skirmish  with  the  natives ;  and  he  thereby  left  the 
kingdom  of  England  open  to  the  attempts  of  his  proroked 
and  ambitious  enemy.  Henry,  embarking  at  Nantz  with 
a  retinue  of  sixty  persons,  among  whom  were  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  young  earl  of  Anindei, 
nephew  to  that  prelate,  landed  at  Ravcrispur  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land and  Westmoreland,  two  of  the  most  potent  barons  in 
i^iigland.  Every  place  was  in  commotion :  the  malcon- 
tents in  all  quarters  flew  to  arms  ;  and  Henry's  army,  in- 
creasing on  every  day's  march,  soon  amounted  to  the 
number  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This  army  was  farther 
increased  by  the  accession  of  that  assembled  by  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  been  left  guardian  of  the  realm;  and 
tiic  duke  of  Lancaster,  thus  reinforced,  was  now  entirely 
master  of  the  kingdom. 

The  king,  receiving  information  of  this  invasion  an^ 
insurrection,  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  but 
even  this  army,  so  much  inferior  to  the  enemy,  gradually 
deserted  him,  till  he  found  that  he  had  not  above  six  thou- 
sand men  who  followed  his  standard.  Sensible  of  his 
danger,  he  privately  fled  to  the  isle  of  Anglcsea,  where  the 
eorl  of  Northumberland,  by  treachery  and  false  oaths, 
made  himself  master  of  the  king's  person,  and  carried  him 
to  his  enemy  at  Flint  castle.  Richard  was  conducted  to 
London  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace.  The  duke 
lirst  extorted  a  resignation  from  Richard ;  but  as  he  knew 
the  result  of  this  deed  would  appear  the  result  of  force,  h** 
also  procured  him  to  be  deposed  in  parliament  for  his  pre- 
tended tyranny  and  misconduct.  The  tlirone  being  iio\« 
declared  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  stepped  forth,  and 
having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  pronounced  these  words, 
which  we  shall  give  in  the  original  idiom,  because  of  their 
singularity :  '*  in  tile  name  of  the  Fadher,  Son,  and  Ilol/ 
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Ghofft,  I  Henry  of  Lancaster  challenge  this  rewme  of 
Ynglande,  and  the  croun,  with  all  the  incmbres,  and  the 
appurtenances :  als  I  that  ani  descendit  by  right  line  of 
the  blode  coming  fro  the  giiile  king  Henry  thcrde,  and 
tliroge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace  hatli  sent  me,  with 
helpe  of  kyn,  and  of  my  frcndes,  to  recover  it ;  the  which 
rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  default  of  gover- 
nance, and  ondoying  of  the  gude  laws.*' 

The  eari  of  Northumberland  made  a  motion  in  the 
liou4e  of  peers  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  prince  whom 
tiiey  had  deposed.      He  asked  them  what  advice  they 
would  give  the  king  for  the  future  treatment  of  him,  since 
Henry  was  resolved  to  spare  his  life.     They  unanimously 
replied,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned  under  a  secure  giiaixj, 
in  some  secret  place,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all  com- 
merce with  his  friends  and  partisans.     It  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, that  he  would  not  long  remain  alive  in  the  liands  of 
liis  J^arfoarous  and  sanguinary  enemies.     Historians  difier 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  murdere<l. 
It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  Sir  Piers  Extou, 
and  others  of  his  guards,  fell  upon  him  in  the  castle  of 
Pomfret,  where  he  was  confined,  and  despatched  him 
with  their  halberts.     But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was 
starved  to  death  in  prison,  since  his  body  was  exposed  in 
irablic,  and  no  marks  of  violence  were  observed  upon  it. 
lie  died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign  ;  and  lefl  no  iK>sterity,  either  le- 
gitimate or  illegitimate. 

Kichard  appears  to  have  been  incapacitated  for  govcrn- 
lueat,  less  for  want  of  natural  parts,  than  of  solid  judg- 
uient  and  good  education.     He  was  violent  in  his  temper ; 
(ffofufle  in  his  expense;  fond  of  idle  show  and  magniii- 
conee ;  devoted  to  favourites ;  and  addicted  to  plcasun*. 
If  be  had  possessed  the  talents  of  gaining,  or  of  overawing 
liis  great  barons,  he  might  have  escaped  all  the  misfor- 
tnnes  of  his  reign ;  but  when  die  nobles  were  tempted,  hy 
Jiw  want  of  prudence  or  of  vigour,  to  resist  his  authority, 
be  was  naturally  led  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  retaliation. 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  had  rea- 
*0Q  to  see  the  danger  attending  that  station  which 
he  had  assumed,  and  the  obstacles  whieh  he  would  jjj^jjj 
•*>eet  with  in  governing  an  unruly  aristocracy,  al- 
^njg  divided  by  faction,  and  at  present  inflamed  with  tlie 
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resentments  consequent  on  such  recent  convulsions.  The 
peers,  on  their  assembling,  broke  out  into  violent  .animosi-' 
ties  against  each  other ;  forty  gauntlets,  the  pledges  of 
furious  battle,  were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  bj 
noblemen  who  gave  mutual  challenges  ;  and  liar  and  <rai- 
tor  resounded  from  all  quarters.  The  kin'g  had  so  much 
authority  with  these  doughty  champions,  as  to  prevent  al^ 
the  combats  which  they  threatened  ;  but  he  was  not  able 
to  bring  them  to  a  proper  composure,  or  to  an  amicable 
dis])osition  towards  each  other. 

The  utmost  prudence  of  Henry  could  not  shield  him 
fri>m  those  numerous  inquietudes  which  assailed  him  from 
every  quarter.  The  connection  of  Richard  with  the  royal' 
family  of  France,  made  that  court  exert  its  activity  to  re- 
cover his  authority,  or  revenge  his  death ;  but  the  confu- 
sions which  the  French  experienced  at  home,  obliged  them 
to  accommodate  matters,  and  to  conclude  a  truce  between 
the  two  kingdoms. 

The  revolution  in  England  proved  also  the  occasion  of 
an  insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Glendour,  descended 
from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country,  had  become  ob- 
noxious on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Richard,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Reginald,  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who 
was  connected  with  the  new  king,  had  seized  his  estate. 
Glendour  recovered  possession  by  the  sword  ;  th«  Welsh 
armed  on  his  side ;  and  a  long  and  troublesome  war  wa» 
kindled.  As  Glendour  committed  devastations  on  the 
estate  of  the  earl  of  Marche,  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  uncle 
to  that  nobleman,  led  out  the  retainers  of  the  family,  and 
gHve  battle  to  the  Welsh  chieftain.  Mortimer's  troops 
were  routed ;  and  the  earl  himself,  still  in  his  minority, 
w  as  made  prisoner;  and  Henry,  though  he  owed  his  crowji 
to  tlie  Piercies,  to  whom  the  young  nobleman  was  nearly 
i-^flated,  refused  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  permission 
t(»  treat  for  his  ransom  vnih  Glendour. 

The  critical  situation  of  Henry  had  induced  the  Scots 
t/>  make  incursions  into  England ;  and  Henry,  desirous  of 
t  living  revenge,  conducted  his  followers  to  Edinburgh : 
l»(it  finding  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor  give  iiini 
l):ittle,  he  returned  in  three  weeks,  and  disbanded  his  ar- 
my. Ill  the  following  year,  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  at 
t'lc  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  attended  by  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption 
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into  England,  and  committed  devastations  on  the  nortliern 
counties.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  overtaken  by  tlic 
Piercies  at  Homeldon,  on  the  borders  of  £ngl;ind,  and  a 
fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  totullv  routed. 
1>ouglas  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  as  was  Morilack,  earl 
of  Fife,  son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  with  many  otlicrs  of 
the  gentry  and  nobility. 

The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to  JVortliumbcr- 
land  were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to  produce  ingratitude 
on  one  side  and  discontent  on  the  other.  The  sovereign 
naturally  became  jealous  of  that  power  which  had  advanced 
him  to  the  throne ;  and  the  subject  was  not  easily  satisfied 
in  the  returns  which  he  thought  so  great  a  favour  had  me- 
rited. Though  Henry,  on  his  accession,  had  bestowed  the 
office  of  constable  on  Nortlmmberland  for  life,  and  con- 
ferred other  gifts  on  that  family,  yet  these  favours  were 
considered  as  their  due :  the  refusal  of  any  other  request 
was  deemed  an  injury.  The  impatient  spirit  of  Harry 
Piercy,  and  the  factious  disposition  of  the  earl  of  Worces- 
ter, younger  brother  of  Northumberland,  inflamed  the  dis- 
contents of  that  nobleman ;  and  the  precarious  title  of 
Henry  tempted  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  overturning  that 
throne  which  he  had  at  first  established.  He  entered  into 
a  correspondence  with  Glendour ;  he  gave  liberty  to  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an  alliance  with  that  maitial 
chief;  he  roused  up  all  his  partisans  to  arms ;  and  such 
unlimited  authority  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  great  fami- 
lies, that  the  same  men,  whom  a  few  years  before  he  had 
conducted  against  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard  in 
opposltit^n  to  Henry.  When  hostilities  were  ready  to  com- 
mence, nc^rthumberland  was  seized  with  a  sudden  ilhiess 
at  Berwick ;  and  young  Piercy,  taking  the  command  of 
the  troops,  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in  order  to  join 
his  forces  with  those  of  Glendour.  The  king  had  fortu- 
nately a  small  army  on  foot.  He  approached  Piercy  near 
Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was  joined  by  Glen- 
«^nur ;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the 
other,  made  them  hasten  to  a  general  engagement. 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  ages 
vheie  the  shock  was  more  terrible  and  more  con-  ^^^ 
stant.     Henry  exposed  his  person  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight;  his  gallant  son,  whose  military  achievements 
afterwards  so  renowned,  and  who  here  performed  his 
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noviciate  in*arms,  signalized  himself  in  the  highest  degree ; 
atid  even  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  face  widi  an 
arrow  could  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Piercy  sup- 
jwrtod  that  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  many  a  bloody 
combat ;  and  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy,  and  now  bis 
friend,  still  appeared  his  rival,  amidst  the  horror  and  ccm- 
ftision  of  the  day.  While  the  armies  were  contending  in 
tliis  furious  manner,  the  death  of  Piercy,  by  an  imknown 
b.and,  ^decided  the  victory,  and  the  royalists  prevailed. 
There  are  said  to  have  fallen  that  day,  on  both  sides,  near 
t^\  o  thousand  three  hundred  gentlemen ;  but  the  persons 
uf  g^rcatcst  distinction  that  were  killed,  belonged  to  the 
king's  party.  About  six  thousand  private  men  perished, 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  of  Piercy's  army.  The  earls  of  ^ 
Worcester  and  Douglas  were  taken  prisoners :  the  former 
was  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury  ;  the  latter  was  treated  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and  valour. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  army,  and  was  on  his  march  to 
join  his  son ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
Innd,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewsbury,  he  dismiss- 
ed his  forces,  and  came  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  king  at 
York.  He  pretended  that  his  sole  object  in  arming  was 
to  mediate  between  the  parties :  Henry  thought  proper  to 
accept  of  the  apology,  and  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for 
his  offence.  Most  of  the  other  insurgents  were  treated  with 
equal  lenity.  Northumberland,  however,  having  formed  a 
n<nv  conspiracy  against  the  king,  was  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment at  Bramham,  in  Yorkshire.  This  success,  joined 
to  the  death  of  Glendour,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed 
IJcnry  from  all  his  domestic  enemies :  and  this  prince,  who 
had  mounted  the  throne  by  such  unjustifiable  means  and 
held  it  by  such  an  acceptable  title,  by  his  valour,  pru- 
dence, and  address,  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy  over 
his  subjects. 

Though  Henry  entertained  a  well-grounded  jealousy  of 
the  family  of  Mortimer,  yet  he  allowed  not  their  name  to 
be  once  mentioned  in  parliament ;  and  as  none  of  the  re- 
bels had  ventured  to  declare  the  earl  of  Marche  king,  he 
never  attempted  to  procure  an  express  declaration  against 
the  claim  of  that  nobleman.  However,  with  a  design  of 
weakening  the  pretensions  of  the  earl  of  Marche,  he 
cured  a  settlement  of  the  crown  on  himself  and  his       •  v. 
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iKiflle;  but  the  loag  contests  with  France  had  displayed 
the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law ;  and  the  parliament,  a]>- 
prehensive  that  they  bad  destroyed  the  foundations  of  the 
En^ish  government,  applied  with  such  earncbtness  for  u 
new  settlement  of  the  crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  tlieir 
request,  and  agreed  to  the  succession  of  the  princes  of 
liis  family. 

But  though  the  commons,  during  this  reign,  showed  a 
laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transactions  with  the 
Qxown,  their  efforts  against  the  church  were  still  more  ex- 
traordinary.    In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  being  required  to 
grant  supphes,  they  proposed  in  plain  terms  to  the  king, 
that  he  should  seize  all  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  and 
ijmploy  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  serve  the  exi-roncifj 
of  the  state.     The  king,  however,  discouraged  the  aj)!)!!- 
cation  of  the  commons;  and  the  lords  rejected  the  b'll 
which  the  lower  house  had  framed  for  stripping  the  church 
of  her  revenues.     The  commons  were  not  discoura^ced  hv 
this  repulse :  in  the  eleventh  of  the  king,  they  retunieJ 
to  the  charge  with  more  zeal  than  before :  they  made  ii 
calculation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which,  l>y 
their  account,  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eiglity-five 
thousand  marks  a  year,  and  contained  eighteen  thousand 
ploughs  of  land.     They  proposed  to  divide  this  property 
among  fifteen  new  earls,  fifteen  hundred  knights,  six  thou- 
sand esquires,  and  one  hundred  hospitals;  besides  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  a  year,  which  the  king  might  take 
for  his  own  use;  and  they  insisted,  that  the  clerical  func- 
tions would  be  better  performed  than  at  present,  by  fifteen 
thousand  parish  priests,  paid  after  the  rate  of  seven  marks 
a- piece  of  yearly  stipend.     This  application  was  accom- 
panied with  an  address  for  mitigating  the  statates  cnacttd 
n^l^ainst  the  Lollards,  which  shows  from  what  source  tl;e 
address  CEune.     To  this  unjust  and  chimerical  proposal, 
the  king  gave  the  commons  a  severe  reply. 

The  king  was  so  much  employed  in  defending  his  crown, 
that  he  had  little  leisure  to  look  abroad.      His  health  de- 
clined some  months  before  his  death;  and  though  ne  w:is 
in  the  flower  of  his  age,  his  end  was  visibly  approaching. 
He  expired  at  Westminster,  (20th  March,)  in  the  ^    ^^ 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  /iio 
hts  reign.     The  prudence,  vigilance,  and  foresight 
of  Henry  IV.  in  maintaining  his  power,  were  admirable ; 
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his  command  of  temper  was  remarkhble;  his  couxagte, 
both  military  and  political,  without  blemish ;  and  he  pos- 
sessed many  qualities  which  fitted  him,  for  his  high  statipii, 
and  which  rendered  his  usurpation,  though  pernicious  In 
after-times,  rather  salutary,  during  his  own  reign,  to  tEe 
English  nation.  He  left  four  sons,  Henry  his  sucoessor, 
Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  two  daughters, ' 
Blanche  and  Philippa,  the  former  married  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria,  tlie  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark. 

The  jealousies  to  which  the  deceased  monarch's  situa-^ 
tion  naturally  exposed  him,  had  so  infected  his  ten^per, 
that  he  regarded  with  distrust  even  his  eldest  son,  whosn« 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  excluded  from 
l)ublic  business.     The  active  spirit  of  young  Henry,  re- 
strained from  its  proper  exercise,  broke  out  into  extrava- 
gancies of  every  kind.     There  remains  a  tradition,  that, 
when  heated  with  liquor  and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to 
accompany  his  riotous  associates  in  attacking  and  plun- 
dering the  passengers  in  the  streets  and  highways.     This 
extreme  dissoluteness  was  not  more  agreeable  to  the  father^ 
than  would  have  been  his  application  to  business;  and 
Henry  fancied  he  saw,  in  his  son's  behaviour,  the  same 
neglect  of  decency,  which  had  degraded  the  character  of 
Richard.     But  the  nation  regarded  the  young  prince  with 
more  indulgence  :  they  observed  in  him  the  seeids  of  gene- 
rosity, spirit  and  magnanimity ;  and  an  accident  which 
happened,  afforded  occasion  for  favourable  reflections*    A 
riotous  companion  of  the  prince's  had  been  indicted  before 
Gascoigne,   the  chief  justice,   for  some  disorders ;   and 
Penry  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  bar  with  the  cri- 
minal, in  «rdcr  to  give  him  countenance  and  protection. 
Finding  that  his   presence   did  not  overawe   the  chief 
justice,  he  proceeded  to  insult  that  magistrate  on  Piis  tri*- 
bunal;  but  Gascoigne,  mindful  of  his  own  character,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  laws,  which  ho 
sustained,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  carried  to  prison  for 
his  rude  behaviour;  and  the  spectators  were  agreeably 
disappointed  when  they  saw  tlie  heir  of  the  crown  submit 
peaceably  to  this  sentence,  and  make  reparation  of  his 
error  by  acknowledging  it. 

The  memory  of  this  incident,  and  many  others  of  a 
like  nature,  rendered  the  prospect  of  tlio  future  reign  no- 
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wise  disagreeal)lc  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  first  steps  takt  ii 
iij  the  young  prince,  confirmed  all  those  prepossessions 
entertained  in  his  favour,     lie  called  together  his  fonncr 
foinpanions,  acquainted  them  with  his  intentkjd  reforma- 
lion,  exhorted  iheni  to  imitate  liis  example,  l)ut  stricliy 
inhibited  them,  till  ihey  had  given  proofs  of  their  sincerity 
in  this  particular,  from  appearing  any  more  in  his  prc- 
st.'uce  ;  und  he  thus  dismissed  them  with  liheral  prestnts. 
The  wise  ministers  of  his  father,  who  had  che<*k«:d  iiis 
riots,  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  con- 
tidence ;    and  the  chief  justice  himself,  w)io  tremhied  t/> 
approach  the  royal  presence,  met  with  pniises  instead  ui' 
ri'proaches  for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorled  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of  th»' 
Jaws.     The  surprise   of  those  who  expected  an  o])po.-ii.* 
behaviour,  augmented  their  satisfaction  ;  and  the  eharae- 
t«'r  of  the  young  king  appeared  hrighter  than  if  it  had 
never  been  shaded  by  any  errors. 

At  this  time,  the  Lollards  were  every  day  increasing  in 
the  kingdom.     The  head  of  this  sect  wiui  sir  John  Old- 
<-2istle,  lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had  distinguisho-l 
liimself  by  his  valour  and  military  talents,  and  had  ac<pii- 
r.,»d  the  esteem  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  kin^r. 
Kis  high  character  and  zeal  for  the  new  sect  pointed  hii.-i 
«Mit  to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  jls  the  prop(  r 
victim  of  ecclesiastical  severity.     The  archbishop  applied 
I o  Henry  for  permission  to  indict  lord   Cobham;  but  tlicj 
prince,  averse  to  sanguinary  methods  of  conversion,  en- 
deavoured, by  a  conversation  with  Cobham,  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  Cathohc  faith.    But  he  found  that  nobleman  firm 
in  his  opinions;  and  Henry's  principles  of  toleration  coul  I 
carry  him  no  farther.    The  primate  indicted  Cobhnm,  aiv.l, 
v.ith  the  assistance  of  his  suffragans,  condemned  him  to 
the  flames  for  his  erroneous  opinions.     Cobham  escaped 
from  the  tower;  and  his  daring  spirit,  provoked  by  per- 
M*cution  and  stimulated  by  zeal,  prompted  him  to  attem|>*. 
the   most  criminal  enterprises.     He  appointed  a  genor;:! 
rendezvous  of  his  party,  in  order  to  seize  the  person  of  ll...» 
king,  and  put  their  religious  enemies  to  the  sword ;  but 
Henry,  apprised  of  their  intentions,  apprehended  such  of 
the  conspirators  as  appeared,  and  rendered  the  design  in- 
(.-ifectual.     It  appoarexl  that  a  few  only  were  in  the  secret 
<,-f  the  conspiracy :  of  these,  some  were   executed  ;  and 
11 
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Cobham  himself,  who  liad  fled,  was  not  brought  to  justice 
till  four  years  after,  when  he  was  hauged  as  a  traitor,  and 
his  body  burnt  upon  the  gibbet. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  after  assuming  tlie 
reins  of  government,  had  discovered  symptoms  of  genius 
and  spirit ;  but  the  unhappy  prince  being  seized  with  an 
epileptic  disorder,  his  judgment  was  gradually  but  sen- 
sibly impaired ;  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  dis- 
puted between  his  brother,  Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  his 
cousin-german,  John,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  latter  pro- 
cured his  rival  to  be  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 
Tlie  princes  of  the  blood,  combining  with  the  young  duke 
of  Orleans  and  his  brothers,  with  all  the  violence  of  party 
rage,  made  war  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  the  un- 
happy king,  seized  sometimes  by  one  party,  sometimes  by 
the  other,  transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  legal  authority. 

These  circumstances  concurred  to  favour  an  enterprise 
uf  the  English  against  France.     Henry,  therefore,  assem- 
bled a  great  fleet  and  army  at  Southampton ;  and  relying 
on  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  put  to  sea,  ami 
landed  near  Ilarfleur,  with  six  thousand  men  at  arms,  and 
iwenty-four  thousand  foot.     He  obliged  that  city  to  capi- 
tulate after  a  gallant  defence.     The  fatigues  of  this  siege, 
and  the  usual  heat  of  the  season,  had  so  wasted  the 
English  army,  that  Henry  could  enter  on  no  other  enter- 
prise; and  as  he  had   dismissed  his  transports,  he  was 
under  tlie  necessity  of  marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before 
he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.    By  this  time  a  numerous 
French  army,  of  fourteen  thousand  men  at  arms,  and  forty 
thousand  foot,  was  assembled  in  Normandy,  under  tlie 
constable  d' Albert.     Henry,  therefore,  offered  to  purchase 
a  safe  retreat  at  the  expense  of  his  new  conquest  of  Har- 
lieur ;  but  his  proposals  being  rejected,  he  marched  slowly 
and  deliberately  to  the  Somme,  which  he  purposed  lo  pass 
at  the  same  ford  that  had  proved  so  auspicious  to  his  pre- 
decessor Edward.     The  ford,  however,  was  rendered  im- 
passable, by  the  precaution  of  the  French ;  but  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  surprise  a  passage  near  St.  Quentin,  over 
which  he  safely  carried  his  force.     After  passing  the  small 
river  of  Temois  at  Blangi,  he  observed  the  whole  French 
anuy  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of  Agincourt,  and  so  posted 
tiiut  an  engagement  was  uievitable.     The  enemy  was  four 
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times  more  numerous  than  the  English,  and  was  headed 
by  the  dauphin,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

Henry *8  situation  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  EdwaH 
4t  Crecy,  and  of  the  Black  PriucQ  ut  Poictiers.  The  kiiii^ 
Jircw  up  his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods, 
which  guarded  his  flank,  and  patiently  uwuited  the  attack 
of  the  enemy.  The  French  archers  on  horseback,  and  tlu'ir 
men  at  arms,  crowded  in  their  ranksit,  advanced  a<rain.-*t.  ih: 
English  archers,  who  had  fixed  palitsadocs  in  tbeir  front  to 
lircakthc  impression  of  the  enemy,  and  wbo,  from  bchinfl 
that  defence,  safely  plied  them  witii  a  shower  of  ariows 
which  nothing  could  resist.  The  heavy  ground  hiiKlcrcJ 
the  force  of  the  French  cavalry ;  the  whole  army  was  a 
^cene  of  confusion,  terror,  and  dismay ;  and  tlie  English 
fell  with  their  battle-axes  upon  tlie  French,  who,  bein^ 
unable  to  flee  or  defend  themselves,  were  slaugbtero'l 
without  resistance.  Among  the  sluin  wc^re  the  constable 
himself,  tlic  count  of  Nevers,  and  the  duke  of  Draliant, 
both  brotliers  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Vau- 
demont,  the  dukes  of  Alen^on  and  Barrc,  and  the  count 
of  Marie;  and  among  the  prisoners  were  the  dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  d^Eu,  Vendomo,  and 
Richmont,  and  the  marcsclial  of  Bousicaut.  The  killed, 
on  the  side  of  the  Frencb,  are  computed  to  have  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  men ;  and  the  prisoners  to  four- 
teen thousand.  The  person  of  chief  note,  who  fell  "|  jT- 
among  the  English,  was  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  ** 
their  whole  loss  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  forty  men. 

During  the  interruption  of  hostilities  which  followed  tlii:« 
engagement,  France  was  exposed  to  all  the  furies  of  civil 
war.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  created  constabh;  of 
France,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  send  the  queen  to  Tours, 
and  confine  her  under  a  guard  ;  and  her  son,  the  danitbiii 
Charles,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction  of  Armag- 
nac.  In  concert  with  her,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  entered 
France  at  the  liead  of  a  powerful  army,  and  at  Inst  libera- 
ted tlie  queen,  who  fixed  her  independent  residence  at 
Troyes,  and  openly  declared  against  the  ministers,  who, 
8hc  asserted,  detained  her  royal  consort  in  captivity.  In 
tlio  mean  time,  the  partisans  of  Burgundy  raised  a  com- 
motion in  Paris.  Lisle  Adam,  one  of  the  duke's  captains, 
was  received  into  the  city,  and  headed  the  insurrection  ; 
the  person  of  tlic  king  was  seized ;  the  dauphin  escaped 
with  diJficulty ;  and  the  count  of  Armagnac,  the  chancellor. 
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and  tlie  principal  adliercnts  of  the  Orleans  party,  were 
inhumanly  put  to  death. 

Henry  the  Fifth  again  landed  in  Nomiaiyly,  at  the  head  ' 
of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Having  subdued  all  th»^ 
lower  Normandy,  he  formed  the  seige  of  Rouen,  of  which, 
at  length,  he  made  himself  master.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
was  assassinated  by  the  treachery  of  the  dauphin ;  and  hLs 
pon  thought  liimself  bound  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his 
father.  A  league  was  concluded  at  An'as  between  Henry 
and  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  agreed  to  cvcr>* 
demand  made  by  that  monarch.  By  tliis  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  at  Troyes,  in  the  names  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  Enc'land,  and  the  duke  of  Burmmdv, 

•  ATI 

it  was  stipulated,  that  Charles,  during  his  life,  ^^qq 
s!iould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  Frauoe ;  '^ 
that  Henry  should  be  declared  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and 
immediately  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  government,  and 
that  kingdom  should  pass  to  his  heirs  gci^eral ;  that  France 
and  England  should  ever  be  united  under  one  king,  but 
.siiould  still  retain  their  several  usages,  customs,  and  pri- 
vileges ;  and  that  Henry  should  join  his  arms  to  those  of 
king  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  puq)ose 
of  subduing  the  adherents  of  Charles  the  dauphin. 

To  push  his  present  advantages,  Henry,  a  few  days  afVcr, 
espoused  the  princess  Catharine,  carried  his  father-in-law 
TO  Paris,  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  that  capital. 
lie  then  turned  his  arms  with  success  against  the  dauphijj, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  ti-eaty  of  Troyes,  had 
assumed  the  title  of  regent.  That  prince,  chased  bcyojid 
tlie  Loire,  almost  entirely  deserted  by  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  pursued  into  the  south  by  the  English  and  Bur- 
^'undians,  prepared  to  meet  with  fortitude  the  destructioi* 
which  seemed  inevitable.  To  crown  the  prosperity  oi 
Henry,  his  queen  Catharine  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who 
was  called  by  his  father's  name,  and  whose  birth  was  ce- 
lebrated by  equal  rejoicings  in  Paris  and  in  London. 

The  jjlory  of  Heniy,  however,  had  now  reached  its  sum- 
mit. He  was  seized  with  a  fistula,  a  complaint  which  tin 
ignorance  of  the  age  rendered  mortal.  Sensible  of  his 
approaching  end,  he  devoted  the  few  remaining  moipcnt?* 
of  life  to  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  and  family,  and 
to  the  pious  duties  of  religion.  To  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
his  elder  brother,  ho  lefl  the  regency  of  France ;  to  th«» 
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duke  of  Gloucester,  his  young^er  brother,  lie  committed 
that  of  England ;  and  to  tlie  earl  of  Warwick  he  entrust- 
ed the  ccu'e  of  liis  son's  person  and  education,     lie 
expired  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  oge,  and  ^Vjjj 
the  tentli  of  his  reigu.  ^■**"* 

Henry  the  Fifth  possessed  many  eminent  virtues,  which 
were  unstained  by  any  other  blemish  than  ambition  and 
tlie  love  of  glory.  His  talents  were  equally  distinjruislu'd 
in  the  field  and  the  cabinet ;  and  whilst  we  iuimirc  thr 
boldness  of  his  enterprises,  we  cannot  refuse  our  prai.se  to 
the  prudence  and  valour  by  which  they  were  conducted. 
His  afiabiiity  attached  his  friends  to  his  sen-ice  ;  and  his 
address  and  clemency  vanquished  his  enemies.  His  un- 
ceasing attention  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  his 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  armies,  alleviated  both 
to  France  and  England  the  calamities  inseparable  from 
those  wars  in  which  his  short  and  splendid  reign  was  al- 
most entirely  occupied.  The  exterior  figure  oi*  this  great 
prince,  as  well  as  his  deportment,  was  engaging.  His 
stature  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ;  his  coun- 
tenance beautiftil ;  his  limbs  genteel  and  slender,  but 
full  of  vigour;  and  he  excelled  in  all  W(u*]ike  and  manly 
exercises.  He  left  by  his  queen,  Catharine  of  Franco, 
only  one  son,  not  full  nine  months  old ;  whose  misfortunes, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  surpassed  all  the  glories  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  father. 

Catharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married,  soon  after 
his  death,  a  Welsh  gentleman.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  said  to  he 
descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that  country :  she 
bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund  and  Jasper,  of  whom  the  eldest 
wfis  created  earl  of  Richmond  ;  the  second,  carl  of  Pei»- 
Itroke. .  The  family  of  Tudor,  first  raised  to  distinction  by 
Uiis  alliance,  mounted  afterwards  the  throne  of  England. 


CHAP.  VHI. 
The  reigns  of  Henry  VL,  Edward  /F.,  and  Edward  V, 
During  the  reign  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, the  authority  of  parliament  had  been  more  confirmed, 
and  the  privileges  of  tiie  people  more  legarded,  than  in 
any  former  period.     Without  attending  to  the  strict  letter 
of  tlie  deceased  monarch's  recommendation,  the  lords  and 
commons  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  pro^ec^or  or  guar- 
11* 
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dian  of  the  kingdom ;  they  invested  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
with  the  same  dignity  during  the  absence  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther ;  and,  in  order  to  limit  tiic  power  of  both  these  princes, 
they  appointed  a  council,  without  whose  advice  and  appro- 
bation no  measure  of  importance  could  be  determined. 
'j'lie  person  and  education  of  the  infant  prince  were  com- 
mitted to  Henry  Beaufort,  bishop  of  Winchester,  his  great 
uncle,  who,  as  his  family  could  never  have  any  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  might  safely,  they  thought,  be  intrusted  with 
that  important  charge. 

The  conquest  of  France  was  the  first  object  of  the  new 
ijjovernment ;  and,  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  state  of  af- 
t\iirtf,  every  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
liHglisli.     Though  Henry  was  an  infant,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
tbrd  was  the  most  accomplished  prince  of  his  age ;  and 
the  whole  power  of  England  was  at  his  command.     He 
was  at  the  head  of  armies  accustomed  to  victoiy ;  he  wau 
cioconded  by  the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age ;   and 
Ifcsides  Guicnne,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  England,  he  was 
ijiariter  of  Paris,  and  of  almost  all  the  northern  provinces. 
13ut  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  present  inferiority, 
jM)Sse}?i<cd  some  advantages  which  promised  him  success. 
I  fo  was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy  ;  and 
ail  Frenchmen,  who  knew  the  interest,  or  desired  the  inde- 
j>endence  of  their  country,  turned  their  eyes  towards  him 
<  s  tlieir  sole  resource.     Though  only  in  his  twentieth  year, 
)]•;  was  of  the  most  friendly  and  benign  disposition,  of 
i',i\hy  and  familiar  manners,  and  of  a  just,  tliough  not  a 
V cjy  vigorous  understanding.     The  love  of  pleasure  often 
!»odiiced  him  into  indolence  ;  but,  amidst  all  his  irregularis 
tie.",  the  goodness  of  his  heart  still  shone  forth ;  and  bj 
lixcrting  at  intervals  his  courage  and  activity,  he  prove«] 
tliat  his  remissness  did  not  proceed  from  the  want  of  am- 
bition or  personal  valoun 

The  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  against  Charle;^, 
still  continued ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford^  that  he  might 
corroborate  national  connections  by  private  tics,  concliidi'«t 
his  own  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Burgundy,  which 
had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 

But  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  not  so  much  employed  in' 
negotiations,  as  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war.  A  con- 
siderable advantage  was  gained  over  the  French,  in  th<* 
battle  of  Crevant,  by  the  united  forces  of  England  and 
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Burgundy.     In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Bedford  \va.'> 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Yvri  in  Nonniindy ;  and  the  go- 
vernor, finding  his  resources  exlmusted,  agreed  to  surren- 
der the  town,  if  not  relieved  by  a  certain  day.     Charle.*, 
informed  of  these  conditions,  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt for  saving  the  place ;  and  collecting  an  army  fif 
fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Scots,  li<- 
entrusted  it  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  constable  of  France. 
When  the  constable  arrived  within  a  few  loasruf's  of  Yvri, 
lie  found  that  the  place  had  already  snrrend(?red  ;  hut  h<- 
innnediately  invested  Verneuil,  whicli  he  carried  without 
(VifUculty.    On  the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Bf>dford,  Bu- 
clian  called  a  council  of  wttr,  in  order  to  tlelibrratc  on  tin- 
conduct  necessary  to  be  pursued.     The  wiser  part  of  tin- 
council  declared  for  a  retreat ;  but  a  vain  point  of  honoui* 
detenuioed  the  assembly  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford. 

hi  this  action,  the.  numbers  of  the  contending  armie- 
were  nearly  equal:  and  the  battle  was  fierce  and  well  dis- 
puted.   At  length,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  the  head  of  tbi' 
wen  at  arms,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  French,  chased  them 
off  the  field,  and  rendered  the  victory  complete  and  deci- 
sive.   Verneuil  was  surrendered  next  day  by  capitulation. 
The  fortunes  of  Charles  now  appeared  almost  desperate, 
when  an  incident  happened  which  lost  the  English  an  op- 
portimity  of  completing  their  conquests.     Jaqueline,  conn- 
tC8g  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  and  heiress  of  these  pro- 
vince*, had  espoused  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  cousin-gcr- 
njnutothe  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  marriagtr  had  been 
dictated  by  motives  of  policy ;  but  the  duke  of  Brabant'- 
weakness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  inspired  the  countess 
witli  contempt,  which  soon  proceed<»d  to  antipathy.     Im- 
pftticnt  of  effecting  her  purpose,  hhe  escaped  into  Englan<J. 
"nd  solicited  the  protection  of  t!ic  duke   of  (rloucester. 
'I'he  impetuous  passicms  of  that  prince,  and  the  prt>speot  of 
inheriting  her  rich  inheritance,  induced  him  tf>  offer  hini- 
»*Ifto  her  as  a  husband;  and  he  entered  into  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  Jaqueline,  an*l  immediately  attenipteri 
to  render  himself  master  of  her  dominions.     T()e  duke  ot" 
Burgundv  resented  the  injury  offered  to  the  duke  of  Bra- 
iMint,  his  near  relation,  and  morchetl  troops  to  bis  support : 
the  quarrel,  which  was  at  first  pohticul,  soon  became  per- 
sonal ;  and  tlie  protector,  instead  of  improving  the  victory 
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{rained  at  Vcriiouil,  foiiiul  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Engp« 
land,  that  he  nii<»;ht  try,  by  his  councils  and  authority,  to 
iiioderate  th«  measures  ol'  the  duke  of  (iloucester. 

The  pope;  annulled  Jaqueline^s  contract  with  the  duke 
of  (■h)ueester;  and  Jlinnphrey,  despairinjjj  of  success,  mar- 
ried anotlier  lady,  who  had  lived  sonic  time  with  him  as 
his  mistress.  'J'he  duke  of  Brahant  died  ;  and  his  widow, 
before  she  eoidd  recover  possession  of  her  dominions,  was 
oblig<Ml  to  (h.'clare  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir,  in  case 
she  should  die  without  issue,  and  to  promise  never  to  marry 
without  his  consent.  This  ailair,  however,  left  an  mifa- 
vourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Philip,  and  excited  an 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  English.  About  the  same  time, 
the  duke  of  Brittnnv  withdrew  himself  from  the  alliance 
with  En^^land  ;  his  defection  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
brother,  tlie  count  of  Kichemont ;  and  both  these  princes 
joined  tJie  standard  of  their  legitimate  sovereign,  Charles 
the  Seventh. 

Indignant  at  the  con<1uct  of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  tlie 
duke  of  Bedford,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  secretly  cussem- 
bled  a  considerable  army,  and  suddenly  invading  the  pro- 
vinc<»  of  Brittany,  compelled  its  sovereign  to  renounce  his 
jdliance  with  France,  and  to  yield  liomage  to  Henry  for 
his  duchy.  Being  thus  freed  from  a  dangerous  enemy, 
the  English  })rince  resolved  to  invest  the  city  of 
1  l-^S  ^^^1^*^"^>  ^^'^^i^Ji  ^^''^s  so  situated  between  the  pro- 
vinces commanded  by  Henry,  and  those  possessed 
by  Charles,  as  to  aiford  an  easy  entrance  into  either.  He 
eonnnitted  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  the  carl  of  Sa- 
lisbury, who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  mili- 
tary talents  during  the  present  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  king  reinforced  the  garrison,  and  replenished 
the  magjizines,  and  appointed  as  governor  the  lord  of 
(jiiucur,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  approached  the  place  with  an  nr- 
my  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot 
isi  a  successful  attack  on  the  fortifications.  The  earl  ol 
Suffolk  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  and  being  reinforced 
by  large  bodies  of  English  and  Burgundians,  he  com 
pletely  invested  Orleans.  The  inclemeney  of  the  season, 
and  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  could  not  overcome  the  per- 
severance of  the  besiegers,  who  seemed  daily  advancing; 
to  the  completion  of  their  enterprise.     In  order  to  distress 
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the  enemy,  the  French  had  ravaged  and  exhausted  the 
whole  surrounding  country ;  and  the  English  were  com- 
pelled to  draw  their  subsistence  from  a  considerable  iUti- 
tance.  A  convoy  of  provisions  was  escorted  by  Sir  Joh;i 
Falstoffe,  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  live  hundred 
men.  Falstofife,  being  attacked  by  a  body  of  four  thou- 
sand French,  under  the  command  of  the  counts  of  Cler- 
mont and  Dunois,  drew  up  his  men  behind  tlie  wagons  ; 
when  the  French  were  defeated  by  thci^  own  impetuosil) , 
and  five  hundred  of  them  perished  on  the  field. 

Charles  had  now  only  one  expedient  left  for  preserviiii^ 
that  city.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  still  a  prisoner  in  Eng- 
land, had  prevailed  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his 
council  to  consent  to  a  neutrality  in  his  demesne?,  wliicli 
should  be  sequestered  during  the  war  into  the  luuid&>  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  replied,  that  "  he  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  beat  the  bushes,  whilst  others  ran  aw<iy  witii 
the  game."  This  answer  disgusted  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, who  separated  liis  forces  from  those  of  the  English  ; 
but  the  latter  pressed  the  siege  with  increased  ardour  ; 
and  scarcity  was  already  experienced  by  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants. 

Charles,  almost  reduced  to  despair,  entertained  thougrlits 
of  retiring  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into  DauphuH- 
and  Lauguedoc  ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  his  purpose  by 
tlie  intreatics  of  his  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  a  princess  of 
prudence  and  spirit,  and  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  beau- 
tiful mistress,  the  celebrated  Agnes  Sorele. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucouleurs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  lived  a  country  girl,  culled  Joan  d'Are. 
who  was  a  servant  in  a  small  inn,  and  who,  having  bee.i 
accustomed  to  ride  the  horses  of  her  muster's  guests  to 
water,  had  accjuired  a  degree  of  hardihood,  which  enabled 
her  to  endure  the  fatiguts  of  war.  The  present  situation 
of  France  was  the- common  topic  of  conversation.  Joan, 
inflamed  by  the  general  sentiment,  fancied  tiiat  she  wuc 
destined  by  heaven  to  re-establish  the  throne  of  her  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  intrepidity  of  her  mind  led  her  to  despise 
the  dangers  which  would  naturally  attend  such  an  attempt. 
She  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt,  the  governor  ol' 
Vaucouleurs ;  and  declared  to  him,  that  she  had  been  ex- 
horted by  visions  and  voices  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of 
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her  countr}'.  Baudricourt,  cither  equally  credulous  him  ■ 
self,  or  sufficiently  penetrating  to  foresee  the  effect  such 
an  enthusiast  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar^ 
^ave  her  an  escort  to  the  French  court,  which  at  that  time 
resided  at  Chinon. 

On  her  arrival,  she  is  said  to  have  distmguished  Charles,  - 
tliough  he  purposely  remained  in  the  crowd  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  had  divested  himself  of  every  ensign  of  royalty ; 
to  have  offered  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  Rheinis,  there  to  he  crowned  and  anointed ; 
ami  to  have  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her  future 
victories,  a  sword  which  was  kept  in  the  church  of  St. 
Catliarine,  of  Firebois,  and  which,  though  she  had  never 
seen  it,  she  described  by  its  particular  marks.  •  Charles 
and  his  ministers  pretended  to  examine  her  claims  with 
(scrupulous  exactness ;  and  her  mission  was  pronounced 
authentic  and  supernatural  by  an  assemblage  of  doctors 
and  theologians,  and  by  the  parliament  of  France,  then 
residing  at  Poictiers. 

To  essay  the  power  of  Joan,  she  was  sent  to  filoi?, 
Nvhere  a  convoy  was  already  provided  for  tlie  rehef  of  Or- 
loan?,  and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  were  assembled 
to  escort  it.  The  holy  maid  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troo])s5,  and  displayed  in  her  hand  a  consecrated  banner, 
oil  which  was  represented  the  Supreme  Being  holding  tlie 
*rlol)o  of  tlic  earth.  The  English  affected  to  deride  tlie 
innid  and  her  heavenly  commission ;  but  tlie  common 
soldiers  were  insensibly  impressed  with  horror,  and  waited 
with  anxious  dread  the  issue  of  these  extraordinary  pre- 
parations. In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  the  earl  of 
Suilblk  durst  liot  venture  an  attack ;  and  tlic  French  army 
returned  to  IMois  without  interruption.  The  maid  enter- 
ed tlie  city  of  Orleans,  arrayed  in  her  military  garb,  and 
displaying  her  consecrated  standard,  and  was  received  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  celestial  deliverer.  A  second  convoy  * 
approached  tlie  city,  on  the  side  of  Bausse  ;  and  the  wa- 
gons and  troops  passed  without  interruption  between,  the 
redoubts  of  the  English,  who,  formerly  elated  witli  victory, 
and  impatient  for  action,  beheld  the  enterprises  of  their 
enemies  in  silent  astonishment  and  religious  awe.  The 
maid  seized  the  critical  moment,  and  exhorting  the  garri- 
son to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments,  tlie  Eng- 
lish were  successively  chased  from  their  posts  with  tho 
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loss  of  above  six  tliousaiul  men.  In  vain  did  the  En^Iisli 
geibsrals  oppose  tlic  prevailing  opinion  of  Bupcrnaturid 
influence  ;  the  Enghsh  had  lost  their  wonted  courage  un.l 
confidence,  and  were  seized  with  anuizement  and  despair. 
Unable  to  remain  lonjrcr  in  the  presence  of  a  viciorinsis 
enemy,  tlie  earl  of  Suliolk  raised  the  siejro,  and  reliivd  ii 
Jergeau,  which  was  attacked  by  the  French,  under  il:c 
command  of  Joan.  On  this  occasion,  the  maid  disjihiyci] 
her  usual  mtrepidity,  and  led  the  attack.  Th<i  place  w.s 
obstinately  defended ;  but  the  English  were  at  length  ow/- 
powered,  and  Suffolk  was  obliged  to  yield  hiniself  prisoin  /. 
The  remainder  of  the  English  ai-niy,  connnaiided  by  Ta!- 
stoife,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  were  pressed  hy  the  c«ni.<iaM«' 
Richemont.  They  were  overtaken  at  the  villajre  of  IViiay  : 
and  oppressed  by  their  fears,  they  innnediately  lied.  T\s ..» 
thousand  of  the  EngUsh  were  fclaughtcred ;  and  both  J?'c  J.-,  s 
and  Talbot  were  made  prisoners. 

The  maid  had  fulfdled  one  part  of  her  promise ;  an. I 

she  now  strongly  insisted  that  the  king  should  be  crowin.*! 

ut  Rheims.     The  city  itself  lay  in  n  distant  part  of  the 

kingdom,  and  was  in  the  hmids  of  the  Englisl: ;  and  the 

whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  occupied  by  their  s^arr'.- 

^on8.     However,  Charles  resolved  to  follow  the  exhuri..- 

lions  of  liis  warlike  prophetess  ;  and  he  set  out  for  Uheiin  •, 

lit  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men.     Tn»ys  and  Chalor-s 

opened  their  gates  to  him;   and  he  w:i«s  admitted  lux-) 

Kheims,  where  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  pe.- 

fonned.     From  this  act,  as  from  a  heavenly  c(unniissio:, 

Charles  seemed  to  derive  an  additional  title  to  the  crowr:, 

and  many  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  iniir^ediately  ^u'-- 

mitted  to  his  authority. 

The  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Bed  lord  were  never  u  -■ - 
played  to  more  advantage  than  on  this  occasion. 
lie  put  all  the  English  garrisons  iji  a  posture  of  \\i\i\ 
defence ;  he  retained  the  Parisians  in  obedience  by 
alternately  employing  caresses  and  menaces;  and  he  In*. I 
the  address  to  renew,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  his  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Burgimdy,  who  had  begun  to  waver  ii 
his  fidelity.     The  French  army,  which  consisted  chit^/ 
of  volunteers,  soon  after  disbanded;  and  Charles,  al\<./ 
having  possessed  himself  of  Laval,  Lagni,  and  St.  Deny., 
retired  to  Bourges.     Bedford  caused  flenry  the  Sixth  .o 
be  crowned  and  uaoiutec  at  Paris,  andg^acted  clu  VijL.A 
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(vf  allegiance  from  uU  who  lived  in  the  provinces  still  pos- 
fc-ossod  by  England. 

Alter  the  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims,  the  maid  of 
Ork-ans  declared  that  her  mission  was  now  fuliillcd;  but 
j'li;  count  of  Dunois  exhorted  her  to  persevere  till  the 
Ijtiglish  should  be  finally  expelled.     Overcome  by  his  im- 
oortunities,  she  had  thrown  herself  into  the  town  of  Com- 
peigne,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  assisted  by  the  ciorls  of  Arundel  cuid  Suffolk.    In 
a  srdly,  she  was  d(;serted  by  her  friends,  probably  out  of 
<.nvy ;  and  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  she  was  taken 
^.rifcfoner.     1'he  duke  of  Bedford  purchased  the  captive 
^'rom  John  of  Luxcniburgh,  into  whose  hands  she  had  fal- 
i«;!i,  and  commenced  a  prosecution  against  her,  which, 
whether  undertaken  from  policy  or  revenge,  was  equally 
'>arbarous  and  dishonourable.     She  was  tried  for  sorceiy, 
wn  piety,  idolatry,  and  magic ;  aud  though  harassed  by  in- 
lonogatories  for  the  space  of  four  hours,  she  betrayed  no 
weakness  or  womanish  submission,   but  answered  with 
firmness  and  intrepidity.     However,  she  was  convicted  of 
,i[\  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been  accused,  aggravated 
hy  heresy :  her  revelations  were  (h;clared  to  be  the  inven- 
tions of  the  devil  to  delude  the  people ;  and  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  burnt  in  the  market  place  of  llouen.     The 
inhuman  sentence  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the  un- 
happy victim  expiated  by  her  death  the  signal  services 
which  slie  had  rendered  -i  her  prince  and  her  country. 

The  aflairs  of  the  English,  instead  of  being  advanced  by 
this  irdiuman  act,  became  cvcay  day  more  ruinous ;  and 
the  a'oilities  of  Bedford  were  unable  to  prevent  the  French 
from  returning  under  the  obedience  of  their  legitimate 
sovereign.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  determined  to  unite 
liimself  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  from  which  his  own 
had  descended  ;  and  a  congress  was  appointed  at 
^'n*r  Arras,  in  which  were  adjusted  the  mutual  preten- 
sions of  Charles  and  Philip.  Soon  after  this  trans- 
action, the  duke  of  Bedford  expired,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  many  virtues,  and  whose  memory  is  chiefly 
tarnished  by  the  execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  After 
his  death,  the  court  of  Henry  was  distracted  by  the  rival 
]»arties  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester :  and  it  was  Feven  months  before  the  duke  of 
York,  son  to  th^g^l  of  Cambridge,  who  had  Iteen  execu- 
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ted  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  reign,  was  appointed  sue- 
ceasor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford.  On  his  arriyal  in  France, 
the  new  governor  found  the  capital  alreadj  lost.  TIic  Pa- 
risiaiis  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  and  ai\er« 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  they  returned  to 
their  allegiance  under  their  native  sovereign.  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,  with  an  English  garrison  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
ret£ed  into  the  Bastile;  but  his  valour  and  skill  only 
served  to  procure  him  a  capitulation,  by  which  ho  was 
allowed  with  bis  troops  a  safe  retreat  into  Normandy. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  had  always  encouraged 
every  proposal  of  accommodation  with  France,  and  had 
represented  the  utter  impossibility  of  pushing  farther  the 
conquest  in  that  kingdom ;  but  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
high-spirited  and  haughty,  and  educated  in  the  lofty  pro- 
Censions  which  the  first  success  of  his  two  brothers  hivi 
rendered  familiar  to  him,  could  not  be  induced  to  relin- 
quish ail  hopes  of  subduing  France.     However,  the  earl  of 
Soffolk,  who  adhered  to  the  cardinal's  party,  was  des- 
patehed  to  Tours  to  negotiate  with  the  French  mi- 
nicters.     As  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust  the  |  'm^ 
terms  of  a  lasting  peace,  a  truce  for  twenty-two 
months  was  concluded ;  and  Suffolk  proceeded  to  the  ex- 
ecotiaii  of  another  business,  which  seems  to  have  been 
rather  im|rfied  than  expressed  in  the  powers  granted  to  him. 

As  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  character  became  fully 
known.  lie  was  found  to  be  of  the  most  harmless,  simple 
manners,  but  of  the  most  slender  capacity ;  and  hence  it 
was  eilsj  to  foresee  that  his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual 
minority.  As  he  had  now,  however,  reached  the  twenty- 
third  yetur  of  hie  age,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  choosing 
him  a  queen.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  proposed  a  daugh- 
ter oi  the  count  of  Armagnac,  but  the  cardinal  and  his 
frionds  cast  their  eyes  on  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem :  a 
princess  accomplished  both  in  person  and  mind,  of  a  mas- 
cuUne  spirit,  and  an  enterprising  temper,  which  she  had 
not  been  able  to  conceal  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  father's 
family.  The  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  concert  with  his  associates 
of  the  English  council,  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Margaret,  which  were  accepted^  Though  Margaret 
bnmgfat  no  dowry  with  her,  this  nobleman  ventured  of 
faiaoaelf,  without  any  direct  authority  from  the  council* 
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hut  probably  with  tlic  approbation  of  the  cardinal  and  the 
ruling  members,  to  enga^,  by  a  secret  article,  that  the 
province  of  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  should  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjon,  ber 
uncle,  who  was  {nrime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  French 
king,  and  who  had  alreeidy  received  from  his  master  the 
grant  of  that  province-  as  his  appanage. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England :  Safi<^ 
obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke ;  and 
even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  his  servieea  in. 
concluding  it.  The  princess  immediately  .fell  imo  dose 
connexions  with  the  cardinal  and  his  party»  who,  fortified 
by  her  powerful  patronage,  resolved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  generous  prince,  ill-suited  to  court  intricnes,  but 
possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  favour  of  the  puolic,  had 
received  from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification,  which  he 
had  hitherto  borne  without  violating  the  public  peace,  but 
vfhich  it  was  impossible  that  a  person  of  his  spirit  and  hu- 
manity could  ever  forgive.  His  duchess,  the  daughter  of 
lleginal  lord  Cobham,  had  been  accused  of  the  crime  of 
witchcraft ;  and  it  was  pretended  that  there  was  found  in 
ber  possession  a  waxen  figure  of  the  king,  which  she  and 
her  ass')ciatcs,  sir  Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  priest,  andjone 
Marjery  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted  in  a  magical  manner  be- 
fore a  slow  fire,  with  an  intention  of  making  Heniy's  force 
and  vigour  waste  away,  by  like  insensible  degrees..  Tiie 
accusation  was  well  calculated  to  affect  the  weak  and 
credulous  mind  of  the  king,  and  to  gain  belief  in  an  i||rno- 
rant  age ;  and  the  duchess  was  brought  to  trial  witli  her 
confederates.  A  charge  of  this  ridiculous  nature  seems 
always  to  exempt  the  accusers  from  observing  the  rules  c^ 
common  sense  in  their  evidence  :  the  prisonei^s  were  pro- 
nounced guilty ;  the  duchess  was  condemned  to  do  public 
l>enance,  and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  the 
others  were  executed.  As  these  violent  proceedings  weie 
ascribed  solely  to  the  malice  of  the  duke's  enemies,  the 
people,  contrcury  to  their  usual  practice  in  such  trials,  ac- 
quitted the  unhappy  sufferers,  and  increased  their  esteem 
and  affection  towards  a  prince  who  was  thus  exposed  to 
mortal  injuries. 

The  sentiments  of  the  pubhc  made  the  cardinal  and  fain 
jKir^  sensible  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  destroy  a  man  whou> 
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thej  had  bo  deeply  injured.     In  order  to  eiTect  Uieir  pur^ 
pose^  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet,  not  nt  Lon- 
don, whicli  was  supposed  to  be  too  well    affected  to  tlu". 
duke,  but  at  St.  Edmondsbury.     As  soon  as  Gloucester 
appeared,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and,  thrown 
into  {Hison :  he  was  soon  afW  found  dead  in  his  '\'4?j 
bed ;  and  though  it  was  pretended  thai  his  death 
was  natural,  and  his  body  bore  no  marks  of  outward  vio- 
lence, no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  yictim  to  tli^ 
vengeance  of  his  enemies. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after  his 
nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed  to  him  u:^ 
well  as  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is  said,  gavft 
him  more  remorse  in  his  last  moments,  than  could  be 
natural^  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  th^ 
cour)ie  of  a  long  life,  in  falsehood  and  in  politics.  What 
share  the  (|ueen  had  in  this  guilt  is  uncertain :  her  usuu! 
activity  and  spirit  made  the  people  conclude,  with  somo 
reason,  that  the  duke's  enemies  durst  not  have  ventured 
on  such  a  deed  without  her  privity.  But  there  happened, 
soon  after,  an  event  of  which  she  and  her  favourite,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  bore  incontestibly  the  whole  odium. 

The  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the  pro- 
vince of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
queen's  uncle,  had  been  hitherto  kept  secret ;  but  as  the 
court  of  France  strenuously  insisted  on  its  performance, 
orders  were  now  despatched,  under  Henry's  hand,  to  Sir 
Francis  Surienne,  governor  of  Mans,  to  surrender  that 
place.  Surienne,  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  order, 
refused  to  comply ;  but  a  French  army,  under  the  count  of 
Donois,  obliged  him  to  surrender  not  only  Mans,  but  all 
the  other  fortresses  in  that  province.  Surienne,  at  the 
head  of  his  garrisons,  retired  into  Normandy:  but  the 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  governor  of  that  province, 
refused  to  admit  him ;  and  this  adventurer  marched  into 
Brittany,  aiid  subsisted  his  troops  by  the  ravages  which 
he  exercised.  The  duke  of  Brittany  complained  of  this 
violence  to  the  king  of  France,  his  liege  lord ;  and  Charles 
remonstrated  wiih  Somerset,  who  replied,  that  the  injury 
ynm  done  without  his  privity,  and  that  he  had  no  authority 
over  Surienne.  Charles  refused  to  admit  of  this  apology, 
and  insisted  that  reparation  should  be  made  to  the  duke  of 
Brittany  for  all  the  damages  which  he  had  sustained ;  and^ 
in  order  to  reader  an  accommodation  a\>ao\uXe\y  Vnv^T^c.- 
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ticable,  he  estimated  the  loss  at  no  less  a  sum  than  one 
miUioa  six  hundred  thousand  crowniJ. 

Sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  present  state  of 
his  alTairs  gave  him  over  England,  he  was  determined  ro 
take  advantage  of  it;  and,  accordingly,  Normandy  wa^ 
at  once  invaded  by  four  powerful  armies :  the  first 
TidQ  commanded  by  the  king  of  France  himself;  the 
second,  by  the  duke  of  Brittany  ;  the  third,  by  the 
duke  of  Alen^on ;  and  the  fourth,  by  the  count  of  Dunois. 
The    conquest  of  Normandy  was   speedily  finished    by 
Charles.     A  like  rapid  success  attended  the  French  arms 
in  Guieiine  ;  and  the  Enghsh  were  expelled  from  a  pro- 
vince which  they  had  held  for  three  centuries. 

The  palpable  weakness  of  Henry  the  Sixth  had  encou- 
raged a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  the 
English  were  doomed  to  pay,  though  late,  the  penalty  of 
tlieir  turbulence  under  Richard  the  Second,  and  of  their 
levity  in  violating,  without  any  necessity,  the  lineal  succes- 
sion of  their  monarchs.  All  the  males  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  were  extinct ;  but  Anne,  the  sister  of  the  last 
carl  of  Marche,  having  espoused  the  earl  of  Cambridge, 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  had  transmitted  her 
latent,  but  not  yet  forgotten,  claim  to  her  son,  Richard, 
duke  of  York.  This  prince,  thus  descended  by  his  mother 
from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence » 
second  son  of  Edward  III.,  stood  plainly  in  the  order  of 
succession  before  the  king,  who  derived  his  descent  from 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  that  monarch ;  and 
tliat  claim  could  not,  in  many  respects,  have  fallen  into 
more  dangerous  hands  than  those  of  the  duke  of  York. 
Richard  was  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent 
conduct  and  mild  disposition ;  he  had  enjoyed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  these  virtues  in  liis  government  of 
France ;  and  though  recalled  by  the  intrigues  and  superior 
interest  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  had  been  sent  to  sup- 
press a  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and  had  even  been  able  to 
attach  to  his  person  and  family  the  whole  Irish  nation^ 
whom  he  was  sent  to  subdue.  In  the  right  of  his  father, 
he  bore  the  rank  of  first  prince  of  the  blood ;  and  by  thie< 
station  he  gave  a  lustre  to  his  title  derived  from  the  family 
of  Mortimer,  which,  however,  had  been  eclipsed  by  thc^ 
royal  descent  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  possessed 
an  immense  fortune  from  the  union  of  so  many  succcs^ 
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mitOf  those  of  Cambridge  And  York  on  the  one  hand, 
with  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other ;  which  last  inheri- 
tance hod  been  before  augmented  by  a  union  of  the 
estates  of  Clarence  and  Ulster,  with  the  patrimonial  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  of  Marclic.  The  alliance  too  of 
Richard,  by  his  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil, 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  had  widely  extended  his  interest 
amonff  the  nobility,  and  had  procured  him  many  connec- 
tions m  that  formidaUe  order.  Among  the  rest,  he  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  known 
from  the  subsequent  events  by  the  appellation  of  the  King- 
maker. This  nobleman  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gallantry  in  the  field,  by  the  hospitality  of  his  table,  by 
the  magnificence,  and  still  more  by  the  generosity  of  hfs 
expense,  and  by  the  spirited  and  bold  manner  which  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  actions.  The  undesigning  frankness 
and  openness  of  his  character  rendered  his  conquest  over 
men's  affections  the  more  certain.  No  less  than  thirty 
thousand  persons  are  said  to  have  daily  lived  at  bis  ex- 
pense in  the  different  manors  and  castles  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  he  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  lost,  of 
those  nighty  barons,  who  formerly  overawed  the  crown. 
The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  a  parliamen- 
tary impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
broke  out  in  various  commotions,  which  were  soon  sup- 
pressed ;  but  an  insurrection  in  Kent  was  attended  with 
more  dangerous  consequences.  One  Jolm  Cade,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  a  man  of  low  condition,  who  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  into  France  for  crimes,  observed,  on  his  return  to 
England,  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  John  Mortimer.  On  the  first  mention  of  that 
popular  name,  the  common  people  of  Kent,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  thousand,  flocked  to  Cade's  standard ;  and 
he  inflamed  their  zeal  by  publishing  complaints  against 
the  numerous  abuses  in  government,  and  demanding  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  Cade  advanced  with  his  followers 
towards  London,  and  encamped  on  Blackhcath;  and 
transmitting  to  the  court  a  plausible  list  of  grievances,  he 

Sromised  that  when  these  should  be  redressed,  and  lord 
'ay  the  treasurer,  and  Cromer  sheriff  of  Kent,  should  be 
punished  for  their  malversations,  he  would  immediately 
lay  down  his  arms.     The  council,  perceiving  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  people  to  fight  against  men  so  reasonable  vw 
12» 
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their  pretensions,  carried  the  king,  for  present  iNdTety,  to 
Kenilworth ;  and  the  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to 
Cade,  who  maintained,  during  some  time,  great  order  and 
discipline  among  his  followers.  But  being  obliged,  ia 
order  to  gratify  their  malevolence  against  Say  and  Cro- 
mer, to  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  legal  trial,  he 
found  tliat  afler  the  commission  of  this  crime,  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  control  their  riotous  disposition,  and  that 
till  his  orders  were  disobeyed.  Proceeding  to  acts  of  plun- 
der and  violence,  the  citizens  became  alarmed,  and  shut 
their  gates  against  them  ;  and,  being  seconded  by  a  de- 
taclmient  of  soldiers  sent  them  by  lord  Scales,  governor  of 
the  tower,  they  repulsed  the  rebels  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Kentishmen  were  so  discouraged  by  tlie  blow,  that 
upon  receiving  a  general  pardon  from  the  primate,  then 
chancellor,  they  retreated  towards  Rochester,  and  there 
dispersed.  The  pardon,  however,  was  soon  after  annulled, 
i\s  extorted  by  violence ;  a  price  was  set  on  Cade's  head, 
who  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of  Sussex ;  and 
many  of  his  followers  were  punished  with  death. 

The  court  suspected  that  the  duke  of  York  had  secretly 
instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  to  soimd  the  dispositions 
of  the  people  towards  his  title  and  family ;  and  fearing 
that  he  intended  to  return  from  Ireland  witli  an  armed 
force,  the  ruling  party  issued  orders  debarring  him  en- 
trance into  England.  The  duke  refuted  his  enemies  by 
coming  attended  with  only  his  ordinary  retinue ;  bat  find- 
ing himself  an  object  of  jealousy,  he  saw  the  impossibility 
of  remaining  a  quiet  subject,  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding forward  in  support  of  his  claim.  His  partisans, 
therefore,  were  instructed  to  maintain  his  right  by  siiccct:- 
sion,  aiid  by  the  established  constitution  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  arguments  adduced  by  his  adherents  and  those  of 
the  reigning  feunily,  divided  and  distracted  the  people.- 
The  noblemen  of  greatest  influence  espoused  the  part  of 
the  duke  of  York ;  but  the  earl  of  Northumberland  adher- 
ed to  the  present  government ;  and  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land, though  head  of  the  family  of  Nevil,  was  prevailed  on 
to  support  the  cause  of  Henry. 

The  pubhc  discontents  were  increased  by  the  loss  of 
the  province  of  Gascony,  which  was  subdued  by  the 
French ;  and  though  the  English  might  deem  themselves 
happy  in  being  freed  from  all  continental  possessions. 
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they  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  occasion,  and 
threw  all  the  blame  on  the  ministry.  While  they  were  in 
this  deposition,  the  queen's  delircxy  of  a  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Edward,  had  a  tendency  to  inflame 
the  puMic  mind,  as  it  removed  all  hopes  of  the  peaceable 
succession  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  otherwise,  in 
the  rif^t  of  his  father,  and  by  the  laws  enacted  since  the 
.accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  next  heir  to  the  crown. 
The  duke,  however,  was  incapable  of  violent  councils ; 
and  even  when  no  visible  obstacles  lay  between  him  and 
the  throne,  he  was  prevented  by  his  own  scruples  from 
mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to  exercise  the  govern- 
ment, feU  about  this  time  into  a  distemper,  which  so  far 
increased  his  natural  imbccili^,  tliat  it  rendered  him  inca- 
pable of  maintaining  even  the  appearance  of  royalt}'. 
The  queen  and  the  council,  destitute  of  this  support,  and 
finding  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  York  party,  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  They  sent  to  the  tower 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  succeeded  to  Suffolk's 
influence  in  the  ministry,  and  who  had  soon  become 
equally  the  object  of  public  animosity  and  hatred ;  and  they 
appointed  Richard  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers 
to  open  and  hold  a  session  of  parliament.  That  assembly 
also,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  tiie  kingdom, 
created  him  protector  during  pleasure.  Yet  the  duke,  in- 
stead of  pushing  them  to  make  fiirther  concessions,  ap* 
peared  somewhat  timid  and  irresolute,  even  in  receiving 
the  power  which  was  tendered  to  him.  This  moderation 
of  Richard  was  certainly  very  unusual  and  very  aniiablo  ; 
yet  it  was  attended  with  bad  consequences  in  the  present 
juncture,  and,  by  giving  time  to  the  animosities  of  faction 
to  rise  and  ferment,  it  proved  the  source  of  all  those  furi- 
ous wars  and  commotions  which  ensued. 

The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  soon  found  it  in  their 
power  to  take  advantage  of  his  excessive  caution.  Hen- 
ry, being  so  far  recovered  from  his  distemper  as  to  carry 
tlie  appearance  of  exerc'isiiig  the  royal  power,  was  move«l 
to  resume  iiis  authority,  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  the 
duke,  to  release  Somerset  from  the  tower,  and  to  commit 
the  administration  into  the  hands  of  that  nobleman.  Ri- 
chard,  sensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  ex- 
posed, if  he  submitted  to  the  annulling  of  the  parliamen- 
tary commission,  levied  an  army ;  but  still  without  ad^^ivw- 
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cin^  any  pretensions  to  the  crown.     He  cqmplained  only 
of  the  king's  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation  ef 

the  government.    A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Al- 
^".Pz  ban's,  in  which  tlie  Yorkists,  without  suffering  any 

material  loss,  slew  about  five  thousand  of  their 
enemies.  The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  York,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  he  was  only  obliged,  which  he  regarded  as  no 
hardship,  to  commit  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival.  This  was  the  first  blood  spDt  in 
that  fatal  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancwi- 
tcr,  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  which  is  computed 
to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
alnH>st  entirely  annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England. 
An  outward  reconciliation  was  effected,  by  means  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  between  the  two  parties ;  but 
it  was  evident,  that  the  contest  for  a  crown  could  not  thus 
1)e  peaceably  accommodated.  One  of  the  king's  retinue 
insulted  one  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's,  and  their  compa- 
nions on  both  sides  took  part  in  the  quarrel;  a  fierce  com- 
bat ensued ;  the  earl,  apprehending  his  life  to  be  iumed  at, 
fled  to  his  government  of  Calais,  which  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  only  regular  force  maintained  by  England ; 
and  both  paities,  in  every  county,  openly  made  prepara- 
tions for  deciding  the  contest  by  arms. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching  to  join  the  duke  of 
York,  was  overtalien  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  by  lord  Audley,  who  commanded  much 
superior  forces.  A  small  rivulet  ran  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  when  the  van  of  the  royal  army  had  passed 
the  brook,  Salisbury  suddenly  attacked  them,  and  put 
them  to  the  rout ;  and  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  he 
reached  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  Yorkists  at  Ludlow, 
To  the  same  place,  the  earl  of  "Warwick  brought  a  choice 
body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on  whom  it  was  thought 
tlie  fortune  of  the  war  would  much  depend ;  but  when  the 
royal  army  approached,  and  a  general  action  was  every 
Jiour  expected,  sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  tlie 
veterans,  deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night  time,  and  the 
Yorkists  were  so  dismayed  at  this  instance  of  treachery, 
which  made  every  man  suspicious  of  his  fellow,  that  they 
separated  next  day,  without  striking;  a  stroke.  The  duke 
fled  to  Ireland ;  the  earl  of  Warwick,  attended  by  many 
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^  the  other  leaden,  escaped  to  Calais,  where  his  great 
popularity  among  all  orders  of  men  soon  drew  to  him  por- 
daana  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  in  England, 
kept  themselves  every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the 
first  summons. 

After  meeting  with  some  success  at  sea,  Wtirwick  land- 
ed in  Kent,  wSh  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  the  eari  of 
Marche,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  York ;  and  being  met 
by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tincdon,  he  marched,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, to  London.  A  battle  was  fought  at  Northampton, 
emd  was  soon  decided  against  the  royalists,  of  whom  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  lords 
Beaumont  and  Egrcmont,  and  sir  William  Lucie,  with 
many  other  persons  of  quality,  were  killed  in  the  action 
or  pursuit.  Henry  himself  was  again  taken  prisoner ;  and, 
as  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  his  manners  hud  pro- 
cured him  the  tender  regard  of  the  people,  he  w^as  treated 
with  abundant  respect. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  king's  name  at 
Westminster,  where  the  duke  of  York  soon  after  appeared 
frrnn  TmTand.  This  prince  stated  to  tk©  ko«Mo  ofpooro  ki« 
own  claim  to  the  crown,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  justice 
to  the  lineal  successor.  The  lords  remained  in  some  sus- 
pense, but  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  York. 
They  determined,  however,  that  Henry  should  possess  the 
dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  should  in  the  mean  while  remain 
with  Richard ;  and  that  he  should  be  acknowledged  the 
true  and  lawful  heir  of  the  monarchy. 

But  Margaret,  whose  high  spirit  spurned  at  the  com- 
pact, was  not  remiss  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family. 
After  the  battle  of  Northampton,  she  had  fled  with  her  in- 
fant son  to  the  north,  where  her  affability,  insinuation,  and 
address,  among  the  northern  barons,  raised  her  an  army 
twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a  celerity  which  was  neither 
expected  by  her  friends,  nor  apprehended  by  her  enemies. 
The  duke  of  York,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the 
north;  hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  finding  himself  so  much 
outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  he  threw  himself  into  Sandal 
castle ;  and  was  advised  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  other 
prudent  counsellors,  to  remain  in  that  fortress,  till  his  son 
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the  earl  of  Marchc,  who  was  levying  forces  in  the  borders 
of  Wales,  could  advance  to  his  assistance.  But  the  duke, 
who  possessed  personal  bravexy  in  an  eminent  deffree, 
thought  that  he  should  be  for  ever  disgraced,  if,  by  tsSiiig 
shelter  behind  walls,  he  should  for  a  moment  resign  the 
victory  to  a  woman.  He  therefore  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  which  was  iiuitantly 
accepted.  The  great  inequahty  of  numbers  was  alone 
sufficient  to  decide  the  victory  ;  but  the  queen,  by  sending 
a  detachment,  who  fell  on  the  back  of  the  duke's  army, 
rendered  her  advantage  still  more  certain  and  undisputed. 
The  duke  himself  was  killed  in  the  action ;  and  his  bead, 
by  Margaret^s  orders,  was  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  with 
a  paper  crown,  in  derision  of  his  pretended  title.  Th^re 
fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists  in  this  battle :  the  duke 
himself  was  greatly  and  justly  lamented  by  his  own  paj^. 
He  perished  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  leift  three 
sons,  Edward,  George,  and  Richard,  with  three  daug]iters, 
Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Margaret. 

The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided  her  ar- 
my. She  sent  the  smaller  division,  under  Jasper  Tudor, 
Tcmrl  ry£  Pembroke,  kalf  ferother  to  th^  kiuff.  ai^ainst  Ed- 
ward, the  new  duke  of  York.  She  herself  marched  witli 
the  larger  division  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of 
Warwick  had  been  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists. 
Pembroke  was  defeated  by  Edward  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
in  Herefordshire,  with  the  loss  of  near  four  thousand  men ; 
but  Margaret  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which 
she  obtained  over  the  esurl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans ;  and 
the  person  of  the  king  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his 
own  party. 

The  queen,  however,  reaped  no  great  advantage  from 
this  victory.  Young  Edward  advanced  upon  her  from 
the  other  side  ;  and  collecting  the  remains  of  Warwick's 
army,  he  was  soon  in  a  condition  of  giving  her  battle  with 
a  superior  force.  Sensible  of  her  danger,  she  found  it 
necessary  to  retreat  %vith  her  army  to  the  north ;  and  Ed- 
ward entered  the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  th<* 
citizens.  Instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  his  father  had  submitted,  he  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  his  popularity,  and  to  assume  the  name  and 
dignity  of  king.  His  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  in 
8t,  John's  Fields ;  great  numbers  of  people  surrounded 
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them  ;  an  harangue  was  pronounced  to  this  mixed  multi- 
tude,  setting  forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing 
against  the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  rival  family ; 
and   the  people  were  then  asked,   whether  they  would 
accept  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York, 
for  their  king  ?   They  expressed  their  assent  by  loud  and 
joyful  acclamations.     A  great  number  of  bishops,  lordsf, 
magistrates,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were 
next  assembled  at  Baynard's  castle,  who  ratified  ^'a^^ 
the  popular  election;  and  the  new  king  was  on  the 
subsequent  day  proclaimed  in  London,  by  the  title  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  monarch 
who,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  proclaimed  king  both 
of  France  and  England,  and  who  began  his  life  with  the 
most  splendid  prospects  that  any  prince  in  Europe  lind 
ever  enjoyed.  His  weakness  and  his  disputed  title  were 
the  chief  causes  of  the  public  calamities  :  but  whether  his 
queen,  and  his  ministers,  were  not  also  guilty  of  some 
great  abuses  of  power,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  determine.  The  scaffold,  as  well  as  the  field, 
incessantly  streamed  with  the  noblest  bIoo<l  of  England, 
spUt  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two  contending  families, 
whose  animosity  was  now  become  implacable.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose  the  red  rose  as 
their  mark  of  distinction  ;  those  of  York  were  denomi- 
nated from  the  white;  and  these  civil  wars  were  thus 
known,  over  Euroiie,  by  the  name  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  two  roses. 

Queen  Margaret  assembled  an  army  in  Y'orkshire ;  acd 
the  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  hastened  with  forty 
thousand  men  to  check  her  progress.  In  a  skirmish  for 
the  passage  of  Ferrybridge  over  the  river  Ay  re,  the  York- 
ists Wjere  chased  back  with  great  slaughter.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  dreading  the  consequences  of  this  disaster,  at  a 
time  when  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  expected, 
immediately  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought  him,  which 
he  stabbed  before  the  whole  army ;  and  kissing  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  swore  that  he  was  determined  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  meanest  soldier.  And,  to  show  the  greater  security, 
a  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued,  giving  to 
cTciy  one  full  Uberty  to  retire ;  but  menacing  the  severest 
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punishment  to  those  who  should  discover  any  s^rmptoms  oi 
cowardice  in  the  ensuing  battle. 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Touton ;  and  a  fierce  and 
bloodj  battle  ensued,  which  ended  in  a  total  Tictoiy  on 
the  side  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward  issued  orders  to  give 
no  quarter.  The  routed  armj  was  pursued  to  Tadcaater 
with  great  bloodshed  and  confusion ;  and  above  tlurty-six 
thousand  men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit :  among  these  were  the  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  his  brother,  sir  John  Nevil,  the  earl  of  Northumber* 
land,  the  lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and  sir  Andrew  Trol- 
lop. The  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  now  engagedin 
Henry's  party,  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Edward ;  add 
was,  soon  after,  beheaded  by  martial  law  at  York.  Hen- 
ry and  Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the  aetion  ; 
but  learning  the  defeat  of  tlicir  army,  and  being  senulile 
that  no  place  in  England  could  now  adbrd  them  shelter, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  into  Scotland ;  and  on 
^Margaret's  offering  to  the  Scottish  council  to  deliver  to 
them  immediately  the  important  fortress  of  Berwick,  and 
to  contract  her  son  in  marriage  with  a  sister  of  lung  James, 
the  Scots  promised  the  assistance  of  their  arms  to  reinstate 
her  family  upon  the  throne. 

But  as  the  danger  from  that  quarter  seemed  not  veiy 
urgent  to  Edward,  he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive  king  and 
queen  into  their  retreat ;  but  returned  to  London,  where 
a  parliament  was  summoned  for  settling  the  government. 
That  assembly  no  longer  hesitated  between  the  two  faaoi- 
lies ;  they  recognised  the  title  of  Edward,  and  passed  an 
act  of  attainder  against  Henry  and  Margaret,  against  their 
infant  son  Edward,  and  their  principal  adherents. 

However,  IjCwis  the  eleventh  of  France,  a  prince  of  an 
intriguing  and  politic  genius,  sent  a  body  of  two  thousand 
men  at  arms  to  the  assistance  of  Henry.  These  enabled 
Margaret  to  take  the  field ;  but  though  reinforced  by  a 
numerous  train  of  adventurers  from  Scotland,  and  by 
many  partisans  of  the  family  of  Lancaster,  she  received 
a  check  at  Hedgley-moor  from  lord  Montague,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  so  encouraged  with  this 
success,  that  while  a  numerous  reinforcement  was  on 
their  march  tp  join  him  by  orders  from  Edward,  he  ven- 
t\^^  ^ith  his  own  troops  alone  to  attack  the  Lancas- 
trians at  Hexham,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
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Qieixi.  All  those  who  were  spared  in  the  field  suiVered  en 
the  scaffold ;  and  the  utter  extermination  of  their  adversa- 
ries was  now  become  the  plain  object  of  the  York  party. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this  tie- 
feat,  was  singular.  Margaret,  fleeing  with  her  son  into  a 
forest,  was  beset,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  by 
robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  rings  and  jewels,  mui 
treated  her  witli  the  utmost  indignity.  The  partition  o'C 
rhis  rich  booty  raised  a  quarrel  among  them ;  and  while 
their  attention  was  thus  engaged,  she  took  an  opportunity 
of  plunging  with  her  son  into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
WJiiie  in  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  ap- 
proach witii  his  naked  sword  ;  and  finding  that  she  had 
no  means  of  escape,  she  suddenly  advanced  towards  him  ; 
and  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince,  called  out  to  Ifnn, 
*'  here,  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  c»f 
your  king's  son."  The  man,  whose  hinnanity  and  gene- 
rous spirit  had  been  obscured,  not  entirely  lost,  by  his 
vicious  course  of  life,  was  charmed  with  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  and  vowed  not  only  to  abstain  from  aU 
injury  against  the  princess,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  her  service.  By  his  means  she  dwelt  some  time  con- 
cealed in  the  forest,  and  was  at  last  conducted  to  the  sea 
coast,  whence  she  made  her  escape  into  Flanders.  Sh« 
passed  thence  to  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived  seve- 
ral years  in  privacy  and  retirement.  Her  husband  wa? 
not  80  fortunate  nor  so  dexterous  in  finding  the  means  of 
escape.  Some  of  his  friends  took  him  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  conveyed  him  into  Lancashire,  where  he  remain- 
ed concealed  during  a  year ;  but  he  was  at  last  de- 
tected, delivered  up  to  Edward,  and  thrown  into  j*-.?J 
the  tower.  The  preservation  of  his  life  was  owing  *^ 
less  to  tlie  generosity  of  his  enemies  than  to  the  contempt 
which  they  had  entertained  of  his  courage  and  under- 
standing. 

The  imprisonment  of  Henry,  the  expulsion  of  IVIargaret, 
tnd  the  execution  and  confiscation  of  all  tl\e  most  eminent 
Lancastrians,  seemed  to  give  fidl  security  to  Edward's 
government ;  but  the  amorous  temper  of  the  prince  led 
him  into  an  act  which  proved  fatal  to  his  repose,  and  to 
the  stability  of  his  throne.  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
the  duchess  of  Bedford,  by  her  second  marriage  with  sir 
Richard  Woodville,  and  widow  of  sir  John  Grey,  of  Gtl^ 
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bj,  who  had  been  slain  in  the  second  battle  of  Sl  AJbaaff 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Lancaster,  and  whose  estate,  had 
been  confiscated,  seized  the  opportunity,  when  the  king^ 
was  on  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Bedford,  of  throwing  her^ 
self  at  his  feet,  and  entreating  his  pity  for  her  impoveriBh- 
ed  and  distressed  children.  The  sight  of  so  much  beauty 
in  affliction  strongly  affected  Edward ;  and  he  was  redu- 
ccd,  in  his  turn,  to  the  posture  of  a  supplicant  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth.  But  the  lady  was  either  averse  to  dishonoura- 
ble love,  or  inflamed  with  ambition ;  and  the  caresses  and 
importunities  of  the  young  and  amiable  Edward  proved 
fruitless  against  her  rigid  and  inflexible  virtue.  His  pas* 
sion,  increased  by  opposition,  carried  him  beyond  ail 
bounds ;  and  he  oflered  to  shore  with  her  ki»  throne,  as 
well  as  his  heart.  The  marriage  was  privately  celebrated 
at  Grafton ;  and  the  secret  was  carefully  kept  for  some 
time,  from  motives  of  policy,  which  at  that  time  rendered 
this  proceeding  highly  dangerous  and  imprudent. 

The  king  had  a  little  before  cast  his  eye  on  Bona  of 
Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France,  who,  he  hoped, 
would,  by  her  marriage,  ensure  him  the  friendship  of  that 
power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and  inclined  to  give 
support  and  assistance  to  his  rival.  To  render  the  nego- 
tiation more  successful,  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been 
despatched  to  Paris,  where  the  [M'incess  then  resided. 
This  nobleman  had  demanded  Bona  in  marriage  for  the 
king ;  his  proposals  had  been  accepted ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  the  ratification  of  the  terms  agreed  on,  and  the 
bringing  over  the  princess  to  England.  But  when  the 
secret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty  ear), 
deeming  himself  aflronted,  returned  to  En^and,  inflamed 
with  rage  and  indignation  ;  and  an  extensive  and  dange- 
rous combination  was  insensibly  formed  against  Edward 
and  his  ministry.  A  rebellion  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
was  headed  by  sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the  lord  of  that 
name ;  but  the  king  defeated  the  army  of  the  rebels,  took 
their  leader  prisoner,  and  ordered  him  immediately  to 
exct:uiiaii. 

Edward  had  entertained  so  little  jealousy  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  or  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king*s  second  brother, 
who  had  married  the  earPs  eldest  daughter,  that  he  sent 
them  with  commissions  of  array  to  levy  forces  against  the 
rebels;  but  these  malcontents,  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
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court,  raised  troops  in  their  own  name,  issued  declarations 
against  the  government,  and  complained  of  grievanccii, 
oppressions,  and  bad  minister:;.  The  unexpected  defeat 
of  Welles  disconcerted  all  their  measurecj ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  disband  their  army,  and  to  fly  into  Devriii^hire, 
whence  they  embarked  and  made  sail  towards  Calais. 

The  king  of  France,  jealous  of  the  alliance  entered  into 
bet\Feen  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  received 
Warwick  with  tlie  greatest  demonstrations  of  regard,  and 
hoped  to  make  him  his  instrument  for  re-estahlishing  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  Margaret  being  sent  for  from  Angera=, 
*vliere  s3ie  then  resided,  an  agreement  dictated  by  mutual 
interest  was  soon  concluded  between  them.  Edward, 
Qowever,  foresaw  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve  an  alli- 
ance composed  of  such  discordant  materials.  lie  em- 
ployed a  lady  in  the  train  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence,  to 
represent  to  the  duke  that  he  had  unwarily  become  the 
instrument  of  Warwick's  vengeance,  and  had  formed  a 
connection  with  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  tlH3  im- 
placable enemies  of  his  family.  Clarence,  struck  M'ith  tlie 
force  of  these  arguments^  on  a  promise  of  forgiveness,  se- 
cretly engaged  to  abandon  tlie  Lancastrian  party.  AVar- 
wick  also  was  secretly  carrying  on  a  correspondence  of  the 
same  nature  with  his  brotlicr,  the  marquis  of  Montague, 
who  was  entirely  trusted  by  Edward ;  and  like  motives 
produced  a  like  resolution  in  that  nobleman.  Warwick 
availed  himself  of  a  storm  to  cross  the  channel,  and,  with 
t*  small  body  of  French  troops,  landed  at  Dartmouth,  ac- 
companied by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  earls  of 
Oxford  and  Pembroke. 

Edward,  though  brave  and  active,  had  little  foresight* 
He  had  made  no  prejwirations  for  this  event ;  and 
he  had  even  said,  that  he  wished  for  nothing  more  iajq 
tlian  to  see  Warwick  on  English  ground-     How- 
ever, the  prodigious  popularity  of  that  nobleman,  the  zeal 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  and  tlie  spirit  of  discontent  with 
which  many  were  infected,  drew  such  multitudes  to  his 
standard,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  was  continually  increasing.     Edward, 
-who  had  been  employed  in  suppressing  an  insurrection 
in  the  north,  now  hastened  southward  to  encounter  him ; 
«ind  the  two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Netting- 
bamL     The  rapidity  of  Warwick's  progress  had  incapaei« 
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tated  the  duke  of  Clurcnce  from  executing  Jiis  plan  of 
treachery ;  but  the  marquis  of  Montague,  having  comrau* 
nicatcd  tiic  design  to  his  adherents,  took  to  arms  in  tlic* 
night  time,  and  hastened  with  loud  acclamations  to  Ed- 
ward's quarters.  The  king  had  just  time  to  get  ou  horse* 
back,  and  to  hurry  with  a  small  retinue  to  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk, where  finding  some  ships  ready,  he  instantly  em- 
l)arked.  Thus,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  no  longer  Q^ctr 
tlian  eleven  days  afler  his  first  landing,  was  lei\  iplnre 
master  of  the  kingdom. 

Innncdiatcly  after  Edward's  flight,  Warwick  hastened 
to  London ;  and  delivering  Henry  from  his  confmemcnt  in 
tlie  tower,  lie  proclaimed  him  king  with  great  solemnity ; 
and  every  thing  now  promised  a  full  settlement  of  the 
English  crown  in  the  family  of  Lancaster.  However,  Ed- 
ward being  assisted  by  the  duke  of  Burgmidy,  his  lirothcr- 
in-law,  though  in  a  covert  way,  he  set  sail  for  England ; 
and,  impatient  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  land  with  his  forces,  which  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand  men,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  but  bein^ 
there  repulsed,  he  sailed  northward,  and  disembarked  at 
llavenspur,  in  Yorkshire.  Finding  that  the  new  magis- 
trates, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
kept  the  people  every  where  from  joining  him,  he  pre- 
tended, and  even  made  oath,  that  he  came  not  to  chal- 
lenge the  crown,  but  only  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of 
York,  which  of  right  belonged  to  him ;  and  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  If  is  par- 
tisans every  moment  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  of  York ;  and  he  was  soon  in  such  a 
situation  as  gave  him  hopes  of  succeeding  in  all  his  for- 
mer claims  ai:i!  pretensions.  War^vick  assembled  an  ar- 
my at  Leicester,  with  an  intention  of  meeting,  and  of  giv- 
ing battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  Edward,  by  taking  another 
road,  passed  him  unmolested,  and  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  gates  of  London.  Ilis  numerous  friends  facili- 
tated his  admission  into  the  capital ;  and  his  entnuicc  int«> 
London  made  him  master  not  only  of  that  ricli  and  pow- 
erful city,  but  also  of  the  person  of  Henry,  who,  destined 
to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of  fortune,  again  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  king  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  t!se 
oarl  of  Warwick,  who,  being  reinforced  by  his  son«in«law 
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die  duke  of  Clarencei  and  his  brother,  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
tague, took  post  at  Barnet,  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
HxB  brother  Montague  seems  to  have  remained  attticlied 
to  the  interests  of  his  family  ;  but  his  sou-in-hnv,  though 
bounfl  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honoiu*  and  gratitude,  re- 
solved to  fulfil  the  secret  engagements  whicli  he  liad  for- 
merly token  with  his  brother,  and  deserted  to  tlic  king  in 
the  night  time,  carrying  over  a  body  of  twelve  thousiuid 
m^Hjlong  with  him.  Warwick  was  now  too  far  advanced 
to  x^reat ;  and  as  he  rejected  witli  disdain  uU  term.s  of 
accommodation  offered  him  by  Edward  and  Clarence,  lie 
was  obliged  to  hazard  a  general  engagement.  The 
battle  was  fought  with  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  '^\1*' 
and  the  victory  remained  long  undecided  between 
them.  But  an  accident  threw  the  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  Yorkists.  Warwick  engaged  that  day  on  foot,  and 
was  slain  in  the  thickest  of  the  engagement ;  his  brother 
underwent  the  same  fate ;  and  as  Edward  had  issued  or- 
ders not  to  give  any  quarter,  a  great  and  undistinguished 
slaughter  was  made  in  the  pursuit. 

The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was  fought, 
queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,'  and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at 
Weymouth,  supported  by  a  small  body  of  French  forces. 
She  advanced  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Gloucester,  increasing  her  army  on  each  day^s  march ; 
but  was  at  last  overtaken  by  the  rapid  and  expeditious 
Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  The. 
Lancastrians  were  here  totally  defeated;  and  the  army 
was  entirely  dispersed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  so]i  were  talien  prisoners,  and 
brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince,  after  an  inrtult- 
ing  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  1  Th** 
young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than  of  lu<i 
present  fortune,  replied,  that  he  came  thither  to  claim  h'» 
just  inlieritance.  The  ungenerous  Edward,  insensible  to 
pity,  struck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gnanllet ;  and  the 
dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  lord  Hastings,  and  sir 
Thomas  Gray,  taking  the  blow  as  a  signal  for  further  vicv- 
lence,  hurried  the  prince  into  the  next  apartment,  and 
there  despatched  him  with  their  daggers.  Margaret  waf 
thrown  into  the  Tower :  king  Henry  died  in  tliat  confine* 
ment  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  whe* 
13» 
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ther  he  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death  is  uncertain.  It 
is  prctcikled,  and  was  generally  believed,  that  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  killed  him  with  his  own  hands ;  but  the  uni- 
versal odium  which  that  prince  has  incurred,  inclined, 
perhaps,  the  nation  to  aggravate  his  crimes  without  any 
t»ufiicient  authority. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  seemed  now 
utterly  extinguished  ;  and  Edward  was  lirmly  cstablj^ied 
on  the  throne  of  England.  This  prince  was  active  a^fm" 
trepid  in  adversity,  but  unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of 
prosperity.  lie  now  devoted  himself  to  pleasure  and 
amusement ;  but  he  was  roused  fi-om  his  lethargy  by  the 
pr^^spect  of  foreign  conquests.  lie  formed  a  league  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  invade  France ;  and  for  this 
puq)ose,  the  parliament  voted  him  a  tenth  of  rents,  or  two 
bhillings  in  the  pound,  which  produced  only  £31,460; 
and  they  added  to  this  supply  a  whole  fifteenth,  and  tlirce 
quarters  of  another ;  but  as  the  king  deemed  these  sums 
still  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  he  attempted  to  levy 
money  by  way  of  benevolence  ;  a  kind  of  exaction  which, 
except  during  tlie  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third  and  Richard 
the  Second,  had  not  been  much  practised  in  former  times, 
and  which,  thougii  the  consent  of  the  parties  were  pre- 
tended to  be  gained,  could  not  be  deemed  entirely  vo 
luntarv. 

The  king  passed  over  to  Calais  witli  an  army  of  fiftcrn 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  fifteen  thousand  archers  s 
^'Ajr  hut  all  his  ho|>es«  of  conquest  were  dcmaped,  when 
he  found  that  the  constiible  St.  Pol,  who  had  se- 
cretly promised  to  join  him,  did  not  receive  him  into  the 
towns  of  which  he  was  master,  nor  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
bring  him  the  smallest  assistance.  This  circumstance 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  king,  and  inclined  him  to  hearken 
to  the  pacific  overtures  of  Lewis,  who  consented  to  pay 
Edward  immediatelv  seventv-five  thousand  crowns,  on 
condition  that  he  should  witlulraw  his  army  from  France* 
and  promised  to  pay  him  fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year 
during  their  joint  lives.  It  was  farther  stipulated,  that  the 
dauphini  when  of  age,  should  marry  Ed^vard*s  eldest  dau/^i- 
ter.  The  articles  of  this  treaty  were  ratified  in  a  personal 
interview  which  the  two  monnrchs  had  at  Pacquigni,  near 
Amiens.  This  treaty  was  little  honourable  to  either  of 
these  raonarchs ;  it  discovered  the  impmdencc  of  £dvard» 
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and  the  want  of  dignity  in  Lewis,  who,  rather  than  hazard 
a  battle,  agreed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  a  tribute.  Tlic 
most  honourable  part  of  it  was  the  stipulation  for  tiic  liberty 
of  queen  Margaret,  who,  though  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  she  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to 
goremment,  was  still  detained  in  custody  by  EdwarJ. 
Lewis  paid  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  her  ransom  ;  and 
that  princess,  who  had  been  so  active  on  the  stage  of  the* 
world,  and  who  had  experienced  such  a  variety  of  fortuur, 
[lassed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tranquility  and  pri- 
vacy, till  the  year  1482,  when  she  died. 

Edward  abandoned  himself  entirely  to  indolence  and 
pleasure,  which  were  now  become  his  ruling  passions ;  but 
an  act  of  tyranny,  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  his  own  fami- 
ly, has  met  with  general  and  deserved  censure.  The  dukr 
of  Clarence,  after  all  his  services  in  deserting  Warwick, 
had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friend^ihlp.  lit* 
was  also  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the  queen,  as  well  as 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  the  deep* 
est  policy,  and  the  most  unrelenting  ambition.  A  combi- 
nation between  these  potent  adversaries  being  secretly 
formed  against  Clarence,  it  was  determined  to  begin  by  at- 
tacking his  friends,  of  wliom  several  were  put  to  death  for 
the  most  trivial  offences.  Clarence,  instead  of  sccurin;? 
his  own  life  by  silence  and  reserve,  was  open  and  loud  in 
exclaiming  against  the  iniquity  of  their  persecutors.  Tlie 
king  highly  oifendcfd  with  his  freedom,  or  using  that  pre- 
tence against  him,  committed  him  to  the  tower,  summoned 
a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for  his  life  before  the  hou»«e  of 
peers,  on  charges  the  most  frivolous  and  futile.  A  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  however,  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence in  those  times,  of  any  prosecution  by  the  court  or 
the  prevailing  party  ;  and  the  duko  of  Clarence  was  pro- 
nounced guilty  by  the  peers.  The  house  of  commons  were 
DO  less  slavish  and  unjust :  they  both  petitioned  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  duke,  and  afterwards  passed  a  bill  of  attain- 
der against  him.  The  only  favour  wliich  the  king  granted 
his  brother,  after  his  condemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the 
choice  of  his  death ;  and  he  was  privately  drowned  in  n 
butt  of  malmsey  in  the  tower;  a  whimsical  choice,  which 
implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  passion  for  that  liquor. 

All  the  energies  of  Edward's  reign  seem  to  have  termi- 
nated with  the  civil  wars  :  his  spirit  afterwards  sunk  into 
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indolence  and  pleasure.  Whilst,  however,  he  was  making 
preparations  for  a  war  against  France,  he  was  seized  witn 
a  distemper  of  which  he  died  in  the  forty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  twenty-tliird  of  liis  reign.  Besides  five 
daughters,  Edward  left  two  sons ;  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
his  successor,  then  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  Richaid, 
duke  of  York,  in  his  ninth. 

The  king,  on  his  death-hed,  had  entrusted  tlie  regency 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  then  absent  m  the 
north;  and  he  recommended  to  the  rival  nobles 
1  iH:^  P^'^^^  ^^^^^  unanimity  during  the  tender  years  of  his 
son.     But  he  had  no  sooner  expired,  than  the  jea- 
lousies of  tlic  parties  broke  out ;  and  each  of  them  endea- 
voured to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

This  prince,  whose  unbounded  ambition  led  him  to  car- 
ry his  views  to  the  possession  of  tlie  crown  itself,  prevailed 
on  the  queen,  by  profession  of  zeal  and  attachinent,  to 
countermand  the  order  which  she  had  issued  to  her  brother, 
the  earl  of  Rivers,  to  levy  a  body  of  forces,  and  to  direct 
him  to  bring  up  the  young  king  from  Ludlow  to  London, 
with  only  his  ordinary  retinue.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  set  out  from  York,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  the  northern  gentry.  When  he  reached 
Northampton,  he  was  joined  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  was  also  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue ;  and  after 
being  met  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  who  had  sent  his  pupil 
forward  to  Stony  Stratford,  they  all  proceeded  on  the  road 
the  next  day  to  the  king ;  but  as  they  entered  Stony  Strat- 
ford, the  earl  of  Rivers  was  arrested  by  orders  from  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with  sir  Richard  Grey,  one 
of  the  queen's  sons,  and  instantly  conducted  to  Pomfret. 

On  intelligence  of  her  brother's  imprisonment,  the  queen 
fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  attended  by  the 
manjuis  of  Dorset ;  and  she  carried  thithor  the  five  prin- 
cesses, together  with  the  duke  of  York.  But  Gloucester, 
anxious  to  have  the  duke  of  York  also  in  his  power,  em- 
ployed the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who, 
duped  by  the  villain's  artifice  and  dissimulation,  prevaileii 
on  the  queen  to  deliver  up  the  prince,  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  coronation  of  his  brother. 

The  council,  without  waiting  for  tlie  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, had  already  invested  the  duke  of  Gloucester  with 
the  higli  dignity  of  protector ;  and  having  so  far  succeeded 
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in  his  views,  he  no  longer  hesitated  in  removing  the  other 
obstructions  which  lay  between  him  and  the  throne.  The 
death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  of  the  other  prisoners  de- 
tained in  Pomfret,  was  first  determined ;  and  he  easily 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  well 
as  of  lord  Hastings,  to  this  violent  and  sanguinary  mea- 
sure, which  was  promptly  executed. 

The  protector  then  assailed  the  fidelity  of  Buckingham, 
by  specious  arguments,  and  offers  of  great  private  udvau- 
tacres,  and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  of  supporting  him 
in  all  his  enterprises.     Knowing  the  importance  of  gain- 
ing lord  Hastings,  he  sounded  him  at  a  distance ;  hut 
iinding  him  impregnable  in  his  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  children  of  Edward,  he  determined  on  his  destruction. 
Havuig  summoned  a  council  in  the  tower,  whither  than 
nobleman,  suspecting  no  design  airuinst  him,  repaired 
^^''ithout  hesitation,  the  protector  asked  them,  what  pun- 
ishment those  deserved  that  had  plotted  against  his  life, 
who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  was  eiitnisted 
with  the  administration  of  government  *?  Hastings  rejdied, 
that  they  merited  the  punishment  of  traitors.     "  Tiiese 
traitors,"  cried  the  protector,  "  arc  the  sorcerers,  my  bro- 
ther's wife,  and  Jane  Shore,  his  mistress,  with  others, 
their  associates :  see  to  what  a  condition  they  have  redu- 
ced me,  by  their  incantations  and  witchcraft ;"  upon  whic!» 
he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.     The 
counsellors,  who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  attended  him 
from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with  amazement ; 
and  above  all,  lord  Hastings,  who,  as  he  had  since  Ed- 
ward's death  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Jane  Shore, 
was  naturally  anxious  concerning  the  issue  of  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings.     "  Certainly,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  ii' 
they  be  guilty  of  these  crimes,  they  deserve  the  severest 
punishment."     *'  And  do  you  reply  to  me,"  exclaimed  the 
protector,  "  with  your  ifs  and  your  ands  ?    You  are  the 
chief  abettor  of  that  witch  Shore  ;  you  arc  yourself  a  trai- 
tor; and  I  swear  by  St.  Paul,  that  I  will  not  dine  hefori^ 
your  head  be  brought  me."     He  struck  the  table  with  his 
hand :  armed  men  rushed  in  at  the  signal :  the  counsellors 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation ;  and  Hastings 
toeing  seized,  was  hurried  away,  and  instantly  beheaded 
on  a  timber  log,  which  lay  in  the  court  of  the  tower. 
After  the  murder  of  Ilastings,  the  protector  no  longei 
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mode  a  secret  of  his  intention  to  usurp  the  crown.  A 
report  was  industriously  circulated,  that  Edward,  before 
espousing  the  lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  bad  been  privately 
married  to  tlic  lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  and  that  consequently 
the  offspring  of  the  last  marriage  were  illegitimate.  In  an 
assembly  of  the  citizens,  convoked  for  the  purpose,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  harangued  the  people  on  the  protec- 
tor's title  to  the  crown ;  when,  after  several  useleap  efforts, 
some  of  the  meanest  apprentices  raised  a  feelde  cry  of 
'*  God  save  king  Richard !"  This  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
and  the  crown  was  formally  tendered  to  Richard,  who  pre- 
tended to  refuse  it,  but  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  bc<- 
cept  the  offer.  Tliis  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  after  fol* 
lowed  by  a  scene  truly  tragical :  the  murder  of  the  twi> 
young  princes,  who  were  smothered  by  hired  ruffians  in 
the  tower,  and  whose  bodies  were  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones.* 


CHAP.  IX. 
The  reigns  of  Richard  III,  and  Henry  VIL 

The  first  acts  of  Richard  were  to  bestow  rewards  on 
tliosc  who  had  assisted  liim  in  usurping  the  crown ;  but 
tiic  person  who,  from  the  greatness  of  liis  services,  was 
best  entitled  to  favours  under  the  new  government,  was 
the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  Richard  seemed  deter- 
mined to  spare  no  pains  or  bounty  in  securing  him  to  his 
interests.  That  nobleman  was  invested  with  the  office  of 
constable,  and  received  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  estate  of 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
that  friendship  could  long  remain  inviolate  between  two 
men  of  such  corrupt  minds  as  Richard  and  the  duke  of. 
Buckingham.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  duke,  soon  after 
Richard's  accession,  began  to  form  a  conspiracy  against 
the  government. 

By  the  exhortations  of  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  zealous 
I^ancastrian,  the  duke  cast  his  eye  toward  the  young  earl 
of  Richmond,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  opposing  an 

*  In  the  rei^^  of  Charles  II.  the  bones  of  two  persons  wore  found 
in  the  place  above  mentioned,  which  exactly  corresponded  by  their 
Bizo  to  the  ages  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother ;  and  bcinjf  considerrd 
AS  the  undoubted  remains  of  these  princes,  they  were  deposited  ia 
Westminster  Abbey,  under  a  marblp  tomb,  ^ 
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usurper,  whose  murder  of  the  young  priiicos  had  rendered 
luin  the  object  of  general  detestation,  lleniy,  carl  of 
Richmond,  was  at  this  time  detained  in  a  kind  of  honour- 
able custody  by  the  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  his  descent, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  some  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
had  been  for  some  time  a  great  object  of  jealousy.  He 
was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt,  and  was  nearly  allied 
to  Heniy  VI. 

As  aU  the  descendants  of  the  house  of  York  were  now 
either  women  or  minors,  it  was  suggested  by  Morton,  that 
tlie  only  means  of  overturning  the  present  usurpation  wan 
to  unite  the  opposite  factions,  by  contracting  a  marrino'o 
between  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princess  ElizahctJ:, 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  the  cfueni  df»vn*rci\ 
finding  in  this  proposal  the  probable  means  of  revenue  fi.»r 
the  murder  of  her  brother  and  her  three  sons,  gave  lur 
approbation  to  the  project.     But  this  conspiracy  could  not 
escape  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard ;  he  imme- 
diately levied  troops,  and  summoning  Buckingham  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  that  nobleman  replied  only  by  taking  arni.s 
in  Wales.     At  that  very  time,  however,  there  happened  t  ^ 
fall  such  heavy  rains,  so  incessant  and  continued,  as  ex- 
ceeded any  known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  the  Seven?, 
with  the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood,  swelled  to  a 
height  which  rendered  them  impassable,  and  prevented 
Buckingham  from  marching  into  the  heart  of  England  to 
join  his  associates.     The  Welshmen,  partly  moved  by  su- 
perstition at  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  distressed  by 
famine  in  their  camp,  fell  off  from  him ;  and  Bucking- 
ham, finding  himself  deserted  by  his  followers,  put  on  a 
flisguise,  and  took  shelter  in  the  house  of  Bannister,  an 
old  servant  of  his  family.     But  being  detected  in  bis  re- 
treat, he  was  brought  to  the  king  at  Salisbury,  and  was 
instantly  executed. 

The  king,  fortified  by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de- 
throne him,  ventured  at  last  to  summon  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  his  right  to  the  crown  was  acknow-  ,  '^1 
ledged ;  and  his  only  son  Edward,  then  a  youth  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales.     To 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  Yorkists,  he  paid  court  to  the 
queen  dowager,  who  ventured  to  leave  her  sanctuary,  and 
to  put  herself  and  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  ty- 
rant.    But  he  soon  earned  farther  his  views  for  tho  estab- 
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lishmcnt  of  liis  tlirone.     lie  had  married  Anne,  the  second 
daugliter  of  the  carl  of  "Warwick,  and  widow  of  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  whom  Richard  himself  had  murdered ; 
but  thiij  princess  having  borne  him  but  one  son,  who  died 
about  this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  the  settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  believed  to 
have  carried  her  olf  by  poison ;  a  crime  which  the  usual 
tenor  of  his  conduct  made  it  reasonable  to  suspect.     He 
nciw  thought  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the  cliief  perils 
M'hich  threatened  his  government.    The  carl  of  Richmond, 
he  knew,  coukl  never  be  formidable  but  from  his  projected 
iimrriage  with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  heir  of  the 
rrowu ;  and  he  therefore  intended,  by  means  of  a  papal 
di!!<)>oiisatiou,  to  espouse,  himself,  this  princess,  and  thus 
to  unite  in  his  own  family  their  contending  titles.     The 
queen  dowager,  eager  to  recover  her  lost  autliority,  neither 
•-c Tupled  this  alHance,  nor  felt  any  horror  at  marrying  her 
iluujrhter  to  the  nuirderer  of  her  three  sons  and  of  her 
b/other.     She  even  joined  so  fur  her  interests  with  those 
of  the  usurper,  that  she  wrote  to  all  her  partisans,  and 
among  the  rest,  to  her  son  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  desiring 
them  to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of  Richmond ;  an  injury 
which  tlic  earl  could  never  afterwards  forgive.     The  court 
of  Rome  was  applied  to  for  a  disj^ensation ;  and  Richard 
thought  that  lie  could  easily  defend  himself  during  the 
interval  till  it  arrived,  when  he  had  the  prospect  of  a  full 
and  secure  settlement. 

But  the  crimes  of  Richard  were  so  shocking  to  iiuma- 
liity,  that  every  person  of  probity  and  honour  was  earnest 
to  prevent  the  scei>tre  from  being  any  longer  polluted  by 
his  bloody  and  faithless  hand.  All  the  exiles  flocked  to 
the  earl  of  Richmond,  in  Brittany,  who,  dreading  treacl&e- 
ry,  made  his  escape  to  the  court  of  France.  The  minis- 
ters of  Charles  VIII.  gave  him  assistance  and  protection ; 
and  he  sailed  from  liarfleur,  in  Normandy,  with  a  small 
ormy  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  landed  without  op- 
position at  Milford-haven,  in  Wales. 

But  the  danger  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  exposed, 
proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  zeal  of  his  open  enemies, 
as  from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends.  Except 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  scarcely  any  nobleman  was  attached 
to  his  cause ;  but  the  persons  of  whom  he  entertained  tlie 
greatest  suspicion,  were  lord  Stanley,  and  his  brother,  sir 
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William.  When  he  employed  lord  Stanley  to  levy  forces, 
he  still  retained  his  eldest  son,  lord  Strange,  as  a  jih-dge 
for  his  fidelity  ;  and  that  nobleman  was,  on  tliis  account, 
obliged  to  employ  great  caution  and  reserve  in  his  proceed- 
ings. He  raised  a  powerful  l)ody  of  his  friends  and  if- 
rainers  in  Cheshire  and  liancasliire,  but  without  openlyr 
(tcclaring  himself;  and  though  Henry  had  received  sccp.: 
assurances  of  his  friendly  intentions,  the  armies  on  lioih 
sides  knew  not  what  to  infer  from  his  equivocal  behaviour. 

The  two  rivals  jit  last  approached  each  other  at  IJo-- 
worth,  near  Leicester ;  Henry,  at  the  head  of  six  tliousand 
men,  Richard  with  an  army  of  above  double  that  junnbcr. 
Stanley,  who  commanded  above  seven  thousand  mm,  tm.); 
care  to  post  himself  at  Atherstone,  not  fur  from  the  hostile 
camps ;  and  he  made  such  a  disposition  as  enabled  him  o.i 
occasion  to  join  cither  party.  Soon  after  the  liatlle  begari, 
l-orJ  Stanley,  whose  conduct  in  this  whole  aftair  discovers 
great  precaution  and  abilities,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  de- 
clared for  the  earl  of  Richmond.  The  intrepid  tyr.iut, 
sensible  of  his  desperate  situation,  cast  his  eye  around  ilio 
(leld,  and  desciying  his  rival  at  no  great  distance,  he  drov*} 
against  him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that  either  Henry's  death 
or  his  own  would  decide  the  victory  between  them.  He 
killed  with  his  own  hands  sir  William  Bradon,  standard- 
bearer  to  the  earl ;  he  dismounted  sir  John  Cheyney  ;  he 
was  now  within  reach  of  Richmond  himself,  who  declined 
not  the  combat ;  when  sir  William  Stanley,  break- 
ing in  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard,  who  -I'^^r 
fighting  bravely,  to  the  last  moment,  was  over-  ^'^ 
whelmed  by  numbers,  and  perished  by  a  fate  too  mild  t\uA 
honourable  for  his  multiplied  and  detestable  enormitie-?. 
His  men  every  where  sought  for  safety  by  flight. 

There  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thousand  of  the  van- 
quished ;  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord  Fer- 
rars  of  Chartley,  and  several  other  persons  of  high  rank. 
The  loss  was  inconsiderable  on  the  side  of  the  victor>\ 
The  body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field  covered  witii 
dead  enemies,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood ;  it  was  thrown 
carelessly  across  a  horse,  carried  to  Leicester  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  insulting  spectators,  and  interred  in  the 
Grey-Friars  church  of  that  place.  All  historians  agree, 
that  Richard  was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes 
which  appeared  necessary  for  his  purposes  ;  and  it  is  cor- 
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tain,  that  all  his  courage  and  capacit}*,  qualities  in  which 
he  really  seems  not  to  nave  been  deficient,  would  never 
hiave  made  compensation  to  the  people  for  the  danger  of 
the  precedent,  and  for  tlic  contagious  example  of  vice  and 
murder,  exalted  upon  the  throncr  This  prince  was  of  a 
small  stature,  hump-backed,  and  had  a  Imrsh,  disagreeable 
countenance  ;  so  that  his  body  was  in  every  particular  no 
less  deformed  than  his  mind* 

The  victory  at  Bosworth  was  entirely  decisive  ^  and  the 
earl  of  Richmond  was  immediately  saluted  with  acclama- 
tions of  '^  Long  live  Henry  tlie  Seventh  !"  He  accepted 
the  title  without  hesitation  :  and  asserting  his  claim  to  tbe 
throne  as  heir  to  tlic  house  of  Lancaster,  he  determined 
never  to  allow  it  to  be  discussed.  Though  bound  by 
honour  as  well  as  by  interest  to  complete  his  alliance 
with  the  princess  Elizabeth,  yet  he  resolved  to  postpone 
the  nuptials  till  after  tl»e  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  lest 
a  preceding  marriage  with  the  piincess  should  imply  a 
participation  of  sovereignty  in  her,  and  raise  doubts  of 
his  own  title  by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  In  order  to 
heighten  the  splendour  of  the  coronation,  he  bestowed  the 
rank  of  knight-banneret  on  twelve  pei'sons ;  and  he  coii* 
ferrcd  peerage  on  three.  Jasper,  earl  of  Pembroke,  his 
uncle,  was  created  duke  oi  Bedford ;  Thomas,  lord  Stanley, 
his  father-in-law,  earl  of  Derby ;  and  Edward  Courtney, 
carl  of  Devonshire.  At  the  coronation,  likewise,  thero 
appeared  a  new  institution,  which  the  king  had  established 
for  security  as  well  as  pomp,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  who 
were  termed  yeomen  of  tlic  guard.  But  lest  tlic  veople 
should  take  umbrage  at  this  unusual  symptom  of  jealousy 
in  the  prince,  as  if  it  implied  a  personal  diffidence  of  his 
subjects,  he  declared  the  institution  to  be  perpetuaL  The 
parliament  assembled  at  WestmiHster,  and  proceeded  fo 
settle  the  entail  of  the  crown.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth :  it  was  voted,  "  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown  should  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king ;" 
and  ^^  that  the  succession  should  be  secured  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body  ;"  but  Henry  pretended  not,  in  case  of  their 
failure,  to  exclude  the  house  of  York,  or  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  that  of  Lancaster. 

The  parliament  had  petitioned  to  the  king  to  espouse 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  under  the  pretence  of  their  desire 
to  have  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  he  now  thought  in  earnest 
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ef  nlisfying  die  miuds  of  his  people  iu  that  parlicuiar. 
Hif  marriage  was  celebrated  at  London,  and  that  witli 
fpnater  appearance  of  universal  joy  than  cither  his  first 
entry  or  his  coronatioiu     Henry  remarked  with  iniioh  dis- 
pleasure this  general  favour  borne  to  the  house  uf  Y'ork. 
The  suspiciens  wJiich  arose  from  it  not  only  disturbed  his 
tranquility  during  his  whole  reign,  but  bred  disgust  to- 
wards his  consort  herself,  and  poisoned  all  his  domestic 
enjoyments.     Though  virtuous,  aniiabic,  and  obsciiutous 
to  the  last  degree,  she  never  met  with  a  proper  return  of 
affection,  or  even  of  complaisiincc,  from  licr  husband  ; 
ttnd  the  malignant  ideas  of  faction  still  in  his  sullen  mind, 
prevailed  over  all  the  sentiments  of  conjugal  endearment. 
The  king  now  resolved  to  make  a  progress  into  the 
north,  where  the  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  and  even 
the   partisans  of  Richard,  were  nmncrous,  in  hopos  of 
curing  by  his  presence  and  conversation  the  prejudices  of 
the  nijtttintents.     When  he  arrived  at  Nottingham,  he 
heard  mat  viscount  Lovel,  with  sir  llumplirey  Stalford, 
and  Thomas,  his  brother,  had  secretly  witlidrawn  them- 
selves from  their  sanctuary  at  Colchester;  but  tliis  new.s 
appetu^d  not  to  him  of  such  importance  as  to  stop  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  he  proceeded  forward  to  York,     lie  there  heard 
that  the  Staffords  had  levied  an  army,  and  were  marching 
to  besiege  the  city  of  Worcester;  and  that  Lovel,  at  th»-. 
bead  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  was  appr caching  to 
fkttack  him  in  Y'ork.     Henry  was  not  disnniyed  with  this 
intelligence.     His  active  courage,  fnll  of  resources,  imme- 
diately prompted  him  to  iRnd  the  proper  remedy.    Tliougli 
surrounded  with  enemies  in  these  disaifected  counties,  he 
assembled  a  small  body  of  troo|>s  in  whom  he  could  confide ; 
nud  having  joined  to  them  all  his  own  attendants,  he  put 
them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who 
published  a  general  promise  of  ])ardon  to  the  rebel:?.    This 
had  a  greater  effect  on  their  leader  than  on  his  followers. 
Lovel,  who  had  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceeded 
tiis  courage  and  capacity,  was  so  terrified  with  the  fear  of 
desertion  among  his  troops,  that  he  suddenly  withdrew 
himself,  and  after  lurking  some  time  in  Lancashire,  he 
made  his  escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  ])rotected  by 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.     His  army  submitted  to  the 
king^s  clemency ;  and  the  other  rebels,  hearing  of  this 
fiiteeessi  raised  the  siege  of  Worcester,  and  dispersed  them-  ■ 
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?.:lve.s.  The  Stafibrds  took  sjinctiiary  in  the  church  of 
(,'o!nhuin,  near  Abingdon ;  bnt  being  taken  thence,  the 
elder  was  executed  at  Tvburn,  and  the  youn<rer  obtained 
ii  jiardoii. 

llenry'd  joy  for  this  success  was  followed,  sonic  time 
after,  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  pive  the  nanii: 
( i*  Arlhur,  in  memory  of  the  famous  British  king  of  that 
r..nne,  from  wliom  it  was  ]>retendcd  the  family  of  Tudor 
(iorivetl  its  descent.  But  his  government  had  become  iii 
^enrral  unpopular;  and  the  source  of  public  discontent 
aro.-(!  (•iiielly  from  his  prejudices  against  the  house  of  York- 

Tiierc  lived  in  Oxfonl  one  Richard  Simon,  a  priest  of 
w  .•»ul)tlc  and  enterprising  genius.     This  man  had  enter- 
taitied  the  design  of  disturbing  Henry's  govcrn- 
V*     '.  ment,  by  raising  a  i)retender  to  liis  crown ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Landjert  Simucly 
fi  \ouih  of  lirtceu  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  baker,  who 
\v:is  endowed  with  understanding  above  his  yearsmpid  ad- 
tjress  above  his  condition.     Uini,  Simon  instructed  1:6  per- 
b  »nate  the  carl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
vho  had  bcjMi  confmed  in  the  tower  since  the  commenct- 
i.-icnt  of  this  roign ;  and  the  (jueen  dowager,  fiTKling  her- 
self fallen  into  alisolute  insigniticancc,  and  her  daughter 
treated  with  severity,  was  suspected  of  countenancing  tht? 
ini])osture. 

in  Ireland  the  scene  of  it  lu>t  ^v  n.s  opened.  No  sooin  r 
liid  Sinjnel  ]iresent  himself  to  Kildare,  the  deputy,  and 
( •  lini  his  protection  as  the  unfortunate  Warwick,  lhai> 
t lilt  credulous  nobleman  acknowledged  him;  the  people 
r.i'  Dublin  tendered  their  allegiance  to  him,  as  to  the  true 
Pluntagenrt ;  {\nd  the  whole  island  followed  the  exampl,.- 
of  the  capital. 

Henry,  jxridrxed  I)y  the  nows  of  t]ii:«  revolt,  first  seized 
tiie  queen  dowager,  whom  he  confined  in  the  nunnery  of 
15ermondsey,  where  she  ended  her  life  in  poverty  and  soli- 
t  ide.  He  next  exposed  War\viek  through  the  streets  of 
I^ondon  ;  but  thou«rh  this  measure  had  its  elVeet  in  Enir- 
Iind,  the  peojde  (?f Ireland  i*etorted  on  the  king  the  re- 
proach of  having  shown  a  counterfeit  personage. 

Henry  had  soon  rcason  to  ai>prehend  that  the  design 
a'JTainst  him  was  not  laid  on  sliitht  foundations.  John* 
carl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  the  duke  of  Sutlblk,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  was  engaged  to  tak^* 
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part  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  having  cstublislicd  n  secret 
correspondence  in  Lancashire,  he  retired  to  Flanden:, 
where  Lovel  had  arrived  a  little  before  Iiiin  ;  and  he  lived 
in  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy. 

That  princess,  the  widow  of  Charles  the  ](old,  after 
consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  hired  a  l>ody  of  two 
thousand  veteran  Germans,  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer;  and  sent  theni 
over,  together  with  these  two  noblemen,  to  join  Sininel  in 
Ireland.  The  countenance  given  by  persons  of  such  Iiigh 
rank,  and  the  accession  of  this  military  force,  much  rai&^ed 
the  courage  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  entertain  the  re- 
solution of  invading  England,  as  well  from  the  lio[)es  of 
plunder  as  of  revenge. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Foudrey,  iii 
Lancashire,  Henry  drew  together  his  forces,  and  advanc(>rl 
towards  the  enemy  as  for  as  Coventry.  The  rel)els  hail 
entertained  hopes  that  the  disaffected  counties  in  the  north 
would  rise  in  their  favour;  but  the  people  in  general, 
averse  to  join  Irish  and  German  invaders,  convinced  of 
Lambert's  imposture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  re])u- 
tation  for  success  and  conduct,  either  remained  in  tran- 
quility, or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army.  The  hostile 
armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the  county'  of  Nottingham,  and 
fought  a  battle,  which  was  bloody  and  obstinately  dis- 
puted. The  king's  victory  was  purchased  w^ith  loss,  but 
was  entirely  decisive.  Lincoln,  Broughton,  and  Swart, 
jierishcd  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four  thousand 
of  their  followers ;  and  as  Lovel  was  never  more  tjoo 
heard  of,  he  was  believed  to  have  undergone  the 
same  fate.*     Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  was  taken 

*  Doctor  Mavor,  in  his  History  of  England,  {fives  llio  foUowinpr 
probable  account  of  tho  death  ofthiR  distinguished  noitlcniun,  on  th-j 
authority  of  the  late  Mr,  Tliomas  Warton,  wlio  received  Iiis  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  could  be  recollected,  from  Dr.  Dennison,  a  wit- 
iie»8  of  what  is  related  : — '•''  The  walls  of  this  nobleman's  once  magni- 
ficent seat  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  of  which  some  ruins  still 
remain,  being  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  early  in  tho 
last  century,  a  secret  chamber  was  discovered  with  a  trap-door,  and 
in  it  a  skeleton  of  a  person  in  complete  armour  wa«  found.  From 
hence  it  was  supposed,  and  on  probable  grounds,  that  this  w:ls  the 
body  of  lord  Lovel,  who,  after  escaping  from  the  battle  of  Stoke, 
look  refuge  in  this  place,  and  from  some  cause,  not  now  to  be  ae- 
CM»unled  for,  was  lefl  to  perish  in  Ids  concealmont.^' 
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prisoner.     Siniou,  being  a  priest,  was  only  committer^  U 
close  custody ;  and  Simnel,  being  too  contemptible  t*.-  bi 
an  object  either  of  apprehension  or  resentment,  was  par 
doned,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king^s  kitchen  ;  whence 
he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for  the 
oppression  of  her  family,  and  rather  irritated  than  discou- 
raged by  the  Ul  success  of  her  past  enterprise,  propagated 
a  report  that  her  nephew,  Richard  Plantagcnet,  duke  of 
York,  had  escaped  from  the  tower,  and  was  still  alive  i 
and  finding  this  mmour  greedily  received  by  the  people,, 
she  sought  for  some  young  man  proper  to  personate  thai 
unfortunate  prince. 

Warbeck,  a  rencgado  Jew  of  Tournay,  who  had  visited 
London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  had  there  a  son  boru 
to  him.  Having  had  opportunities  of  being  known  to  the 
king,  and  obtaining  his  favour,  he  prevailed  with  that 
prince,  whose  manners  were  very  arable,  to  stand  god- 
tather  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Petei^v 
corrupted,  after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or 
Perkin.  It  was  by  some  believed  that  Edward,  amone  hift 
amorous  adventures,  had  a  secret  commerce  with  War- 
heck's  wife  ;  and  people  thence  accounted  for  that  resem- 
blance whicli  was  afterwards  remarked  between  young 
Perkin  and  that  monarch.  Some  years  after  the  birth  of 
this  child,  Warbeck  returned  to  Tournay,  whence  Perkin 
his  son,  by  different  accidents,  was  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and  his  birth  and  fortunes  became  thereby  unknown, 
and  difficult  to  be  traced.  The  variety  of  his  adventures 
had  happily  favourcd  the  natural  versatility  and  sagacity 
of  his  genius  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  a  youth  perfectly  fitted 
to  act  any  part,  or  assume  any  character.  In  this  light 
h*^  had  been  represented  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
found  him  to  exceed  her  most  sanguine  expectations ;  so 
ooniely  did  he  appear  in  his  person,  so  graceful  in  his  air, 
so  courtly  in  his  address,  so  full  of  docility  and  good  sense 
in  his  behaviour  and  conversation.  The  lessons  neces- 
sary to  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his  personating  the  duko 
of  York,  were  soon  learned  by  a  youth  of  such  quick  ap- 
prehension ;  and  Margaret,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal 
him,  sent  him,  under  the  care  of  lady  Brampton,  into  Por- 
tugal, where  he  remained  a  year,  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

T\\e  war,  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  between 
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France  and  England,  seemed  to  aflford  a  proper  opportu- 
nity for  this  impostor  to  try  his  success ;  and  IrehLiul, 
which  still  retained  its  attachment  to  tlic  house  of  York, 
was  chosen  as  the  proper  place  for  his  first  apjiearanct*. 
He  landed  at  Cork ;  and  immediately  assuming  the  nanit> 
of  Richard  Plantagenet,  drew  to  him  partisans  among  that 
credulous  people.  The  news  soon  reached  France  ;  and 
Charles,  prompted  by  the  secret  soUcitations  of  the  duchcs-s 
of  Burgundy,  sent  Perkin  an  invitation  to  repair  to  him  at 
Paris.  He  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  ihi  • 
to  the  duke  of  York.  The  French  courtiers  readily  em- 
braced a  fiction  which  their  sovereign  thought  it  his  inte- 
rest to  adopt ;  and  Perkin,  both  by  his  deportment  and 
personal  qualities,  supported  the  prepossession  which  was 
spread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree.  From  France,  tlie 
admiration  and  credulity  diffused  themselves  into  England : 
sir  George  Nevil,  sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hinidred 
gentlemen  more,  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  oHer  their 
services  to  the  supposed  duke  of  York,  and  to  share  his 
fortunes ;  and  the  impostor  had  now  the  appearance  of  a 
court  attending  him,  and  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  fmal 
success. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, Charles  consented  to  dismiss  Perkin,  who  retired  t<i 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy.     That  princess  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  distrust ;  and  it  was  not  till  afler  a  long  and 
severe  scrutiny,  that  she  pretended  to  burst  out  into  joy 
and  admiration,  and  embraced  Perkin  as  the  true  image 
of  Edward,  and  the  sole  heir  of  the  Plahtairencts, 
Xotthe  populace  alone  of  England  gave  credit  to  |^qo 
Perkiii's  pretensions ;  men  of  the  highest  birth  and 
quality  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  new  claimant ;  and 
sir  Robert  Clifford  and  William  Barley  made  him  a  tender 
of  their  services. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  particulars,  proceeded  deli- 
berately, though  steadily,  in  counter- working  the  projects 
of  his  enemies.  His  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  death 
of  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
had  always  prevailed  with  regard  to  that  catastrophe  ;  Ijut 
as  only  two  of  the  persons  employed  by  Richard,  in  tlu.'; 
murder  of  his  nephews,  were  now  alive,  and  as  the  bodies 
were  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by  Richard^s  orders, 
from  the  place  where  they  were  first  interred^  a\vd  <^<:ssi3vvk 
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not  now  be  found,  it  was  not  in  Henry's  power  to  estaUiali 
the  fact  boyond  all  doubt  and  controversy.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  successful  in  detecting  who  this  wonderful  per- 
son was,  who  thus  advanced  pretensions  to  his  crown. 
He  engaged  Clifford,  by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon, 
to  betray  the  secrets  entrusted  to  him ;  and  such  was  the 
diligence  of  his  spies,  that  in  the  issue  the  whole  plan  of 
the  conspiracy  was  clearly  laid  before  him,  witli  the  pedi- 
gree, adventures,  life,  and  conversation,  of  the  pretended 
duke  of  York ;  and  this  latter  part  of  the  story  was  imme- 
diately published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 

Several  of  the  conspirators  were  immediately  arrested. 
Some  of  inferior  rank  were  rapidly  arraigned,  convicted, 
und  condemned  for  high  treason  ;  but  more  solemnity  was 
deemed  necessary  in  the  trial  of  sir  William  Stanley,  one 
of  the  most  opulent  subjects  in  the  kingdom,  ^fter  six 
weeks'  delay,  which  was  interposed  to  show  that  the  king 
was  restrained  by  doubts  and  scruples,  the  prisoner  waa 
brought  to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  presently  after  he- 
headed.  Historians,  however,  arc  not  agreed  as  to  the 
l)recise  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  struck  the  adherents  of  Perkin  with 
the  greatest  dismay ;  and  as  the  impostor  found  that  his 
pretensions  were  becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
something  which  might  revive  the  hopes  nnd-expectatlona 
of  his  partisans.  Having  collected  a  band  of  outlaws, 
I)irates,  robbers,  and  necessitous  persons  of  all  nations,  to 
the  number  of  six  hundred  men,  he  put  to  sea,  with  a  reso- 
lution of  making  a  descent  in  England.  Information  be- 
ing brought  him  that  the  king  had  made  a  progress  to  the 
north,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  sent  some 
of  his  retainers  ashore,  who  invited  the  country  to  join 
him.  The  gentlemen  of  Kent  assembled  some  troops  to 
(>I>pose  him  ;  but  they  purposed*to  do  more  essential  ser- 
vice than  by  repelling  the  invasion ;  they  canied  the  sem- 
blance of  friendship  to  Perkin,  and  invited  him  to  come 
himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command  over  them. 
But  the  wary  youth,  obsemng  that  they  had  more  order 
and  regularity  in  their  movements  than  could  be  supposed 
in  new  levied  forces  who  had  taken  arms  anfainst  the  es- 
tablished  authority,  refused  to  entrust  himself  into  their 
hands ;  and  the  Kentish  troops,  despairing  of  success  in 
their  istratngem,  fell  upon  such  of  his  retainers  as  were 
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already  lauded;  and  killing  sonio,  they  tuol;  a  iunuliv.l 
and  fifty  prisoncw,  who  were  tried  and  condemned,  anJ 
executed  by  orders  from  the  king. 

This  year  a  parliament  was  sumniuned  in  Kn«»hnid,  in  I 
another  in   Irehnid;   and  some  reniarkal)l«;  Inws 
were  passed  in  both  countries.     T!»e  Kngli.-h  pur-  '^*  .*': 
liamcnt  passed  an  act,  empowering  tlie  king  to 
levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  sums  which  any  prrscm  !ii.l 
agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  biucvolaice ;  a  statute  hy  whir', 
that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was  indirc'ily  aulhori/.v  I 
and  justified. 

The  king's  authority  aj>pear(?d  ec|nally  prcvaliMil  ivrA 
uncojitrolled  in  Irehmd.  iSir  Fi(!ward  V(»\  niiiir<,  who  h:!  1 
hoen  sent  over  to  that  country,  with  an  intrntin.i  of  qn-l- 
ling  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  and  of  r.'(hu-i!«: 
the  natives  to  suhjection,  summoned  a  purliariunt  :it  l)uh- 
lin,  and  obtained  the  passing  (jf  that  nuMnoral»h^  >i;i(ii{c. 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which,  during  ihnv'  c«:i- 
Inries,  established  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Ka^li-li 
government  in  Jrehuid.  J>y  this  statute,  all  the  forsutr 
laws  of  England  were  made  to  be  in  force  in  IriLind  ;  an-l 
no  bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Iri>h  parliament,  un- 
less it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  cjjuncil 
of  England.* 

'After  being  repulsed  irom  the  coast  of  Kent,  IVrki.i 
retired  to  Ireland  ;  but  tired  of  llie  wandering  lift.'  he  wr- 
compelled  to  lead  in  that  country,  he  passed  ovs.r  int.i 
?^cotland,  where  he  was  favom-ahly  receivetl  hy  James  !V., 
who  gave  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Catharine  (ionlori. 
dauifhtfir  of  the  earl  of  flunth.'V.  The  iealon^v  whicli 
subsisted  between  England  and  ►Scotland,  inJuctd  J;i:n'' 
\.j  espouse  the  cause  of  the  impostor,  and  lo  make  an  i.s- 
r^ad  into  England;  but  Perkin's  prete'.isir>ns  were  n-iv.- 
b«?conic  stale,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  jiopulaee ;  ajid 
.Fames  \)erceiving  that  while  Perkin  remained  in  Seoilaiid. 
ho  should  never  enjoy  a  solid  peace  with  Henry,  privately 
desired  him  to  de})art. 

After  (piitting  Scotland,  Perkin  concealed  hini.;elf  in 
the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Impatient,  howev«  r, 
of  a  retreat  which  was  both  disagreeable  ami  dangerous, 

•*  By  tho  act  of  union  l>ol\veen  Ciroat  Britain  ami  Ireland,  tli<*s«' 
regulations,  wliich  had  lon^  been  the  object  of  jealousy  and  cou- 
teiuion,  wore  happily  rendered  obsolete. 
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he  held  consultations  with  his  followers,  Henie,  Skeiton, 
and  Astioy,  three  broken  tradesmen ;  and  by  their  advice, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  aflectious  of  the  Cornish,  whose 
mutinous  disposition  had  been  lately  manifested,  in  resist- 
ing the  levy  of  a  tax  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  No  sooner  did  he  appear  at 
Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  than  the  populace,  to  the  number 
c*f  three  thousand,  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and  Perkin, 
elated  with  this  appearance  of  success,  took  on  him,  for 
tjic  first  time,  tlie  appellation  of  Uichard  the  Fourth,  kin^ 
of  England.  Not  to  sufTer  the  expectations  of  his  fol- 
l<>wors  to  languish,  he  presented  himself  before  Exeter; 
and  finding  tliat  the  inhabitants  shut  tlieir  gates  against 
liim,  he  laid  siege  to  the  place;  but  being  unprovided  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  requisite  for  the 
attempt,  he  made  no  progress  in  liis  undertaking. 

When  Henry  was  informed  that  Perkin  had  landed  in 
England,  he  expressed  great  joy  at  his  being  so  near,  and 
prepared  himself  with  ahicrity  to  attack  him.  The  lords 
Daubciiy  and  Broke,  with  sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  hastened 
forward  with  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of  Eze- 
ttT,  and  the  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  a  con- 
>ii(lcral)lc  army. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  immedi- 
ately raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taunton. 
Though  his  followers  seemed  still  resolute  to  maintain  his 
cause,  he  himself  despaired  of  success,  and  secretly  with- 
drew to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in  the  new  foi*ests. 
The  Cornish  rebels  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy.  Ex- 
cept a  few  persons  of  desperate  fortunes  who  were  exe- 
riitcd,  and  sonic  others  who  were  severely  fined,  all  the 
rest  were  dismissed  with  impunity.  I^ady  Cathiirine  Gor- 
don, wife  to  Perkin,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  and 
was  treated  with  a  generosity  which  does  him  honour. 
He  soothed  her  mind  with  many  marks  of  regard,  placed 
her  in  a  reputable  station  about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her 
a  pension,  which  she  enjoyed  even  under  his  successor. 

I*erkin  being  persuaded,  under  promise  of  pardon,  to 
deliver  himself  into  the  king's  hands,  wfis  con- 
1  lOft  <^"^^c^»  *^  ^  species  of  mock  triumph,  to  London. 
His  confession  of  his  life  and  adventures  was  pub- 
lished ;  but  though  his  life  was  granted  him,  he  was  still 
detained  in  custody.-    Impatient  of  confinement,  he  broke 
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fiom  his  keepers,  and  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shync  If.; 
was  then  imprisoned  in  the  tower,  whore  iiis  liabits  of 
restless  intrigue  and  enterprise  followed  him.  lie  iii«:i- 
nuated  himself  into  the  iiitmiacy  of  four  servants  of  sir 
John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the  tower ;  and,  by  their  mean.*, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  wlr> 
was  confined  in  the  same  prison.  Tliis  unfortunate  prince, 
who  had,  from  his  earliest  youth,  been  shut  up  from  xhr, 
commerce  of  men,  and  who  was  ignorant  even  of  tlu' 
most  common  affairs  of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  fatuity, 
which  made  him  susceptible  of  any  impression.  Th'» 
continued  dread  also  of  the  more  violent  eflccts  of  IL.Miry's 
'  tyranny,  joined  to  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  eii*rairod  h'ir.j 
to  embrace  a  project  for  his  escape,  by  the  nuinkr  of  tl:o 
lieutenant;  and  Perkin  offered  to  conduct  the  uholc  en- 
terprise. The  conspiracy  escaped  not  the  king's  vi;»:ihiiic«>. 
Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt,  had  rendered  himself  totally 
unworthy  of  mercy;  and  he  was  accordingly  arraigncJ, 
condemned,  and  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  acknov.*- 
ledging  liis  impostiu'c  to  the  last. 

It  happened  about  that  very  time  that  one  Wilford,  :\ 
eordwainer^s  son,  encouraged  by  the  surprising  credit 
given  to  other  impostures,  had  undertaken  to  porsonat*.; 
the  earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  a  priest  had  even  ventured  from 
the  pulpit  to  recommend  his  cause  to  the  people.  This 
incident  served  Henry  as  a  pretence  for  his  severity  to- 
wards that  prince.  He  was  brought  to  trial,  and  accuse vi 
of  forming  designs  to  disturb  the  government,  and  raise  nn 
insurrection  among  the  people.  Warwick  confessed  th»; 
indictment,  was  condemned,  and  the  sentence  was  execu- 
ted upon  him.  This  act  of  tyranny,  the  capital  blemish  c/ 
Henry's  reign,  occasioned  great  discontent ;  and  thou!;!i 
he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  o'Jium  of  his  guilt,  by 
sharing  it  with  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who,  he 
said,  had  scrupled  to  give  his  daughter  Catherine  in  mar- 
ria«re  to  Arthur,  while  any  male  descendant  of  the  house 
of  York  remained  ; — ^this  only  increased  the  indignation  of 
the  people,  at  seeing  a  young  prince  sacrificed  to  the  jea- 
lous politics  of  two  subtle  tyrants. 

There  was  a  remarkable  similarity  of  character  between 
these  two  nionarchs :  both  were  full  of  craft,  intrigue,  and 
design ;  and  though  a  resemblance  of  this  nature  be  a 
slender  foimdation  for  confidence  and  amity,  such  was  the 
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vituaiion  of  Ilonry  iiiul  Fonliiiand,  that  no  jealousy  ever 
..roFo  iKtweon  lliom.  Tlie  king  cojiiplctecl  a  marriage, 
wliifli  liad  been  projodted  and  negotiated  during  the  course 
I  fscvt'n  years,  betuccMi  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
iiiaiita  Cjitherine,  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
1«  ll:i ;  hut  this  )narriagc  proved  in  the  iss^ue  iinprospcrous. 
'i'he  youn«r  priuee  a  \rw  nuuiths  after  sickened  and  died, 
inich  regn'ttc'd  hy  the  nation.  Henry,  desirous  to  con- 
•■.;!uc  his  alliance  with  Spain,  and  also  unwilling  to  restore 
<  '.itlnrinc'.s  dowrv,  which  was  two  hundred  thousand  da- 
«»,  ts,  ohii^r<'d  liis  second  son  Henry,  whom  he  created 
)  :  nu'c  of  Wales,  to  he  contracted  to  the  infanta,  by  virtue 

•  fa  dispensation  from  the  pope.     This  marriage  was,  in 

•  he  event,  attcMuled  with  the  most  important  consequences, 
i.'i  the  ^:•ame  year,  another  marriage  was  celebrated,  Miiicli 
V  as  also  in  the  next  age  productive  of  great  events  ;  the 
)i:arriage  of  M:irgaret,  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  with 
.'aujes,  king  of  Scotland.  Amidst  these  prosperous  inci- 
('  :\\U  the  fju<.*en  died  in  child-bed  ;  and  the  infant  did  not 
I  )ng  survive  her.  This  princess  was  descr\Tdly  a  f:l- 
vonrittj  of  the  ntition  :  and  the  general  affection  for  her  was 
J.  'o'lncnted  hv  the  harsh  treatment  which  it  was  thousfht 
-he  experienced  fnmi  her  consort. 

T'ncuntrolled  by  apprehension  or  opposition  of  any  kind, 
Henry  now  gave  full  scope  to  his  natural  propen- 
sity: and  his  avarice,  which   had  ever  been  the  %'rM 
r  ding  i)assion  of  his  mind,  broke  through  all  re-     ^ 
•-.raints.     He  had  found  two  ministers,  Enipsom  and  Dud- 
hy,  ])rrfectly  qualified  to  second  his  rapacious  and  tyran- 
nical inclinations.     These  instruments  of  oppression  were 
I  r>th  lawyers.     15y  their  knowledge  in  law  these  men  were 
ru.ilitied  to  pervert  the  forms  of  justice  to  the  oppression 

•  f  tlie  innocent;  a!id*the  formidable  authority  of  the  king 
-ii})ported  them  in  all  their  iniquities.  In  vain  did  the 
I'Oojjle  look  for  protection  from  the  parliament ;  that  ns- 
s  .niblv  was  so  overawed,  that  durinij  the  'greatest  rasfc  of 
IFenry's  oppression,  the  commons  chose  Dudley  their 
•-jjeaker,  and  m-anted  him  the  subsidies  which  he  demand- 

•  i\.  By  th^  art-^of  accumulation,  this  monarch  so  filled 
i  i?  rollers,  that  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  at  one  time 
fie  sum  of  one  inillio:i  eight  luindred  tliousand  pounds; 
J.  treasure  almost  i!i."red!b!<',  if  wc  co»isider  th''  scarcity  of 
'.^iCTiey  in  t^^.O'-'f  tin'».<'-s. 
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The  decline  of  his  health  induced  the  king  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towards  that  future  ezistencey  which  the  iniqui* 
ties  and  seyerities  of  his  reign  rendered  a  reiy  dismal  pros- 
pect to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors  under  which  he  lahour^ 
ed,  be  endeayoured,  by  distributing  alms,  and  founding 
religioas  houses,  to  make  atonement  for  his  crimes,  and  to 
jporehaje  by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  ill-gotten  treasures, 
a  reconeiliatien  with  his -offended  Maker.  Remorse  eyen 
seised  him,  at  iuteryab,  for  the  abuse  of  iiis  -authority  by 
fimpson  fljid  Dudley ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  make  him 
«top  the  rapackras  hand  of  those  oppressors.  Iloweyer, 
death,  by  its  nearer  approaches,  impressed  new  terrors 
upon  him ;  and  he  then  ordered,  by  a  general  clause  in 
his  will,  that  restitution  should  be  made  to  all  those  whom 
he  had  injured.  He  died  of  a  consumption,  at  his 
1509  f^^^*^^^  palace  of  Richmond,  afler  a  reign  of 
twenty-thiee  years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was,  on  the  whole,  for- 
tiinate  for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad. 
He  loyed  peace  wiUiout  fearing  war ;  and  this  acquired 
him  tibe  regard  and  consideration  of  foreign  princes.  His 
capanty  was  excellent,  though  somewhat  contracted  by 
the  narrowness  of  his  heart.  Aycuice  was  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  and  to  gratify  it,  he  sacrificed  every  honourable 
prineiple. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative  above 
law,  is  celebrated  for  many  good  laws  which  he  establish- 
ed for  the  government  of  his  subjects  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant law  in  its  consequences  which  was  enacted  during 
die  reign  of  Henry,  was  that  by  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  acquired  a  power  of  breaking  the  ancient  entails, 
and  of  alienating  their  estates.  By  means  of  this  law, 
joined  to  the  beginning  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  age, 
the  great  fortunes  of  t^  barons  were  gradually  dissipated, 
«nd  the  property  of  the  commons  increased  in  England. 
It  is  probable  that  Henry  foresaw  and  intended  this  con- 
sequence ;  because  the  constant  scheme  of  his  policy  con- 
skted  in  depressing  the  great,  and  exalting  churchmen, 
lawyers,  and  men  of  new  families,  who  would  be  more  ob- 
eeauious. 

.It  was  diuring  this  reign,  that  Christopher  Columbus 
4ueoyercd  America;  and  Yasquez  de  Qama  passed  the 
15 
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Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  rniiingip  U^Sm 
East  Indies.    It  was  bj  accident  ouljr  that  Hemry  had  not 
a  considerable  share  in  those  great  naval  discowsilsfc 
Howeyer,  he  fitted  out  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Yenetian|  ass* 
ded  in  Biriotdi ;  and  sent  him  westward,  in  14^,  in  aeawdl 
of  new  countries.    Cabot  discoreied  the  main  Imad'H 
Axnerica,  towards  the  sixtieth  degree  of  northeni-faaitale, 
Newfoundland,  and  man j other  countries;  butiatoniBd 
to  Eni^and  without  making  any  conquest  or  ttettlaiMMit* 
Elliot,  and  other  merchants  in  Bristol,  made  a  ilka  at- 
tempt in  15I&SL     The  king  expended  fourteen  thausttd 
pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called  the  ^^  Great-Han^;^'* 
which  was,  properly  ^leaking,  the  first  ship  in  4hO  MBtjtr 
lish  navy*     In  1453,  Constantinople  was  taken  li^.  me 
Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  among  whom  some  reauuds  4^ 
learning  were  still  presenred,  beipg  scattered  by  Ihesa.bar* 
barians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  tof^stberwith 
their  admirable  language,  a  tincture  of  their  amnce^  and 
of  their  refined  taste  in  poetry  and  eloquence.    Jteol  tfaie 
same  time,  l9ie  punty  of  the  Latin  was  revifed ;  aad  the 
art  of  printing,  invented  about  that  time,  extiem^ir  fiMstt* 
tated  the  progress  of  all  these  improvementi^     The  in- 
vention of  gunpowder  changed  the  whole  art  of  war ;  and 
mighty  innovations  were  soon  after  made  in  reUgioa*  Thas 
a   general  revolution  was  produced  in   human   a&irs 
throughout  this  part  of  the  world ;  and  men  gradvaMy  en* 
tered  on  tliat  career  of  commerce,  arts,  science,  gUMrem- 
ment,  and  police,  in  which,  with  the  exception  oi  \ 
pauses,  they  have  ever  since  been  persevering* 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  VII  f. 

Thb  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  spread  univenail 
joy  and  satisfaction.   Instead  of  a  monarch  jealous,  aevevet 
and  avaricious,  a  3roung  prince  of  eighteen  had  sue*  .  -^  ' 
ceeded  to  the  tiirone,  who,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  « ana 
of  sense,  gave  prmnising  hopes  of  hu  future  con- 
duct, much  more  in  those  of  the  people,  always  enehalHed 
with  novelty,  youth,  and  royal  dignity.     Hitherto  he  had 
been  occupied  entirely  in  manly  exercises  and  the  fsw* 
suits  of  literature ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made  in 
each,  gave  np  bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  ei^pfieiqr* 
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Gven  the  ^ces  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to 
which  he  was  subject,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated 
into  tyranny,  were  considered  only  as  faults  of  unguarded 
youth,  which  would  be  corrected  by  time. 

The  chief  competitors  for  favour  were  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey and  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester.  The  former  was  u 
dexterous  courtier,  and  promoted  that  taste  for  pleasure 
and  magoiJGLcence,  which  began  to  prevail  under  the  young 
monarch.  The  vast  treasures  amassed  by  the  late  king, 
were  gradually  dissipated  in  the  giddy  expenses  of  Henry ; 
or  if  he  intermitted  the  course  of  his  festivity,  he  chiefly 
employed  himself  in  application  to  music  and  literature, 
wliich  were  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  which  were  ivell 
adapted  to  his  genius.  And  though  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  seduced  into  a  study  of  the  barren  controversies 
of  the  schools,  which  were  then  fashionable,  and  had 
chosen  Thomas  Aquinas  for  his  favourite  author,  he  still 
discovered  a  capacity  for  more  useful  and  interesting  ac- 
quiremeoLts. 

Empson  and  Dudley  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  soon 
after  brought  to  trial ;  and  their  execution  was  less  an  act 
of  justice,  than  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  people. 
Henry,  however,  while  he  punished  the  instruments  of 
past  tyranny,  paid  such  deference  to  former  engagements, 
as  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  Catherine, 
though  her  former  marriage  with  his  brother  was  urged  by 
the  primate  as  an  important  objection. 

.  At  this  time,  when  the  situation  of  the  several  powerful 
states  of  Europe  promised,  by  balancing  each  other,  a 
\ong  tranquility,  the  flames  of  war  were  kindled  by  Julius 
II.  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  pontiff,  who  determined 
to  expel  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  and  drew  over  Ferdi- 
nand to  his  party-  He  solicited  the  favour  of  England,  by 
sending  Henry  a  sacred  rose,  perfumed  with  musk,  and 
anointed  with  ehrism ;  and  he  also  gave  him  hopes,  that 
the  titlei  of  "  Most  Christian  King,"  which  had  hitherto 
been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  should  in  reward 
of  his  services  be  transferred  to  that  of  England.  Impa- 
tient also  of  acquiring  distinetion  in  Europe,  Henry  joined 
the  alliance,  which  Sie  pope,  in  conjunction  with  Spain 
and  Venice,  had  formed  against  the  French  monarch. 

Henry*s  intended  invasion  of  France  roused  the  jealousy 
4df  the  Scottish  natiosu     The  ancient  league,  which  sub- 
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■bted  brtwewi  Fnnea  and  Swdandt  was  cooceire^  tf  be 
tlM  ■tronfeit  baod  ef  connwipni  uid  ibc  Scots  uniTer- 
■allf  bdiend,  that  were  it  not  fo^  tbe  couutcnauce  wliicb 
'  tb^  reoeiTod  Iroia  thU  tam^  alliance,  they  had  ut;ver 
boan  able  ao  long  to  maintain  their  independeuce  against » 
people  10  mneb  rapeiiw.  Jamei  waa  farther  ttiuted  tu 
take  part  in  thaquanelbftbeiunlatiousof  Annequeen  of 
France,  whoM  k^^  he  had  ever  in  ull  tuuruameuta  itro- 
feaied  Unuelf,  and  who  mninioned  bim,  according  to  the- 
ideaa  of  nitnaatio  gallantly,  prerolsnt  in  tliat  age,  lo  taltL- 
the  field  in  hta  defence,  and  to  prare  himself  her  true  and 
Taloroua  champion..  He  first  lent  a  squadron  of  eliipa  tu 
the  asaiitauce  of  France,  the  onlj  fluct  which  Scotland 
seema  ever  to  have  poue«sed ;  and  though  he  etill  madv 
profegeioni  «rf  maintaining  a  oeutralily,  the  Bnglieli  am- 
bassador eaiily  foreoaw,  mat  a  war  would  iu  the  end  prove 
ineritable,  and  gave  warning  of  the  (lunger  to  bis  master. 
Heniy,  ardent  fur  militaiy  fame,  Was  little  discouraged 
bj'  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  front  th^  north.  He  hud 
now  got  a  minister  who  filtered  him  in  every  suheme  tu 
which  his  impetuous  temper  incUoed.  Thomas  'Wdiaey, 
deaa  of  linooln,  and  almoner  to  the  king,  surpassed  in 
farour  all  his  ministers,  and  was  fast  advancing  lowardii 
that  unrivalled-grandeur  which  he  aTterwarda  attaiued. 
This  man  was  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich ;  but  having  got 
a  learned  education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  excellent 
cnpacitj',  he  was  admitted  into  the  mtuqiiis  of  Dorset's  fa- 
mily as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's  children,  and  sooiignined 
the  favour  and  countenance  .of  his  patron,  lie  was  recom- 
mended to  be  chaplain  to  Henry  YJl. ;  and  b^og  oviploj- 
ed  by  Uiat  monarch  in  a  secret  negotiation,  he  acquitted 
himself  to  the  king's  satisfat^on,  and  was  considfsnd  nt 
court  as  a  rising  man.  The  death  of  Henry  retardlid  bU 
advancement ;  but  Fox  Inshop  of  Winchester  east  hig  eyo 
upon  him,  as  one  who  might  be  serviceable  to  bim  in  bin 
present  situation.  This  prelate,  observing  that  the  aoH  of 
Surrey  had  totally  eclipsed  him  in  favour,  resotve4  to.  Ut> 
troduce  Wolsey  to  the  young  prinoe's  familiarity,  and. 
hoped  that  he  might  rival  Surrey  in  hb  insinuating  i^f*^ 
and  yet  be  contest  to  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part  suboi^Hd* 
to  Fox  himself,  who  bad  promoted  him.  In  a  littla  ti^ 
Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the  king,  that  he  siqinfmrted 
bodi  Suirey  in  hia  favour,  and  Toz  in  his  trust  apcTwnQ* 
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dUMOi»»  iBeing  admitted  to  Henry's  parties  of  pleasure,  he 
cook  the  lead  in  ereiy  joyial  conversation,  and  promoted 
^  that  frolic  and  entertainment  which  he  found  suitable 
to  tba  a^  and  indination  of  the  young  monarch.  Neither 
his  QiwiLyearst  which  were  near  forty,  nor  his  character  of 
a  clttTgymaa,  were  any  restraint  upon  him,  or  engaged  him 
to  cheok,  by  any  useless  severity,  the  gayety  in  which 
Henry  pomed  his  careless  hours. 

The  king  soon  advanced  his  favourite,  from  being  the 
companloii  of  his  pleasures,  to  be  a  member  of  his  coun* 
eil ;  and  from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  to  be  his 
sole  and  absolnte  minister.  By  this  rapid  advancement 
and  imGontrolled  authority,  the  character  and  genius  of 
Wolsey  had  full  opportunity  to  display  themselves.  In- 
satiable in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnificent  in 
his  expense;  of  extensive  capacity,  but  still  more  un- 
bounded enterprise;  ambitious  of  power,  but  still  more 
desirous  of  gioty ;  insinuating,  engaging,  persuasive ;  and, 
by  turns,  lofty,  elevated,  commanding;  haughty  to  his 
equals,  but  affable  to  his  dependants ;  oppressive  to  the 
people,  but  liberal  to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than 
gratefid;  less  moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt;  he 
was  framed  to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  with 
others,  but  exerted  this  superiority  of  nature  with  such 
ostentation  as  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one 
willing  to  recall  the  original  inferiority  of  his  condition. 

A  considerable  force  having  sailed  over  to  Calais,  Henry 
prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body  and  rear  of  the 
army ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom 
duriuff  his  absence.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  many  others  of  the  nobility ;  but  of  the 
allies,  on  whose  assistance  he  relied,  the  Swiss  alone  per- 
formed their  engagements,  and  invaded  France.  The 
emperor  Maximilian,  instead  of  reinforcing  the  Swiss  with 
eight  thousand  men,  as  he  had  promised,  joined  the  Eng- 
liui  army  with  a  few  Grerman  and  Flemish  soldiers ;  and 
observing  the  disposition  of  the  English  monarch  to  be 
more  bent  on  glory  than  on  interest,  he  enlisted  him^eU* 
into  bis  service,  and  received  one  hundred  crowiis  a  day, 
as  one  of  his  subjects  and  captains,  though,  in  reality,  he 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Terouane,  a  town  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 
was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  from  want  of  provisions 
15»  • 
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and  junniimitiofi,  when  eight  hundred  honesiMii 
whom  canied  a  sack  of  gunpowder  behind  hinii  inl iHiint 
quarters  of  bacon,  made  a  sudden  irmplimi  into  teflqfp* 
lish  camp,  deposited  tlieir  burden  iit  the  town^  and  M(j^ 
broke  through  the  En^ish  without  sufferog  aaj  lom'M 
this  dangerous  enterprise.  But  the  £u|^iu  had|  4lia 
^i^r,  full  rerenge  for  the  inBult.  Hemy  had  ieQri»ai'i» 
telligenee  of  the  approach  of  the  French  h0fwi,iiiM>LM 
ad?anced  V>.  protect  another  incursion  of  FontraiBM  j|*  and 
he  ordered  some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis,  for  the  pmtfttm*^ 
opposinff  him.  The  caTalry  of  France*  thoii|^' ihmt^'mm- 
histed  SiefLj  of  gentlemen  who  had  bdiaved  inalj 
gallantly  in  many  desperaite  actions  in  Italy,  wen 
of  the  enemy,  s^zed  with  so  unaccountable  a  |Muiii6^1 
they  immedleutely  took  to  flight,  add  were  piUMtfd>lift4lM 
English*  The  duke  of  Longueville,  /viHbo  commM^Mihi 
French,  and  many  other  offi^ors  of  distinctiQn».irefeM|iiSi 
prisoners.  This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is  soHiiiFitUms  efcH 
ed  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the  place  wMlMiiit.  nai 
fought ;  but  more  commonly  the  >*  battle .  ef  i|»B%^:b» 
cause  the  French,  that  day,  made  more  use'^  AeiJNViHB 
than  of  their  swords  or  niiUtaiy  weapons*-  '.  -^  .t^. 

After  the  cr.pture  of  Terouane  and  Toumav,  tlia  kt&i 
returned  to  England,  and  carried  with  him  the  glWIft 
part  of  liis  army.  Success  had  attended  hoMOr  m  ^mmi 
enterj^rise ;  but  all  men  of  judgment  were  eMrriaeiod  ihi 
this  campaign,  was,  in  reality,  both  ruinous  and  inf^kuriJNi 
to  bira. 

The  success  which  attended  Heniy's  arms  in  the  neitt 
was  much  more .  decisive.  The  king  of  Scothmd  1mm 
assembled  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom ;  aad  si^ 
passing  the  Tweed  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  jmn 
he  ravaged  the  parts  of  Northumberland  nearest  to  ikii 
river,  and  employed  himself  in  taking  several  casdea  >e 
small  importance.  The  eail  of  Surrey,  having  eoUeetei 
a  force  of  twen^-suL  tbousand  men,  msirched  to  tfacr  de 
fence  of  the  c^t^antry,  and  approached  the  Scots,  itha  bai 
encamped  on  some  high  ground  near  the  bilk  €»  Cthflsciol 
Surrey  feigned  a  mar^  towards  Berwick ;  and  the  Scot 
tish  armylmving  descended  the  hill,  an  engagement,  be 
came  inevitable.  A  furious  action  commeneed»  and  wa 
continued  till  night  separated  the  combatants.  Tim  Tic 
tory  seemed  yet  undecided,  and  the  numbers  that  fdt« 
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each  Bide  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  abore  five 
thousand  men ;  but  the  morning  discoFer^  where  the  nd- 
irantage  lay.  The  En^ish  had  lost  only  persons  of  small 
note ;  bat  the  Scottish  nobility  had  faUeu  in  bntde,  and 
their  king  himself,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  could 
no  where  be  found. 

The  king  of  Scotland,  and  most  of  his  chief  nobles,  be- 
ing slain  in  the  field  of  Fouden,  an  inviting  opportunity 
was  offered  to  Henry  of  reducing  that  kingdom  to  subjec- 
tion ;  but  be  discovered  on  this  occasion  a  mind  tnily  great 
and  generous.  When  the  queen  of  Scotland,  Margaret, 
who-  was  created  regent  during  the  infancy  of  her  son, 
applied  for  peace,  he  readily  granted  it;  and  compassion- 
ated the  helpless  condition  of  his  sister  and  nephew.  The 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  gained  him  so  great  a  victory,  was 
restored  to  the 'title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been 
forfeited  by  his  father  for  engaging  on  the  side  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  and  Wolsey,  who  was  both  his  favourite  and 
his  minister,  was  created  bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Peace  with  Scotland  enabled  Henry  to  prosecute  his 
enterprise  against  France,  yet  several  incidents 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  rashness  of  the  undertaking ;  « li^ 
and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  was  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  disposition.     He  represented,  that  as  Lewi? 
was  a  widower  without  male  children,  no  marriage  could 
be  more  suitable  to  hini  than  that  with  the  princess  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Henry.     The  king  seemed  to  hearken  to  thi^i 
discourse  with  willing  ears ;  and  Longueville  received  full 
powers  from  his  master  for  negotiating  the  treaty.     The 
articles  were  easily  adjusted  between  the  monarchs. 

rhe  espousals  of  Mary  and  Lewis  were  soon  after  cele- 
brated at  Abbeville  ;  but  the  monarch  was  seduced  into  a 
course  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  -very  unsuitable  to  the  de- 
elinmg  state  of  his  health,  and  died  in  less  than 
three  months  after  the  marriage.     He  was  sue-  |e|^ 
ceeded  by  Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  had      ^ 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis. 

The  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey's  sudden  eleva- 
tion and  haughty  deportment  had  raised  him,  served  only 
to  rivet  him  faster  in  Henry^s  confidence.  He  preferred 
him  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  allowed  him  to 
unite  with  it  the  sees  of  Durham  and  of  Wmchester ;  while 
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the  popet  obienriiif  hU.^at  iidUieaiM  orerthe  khif  i  m^. 
deakwm  of  engafpog  him  in  his  tnfeerefti,  created  Ite^ . 
caidnud.  His  train  consisted  of  4aght  hmdred  sariiiili, 
of  whom  man^  were  kni^ts  and  genBemen*  TTKnymf 
was  distingwished  by  any  art  or  science,  paid  oovit  lis  As 
cardinal ;  and  aone  paid  court  in  vain.  Liteiatiim»  wAMh- 
was  then  in  its  infimcy,  found  in  him  a  generous  patnai 
and  hoth  bj  his  puUic  institiitions  and  prrrate  boun^  la 
gare  encouragement  to  eveiy  branch  of  emditioBii'  Mot 
coatenit  however,  with  this  munificencev  which  caivwd  him 
the  iqiprobation  of  the  wise,  he  strove  to  daws  tfv^ejjis 
of  the  populace,  bj  the  splendour  of  his  mpigm§^  ip|l 
fumltore,  the  costlj  embroidery  of  his  lxvenea»  «|ii^4^ 
richness  of  his  apparel.  -■    .«    t\  ,. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  archbishop  of  Cagtoi^wlfyV  A 
man  ai  a  moderate  temper,  and  averse  to  all,  dlqplis^ 
choae  rather  to  retire  firorn  poUic  ^npk^ment,  diav  ■ii%'- 
tain  an  nneqaal  contest  with  the  haqgfaty  cafdiapfc  ,  tt» 
resigned  his  office  of  chaneelkNr ;  and  thie  grrst  saaJ.  wii 
immediately  delivered  to  Wolsej.  If  thii  new  aeewvri^ 
tion  of  di^tf  increased  his  enenues,  it  also  aamd,ihii> 
exalt  his  personal  character,  and  prove  the  extant  of-hJ« 
capacity.  A  strict  administratiiHi  of  justice  tRNik  plaoe 
during'  the  time  he  filled  this  high  office ;  and  no  clMNi* 
cellor  ever  discovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  drrisioap, 
deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlaige^  kBow-. 
ledge  of  law  and  equity.  ■     -.       -. 

The  title  of  legate,  which  was  afterwards  eonfened  ^ 
Wolsey,  brought  with  it  a  great  accession  of  pow«r  ^nd 
digiiity.  He  erected  an  office,  which  he  callea  |he  lega^ 
tine  court,  and  on  which  he  conferred  a  kind  of  inqniajtD?; 
rial  and  censorial  power,  even  over  the  laity ;  and  direoled 
it  to  inquire  into  all  actions,  which,  though  tibey  escaped  the 
law,  nu^t  appear  contrary  to  good  morals*  The  abujpe, 
however,  of  tliis  court,  at  length  reached  the  king's  cam; 
^nd  he  expressed  such  displeasure  at  the  cardinal,  as  made 
him  ever  afterlnore  cautious  in  exerting  his  authority* . 

While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasure  and  amuaa 

^    ment,  intrusted  the  government  of  his  kingdoMi  to 

1519  ^^  imperious  minister,  an    incident   happened 

alumid,  which  excited  bis  attention.     MajUMlian, 

the  emperor,  died ;  a  man  who,  of  himself,  was  indeed  oi 

ItCda  oonsequeaee;  bat  as  his  death  1^  vacant  the  Aral 
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itation  among  christian  princes,  it  set  tlie  passions  of  men 
in  agitation,  and  proved  a  kind  of  era  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  Europe.  The  kings  of  France  and  Spain  imme- 
diately declared  themselves  candidates  for  the  imperial 
crown,  and  employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue, 
which  promised  them  success  in  so  great  a  point  of  ambi- 
tion. Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  advance  liis  preten- 
sions ;  but  kis  minister,  Pace,  who  was  despatched  to  the 
electors,  found  that  he  began  to  canvass  too  lute. 

Francis  and  Charles  professed  from  the  beginning  to 
carry  on  this  rivalship  without  enmity ;  but  all  men  per- 
ceived that  this  moderation  would  not  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  when  Charles  at  length  prevailed,  the  French  monarch 
could  not  suppress  his  indignation  at  being  disappointed 
in  so  important  a  pretension.  Both  of  them  were  princes 
endowed  with  talents  and  abilities ;  brave,  aspiring,  active, 
warlike ;  beloved  by  their  sen^ants  and  subjects,  dreaded 
by  their  enemies,  and  respected  by  all  the  world :  Francis, 
open,  frank,  liberal,  munificent ;  carrying  these  virtues  to 
an  excess  which  prejudiced  his  affairs:  Charles,  political, 
close,  artful,  frugal ;  better  qualified  to  obtain  success  iu 
wars  and  in  negotiations,  especially  the  latter.  The  one 
the  more  amiable  man ;  the  other  the  greater  monarch. 
Charles  reaped  the  succession  of  Castile',  of  Arragon,  of 
Austria,  of  the  Netherlands ;  he  inherited  the  conquest  of 
Naples,  of  Grenada ;  election  entitled  him  to  the  emj)ire  ; 
even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be  enlarged  a  little 
before  liis  time,  that  he  might  possess  the  whole  treasure, 
as  yet  entire  and  unl-ifled,  of  the  new  world.  But  though 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  advantages  formed  an  empire, 
greater  and  more  extensive  than  any  known  in  Euroi>c 
since  that  of  the' Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone, 
being  close,  compact,  united,  rich,  populous,  and  interpo- 
sed between  the  provinces  of  the  emperor's  dominions, 
was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  opposition  to  his  progress, 
and  maintain  the  contest  against  him. 

Henry  possessed  the  facility  of  being  able,  both  by  the 
native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation,  to  hold  the 
balance  between  those  two  powers  ;  but  he  was  heedless, 
inconsiderate,  capricious,  and  impolitic.  Francis,  well 
acquainted  with  his  character,  solicited  an  mterview  near 
Calais,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  by  fainiliar  conversation,  to 
gain  upon  bis  friendship  and  confidence,     Wolsey  ear« 
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neatly  seconded  this  proposal;    and,  as  Hemy  himself 
loved  show  and  magnificence,  he  cheerfullj  adjusted  the 
preluninaries  of  the  interview.   '  The  two  monarchs  met 
in  a  field  within  the  English  pa]e,  between  Gulsnes 
^'ernfk  ft^d  Andres ;  and  such  was  their  profusion  of  ex- 
pense, as  procured  to  the  place  the  name  of  ike 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

A  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  of  Europe, 
importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with  fourteen  aids, 
would  be  ready  in  the  plains  of  Picardy,  to  answer  all 
comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt  and  tournament*  The 
monarchs,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into 
the  field  on  horseback;  Francis  smrounded  with  Henry's 
guards,  and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis.  They  were 
gorgeously  apparelled ;  and  were  both  of  them  the  most 
comely  personages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the  most-expert 
in  every  militarj  exercise.  They  carried  away  the  prize 
at  all  thals  in  those  dangerous  pastimes.  The  ladies 
were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  rencounter  whenever  they  deemed  it  expedient, 

Henry  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Mar- 
garet of  Savoy  at  Gravelines ;  and  the  artful  Charles  ef- 
faced all  the  friendship  to  which  the  frank  and  generous 
nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  He  secured  Wolsey 
in  his  interests,  by  assuring  him  of  his  assistance  in  ob- 
taining the  papacy,  and  by  putting  him  in  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Badajoz 
and  Placentia. 

The  violent  emulation  between  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king,  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities.  Henry,  who 
pretended  to  be  neutral,  engaged  them  to  send  their  am- 
bassadors to  Calais,  there  to  negotiate  a  peace,  under  the 
mediation  of  Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  empe- 
ror was  well  apprized  of  the  partiality  of  these  mediators ; 
and  his  demands  in  the  conference  were  so  unreasonahley 
as  plainly  proved  him  conscious  of  the  advantage.  On 
Francis  rejecting  the  terms  proposed,  tlie  congress  oi 
Calais  broke  np,  and  Wolsey,  soon  after,  took  a  journey 
to  Bruges,  where  he  met  with  the  emperor.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  state,  magnificence,  and  respect,  bb 
if  he  had  been  the  king  of  England  himself;  and  he  con 
eluded,  in  his  master's  name,  an  offensive  alliance  with 
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the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  result  of  the  private  views 
and  ambitious  projects  of  the  cardinal. 

An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  engrossed  at  this 
time  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  Leo  X.,  by  his  generous 
and  enterprising  temji^r,  having  exhausted  his  treasury,  in 
order  to  support  his  liberalities,  had  recourse  to  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  The  produce  of  this  revenue,  particularly 
that  which  arose  from  Saxony  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Baltic,  was  farmed  out  to  a  merchant  of  Genoo^ 
The  scandal  of  this  transaction,  with  the  licentious  lives 
which  the  collectors  are  reported  tp  have  led,  roused  Mar- 
tin Luther,  a  professor  of  the  university  of  Wittemberg, 
who  not  only  preached  against  these  abuses  in  the  sale  of 
indulgences,  but  even  decried  indulgences  themselves,  and 
was  thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of  dispute,  to  question  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  Finding  his  opinions  greedily 
heariLened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writing  and  dis- 
course ;  and  in  a  short  time,  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
the  voice  of  this  daring  innovator. 

As  there  subsisted  hi  England  great  remains  of  the 
Lollards,  tlie  doctrines  of  Luther  secretly  gained  many 
partisans ;  but  Henry  had  been  educated  in  a  strict  attach- 
ment to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  therefore  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by  all  the  influence  wliich 
his  extensive  and  almost  absolute  authority  conferred  upon 
him.  He  even  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  against  the  princi- 
ples of  Luther;  a  performance  which,  if  allowance  be 
made  for  the  subject  and  the  age,  docs  no  discredit  to  his 
capacity.  He  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  so 
magnificent  a  present  with  great  testimony  of  regard ;  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  ;" 
an  appellation  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  England. 

Henry  having  declared  war  against  France,    Surrey 
landed  some  troops  at  Cherbourg,  in  Normandy ; 
and  after  laying  waste  the  country,  he  sailed  to  i  coo 
Moriaix,  a  rich  town  in  Brittany,  which  he  took 
and  plundered.     The  war  with  France,  however,  pro- 
ceeded slowly  for  want  of  money.     Henry  hat\  caused  a 
general  survey  to  be  made  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  issued 
ms  privy  seal  to  the  most  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of 
particular  sums ;  he  soon  after  published  an  edict  for  a 
general  tax  upon  his  subjects,  which  he  still  called  a  loan ; 
and  he  levied  five  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy. 
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and  two  upon  the  laitj.  The  parliament,  whicli  was  fum* 
moned  about  this  time,  was  far  from  complaining  of  these 
illegal  transactions ;  but  the  commons,  more  tenacious  of 
their  money  than  their  national  privileges,  refused  a  gnat 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided  into  four  yearij 
payments ;  a  sum  computed  to  be  equal  to  four  ahilling^ 
in  the  pound  of  one  year's  revenue ;  and  they  only  voted 
im  imposition  of  three  shillings  in  the  pound  of  cdl  pas* 
sossed  of  fifty  pounds  a  year  and  upwards,  of  two  shiUuDgs 
in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year  uid 
upwards,  one  shilling  on  all  who  possessed  between  twenty 
pounds  and  forty  shillings  a  year,  and  on  the  cyther  sub- 
jects above  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  groat  a  head*  ^The 
king  was  dissatisfied  with  this  saving  disposition  of  the 
commons ;  and  on  pretence  of  necessity,  he  levied  in  one 
year,  from  all  who  were  worth  forty  pounds,  what  the  par- 
liament had  granted  him  payable  in  four  years.  These 
irregularities  were  commonly  ascribed  to  Wolsey's  coun- 
sels, who,  trusting  to  the  protection  afforded  faun  hy  his 
ecclesiastical  character,  was  less  scrupulous  in  his  en- 
croachments on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

A  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Heniy  and  Charies 
for  the  invasion  of  France ;  but  the  duke  of  Bour- 

1524  ^"'  ^^  whom  Charles  confided  a  powerful  anny, 
in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Danphiny,  was 

obliged,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Marseilles,  to  .lead 
his  forces,  weakened,  bafRed,  and  disheartened,  into  Italy. 
Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  safety,  the  gl<»7  of 
repulsing  aU  his  enemies ;  but,  ardent  for  the  conquest  of 
Milan,  he  passed  the  Alps,  and  laid  siege  to  Pavia,  a  toiwn 
of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  Leyva,  cme  ot 
the  bravest  officers  in  the  Spanish  service.  Every  attempt 
which  the  French  king  made  to  gain  this  impor- 

1525  ^^^^  pl^ce  proved  fruitless.     Fatigue  and  unfavour- 
able weather  had  wasted  the  French  army,  when 

the  imperial  army,  commanded  by  Pescara,  Lannoy,  and 
Bourbon,  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  The  imperial  gene- 
rals, after  cannonading  the  French  camp  for  several  days, 
at  last  made  a  general  assault,  and  broke  into  the  entrench- 
ments. Francises  forces  were  put  to  the  rout,  and  himself, 
surrounded  by  his  enemies,  after  fighting  with  heroic  va- 
lour, and  killing  seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  was  obli- 
ged at  last  to  surrender  himself  prisoner.    Almost  the  whde 
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tfiny,  foil  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either  perished  by 
die  sword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  few  who 
escaped'  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Henry  was  startled  at  this  important  event,  and  became 
sensible  of  his  own  danger,  from  the  loss  of  apropcrcoun- 
teipoise  to  the  power  of  Charles.  Instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  the  distressed  condition  of  Francis,  he 
was  determined  to  lend  him  assistance  in  his  present  cala- 
mities ;  and,  as  die  glory  of  generosity  in  raising  a  fallen 
enemy  concorred  with  his  political  interest,  he  hesitated 
the  less  in  embracing  these  new  measures.  He  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  and  engaged 
to  procure  her  eon  his  liberty  on  reasonable  conditions. 
Charles,  dreading  a  general  combination  against  him, 
was  at  lengdi  prevailed  on  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
The  priocipal  condition  was  the  restoring  of  Francis*^ 
Uberty^  and  the  delivery  of  his  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages 
to  die  emperor  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy. 

The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  Henry  and 
Francis,  a  new  treaty  was  some  time  after  concluded  at 
London ;  in -which  the, former  agreed  finally  to  renounce 
all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France ;  claims  which  might 
now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical,  but  which  often  served 
as  a  pretence  for  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  the  two  na- 
tions. As  a  return  for  this  concession,  Francis  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  for  ever  fifty  thousand 
erowns  a  year  to  Henry  and  his  successors;  and  that 
greater  solemnity  might  be  given  to  this  treaty,  it  w^ 
agreed  that  the  parliaments  and  great  nobility  of  both  king- 
doms should  give  their  assent  to  it.  Thus,  the  terror  of  the 
emperor's  greatness  had  extinguished  the  ancient  animo- 
ntf  between  the  nations ;  and  Spain,  during  more  than  a 
centmy,  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  English* 

The  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  his 
biotfier*s  widow,  had  not  passed  without  much  scruple  and 
diflfeulty ;  the  prejudices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent 
atainst  a  conjugal  union  between  such  near  relations «;  and 
with  some  doubts  that  naturally  arose  in  Henry *s  mind, 
tbnpe  concurred  other  causes,  which  tended  much  to  in«- 
crease  his  remorse.  The  queen  was  older  than  the  king 
bj  no  less  than  six  years  ;  and  the  decay  of  her  beauty, 
tooether  with  particular  infirmities  and  diseases,  had  con* 
tnbated,  notwithstanding  her  blameless  character  and  dc* 
16 
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portment,  to  render  her  person  unacceptable  to  hiair 
Though  she  had  borne  him  several  children,  they  all  ^ed 
in  early  infancy,  except  one  daughter ;  and  he  was  the 
more  struck  with  thia  misfortune,  because  the  curse  of  be- 
ing childless  is  the  very  threatening  contained  in  the  Mo- 
saical  law  against  those  who  espouse  their  brother's  widow. 
The  succession,  too,  of  the  down  was  a  consideration  that 
occurred  to  every  one,  whenever  the  lawfulness  of  Henry's 
marriage  was  ctUled  in  question ;  and  it  was  apprehended, 
that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legitimacy  concurred  with  the 
weakness  of  her  sex,  the  king  of  Scots,  the  next  heir, 
would  advance  his  pretensions,  and  might  throw  the  king- 
dom into  confusion.  Thus  the  king  was  impelled,  bqth 
by  his  private  passions,  and  by  motives  of  public  interest, 
to  seek  the  dissolution  of  his  inauspicious,  and,  as  it  was 
esteemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  Catherine. 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had  been 
appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen,  and  had  aequired 
an  entire  ascendant  over  Henry's  affections.    Tlus  young 
lady,  whose  grandeur  and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her 
so  celebrated,  was  daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who> 
had  been  employed  by  the  king  in  several  embassies,  and 
who  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  nobility  in  the  kingdom. 
Henry's  scruples  or  aversion  had  made  him  break  off  all 
conjugal  commerce  with  the  queen  ;  but  as  he  still  sup- 
ported an  intercourse  of  civility  and  friendship  with  her, 
he  had  occasion,  in  the  frequent  visits  which  he  paid  her, 
to  observe  the  beauty,  the  youth,  the  charms  of  Anne  Bo- 
leyn.    Finding  the  accomplishment  of  her  mind  no  wise 
inferior  to  her  exterior  graces,  he  even  entertained  the  ^e* 
sign  of  raising  her  to  the  throne  ;  and  as  every  motive  of 
inclination  and  policy  seemed  thus  to  concur  in  making 
the  king  desirous  of  a  divorce  from  Catherine,  he  resolved 
to  make  application  to  pope  Clement,  and  sent  Knight,  his 
secretary,  to  Rome  for  that  purpose,     Clement  was  then 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor ;  and  when 
lk^  the  English  secretly  solicited  him  in  private,  he 
received  a  very  favourable  answer.     After  Clement 
had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  granted  a  commission,  to  try 
the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  in  which  cardinal 
Campeg^o  was  joined  with  l^olsey ;  but  in  conformity 
with  the  pope's  views  and  intentions,  t!  13  former  deferred 
tbi  decision  by  the  most  artful  delays.     At  length,  the 
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kudness  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period :  and  the 
king  was  every  day  in  expectationr  of  a  sentence  in  his 
fttvour,  when  the  menaces  and  promises  of  Charles  proved 
successful;  and  Clement  suspended  the  commission  of 
the  legates,  and  adjourned  the  cause  to  his  own  personal 
judgment  at  Rome. 

Wolsey  had  long  foreseen  the  failure  of  this  measure  as 
the  sure  forerunner  of  his  ruin.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  were  sent  to  require  from  him  the  great  seal, 
wluch  was  deUvered  by  the  king  to  sir  Thomas  More.  All 
his  furniture  and  plate  were  seized ;  and  the  cardinal  was 
ordered  to  retire  to  Esher,  a  countiy  seat  which  he  pos- 
sessed near  Hampton  court. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in  Cam- 
*biidge,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learning,  and  still  more 
for  the  candour  and  disinterestedness  of  his  temper,  falling 
.  one  evening  by  accident  into  company  with   Gardiner, 
now  secretary  of  state,  and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner,  the 
business  of  the  divorce  became  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Cranmer  observed,  that  the  readiest  way,  either  to  quiet 
Henry's  conscience,  or  extort  the  pope's  consent,  would  be 
to  consalt  all  the  universities  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
this  controverted  point.     When  the  king  was  informed  of 
the  proposal,  he  was  delighted'  with  it,  and  immediately, 
in  prosecution  of  the  scheme  proposed,  eihployed  iiis  agents 
•to  collect  the  judgments  of  all  the  unive  sities  in  Europe. 
The  universities  of  France,  of  Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua, 
and  Bologna,  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
1530  S^^^  their  opinion  in  the  king's  favour ;  and  the 
convocations  both  of  Canterbury  and  York  pro- 
nounced  Henry's  marriage  invalid.     But  Clement,  who 
was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  continued  to 
summon  tb-^  king  to  appear,  either  by  himself  or  proxy, 
before  his  tsiounal  at  Rome. 

After  Wolsey  had  remained  some  time  1at  Esher,  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  to  Richmond ;  but  the  courtiers,  dread- 
ing still  his  vicinity  to  the  king,  procured  an  order  for  him 
to  remove  to  his  see  of  York.  The  cardinal,  therefore, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cawood  in  Yorkshire ;  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmolested  in  this  retreat. 
The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  re- 
gard to  Wo\sey's  ecclesiastical  character,  to  arrest  him  for 
bigh  treason,  und  to  conduct  hun  to  London^  in  ocd«t  tA 
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iako  bis  trial.  The  cardinal,,  partly  fiom  tiit 
Ills  journey,  partlj  from  the  agitation  of  hie  asziooa 
wai  leized  with  a  disorder  winch  turned  into  a  djieiitny, 
and  he  was  able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reaeh  T  inimnHii 
ahbey,  where  he  imntiediatdy  took  to  his  bed,  wheaftt  te 


never  rose  more.    A  little  before  he  expired,  aiiiQai|r  eAik^ 
expressions,  he  used  the  following  wQrds  to  sir  Wlttiia 
KbllVton,  constabto  of  the  tower,  who  had  him  in  Mwli^ 
dy:  **  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  bai^aeimi 
my  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  ut  mjr 
bairs."    Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose 
seems  to  have  contained  as  singular  a  variety  as  <ha.fcr 
tune  to  which  he  was  exposed.  .    -^^ 

A  new  session  of  pariiament  was  held,  together  ivMi** 
convocation ;  lEmd  from  the  latter  a  confesinim  "Ms 

1531  ^^''^  ^^^  *^^®  ^<^S  ^^  ^  prolector«;«wl 
the  supreme  head  of  the  diurcdi  and  chrgyof  Em§'^ 
land."  In  the  next  session,  an  act  was  pnised  egeinK  mr 
vying  the  annates  or  first-fruits ;  and  it' was  also^iatodrtliwi 
any  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  the  eoort  ofBot, 
on  account  of  that  law,  should  be  entirely  iB8vegard«& 
Having  proceeded  too  -far  to  recede,  Henry  {iiivatsQr 
celebrated  his  marriage  with  Anne  B<^yii, 


15^  he  had  previously  created  marchioness  of  Pstair 
broke.  Anne  became  pregnant  soon  aftbr  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  this  event  gave  great  satisfaction  1o  the  king. 
An  act  was  made  against  all  appeals  to.  Rome  in  eameaaf 
matrimony  and-  divorces ;  and  Henry,  findinff  the  new 
queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly  owned  his  miv* 
riage, '  and  informed  Catherine  that  she  was  heiteftef  to 
be  treated  only  as  princess-dowager  of  Wales* 

The  pariiament  enacted  laws  which  were  totalty  stilbvep^ 
sive  of  the  papal  authority  in  England.  But  the  most  uil- 
portant  law  passed  this  session,  was  that  which  regul^ied 
the  succession  to  the  crovm.  The  marriage  of  the  king 
with  Catherine  was  declared  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no 
efiTect ;  and  the  marriage  with  queen  Anne  was  estaUkhed 
and  confirmed.  The  crown  was  appointed  to  deseaod  ta 
the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  foiling  them,  to  the-  kiaff s 
heirs  forever.  An  oath  likewise  was  enjoined  to  be  tak^ 
in  &vour  pf  this  order  of  succession,  under  the  penalty  af 
impriscmment  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  fiocmlKI^ 
«f  gaodrand  ekatteki    Fisfaw,*  bishop  of  Kotih^tter^and 
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«|p  ^nMUMMi  Mom,  wwd  the  tmfy  penoni  of  iioto  wke 
»wptoJ  the  oedi  of  neooMioa:  dad  die  kiag  oiiletiid 
liA  to  he  indioled  upon  the  statnto*  mad  eemnitled  pn" 
•BseBltd  lliotiviF€r« 

The  fogfmitwnl  hahy  agam  anembiedt  eonfened  on  the 
hjoji  iImi  iMe  of  the  oa^  sapreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  cihwoh  of  Eagiaad ;  and  in  tiua  metaoraUe  aet  ^g^ 
1km  aekiiowledced  his  inherent  power  **  to  imtt^  ^^^ 
mmk  lupiMW,  ie£re«h  lefonn,  order,  eoneet,  reatraiB,  or 
anaead,  aU  en^ms  heresies,  abuses,  ofihnoes,  eoafonpii; 
Mid  osMmilMS^  which  Ifell  under  aajr  spintiial  amhofitf 
orjiwiidiiitfea**  They  ahK>  deelaied  it  treason  to  attsipt, 
aarai^aOk  or  iqieak  evil  against  the  kinc,  queen,  or  his 
haii%  or  to  endeavour  depri?in#  them  dmm  dignities  or 
tiMBfc  ThiBf  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and 
tilkse  of  beneroes,  which  had  ibrmerij  been  paid  to  the 
staMLOfBoaM.  They  attainted  More  aifd  FLdier  for  nus* 
jpiMott  of  teeason ;  and  they  oomf^ted  the  union  of  Eng- 
^nd  and  Wales,  by  ffiving  to  that  principality  all  the 
hs*efils  of  the  English  Taws. 

nangh  Qemy  had  rejected  the  auduHity  of  the  see  of 
Bease,  yet  the  idea  of  heresy  still  appeared  detestable  as 
tan  as  ItMrmidaUe  to  that  prince ;  and  Akt  nu»e  reasons 
dual  one,  he  was  indisposed  to  encourage  the  opinioas  of 
4m  aplhriners.  Separate  as  he  stood  from  the  catholic 
dhareh^  and  ftom  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he 
sdliPahied  himself  on  maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine, 
aad  OB  guarding  by  fire  and  sword  the  imagiiied  puritf  of 
hiirqpe<^latiTe  principles. 

'  Henry's  ministers  and  couitien  were  of  as  motlejr  a 
character  as  his  conduct ;  and-  seemed  to  waver,  donng 
thie.#hole  reign,  between  ^  ancient  and  the  new  religion. 
Vba  ifueen,  engf^ged  by  interest  as  well  as  indinatiott,  fii- 
veaiied  the  cause  of  tibe  reformers.  Cromwell,  who  was 
oaated  secretary  of  state,  and  lidko  was  daUyadvaneing  in 
Htb  king's  confidence,  had  endnraeed  the  same  views ;  and 
talie  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able, 
fiiy  effectually,  thoujrh  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote  die 
Is^  Innovations.  Uranikier,  ardbbishop  of  Canteruorr, 
laid'  secretly  adopted  the  proteiCant  tenets :  uid  he  had 
gilkihed  Heniy*s  friendship  by  hhi  candour  and  sincerity ; 
MMM  which  he  possessed  in  as  emiDeat  a  degree  as  those 

^         aqaf%.distnwted'wMi4MtiMfr  aad  ^prass^d^ 
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tjmnnjr,  could  eonl^  permk.      On  the  other  |midi|lllf 

cliike  of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  WCTHit  &ith  i  wi4liy.)ii 
high  nuk,  0*  weQ  u  b^  hu  tqlenta  both  for  fwoaa  Mat 
war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council;  ^oBj- 
uer,  lately  created  tMhop  -of  Wiucfaeater,  bad  waHtfai 
hinudf  in  the  ume  parnr;  and  the-  nipploiteM  .nCJii 
vbaracteTi  anddexleii^  of  hit  conduct,  bad  itinilpjamp  ' 
ooeof  itapriiuupBl  ntpporten.      '  », 

In  the  mean  limei  the  kina,  who  lidd  the  botance  be- 
tween  the  foctionii  woa  enabbd,  by  the  courtship  paid  hiqj' 
bodi  hj  proteetants  and  catholiu,  to  oEsume  an  unboundr 
ed  audiori^.  The  ambigui^  of  his  conduct,  though  ft 
kept.the  courtlen  in  awe,  serred  in  Uic  main  to  encouraw 
the  inoteitant  doctrine  among  hia  lubjocia.  The  booka 
oonipoaed  hy  the  Lutherans  were  secretly  imported  inlc> 
En^Kud,  and  mode  ctwverU  every  where  ;  but  a  traust^ 
tion  of  the  ScTlpturea  by  Tindol,  who,  dreading  the  exe;^ , 
tionof  the  king  tiauthoriy',  had  fled  to  Antwerp,  was  jnsl^ 
deemed  one  of  the  most  fatal  blows  to  the  estabUshed  faitJv 

Though  Henry  neglected  not  to  puiiJHh  those  who  ad' 
hered  to  the  protestant  doctrine,  which  he  deemed  heresy, 
yet  he  knctr  that  his  most  formidable  cnemiee  were  the 
monks,  who,  having  their  immediat<;  dependence  on  tlie 
Itoman  pontiff,  apprelieuded  their  own  rnia  to  bu  the  cer- 
tain consequence  of  abolishing  his  authority  in  Eni^iUM). 
Some  of  these  were  detected  in  a  consgiraejr  i  and  the 
detection  instigated  the  king  to  take  Tengeanoeon  tb^n^ 
lie  suppressed  three  monasteries;  and  ^nH'mg  'that  litttf 
clamour  wos  excited  by  tliis  act  of  power,  mi  was  Si(^ 
encouraged  to  lay  his  -rapacious  hands  on  the  icmain^^* 
Meanwhile,  he  exercised  pnnishments  on  individuala  w||0 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had  ntade.it 
treason  to  endeavour  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  digni^j^ 
ddes ;  they  had  lately  added  to  his  other  titles  that  af 
supreme  head  of  the  church ;  it  was  inferred  that  to  deny 
his  supremacy  was  treason  ;  and  many  pHors  and  e^deai- 
astics  lost  their  Ures  for  this  new  species  of  guilt,  bnpel- 
led  by  bis  violent  temper,  and  desirous  of  striking  a  tatror 
into  the  whole  nation,  Ilenry  proceeded,  by  making  ax- 
amfdes  of  Fisher  and  Mon:,  to  consummate  his  granny. 

When  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  was  routed 
at  Btwoe,  Paul  IZL,  who  had  mcceeded  Clemant  YIJ.  in 
tbe  papal  throne,  excopununicatod  Uie  lu^g  and  loi.a^ 
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tlUbBi  dsepriveA^lum  of  I&b  crcMm,  and  gare  his  kingdom 
tlTingrin^ador;  but  he  dcQajred  the  pulmoation  of 
mk  8enl»ic6  tiD  the  emperor,  who  was  at  diat  ^L^ 
dale  luid  pvessed  hf  ^te  Turks  iohI  the  protestant  ^^ 
ittimM^in  t3ermaii]r«  dibald  be  in  a  condition  to  cany  it 
i^^bMolion.  Howerer,  an  incident  happened,  which 
iMlbili^'to^openilie  wi^  for  a  reconcifiation  between  Uen- 
rr  and  Ghailes.  Queen  Catherine  died  at  ILimbolton  in 
inb'coCmtf  W  Huntingdon,  of  a  lingering  ilinew,  in  the 
ilf^edi  jear  of  lier  age.  She  wrote  a  veiy  tender  letter  to 
die  kiA^,  a  ftd#befbre  she  expired,  in  which  the  gave  him 
the  mppeJkilAoii.  of  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  huiband  $ 
flikrf  i^  conddded  with  these  words :  '*  I  make  this  vow; 
diMf  mine  eyes  desire  70a  above  all  things.'*  The  king 
frte  toucbedy  even  to  the  shedding  of  tears,  bj  this  last 
letider  piMf  of  Catherine's  affection  r  but  queen  Anne  is 
MPffo  have  eaqpressed  her  J97  from  the  death  of  a  rival 
BrtiCiM'idiat  decency  or  humanity  could  permit. 

"Tbe  embercnr  thought  that,  as  the  demise  of  ins  aunt  had 
rftttMifid  all  fotxndation  of  a  personal  animositj  between 
hiJU  and  Henxj,  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  detach  him 
fkfm  dke  alHance  o^!mnce ;  but  Hemy  was  rendered  in* 
ffiKMit  to  the  advances  made  by  Uie  emperor,  both  by 
UI'^eaEperience  of  the  duplicitj  and  insinceritjr  of  that 
lijjOiuuidi,  and  the  ill  success  that  he  met  with  in  his  inva- 
dfti'df  fWence.    • 

'JS^j^Dtiy^  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation, 
dlJft^Dodned  to  suppress  the  monasteries,  and  to  put  him- 
idtrlh  possession  of  their  ample  revenues,  and  for  that 
m^jAike  he  delegated  his  supremacy  (o  Cromwell,  wlio 
rartiien  secretary  of  state,  and  who  em^doyed  commis- 
fUimn  to  inquire  into,  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  the 
lKi|hu  If  we  may  credit  the  reports  of  the  commissioners, 
dHittrous  disorders  were  foiihd  in  many  of  tibe  religious 
JUj^ies.  HeniT  had  recourse  to  his  usual  instrument  of 
jjbw^r,  the  parliament ;  and  in  order  to  prepare  men  for 
W  innovations  projected,-  the  report  of  the  visiters  was 
jdilbUshed,  and  a  general  horror  was  endeavoured  to  be 
etJB&ed  in  tlie  nation  against  institutions,  which  had  long 
b(Kft  the  objects  of  the  most  profottnd  v^iiefation.  An  act 
therefore,  passed,  by  which^three  hundred  and  seven- 
monasteries  were  BUpproesed^  and  their  rev«nie9, 
iting  to  thi^-t#o  dMNUifiS  pound*  a  y«ar,  wece 
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gnnted  to  the  king ,  togethar  wUb  fimt  §o»aB^  dbmikt 
and  plate,  ^--^p-**^  ->*  ■'  ^ — ^«^  a^.^^^  PT  r  rnjrn 
It  does  not  i^pear that  any  oppowtion  waa mado  tnilji 
important  law:  so  abaohite  waa  Heniy*f  anAoriij I 
But  while  the  sapp^MtenofthenewreligiQawevi 
ing  m  their  proeperityi  they  niet  with  amortificatiMi  ip^^^^ 
&te  of  their  patronees  Anne  Boleyn,  who  loel  hyjBfc:ir 
the-raceof  her  furious  huflband.  she  had  bpoft  delffwif 
of  a  £ad  son ;  and  Henry's  extreme  foadoes^Jy  W^ 
issue  was  thereby  dis^^Munted.  The  king'a  le«a  Mp 
tranitferred  to  Jane,  daughter  of  sir  John  Semna«r£i||j^, 
was  determined  to  sacrmoe  eireiy  thing  to  m^ppNyiflllPI 
of  his  new  appetite*.  In  a  tiltinff  at  Greenuichtf  thft 
happened  to  dmp  her  handkerchief,  an  acodent 
casual,  but  iuteri»eted  by  the  king  as  an  msfigjia 
lantiy  tosomeof  herparauMNirB.  fie  immediade^ 
several  persons,  in  the  number  of  whom  waa  km  BsNJJSir 
ford,  the  qoeen^s  brother ;  and  next  day  ha*,  ffj^sswi  Ifeflr 
queen  to  be  carried  to  the  tower.  The  ^pe^m^fimi  im 
brother  were  tried  by  a  jury  €fi  peers ;  anct  ta^  ^i|ftt.if|if^ 
dence  adduced  against  them  was,  that  RodMAtd  li|l4^li||||j 
seen  to  lean  on  ner  bed,  before  some  comipmy*  Vi 
sisted  by  counsel,  the  queen  defended  herself  witfa| 
judgment  and  presence  of  mind;  and  die  neelaton  , 
nounced  her  entirely  innocent.  Judment,  Vnrefer,*w«i( 
given  against  both  her  and  Rocshatord ;  and  idira  A| 
dreadful  sentence  was  pronouncedVufting  up  her  haadt'lo 
heaven,  she  exclaimed,  **  O  Father,  O  (Swator,  tlmT  w|ja 
art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  Uiou  knowestrtfau 
have  not  deserved  this  fate.''  After  being  hoheajsdl^^ 
body  was  thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  eta-tnt^.wuiif§ 
to  hold  arrows,  and  was  buried  in  the  tower.  -  Tho  niiiKj 
cence  of  Anne  Boleyn  cannot  be  rea8onably.calIed  in  tfttfUf, 
tion ;  and  the  king  made  the  most  effectual  ap<Jogy  jfor  {Mr* 
by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  day  after  the  execution* 
The  parliament  had  the  meanness  to  dechuv  the  isfiit.of 
both  his  former  marriages  illegitimate;  and  the  erowm^ 
was  settled  on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  m^ 
subsequent  wife ;  and  in  case  he  should  die  witiboot  iMNPr 
he  was  empowered  b^  his  will  to  dispose  of  the  crown. 
'  A  convocation  which  sat  at  the  same  time  with  the  pfBp¥ 
Jiament,  determined  die  standard  of  faith  to  consist  in  it0 
Seriplitres,  and  the  three  creeds,  die  Apastolifi,  Nteaue^ 
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aad  AduuDaman ;  amicularcon^Mnoii,  and  penance,  irere 
admitted ;  Imt  no  mention  was  made  cf  maniage,  extreme 
imetioii,  eonfirmation,  or  holj  ordem,  at  sacraments ;  and 
in  this  omission  the  influence  of  the  protestants  appeared^ 
The  real  presence,  howerer,  was  asserted,.eonformabl7  to 
the  ancient  doctrine ;  while  the  terms  of  acceptance  were 
esteHluhed  to  he  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  merejr  and 
sood  pleasure  of  God,  suitahle  to  the  new  principles* 
These  articles  of  belief  were  formed  by  the  tonvocation, 
eonected  by  the  king',  and  subscribed  by  ereiy  member  of 
that  society ;  whilst  not  one,  except  Heniy,  adopted  these 
doctrines  and  opinions.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering 
^lUboot  the  country,  excited  both  the  pity  and  compassion 
of  men ;  and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the  popu- 
lace by  powerful  motires,  suited  to  Tulgar  capacity,  it  was 
aUe,  now  that  it  was  brought  into  apparent  hazard,  to 
raise  the  strongest  zeal  in  its  favour.  The  first  rising  was 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  amounted  to  about  twenty  thousand 
men ;  but  the  duke  of  Suffolk  appearing  at  the  head  of 
some  forces,  with  secret  assurances  of  pafdon,  the  popu- 
lace w&s  dispersed,  and  a  few  of  their  leaders  suffered. 
The  northern  rebels  were  more  numerous  and  more  for- 
midable than  those  of  Lincolnshire.  '  One  Aske,  a  gentle- 
man, had  taken  the  command  of  them,  and  possessed  the 
art  of  ffQveming  the  populace.  Their  enterprise  they 
called  die  pilgrimage  of  grace ;  they  took  an  oath  that 
their  only  motrre  proceeded  from  their  love  to  Gt>d,  their 
care  of  the  king*8  person  and  issue,  their  desire  of  .  f. 
purifying  the  nobility,  of  restoring  the'church,  and  ^^^J 
of  suppressing  heresy.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
appointed  general  of  the  king's  forces  against  the  rebels. 
Aske,  with  many  other  chiefs,  was  put  to  death ;  and  an 
amnesty  was  granted  to  the  people. 

Not  long  after  this  prosperous  issue,  Heniy*s  joy  was 
crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Edward ;  yet  his  happiness  was  not  without  alloy, 
for  in  two  days  after  the  queen  died.  The  prince,  not  six 
days  old,  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Comwal], 
and  earl  of  Chester ;  sir  Edward  Scjonour,  the  queen's 
brother,  was  raised  to  tfie  dignity  of  eari  of  Hertford ;  sir 
William  Fitzwilliams,  high  admiral,  was  created  eari  of 
Southampton ;  sir  ll^lliam  Paulet,  lo«ti  St.  John ;  sir  John 
'  Russel,  lord  Bttssdf 
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Henry's  rapacity,  the  consequence  of  his  profusion,  pnH 
duced  the  most  entire  destruction  of  the  monasteries ;  a 
new  ^visitation  of  them  was  appointed ;  and  the  abbots  and 
monks  were  induced,  in  hopes  of  better  treatment,  to  make 
a  voluntary  resignation  of  their  houses.  The  whole  reve- 
nue of  these  establishments  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  Great  niurmurs 
were  every  where  excited,  on  account  of  these  violent 
measures ;  but  Henry  took  on  effectual  method  of  inte- 
resting the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  success  of  his  mea- 
sures ;  he  either  made  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  convents 
to  his  favourites  and  courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  Ibw  Imces* 
or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on  very  disackanta-^ 
geous  terms.  The  court  of  Rome  saw  thiS  sacrilegious 
plunder  with  extreme  indignation ;  and  Henry  was  fre- 
quently reproached  with  his  resemblance  to  the  emperor 
Julian. 

The  king  was  so  much  governed  by  passion,  that  no- 
thing could  have  delayed  his  opposition  against  "Rome, 
but  some  new  objects  of  animosity.  Though  he  bad  gra- 
dually been  changing  the  tenets  of  that  theological  system 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  yet  he*  was  no  less  dog- 
matical in  the  few  articles  which  remained  to  him,  than  if 
the  whole  fabric  had  been  entire  and  unshaken.  The 
point  on  which  he  chiefly  rested  his  orthodoxy  happened 
to  be  the  real  presence ;  and  every  departure  from  this 
principle,  ho  held  to  be  heretical  and  detestable. 

Lambert,  a  schoolmaster  in  London,  drew  up  objections 
against  the.  corporcftil  presence ;  and  when  cited  by  Cran- 
mer  and  Latimer,  instead  of  recanting,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
peal to  the  king.  Henry,  not  displeased  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  his  supremacy,  and  displaying  his  learn- 
ing, accepted  the  appeal.  Public  notice  was  given,  that 
he  intended  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  schoolmaster ;  scaf- 
folds were  erected  in  Westminster-hall  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  audience ;  and  Henry  appeared  on  his  throne, 
accompanied  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  and  with  tfar 
prelates  and  temporal  peers  on  each  side  of  him.  The 
bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  conference ;  and  the  king 
asked  Lambert,  with  a  stem  countenance,  what  his  opinion 
was.  of  Christ's  corporeal  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  He  afterwards  pressed  Lambert  with  arguipipnts 
drawn  from  scripture  and  the  schoolmen.    The  aadience 
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appjaoded  tfce  ftrce  of  his  leasoniaf  and  tiie  extent  of  hk 
eriiditioh;'  Crammer  seconded  hie  proctfa  by  ataae  new 
topics ;  Gardineff  entered  the  lists  as  a  suppoit-lo  Cran* 
mer;  Tonstal  took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner; 
Stolsesler  brought  fredi  aid  to  Tonstal ;  six  bishops  more 
appeared  successively  in  the.  field  alter  Stokesley;  and 
the  disputation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  was  proclaimed 
for  five  hours ;  till  Lamlbert,  fiitigued,  confounded,  brow* 
beaten,  and  abashed,  was  at  last  reduced  to  silence.    The 
king  then  proposed,  as  a  concluding  argument,  this  inte« 
resting  question,  whether  he  were  resolved  to  live  or  to 
die  ?  Lambert  refdlied,  that  he  cast  himself  wholly  on  his 
mc^esty's  clemency ;  the  king  told  him,  that  he  would  be 
no  protector  of  heretics;  and,  therefore,  if  that  were  his 
finid  answer,  he  must  expect  to  be  committed  to  the  fiames. 
Groniwell,  as  vicegerent,  pronounced  the  sentence  against 
him.    Lainbert's  executioners  took  care  to  make  the  suf- 
ferings of  a  man  who  personally  <^po8ed  the  king,  as 
cmel  as  possible ;  he  was  burned  at  a  riow  fire ;  and  when 
there  i^peared  no  end  of  has  torments,  some  of  the  guards, 
mo^  merciful  than  the  rest,  lifted  him  on  their  halberts, 
and  threw  him  into  the  flames,  where  he  was  consumed. 
While  they  were  employed  in  this  friendly  office,  he  cried 
aloud  several  times,  none  but  Christy  none  btd  Christ;  and 
with  these  words  he  expired. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  Henry 
began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage ;  and  Cromwell  proposed 
to  him  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose  father,  the  duke  of  that 
name,  had  great  interest  among  the  Lutheran  princes. 
The  marriage  was  at  length  concluded ;  and  Anne  was 
sent  over  to  England.    The  king,  however,  found 
l^r  utterly  destitute  both  of  beauty  and  grace;  tr?Q 
wore  that  she  was  a  great  Flanders  mare,  and  de- 
clared that  he  never  could  possibly  bear  her  any  affection. 
His  aversion  to  the  queen. secretly  increased  every  day; 
and  having  at  last  broken  all  restraint,  it  prompted  him  at 
once  to  seek  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  so  odious  to 
him,  and  to  involve  his  minister  in  ruin,  who  had  been  the 
innocent  author  of  it.     The  fail  of  Cromwell  was  hastened 
by  other  causes.    The  catholics  regarded  him  as  the  con- 
cealed enemy  of  their  religion ;  the  protestants,  observing 
his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the'^persecutions  exercised 
against  them^  weie  inalined  to  bear  him  as  little  favour  \ 
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and  the  king,  who  found  that  great  damonr  had  w  aB 
hands  arisen  against  the  go?enunent,  was  not  diaplaaaad 
to  throw  on  Cromwell  the  load  of  public  hatred,  nofupg 
by  so  easy  a  sacrifice  to  regain  the  affections  of  his  tri>- 
Jects.     Another  more  powerful  cause,  however,  brandbl 
about  an  unexpected  revolution  in  the  ministry.     Thfi 
king  had  fixed  his  affections  on  Catharine  Howard,  niaai 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  and,  being  determined  to  gnitii^ 
this  new  passion,  he  could  find  no  other  expedient  Sian  a 
divorce  from  his  present  consort,  to  raise  Catharine  to  hit 
bed  and  throne.     The  duke,  who  had  long  been  in  esivaty 
with  the  minister,  obtained  a  commission  from  the  king  to 
arrest  Cromwell  at  the  council  table,  on  an  acoiuatktt  ol 
high  treason,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  tower.     Immedi- 
ately after,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  framed  against  him ; 
and  the  house  of  peers  thought  proper,  without  trial,  me- 
amination  or  evidence,  to  condemn  to  death,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  a  man  whom,  a  few  days  before,, th^ 
had  declared  worthy  to  be  vicar-general  of  the  uniTene. 
The  house  of  commons  passed  the  bill,  though  not  without 
some  opposition.     When  brought  to  the  place  of  exees* 
tion,  Cromwell  avoided  all  earnest  protestations  of  his  in- 
nocence, and  all  complaints  against  the  sentence  ]iro* 
nounced  upon  him.     He  knew  that  Henry  would  resent 
on  his  son  those  symptoms  of  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
that  his  death  alone  would  not  terminate  that  monarch's 
vengeance.     He  was  a  man  of  prudence,  industry,  and 
abilities ;  worthy  of  a  better  master  and  of  a  better  &te. 
Though  raised  to  the  summit  of  power  from  a  low  origia, 
yet  he  betrayed  no  insolence  or  contempt  towards  his  in- 
feriors ;  and  he  was  careful  to  remember  all  the  obliga> 
tions  which,  during  his  more  humble  fortune,  he  had  owed^ 
to  any  one ;  a  circumstance  that  reflects  the  highest  loflxe. 
on  his  character.  *! 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  Cleves» 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  bill  of  .^ittainder 
against  Cromwell.  Anne  had  formerly  been  oontraoted, 
by  her  father,  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine ;  and  Henry  plead*^ 
ed  this  pre-contract  as  a  ground  of  divorce.  The  oonviK 
cation  was  satisfied  with  this  reason,  and  solemnly  anmd- 
led  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  queen ;  the  parlia- 
ment ratified  the  decision  of  the  clergy ;  and  Anne,  ble*^ 
sed  with  a  happy  insensibility  of  temper,  accepted  tdT  a 
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lettlemcnt  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  gave  her 
consent  to  tlie  divorce. 

An  alliance  contracted  by  Henry  with  the  emperor,  and 
his  marriage  with  Catharine  Howard,  wliicli  followed  soou 
after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cloves,  were  regarded  as 
favourable  incidents  to  the  catholics ;  and  tlie  subsequent 
events  corresponded  to  their  expectations.  A  fierce  per- 
secution commenced  against  the  protestaiits ;  but  whilst 
the  king  exerted  his  violence  against  the  protestants,  he 
i:pared  not  the  catholics,  who  denied  his  supremacy ;  and 
hence  it  was  said  by  a  foreigner  in  England,  that  those 
who  were  against  the  pope  were  bunied,  and  those  who 
were  for  him  were  hanged. 

Henry  had  thought  himself  very  happy  in  his  new  mar- 
riage :  the  agreeable  person  and  disposition  of  Cathju*ine 
had  entirely  captivated  his  alfections;  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  her.     But  the  queen*» 
conduct  veiy  little  merited  this  tenderness :  one  Lascellcs 
brought  intelligence  of  her  dissolute  life  to  Cranmer  ;  and 
told  him  that  Derham  and  Mannoc,  both  of  them  servants 
to  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  Jiad  been  admitted  to  her 
bed.     Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted  into  her 
secrets,  and  some  of  them  had  even  passed  the  night  in 
bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.     The  queen  being  question- 
ed, denied  her  guilt ;  but  when  informed  that  a  full  disco- 
very was  made,  she  confessed  that  she  had  been  criminal 
liefore  marriage ;  and  only  insisted,  that  she  had  never 
iieen  false  to  the  king's  bed.     But  as  there  was  evidence 
that  one  Colcpepper  had  passed  the  night  with  her  alone 
Aince  her  marriage ;  and  us  it  appeai'ed  that  she  had  taken 
Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into  her  service,  she  seemed 
to  deserve  little  credit  in  this  asseveration ;  and  the  king, 
l^esidcs,  was  not  of  a  humour  to  make  any  difference  be- 
tween these  degrees  of  guilt. 

Henry  convoked  a  parliament,  the  usual  instrument  of 
luB  tyranny ;    and  the  two  houses,  having  received  th« 
ciiieen'.s  confession,  voted  a  bill. of  attainder  for  treason 
ngainst  the  queen,  and  the  viscountess  Rochefonl,  who  had 
conducted  her  secret  amours ;  and  in  this  bill  Colepepper 
and  Derham  were  also  comprehended.     At  tlie  same  time, 
they  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  misprision  of  treasou 
against  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  Catharine's  grand- 
mother; her  uncle,  lord  William  Howard,  and  his  lady, 
17 
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together  with  the  countess  of  Bridgewater,  and  mae  pex^ 
sons  more ;  because  tl>ey  knew  the  queen's  vicioas  course 
of  life  before  her  marriage,  and  had  concealed  it.  Henry 
himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  this 
proceeding ;  for  he  pardoned  the  duchess  of  Norfolk ,  and 
most  of  the  others  condemned  for  misprision  of  treason* 
However,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  as  well  as  his 
successors,  from  this-  .fatal  accident,  he  engaged  the  par- 
liament to  pass  a  law,  that  if  the  king  married  any  woman 
who  had  been  incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid  ^  she 
should  be  guilty  of  treason  if  she  did  not  previously  reveal 
her  guilt  to  him.  The  people  made  merry  with  this'  sin- 
gular enactment,  and  said,  that  tlie  king  must  henceforth 
look  out  for  a  widow ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be 
persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  statute.  After  this, 
the  queen  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  together  with  lady 
Rocheford.  They  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
dissolute  life ;  and  as  lady  Rocheford  was  known  to  be 
the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  un- 
timely end,  she  died  unpitied. 

James,  king  of  the  Scots,  having  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Henry,  a  manifesto  soon  paved  the  way  to  hos- 
tilities ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  march- 
ed along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelso ;  but  on 
the  approach  of  James,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  the 
English  repassed  the  river,  and  retreated  into  their  own 
country.  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  c( 
military  glory,  and  of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  tLe 
signal  for  pursuing  them,  and  carrying  the  war  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  his  nobility,  who  were  in  general  disaifected  ou 
account  of  the  preference  which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy, 
opposed  this  resolution,  and  refused  to  attend  hinri  in  his 
projected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he  rej>roach- 
ed  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened  vengeance ;  hut 
he  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  western  borders,  who 
entered  England  at  Solway  Frith ;  and  he  himself  followed 
them  at  a  small  distance.  This  army,  however,  was  ready, 
to  disband,  when  a  small  body  of  EnglisJi  appeared,  net 
exceeding  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Dii- 
cres  and  Musgrave.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots,  who  im- 
mediately took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
Few  were  killed  in  thb  rout,  but  a  great  many  were  taken 
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|^ri80iun«  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility^  who  were 
all  fteut  to  London.     James,  being  naturally  of  a  melan- 
cholic disposition,  as  well  as  endued  with  a  high  spirit, 
lost  all  command  of  his  temper  on  this  dismal  occasion. 
Rage  against  his  nobility,  who  he  believed  had  betrayed 
him  ;  shame  for  a  defeat  by  such  unequal  numbers  ;  regret 
for  the  past,  fear  of  the  future ;   all  these  passions  so 
wrought  upon  him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation, 
but  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair.     His  Ixidy  was 
wasted  by  sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ;  and  even  his 
life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.     He  had  no  issue  liv-  • 
ing,  and  hearing  that  his  queen  was  safely  delivered,  lie 
asived,  whether  she  had  brought  him  a  male  or  a  female 
child.     Being  told  the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed  : 
**  the  crown  came  with  a  woman,"  said  ho,  "  and 
it  will  go  with  one  ;  many  miseries  await  this  poor  irjio 
kingdom ;  Henry  will  make  it  his  own,  cither  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  marriage."     A  few  days  after,  he  ex- 
pired, in  the  flower  of  his  age. 

Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  victory,  and  of 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected  the  scheme  of 
uniting  Scotland  to  his  own  dominions,  by  marrying  his 
son  Edward  to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.  The  Scottish 
nobles,  who  were  his  prisoners,  readily  assented  to  the 
proposal ;  and  after  delivering  hostnges  for  their  return, 
in  case  the  intended  nuptials  should  not  be  completed,  - 
they  were  all  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  A  negotia- 
tion was  commenced  with  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English 
ambassador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen  with  the 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  equ\jable  conditions  were  quickly 
agreed  on  ;  but  Beaton,  the  cardinal  primate,  who  acted 
418  minister  to  James,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to  con- 
found this  measure.  He  represented  the  union  witli  Eng- 
land as  the  certain  ruin  of  tlie  ancient  religion ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  a  war  with  that  kingdom  unavoidable, 
he  immediately  applied  to  France  for  assistance  during 
the  present  distresses  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  French  in  Scotland  excited  the  resentment  of 
Henry,  who  formed  a  close  league  with  the  emperor ;  and 
war  was  declared  against  Francis  by  the  allies. 

In  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  this  projected  war  with 
France,  Henry  summoned  a  new  session  of  parliament, 
vhieh  granted  him  a  subsidy.    About  the  same  time,  tha 
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king  married  Catharine  Par,  widow  of  Neril,  I 

\\di  L^^^^^^^»  ^  woman  of  virtue,  and  somewhat  inclii 

to  the  reformed  doctrines.     On  the  other  hand, 

king's  league  with  tlie  emperor  seemed  a  circumstance 

less  farourahlc  to  the  cuthoUc  party ;  and  thus  matters 

inoined  still  nearly  balanced  between  tlie  factions. 

While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  from  milit 
operations,  he  summoned  a  new  parliament,^  wliich,  a 
declaring  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of  the  king's  re 
issue,  first  heirs  to  the  crown,  restored  the  two  princesj 
Mary  and  Ehzabetli,  to  their  right  of  succession.  Su 
however,  was  tlie  caprice  of  the  king,  that  while  he  op 
cd  the  way  for  these  princesijcs  to  ascend  the  throne, 
would  not  allow  the  acts  to  be  reversed  which  decla 
them  illegitimate  ! 

Henry  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  invade  Scotland.  1 
troops  were  disembarked  near  Leith ;  and,  after  dispc 
ing  a  small  body  which  opposed  them,  they  took  that  to 
without  resistance,  and  then  marched  to  Ediubui^, 
gates  of  which  were  soon  beaten  down ;  and  the  Engl 
lirst  pillaged,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  city.  The  ear 
Arran,  who  was  regent,  and  Beaton  the  cardinal,  w 
not  prepared  to  oppose  so  great  a  force ;  and  they  flee 
Stirling.  The  English  marched  eastward,  laid  waste 
whole  country,  burned  and  destroyed  Haddington  j 
Dunbar,  and  then  retreated  into  England. 

Tliis  incursion  inflamed,  without  subduing  the  spirit 
the  Scots  ;  but  Henry  recalled  his  troops,  in  conseque 
of  his  treaty  with  tlie  emperor,  by  which  those  two  prin 
had  agreed  to  invade  France  with  above  one  hund 
thousand  men.  The  city  of  Boulogne  was  treacheroi 
siu*rendercd  to  Henry ;  but  the  emperor,  after  taking  sc 
ral  places,  concluded  a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Cre 
where  no  mention  was  made  of  England ;  and  Ilei 
fmding  himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montre 
returned  into  England.  This  campaign  served  to 
populace  as  matter  of  great  triumph  ;  but  all  men  of  se 
concluded  that  the  king  ha  3,  as  in  all  his  former  milit 
enterprises,  obtained,  at  a  jreat  expense  .an  unimporl 
acquisition. 

The  war  with'  Scotland,  meanwhiis    vras  conduc 

feebly,  and  with  various  success  ;  and  the  war  ^ 

■t'e^M^  France  was  not  distinguished  Ly  any  memon 

event.     The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars  mi 
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luaed  hj  HenJrj,  obliged  him  to  summon  a  ne^F  parlia- 
ment. The  oommous  grauted  him  a  subsidy,  payable  in 
tiro  years,  of  two  shillings  a  pound  on  land ;  the  spiritua- 
lity Yoted  him  six  shillings  a  pound.  But  the  parliament, 
apprehensive  lest  more  demands  should  be  made  upon 
them,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  a  very  extraor- 
dinary liberality  of  other  people's  property.  By  one  vote 
they  bestowed  on  the  king  all  the  revenues  of  the  uiiiver- 
iities,  as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free  chapels,  and  hospi- 
tals. Henry  was  pleased  with  this  concession,  as  it  in- 
creased his  power ;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob  learn- 
ing of  all  her  endowments ;  and  he  soon  took  care  to  in- 
form the  universities  that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their 
revenues.  Thus  these  ancient  and  celebrated  establish- 
ments owe  their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king, 
not  to  the  protection  of  this  servile  parliament. 

Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the  money 
granted  by  parliament ;  and  he  sent  over  the  carl 
of  Hertford  and  lord  Lisle,  the  admiral,  to  Calais,  ^'c^ 
^with  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  two-thirds  of 
which  consisted  of  foreigners.     Some  skirmishes  of  small  ^ 
moment  ensued  with  the  French ;  but  as  no  hopes. of  any 
considerable  progress  could  be  entertained  by  either  party, 
both  came  to  an  accommocjation.     Commissioners  met  at 
Oampe,  a  small  place  between  Ardres  and  Guisnes ;  and 
it  was  agreed,  that  Henry  should  retain  Boulogne  during 
eight  years,  or  till  the  form^  debt  due  by  Francis  should 
be  paid.    .  This  debt  was  settled  at  two  millions  of  livres, 
besides  a  claim  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  adjusted.     Francis  took  care  to  compre- 
hend Scotland  in  the  treaty.     Thus  all  that  Henry  ob- 
tained by  a  war  which  cost  him  above  one  million  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  a  bad 
and  a  chargeable  security  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a 
third  of  the  value. 

The  king  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  domestic  affairs. 
He  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  litany  to  be  celcbrat*>(l 
in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  Cranmer,  taking  advantage  of 
Gardiner's  absence  on  an  embassy  to  tho  emperor,  at- 
tempted to  draw  him  into  farther  innovations ;  but  Gardi- 
ner wrote  to  Henry,  and  retarded  for  some  time  the  pro- 
jactB  of  Cranmer.  The  catholics  took  hold  of  the  king 
hf  his  passion  for  orthodoxy;  and  they  repre^^ented  to 
17» 
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liiniy-that  if  liis  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met 
witli  no  better  success,- it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  pri- 
mate, whose  example  and  encouragement  were,in  reality, 
the  secret  supports  of  heresy.  Henry,  seeing  the  point  at 
whicli  they  aimed,  feigneif  a  compliance,  and  desired  the 
council  to  make  inquiry  into  Cranmer's  conduct.  £yery 
body  now"  coujidered  the  primate  as  lost ;  and  when  ad- 
mitted into  the  council-chamber,  he  was  told,  that  they 
had  determined  to  send  him  to  tlie  tower.  Granmer  said, 
that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself;  eiid  finding  his  ap~ 
l>eal  disregarded,  he  produced  a  ringf  which  Henry  had 
given  him  as  a  pledge  of  favour  and  protection.  The 
council  were  confounded;  and  when  they  came  before 
the  king,  he  reproved  them  in  the  severest  terms ;  and 
told  them  that  he  was  well  acquauited  with  Cranmer'tf 
merit,  as  well  as  with  their  malignity  and  envy. 

But  though  Henry's  partial  favour  for  Cranmer  ren- 
dered fruitless  all  accusations  against  him.  Ins  pride  and 
peevishness,  irritated  by  his  decliiiing  state  of  health,  in- 
d^iced  him  to  punish  with  severity  every  other  person  who 
dilTered  fi*om  him  in  opinion.  Ann  Ascue,  a  young  lady 
<if  merit  as  well  as  beauty,  who  was  connected  with  the 
queen  herself,  was  accused  of  dogmatizing  on  the  real 
presence  ;  and,  uAer  being  subjected  to  the  torture  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned 
ulive,  with  four  others  condemned  for  the  same  crime. 
When  they  were  all  tied  t(y-the  stake,  they  refused  the 
pardon  th;\t  was  offered  on  condition  of  recantation ;  and 
they  saw  with  tranquility  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames 
that  were  to  consume  rheni. 

Though  the  secriicy  and  fidelity  of  Ann  Ascue  saved 
the  queen  from  this  peril,  yet  that  princess  soon  after  fell 
into  a  new  danger,  from  which  she  narrowly  escaped. 
Henry's  favourite  topic  of  conversation  was  theology ;  and 
l^atharine,  whose  good  sense  enabled  her  to  discourse  on 
any  subject,  was  frequently  engaged  in  the  argument  : 
and,  being  secretly  inclined  to  the  princnples  of  the  reior- 
iners,  she  unwarily  betrayed  too  mucli  of  her  mind  on  these 
occasions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that  slie  should  pit— 
same  to  diifer  from  him,  complained  of  herobetinacy  to  Gar- 
diner, who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame 
tlie  quarrel ;  and  the  king,  hurried  on  by  his  own  impetuous 
temper,  and  encouraged  by  his  bigoted  counscll<»s,  went 
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80  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeachment  to  be  drawn  up 
against  his  consort.  By  some  means  this  important  paper 
fell:  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  queen's  friends,  irbo  im- 
f  nediateljr  earned  the  intelligence  to  her.  Sensible  of  the 
extreme  danger  to~ which  she*was  exposed,  she  paid  her 
usual  visit  to  the  king,  who  entered  on  the  subject  most 
familiar  to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  chaU|Affe  her  to  an 
argument  in  divinity.  She  gently  declinec^me  conversa- 
tion, and  remarked,  that  such  profound  speculations  were 
ill-suited  to  the  na|yiral  imbecility  of  her  sex.  Woman,  she 
siiid,  by  their  creation^  were  made  subject  to  men.  It  be- 
longed to  the  husband  to  choose  principles  for  his  wife;  the 
wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the>senti- 
ments  of  her  husband ;  and  as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly  her 
duty,  being  blest  with  a  husband  who  was  qualified  by  his 
judgment  and  learning  to  choose  principles  not  only  for  his 
owji  family,  but  for  the  most  wise  and  knowing  of  etery 
nation.  "  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,"  replied  the  king  ;  '*  you 
Hte  now  become  a  doctor,  Kate ;  and  better  fitt^  to  give 
than  receive  instructions,"  She  meekly  replied,  that  she 
was  sensible  how  little  she  was  entitled  to  Uiese  praises ; 
|hat  though  she  usually  declined  not  any  conversation,  how- 
ever sublime,  when  proposed  by  his  majesty,  she  well  knew 
that  her  conceptions  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  him  a  little  momentary  amusement ;  that  she  found 
the  conversation  apt  to  languish,  when  not  revived  by 
some  opposition,  and  she  had  ventured  sometimes  to  feign 
a  contrariety  of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  plea- 
sure of  refuting  her ;  and  that  she  also  purposed,  by  this 
innocent  artifice,  to  engage  him  on  topics  whence  she  had 
observed,  by  frequent  experience,  that  she  reaped  profit 
and  instruction.  "  And  is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?"  replied  the 
king ;  "  then  we  are  perfect  friends  again."  He  embraced 
her  with  great  affection,  and  sent  her  away  with  assuraiiceii 
of  his  protection  and  kindness. 

The  reputation  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  acquired 
in  war,  his  high  rank,  and  his  influence  as  the  head  of  the 
catholic  party,  rendered  that  nobleman  obnoxious  to  Ilen- 
rv,  who  foresaw  danger,  during  his  son's  minority,  from 
tiie  attempts  of  so  potent  a  subject.  His  son,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  had  distinguished  himself  by  every  accomplish- 
ment which  became  a  scholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  soldier : 
but  having  declined  the  hand  of  the  daufi^hter  of  the  earl 
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of  Hertford,  and  eTen  waived  eTery  oilier  propoed  of  imIk 
riage,  Henry  imagined  that  he  entertained  the  druioi  el 
espoiuing  the  lady  Mary.  Actuated  by  thoee  waspUiam^ 
the  king  gaTe  private  orders  to  arrest  Ncurfolk  and  SwiMff 
whOf  on  Uie  same  day,  well  confined  in  the  tower.  ffiiBiijt 
was  accused  of  entertaining  in  his  family  scMne  ItaSane, 
who  were  siMy  tedto  be  spies,  of  corresponding  with-ea^ 
dinal  Pole,^RI  of  quartering  on  his  escutehecHi  the  uns 
of  Edward  the  Con&ssor,  a  practice  which  had  been 
tified  by  the  authority  of  the  heralds,  N< 
his  eloquent  and  spirited  defence,  a  veiifi  Juiy 
him  for  high  treason ;  and  their  sentence  was  soon  '  .  ■ 
aft^  executed  upon  him.  The  innocence  of  Noi^  ^m 
folk  was,  if  possible,  still  more  apparent  than  that 
of  his  son ;  yet  the  house  of  peers,  without  trial  or  mttmaitt 
passed  abUl  of  attainder  against  him,  and  sent  it  down  to 
the  contmons.  The  king  was  now  approachiiif  tuk 
towards  his  end,  and  fearing  lest  Ncnfdk  shoold  eecaps 
him,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  commons  to  expedite  tlwlul. 
The  obseqidous  commons  obeyed  his  directioDe;  aad  Ae 
king,  having  .affixed  the  royal  assent  to  the  hift  I17  cei 
missioncrs,  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of  I^lormk  en 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  But  news 
being  carrii^  to  the  tower  that  the  king  himself  had  expi- 
red the  preceding  njght,  the  lieutenant  deferred  cheym§ 
the  warrant ;  and  it  was  not  thou|;fat  advisBble  by  ths 
council  to  begin  a  new  reign  with  the  death  of  the  greatesi 
nobleman  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  condemned  by  s 
sentence  so  unjust  and  tyrannicaL 

The  king^s  health  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state; 
but  for  several  days,  all  those  near  liim  plainly  ncW  his  end 
approaching,  yet  no  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condition* 
At  last  sir  Andiony  Denny  ventured  to  disclose  to  hini  thi 
fatal  secret,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the  event 
He  expressed  his  resignation,  and  desired  that  Cranmei 
might  be  sent  for;  but  before  the  prelate  arrived  be  was 
speechless,  though  he  still  seemed  to  retain  his  senses. 
Cranmer  desired  him  to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  ki  the 
faith  of  Christ :  he  squeezed  the  prelate's  hand,  cad  im* 
mediately  expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  yeaiv  fuid 
nine  months ;  and  in  the  fifhr-sixth  year  of  his  age*    " 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  befcvB  Uadex 
mlse,  in  wltich  he  confirmed  the  destination  nf  fniltiJifnH, 
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bjr  leaving  the  crown  first  to  prtiice  Edward,  then  to  tlic 
hdy  Mary,  next  to  the  hidy  Ehzubcth.    The  two  princesses 
he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  iurteitinii;  their  title  to  the 
crown,  not  to  jiiarry  without  consent  of  tlie  council,  which- 
he  appointed  for  the  government  of  his  minor  son. 

A  catalogue  of  this   prince's  vices  wo.ild  comprehend 
many  of  the  worst  qualities  incidental  to  hu^^n  nature: 
violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapacity,  injusrfBrobstinacy, 
arrogance,  bigotry,  and  presumption  ;  yet,  lie  was  sincere, 
open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable,  at  least,  of  a  temporaiy 
friendship  and  attachment.     Notwithstanding  his  cruelty 
and  extortion,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  to  the  last,  in 
some  degreCf  the  love  and  affection  of  his  people.     Indeed, 
his  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit  to  capti- 
vate  the  multitude ;  and  his  magnificence  and  personal 
bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  in  vulgar  eyes. 


CHAP.  XL 

The  Reigns  of  Edward  F/.,  and  Mary. 

Edwabd,  at  his  accession,  was  little  more  lhi?.n  nine  years 
of  age ;  and  as  his  majority  was  fixed  at  the  (Sompletion  of 
bis  eighteenth  year,  his  father  had  appointed  sixteen 
executors,  to  whom,  during  the  minority,  he  intrust-  ,  \tl 
ed  the  government  of  the  kingdom.     Among  these 
"were  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  lord  Wriothes- 
iey,  chancellor ;  lord  St.  John,  great  master ;  lord  Russel, 
privy-seal ;    the  earl  of  Hertford,  chamberlain ;  viscount 
Lisle,  admiral ;  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham ;  with  other 
officers  of  state,  and  two  or  three  private  pei*sons.     To 
these  executors,  with  whom  was  intrusted  the  regal  au- 
thority, were  associated  twelve  counsellors,  who  possessed 
no  immediate  power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  ad- 
vice "yvhen  any  affair  was  laid  before  them. 

iVo  sooner  were  the  executors  and  counsellors  met,  than 
it  was  suggested  that  the  government  would  lose  its  digni- 
ty, for  want  of  some  head  to  represent  the  royal  majesty. 
Thouo"!!  this  was  a  departure  from  the  late  king's  will,  yet 
the  measure  was  carried ;  and  the  choice  fell  of  course  on 
llie  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  maternal  uncle.  In  their 
next  measure,  they  showed  a  great  -deference  to  Henry's 
intentions.  Hertford  was  created  duke  of  Somerset, 
niareschal  and  lord  treasurer;  Wriothesley,  earl  of  South* 


ampton;  the  eaii  of  Essex,  manfoki  of  N( 
viicoatit  Lisle«  earl  of  Warwick ;  sir  TlKmuui 
lord  Seymour  of  SCidley,  and  adnkinil;  and 'sir 
Rich,  sir  William  Willoughbj,  and  sir  Edward  SheflMl^ 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  barons. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  engaged  iii 
.  an  opposit^j^y  to  Somerset ;  and  thc/lattelr  taking  i 


vantage  ofH|e  illegal  proceedings  of  whidb  the 
was  ffuilty,  the  council  declared  that  Sduthampton  had  fctt^ 
felted  the  great  seal,  that  a  fine  should  be  impbied  upon 
him,  and  that  he  should  be  confined  to  his  own  hioijue  dn^ 
ring  pleasure.  The  removal  of  Southampton,,  however^ 
did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  Somerset.  He  procfired  a 
patent  from  the  young  king,  by  which  he  entiralj  otw-  ^ 
turned  the  will  of  Henry  VHL,  and  produced  a  total  re«o«. 
lution  .in  the  government.  He  named  himself  proteddffy 
with  fiiU  regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council,  conaiatiBg 
of  all  the  former  cbunsellors,  and  all  the  executors,  ezeepl 
Sduthampton,  reserving  a  power  of  naming  any  oAer 
counsellors  at  pleasure,  and  of  consulting  wim-wcii  (hiIt 
as  he  thought  proper.  The  protector  and  his  eduttcd 
were  likewiii  empowered  to  act  at  discretiony  and  to  qm- 
cute  whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public  service,  witlioil 
incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  whatsoever. 

Somerset^had  long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  partiMua 
of  the  reformers  \  and  he  took  care  that  all  persons  iatmil-  - 
ed  with  the  king's  education  should  be  attached  to  tiiit . 
same  principles.     In  his  schemes  for  advancing  the  refbr- 
mation,  he  had  always  recourse  to  the  counseb  of  Crany 
mer,  who,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  was 
averse  to  all  violent  changes.     A  visitation  was  made  of 
all  the  dioceses  in  England,  by  a  mixture  of  cMrgy  and 
laity ;  and  the  chief  purport  of  their  instructions  was,  be- 
sides correcting  immoralities  and  irregularities  in  the  der* 
gy,  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstitions,  sSbd  to  briog^  thie 
discipline  and  worship  somewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  thie . 
reformed  churches.     The  person  that  opposed,  with  great*     • 
est   authority,  these  advances  towards  reformation,  was 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who,  though  he  had  not 
obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency,  on  accoaBtnof 
late  disgusts  which  he  had  given  to  Henry,  was  entitlod-%y  ' 
his  age^  experience,  and  capacity,  to  the  highest  trail;  ifad 
confidence  of  his  party.     He  represented  the  peiila  of 
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perpetual  innorationsy  and  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
some  system.  For  this  freedom  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet* 
piison,  and  treated  with  some  severity. 

In  Scotland,  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and 
celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his  morals,  and  his  extensi?e 
teaming,  employed  himself  with  great  success  in  preach- 
ing against  the  ancient  superstitions.  Beaton,  the  cardi- 
nal primate,  resolving  to  strike  terror  into  all  other  inno- 
vators, by  the  punishment  of  so  distinguished  a  preacher, 
caused  h'mi  to  be  arrested.  The  unhappy  man  was  con- 
demined  to  the  flames  for  heresy,  and  suffered  with  the 
usual  patience.  The  disciples  of  this  martyr,  enraged  at 
the  cruel  execution,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  car- 
dinal, who  wais  assassinated  soon  after  the  death  of  Wish-, 
art.  The  assassins,  being  reinforced  by  their  friends,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  persons,  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  defence  of  the  cardinal's  palace,  and  craved 
the  assistance  of  Henry,  who  promised  to  take  them  under 
his  protection. 

To  fulfil  this  promise,  and  to  execute  the  project  which 
the  late  king  had  recommended  with  his  dj'mg  breath,  the 
protector  levied  an  array  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  witli 
which  he  invaded  Scotland.     The  Scottish  army,  double 
in  number  to  that  of  the  English,  posted  themselves  on 
cidvantagcous  ground,  guarded  by  the  banks  of  the  Eske, 
idx)ut  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.     Having  reconnoitered 
their  camp,  Somerset  found  it  difilcult  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  it  with  any  probability  of  success.     He  wrote,  there- 
fore, to  Arran,  the  governor  of  Scotland,  and  oircrcd  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom,  provided  tlie  Scots  would  stipulate 
not  to  contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  but  to  do- 
tayoi  her  at  home  till  she  reached  the  age  of  choosing  a 
husband  for  herself.     The  Scots  rejected  the  demand,  and 
quitting  their  camp,  advanced  into  the  plain,  with  the  hope 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  thd  English.    Somerset,  please«3 
to  behold  this  movement  of  the  Scottish  army,  ranged  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.     The  Scots  were  defeated  witli 
the  loss  of  about  ten  thousand  slain,  and  fifteen  hundred 
taken  prisoner.^ ;  while  not  more  than  two  hundred  of  the 
English  fell  in  this  engagement.     This  action  was  called 
the  battle  of  Pinkney,  from  a  nobleman's  seat  of  that 
name  in  the  neighbourhood. 
.   Somerset  wns  desirous  of  rcturnhig  to  England;  where 
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he  beard  that  some  counsellon,  and  even  his  own  kftji 
the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabab  against  his  anttii 
On  his  arrival,  he  summoned  a  parliament,  in  wfaii 

laws  were  repealed  that  extended  the  crini 
1543  treason  bejoud  the  statute  of  the  twenljrfifl 

Edward  UL;  all  laws  enacted  during  tbs 
reign  extending  the  crime  of  felony ;  all  the  forsHur : 
against  Lollardy  or  heresy,  together  with  the  sta^t^'^i 
six  articles.  By  these  and  other  repeals,  some  tli 
both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  app^.jbB 
people.  Heresy,  however,  was  still  a  capital  crime  fa] 
common  law,  and  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  Jiai^ 
Only  there  remained  no  precise  standard  by  wiiilt 
crime  could  be  defined  or  determined ;  a  circpioill 
which  might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful  tcr^ 
security,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  judgei». 

The  greater  the  progress  that  was  made  towiaidp  a 
formation  in  England,  the  further  did  the  prolefitar 
himself  from  all  prospect  of  completing  thesimiKMi  i 
Scotland  ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as  the^T^iki 
became  the  iporc  averse  to  all  alliance  with  a  natioB  v; 
had  so  far  departed  from  ancient  principles.  The  ho 
attempts,  too,  which  the  late  king  and  the  protector 
made  against  Scotland,  had  served  only  to  inspiie 
Scottish  people  with  the  utmost  aversion  to  a  union.  ' 
queen-dowager,  finding  tliese  sentiments  prevail^  calk 
parliament,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  young  qv 
should  be  sent  to  France.  Accordingly,  the  govecoQi 
ceived  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  livres  a  year,  and 
title  of  duke  of  Chatelrauk ;  and  Mary  embarked  on  be 
some  French  vessels,  arrived  at  Brest,  whence  she  i#as  c 
ducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  betrothed  io  thedauph 
The  mortification  of  Somerset,  on  the  failure  of  hui  ] 
ject  for  a  union  with  Scotland,  was  increased  by  the 
trigues  of  his  own  family.  His  brother,  lord  Seymou 
man  of  insatiable  ambition  and  great  abilities,  by  his  i 
tery  and  address,  had  so  insinuated  himself  into  th^jg 
graces  of  the  queen-dowager,  that,  forgetting  her.Ui 
prudence  and  decency,  she  married  him  so  imn>edia 
upon  the  demise  of  the  late  kin^,  that  had  she  soon  prp 
pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  to  which  hiab 
the  child  belonged.  The  credit  and  riches  of  thisallii 
■opporied  the  ambition  of  the  admiral :  but  gave  umbi 
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To  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  who,  unocisy  that  the  younger 
brother's  wife  should  have  the  precedeDcy,  employed  all 
ker  influence  with  her  husband,  lirst  to  create,  then  to 
widen,  the  breach  between  the  t^vo  brothers. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  admiral  was  a  direct  attack 
upon  his  brother's  authority,  by  procuring  from  tlie  younj; 
king  a  letter  to  the  parhament,  desiring  tliat  Seymour 
might  be  appointed  liis  governor;    but,  finding  himself 
{trevented  in  his  design  by  tlie  parliament,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  to  desire  a  reconciliation  with  his  brother, 
liis  ambition,  however,  could  not  be  easily  checked.     His 
spouse,  the  queen-dowagor,  died  in  child-bed ;  but  so  far 
from  regarding  this  event  as  au  obstacle  to  his  aspiring 
views,  he  made  his  addresses  to  tlie  lady  Elizabeth ;  and 
iia  Ileniy  had  excluded  his  daughtci*s  from  all  hopes  of 
s^uccession,  if  they  mai'ried  without  the  consent  of  his  ex- 
t^cutors,  \ihich  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  obtain,  he  is 
^supposed  to  have  aimed  at  effecting  his  purpose  by  the 
most  criminal  means.     He  had  brought  over  to  his  party 
many  of  the  principal  nobility;  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
lie  could  on  occasion  muster  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,  composed  of  his  seiTants,  tenants,  and  retainers. 
He  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  use ;  and  having 
engaged  in  his  interests  sir  John  Sharington,  a  corrupt 
man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  he  flattered  himself 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting.     Somerset  was  well 
sipprised  of  all  these  alarming  circumstances,  and  endea- 
voured by  the  most  friendly  expedients,  by  intreaty,  reason, 
«nd  even  by  heaping  new  favours  upon  his  brother,  to 
make  him  desist  from  his  dangerous  councils ;  but  finding 
«U  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  was  easily  persuaded,  by  tl>e 
^iarl  of  Warwick,  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  admiral, 
9uid  to  commit  him  to  the  tower. 

Some  of  his  accomplices  were  also  taken  into  custody  ; 
and  three  privy  counsellors  being  sent  to  examine  them, 
made  a  report  that  they  had  met  with  very  full  and  impor- 
t/mt  discoveries.  Yet  still  the  protector  suspended  the 
liloW',and  showed  a  reluctance  to  ruin  Ids  brother;  but  as 
Seymour  made  no  other  answer  to  all  his  friendly  oflers, 
than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a  charge  to  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  consistmg  of  thirty-three  articles 
and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy  council.  It  w 
pietendcd,  that  every  jmrtieular  wais  so  incontestibly  pro- 
18 
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Ted,  both  by  witnesses  and  \a»  <m«i  hand^writiBg'i  tftaC- 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  \  yet  did  the  eeuncM  thkik 
proper  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  ioweryin  oider  more  fuUy 
to  examine  the  prisonerr  We  shall  indeed  oonelude,  if  we 
earefully  examine  the  charjge,  that  many  of  the  articles 
were  general,  and  scarcely  capable  of  any  proof;  manjr 
of  them,  if  true,i  BusceptiUe  of  a  more  favourable  interprer 
tation ;  and  that  though,  on  the  whole,  Seymour  appears 
to  have  been  a  dangerous  subject^  -he  had  not  advaneed 
far  in  those  treasonable  projects  impated  to  him. 

But  the  administration  had  at  that  time. an  easy  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  in  the  parliament ;  and  a  session  being 
held,  Seymour  was  proceeded  against  by  bill  of  attainder. 
The  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper  house  without  undergo- 
ing  any  objections ;  but  in~  the  -  house  of  commons,  some 
members  objected  against  the  whole  method  of  proceeding 
by  hilt  of  attainder  passed  in  dssencei  and  insisted  that 
a  formal  trial  should  be  given  t»'«very  man  before  his 
condemnation.     At  length,  however,  ^e  bill  passed ;  aiid 
the  sentence  was  soon  after  exetfated,  and  the  pri- 
1  ^Jq  soner  beheaded  on  Tower*-hilL     The  warrant  was 
signed  by  Somerset  himself,  who  was  much  blamed 
on  account  of  the  violence  of  these  proceedings. 

In  this  session,  the  translation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as 
of  the  scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  established  by 
parliament ;  and  an  act  was  also  passed,  permitting  the  mar- 
riage  of  priests,  who  had  hitherto  been  enjoined  celibacy. 

Scarcely  any  institntion  can  be  considered  less  favoura- 
ble to  the  interests  of  mankind,  than  that  of  monks  and 
friars.  The  convents,  however,  were  a  sure  resource  to 
the  poor  and  indigent ;  and  though  the  alms  wliich  they 
distributed  gave  too  much  encouragement  to  idleness,  yet 
the  suppressioif  of  them  was  felt  and  regretted.  These 
grievances  were  at  this  time  heightened  by  other  causes. 
The  arts  of  manufacture  were  much  more  advanced  in 
other  European  countries  than  in  England;  and  even  in 
England  these  arts  had  made  greater  progress  than  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  A  great  demand  arose  for  wool 
both  abroad  and  at  home ;  pasturage  was  found  more  pro- 
fitable than  unskilful  tillage ;  whole  estates  were  laid  waste 
by  enclosures ;  and  a  decay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  former  plenty,  was  remarked  in  the  kingdom. 

The  general  increase  also  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe. 
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tfter  liie  discovenrof  the  West-Indies,  hcid  a  tendency  to  in- 
flame these  complaints.  The  growing  demand  in  the  more 
commercial  countries  had  heightened  eveiy.  where  the 
price  of  commodities,  wliich  coiUd  easily  be  transported 
thither ;  but  in  England,  the  labour  of  men,  who  could 
not  so  easily  change  their  habitation,  still  remained  nearly 
at  the  ancient  rates  ;  and  the  poor  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  gain  a  subsistence  by  their  industry; 
which,  as  it  was  dimcult  for  them  to  shake  od*  their  former 
habits  of  indolence,  they  were,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  employ. 

Loud  complaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of  England ; 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  acts  of  open  violence.  The 
rising  was  simultaneous,  as  if  a  general  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  Ity  the  people.  The  commotions  in  Hamp- 
shire, Sussex,  Kent,  and  some  otiier  counties,  were  quiet- 
iDd  by  mild  expedients ;  but  the  disorders  in  Devonshire 
<md '  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous  consequences. 
In  Devonshire,  the  rebels,  who  amounted  to  ten  thousand, 
were  attacked  and  defeated  near  Exeter  by  loi'd  Russel, 
who  had  been  sent  to  disperse  them.  In  Norfolk,  the  in- 
surgents amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  and  were  headed 
by  one  Ket,  a  tanner.  The  protector  nlTected  popularit}% 
r*nd  cared  not  to  appear  in  person  against  the  robels ;  he 
therefore  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  the  head  of  six 
thoHsand  men,  levied  for  the  wars  against  Scotland ;  bv 
which  means  he  afforded  his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity 
of  increasing  his  reputation  and  character.  Warwick, 
iiaving  tried  some  skirmishes  with  the  rebels,  at  last  made 
a  general  attack  upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Two 
thousand  fell  in  the  action  and  pursuit;  and  Ket  was 
hanged  at  Norwich. 

But  though  these  insurrections  were  quickly  subdued, 
they  were  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  the  fo- 
reign interests  of  the  nation.  The  Scots  took  the  fortress 
of  IJroughty,  and  compelled  the  English  to  evacuate 
Haddington  ;  and  the  French  recovered  all  the  conquests 
which  Henry  had  made  on  the  continent,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  Boulogne. 

Somerset,  despairing  of  the  assistance  of  the  emperor, 
was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scot- 
land ;  but  his  enemies  in  the  council  opposed  all  proposals 
fur  a  pacification.  Lord  St.  John,  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  earls  of  Warwick,  Southampton,   and  Arundel, 
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with  five  members  more,  met  at  Ely-house ;  and  assominj^ 
to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  to  act 
independently  of  the  protector,  whom  tliey  represeuted  as 
the  author  of  every  public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They: 
wrote  letters  to  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
informing  them  of  the  present  measures,  and  requiring 
tlicir  assistance  ;  they  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
liondon,  and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their  order,  without 
regard  to  any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  receive 
from  the  duke  of  Somerset.  They  laid  the  same  injunc- 
tions on  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  who  expressed  his 
resolution  to  comply  with  them.  Other  lords  and  geutle- 
men  joined  tlie  malcontent  counsellors. 

Somerset  was  sent  to  the  tower ;  and  articles  of  indict- 
ment were  preferred  against  him.  He  was  prevailed  on 
to  confess  on  his  knees,  before  the  council,  all  the  arti- 
cles of  charge  against  him ;  and  he  even  subscribed  this 
confession.  The  paper  was  given  into  parhament,  who, 
after  sending  a  committee  to  examine  him,  and  hear  hiui 
acknowledge  it  to  be  genuine,  passed  a  vote  by  which  tlier 
deprived  him  of  all  his  offices,  and  fined  him  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John  was  created  trea- 
surer in  his  place,  and  Warwick  earl-marshal.  The  pro- 
becution  against  him  was  carried  no  fartber ;  and  his  fine 
was  remitted  by  the  king.  Warwick,  thinking  tJial  be 
was  now  sufficiently  humbled,  readmitted  liim  into  tli^ 
council,  and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance  between  their 
families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own  son,  lord  Dudley, 
with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  dau«lilcr  of  Somerset. 

When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  reocDcy  began  to  ex- 
ercise  their  power,  they  found  themselves  embar- 

1550  ^^^^^^  by  the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland  :  mid 
therefore   a   pacification  was  eflected,    by  which 

France  bound  herself  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  the  restitution  of  Boulogne  ;  ajid  the  Enghsh  agreed 
to  restore  to  Scotland  Lauder  and  Douglas,  and  to  demo- 
lish the  fortresses  of  Roxburgh  and  Ey mouth. 

In  all  other  respects,  than  an  intention  of  marrying  the 
king  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  a  violent 

1551  P^^'sccutor  of  the    protestauts,    the    council   was 
steady  in  promoting  the  refonnation.     Several  pre- 
lates still  adhered  to  the  Romish  communion,  and  were 
deprived  of  their  sees  on  pretence  of  disobedience.     Tl»e 
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princess  Mary  declared  herself  willing  to  endure  deatli 
rather  than  relinquish  the  ancient  religion  ;  and  Edward, 
who  had  been  educated  in  a  violent  abhorrence  of  th« 
mass  and  other  popish  rites,  lamented  his  sister's  obstina- 
cy, and  bewailed  his  fate  in  suffering  her  to  continue  in 
such  an  abominable  mode  of  worship. 

Various  schemes  attempted  by  the  council  for  promoting 
industry  were  likely  to  prove  abortive,  by  the  ambition  of 
Warwick.  The  last  earl  of  Northumberland  died  without 
issue ;  and  as  sir  Thomas  Piercy,  his  brother,  had  been 
attainted  in  the  late  reign,  Warwick  procured  a  grant  of 
the  estate,  with  the,  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Finding  that  Somerset,  though  degraded  from  his  dig- 
nity, still  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  popularity, 
Northumberland  determined  to  ruin  the  man  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  his  am- 
bition. The  alliance  between  the  two  families  had  produ- 
ced no  cordial  union.  Northumberland  secretly  gained 
many. of  the  friends  and  servants  of  that  unhappy  noble- 
man ;  and  the  unguarded  Somerset  often  broke  out  into 
menacing  expressions,  which  his  tieacLerous  confidants 
carried  to  his  enemy. 

In  one  night,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  Grey,  David 
and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudigate,  two  of  the 
duke's  servants,  sir  Ralph  Vane,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
were  arrested,  and  committed  to  custody.  Next  day  the 
duchess  of  Somerset,  with  her  favourites,  and  some  others, 
were  thrown  into  prison.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had 
all  along  acted  as  a  spy  upon  Somerset,  accused  him  of 
liaving  formed  a  design  of  raising  an  insurrection  in  the 
north;  and  that  he  had  once  projected  the  murder  of 
Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke.  Somer- 
set was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chester, created  high-steward.  Twenty-seven  peers  com- 
posed the  jury,  among  whom  were  Northumberland,  Pem- 
broke, and  Northampton,  whom  decency  should  have  hin- 
dered from  acting  as  judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  ap- 
peared to  be  their  capital  enemy.  Somerset  was  accused 
of  high-treason  on  account  of  the  projected  insurrectionts, 
and  of  felony  in  laying  a  design  to  murder  privy-counsel- 
lors. The  proof  seems  to  have  been  lame  in  regard  to  the 
treasonable  part  of  the  charge ;  but  the  prisoner  himself 
confessed  that  he  had  expressed  his  intention  of  murdering 
18* 
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Northumberland  and  the  other  lords ;  and  he  was  aceoid* 
ingly  condemned  to  death  for  felony. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  prepossess   the  young  kiii|[ 
Against  his  uncle;  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no  access 
was  given  to  any  of  Somerset's  friends.     The  prisoner  was 
brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  amidst  great  crowds 
of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such  sincere  kindness 
\\r2  ^^^^  ^^^^  entertained  to  the  last  moment  the  fond 
hopes  of  his  pardon.     Many  of  them  rushed  in  to 
dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  which  they  long  pre- 
served as  a  precious  relick ;  and  some  of  them  soon  after, 
when  Northumberland  met  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided 
liim  with  this  cruelty,  and  displayed  to  him  these  symbols 
of  Ids  crime. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  session  of 
parliament  was  held,  in  which  farther  advances  were 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  the  reformation.  The 
new  liturgy  was  authorised  ;  and  penalties  w;ere  enacted 
against  all  those  who  absented  themselves  from  public 
worship. 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  less  eminent  for  the  dUgnity 
of  his  sec,  than  for  his  ovn  personal  merit,  had  opposed, 
by  his  vote  and  authority,  all  innovations  in  reli^on ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  were  enacted,  he  had  always  submitted 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  had  conformed  to  eveiy  theolo- 
gical system  which  had  been  established.  The  general 
regard  paid  to  his  character  had  protected  him  from  any 
severe  treatment  during  the  administration  of  Somerset ; 
but  when  Northumberland  gained  the  ascendant,  be  wa^ 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Dur- 
ham, and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  principality  in  the 
northern  counties,  he  was  resolved  to  deprive  Tonstal  of 
his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore,  on  pretence 
of  misprision  of  treason,  was  introduced  into  the  house  of 
peers  against  that  prelate,  and  passed  with  slight  opposi- 
tion ;  but  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  commoiiH^ 
they  required  that  witnesses  should  be  examincfd,  that 
Tonstal  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself,  and  that  ho 
should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers.  These  demand<» 
being  refused,  they  rejected  the  bill. 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during  that  age» 
was  ascribed  by  Northumberland  to  the  prevalence  of  So* 
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merseCB  faction ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  dissolve 
the  parliament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one.  This  expedi- 
ent answered  Northumberland's  expectations.  As  Ton- 
stal  had,  in  the  interval,  been  deprived  of  his  bishopric  iit 
an  arbitrary  manner,  by  the  sentence  of  lay-commissioner.s 
appointed  to  try  him,  tlie  sec  of  Durham  was  by  act  of 
parliament  divided  into  two  bishoprics,  which  had  certaiii 
portions  of  the  revenue  assigned  them.  The  regaltiea  of 
the  see,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count  pnla- 
tine,' were  given  by  the  king  to  Northumberland. 

The  young  prince  showed  a  disposition  to  frugality ; . 
but  such  had  been  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  tin* 
crown  owed  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
as  the  king's  health  was  declining  very  fast,  the  emptines;* 
of  the  exchequer  was  an  obstacle  to  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Northumberland.  That  nobleman  represented  to  Ed- 
ward, that  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  been 
declared  illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament ;  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  stood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ;  that  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  sister  Mary's  succession,  or  that 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  abolition  of  the  protestant 
reli^on ;  that  the  succession  next  devolved  on  the  mar- 
chioness of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French  queen, 
and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  that  the  next  heir  of  the  mar- 
chioness was  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady  of  the  iftost  ami- 
able character,  accomplished  by  the  best  education,  both  in 
Lterature  and  religion,  and  every  way  worthy  of  a  crown ; 
and  that  even  if  her  title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which 
there  was  no  just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  was  posses- 
sed of  the  same  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might 
leave  her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  Tiiese  reasonings 
made  impression  on  the  young  prince  ;  and,  above  all,  his 
zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion  made  him 
apprehend  the  consequences,  if  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as 
bis  sisiter  Mary  should  succeed  to  the  throne.  And  though 
be  bore  an  affection  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  was  liable 
to  no  such  objection,  means  were  found  to  persuade  him 
that  he  could  not  exclude  the  one  sister  on  account  of  ille- 
gitimacy, without  also  excluding  the  other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were  likely 
to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the  other  partsj 
of  his  scheme.  Two  sons  of  the  dike  of  Suffolk,  by  a 
second  marriage,  having  died  this  season  of  the  swcotin'' 
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sickness,  that  title  was  extinct ;  and  Northumberland  en-' 
gaged  the  king  to  bestow  it  on  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  By 
means  of  this  favour,  and  of  others  which  he  confeired 
upon  him,  he  persuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the 
duchess  to  give  their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  carriage 
to  his  fourth  son,  the  lord  Guildford  Dudley.  In  order  to 
fortify  himself  by  farther  alliances,  he  negotiated  a  mar- 
..  riage  between  the  lady  Catharine  Grey,  second  daaghte'r 
'of  Suffolk,  and  lord  Herbert,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of 
I'einbrokc.  He  also  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord 
Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  These 
marriages  were  solemnized  mth  great  pomp  and  festirity ; 
and  the  people,  who  hated  Northumberland,  could  not 
forbear  expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing  such  public 
demonstrations  of  joy  during  the  languishing  state  of  the 
young  prince's  healtli. 

The  appearance  of  symptoms  of  a  consumption  in  Ed- 
ward, made  Northwnberland  more  intent  on  the  execution 
of  his  project.  He  removed  all  except  his  own  einissaries 
from  about  the  king ;  and  by  artifice  he  prevailed  on  the 
young  prjnce  to  give  his  final  consent  to  the  settlement 
projected.  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief-justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  sir  John  Baker,  and  sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
two  judges,  were  accordingly  summoned  to  the  council, 
where,  after  the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were  read 
to  them,  the  king  required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the 
form  of  letters  patent.  They  hesitated  to  obey,  and  de 
sired  time  to  consider.  The  more  they  reflected,  the 
greater  danger  they  found  in  compliance.  The  settlement 
of  the  crown  by  Henry  the  Eighth  had  been  made  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  by  another  act, 
passed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  trea* 
son  in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  change 
the  order  of  succession.  The  judges  pleaded  these  rea- 
sons before  the  council ;  and  they  were  reduced  to  great 
difficulties  between  the  dangers  from  the  law,  and  those 
which  arose  from  the  violence  of  present  power  and  autlio- 
rity.  At  last,  Montague  proposed  an  expedient,  which 
satisfied  both  his  brethren  and  the  counsellors.  He  desired 
that  a  special  commission  should  be  passed  by  the  king 
and  council,  requiring  the  judges  to  draw  a  patent  for  the 
new  settlement  of  the  crown ;  and  that  a  pardon  should 
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be  immediately  after  granted  them  for  any  offence  which 
they  might  hare  incurred  by  their  compliance. 

When  the  patent  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely^  chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the  great  seal  aflixed 
to  it,  the  prelate  required  that  all  the  judges  should  previ- 
ously sign  it.  The  chancellor  next  required,  for  his  greater 
security,  that  all  the  privy-counsellors  should  sot  their 
hands  to  the  patent ;  and  the  intrigues  of  Northumberltind, 
or  the  fear  of  his  violence,  were  so  prevalent,  that  the  coun- 
sellors compUed  with  this  demand.  Cranmcr  alone  hesi- 
tated dunng  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded  to  the  earnest 
and  pathetic  Intrcaties  of  the  king. 

After  this  setdement  was  made,  with  so  many  inauspi- 
cious circumstances,  Edward  visibly  declined  every  day  ; 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  his  physicians  were  dismissed 
by  Northumberland's  advice,  and  by  an  order  of  council ; 
and  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  in 
a  little  time  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of  licahli. 
After  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  his  bad  symptoms  in- 
creased to  the  most  violent  degree ;  and  he  expired  at 
Greenwich,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  English  historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  ex- 
cellent qualities  of  this  young  prince ;  whom  the  flattering 
promises  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real  virtues,  had  made 
nn  object  of  tender  affection  to  the  public.  He  possessed 
mildness  of  disposition,  with  application  to  study  and  busi- 
ness, and  a  capacity  to  learn  and  judge,  with  an  attach- 
ment to  equity  and  justice. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  princess  Mary  had 
been  regarded  as  his  lawful  successor ;  and  though  the 
protcstants  dreaded  the  eftects  of  her  prejudices, 
the  extreme  hatred  universally  entertained  against  V-r-j 
tlie  Dudleys,  who,  it  was  foreseen,  would  i*eign 
under  the  name  of  Jane,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance, even  with  that  party,  the  attachment  to  reli- 
gion.    This  last  attempt  to  violate  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, had  displayed  Northumberland's  ambition  and  injus- 
tice in  a  full  light.  .  .  .  .     • 

Northumberland,  sensible  of  the  opposition  which  Ikj 
roust  expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the  destination  made 
by  the  king ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  the  two  princesses  into 
Uis  power,  he  h^iRe  art  to  engage  the  council,  before 
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Edward^s  death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  princess  name, 
desiring  their  attendance,  on  pretence  that  his  infirm  stats 
of  health  re<}uired  the  assistance  of  their  counsel,  and  the 
consolation  of  their  company.  Edward  expired  before 
their  arrival ;  but  Northumberland,  in  order  to  make  the 
princesses  fall  into  the  snare,  kept  the  king's  death  still 
secret ;  and  the  lady  Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddes- 
den,  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  the  court.  Happily, 
the  carl  of  Arundel  sent  her  private  intelligence  both  of 
her  brother's  death  and  of  the  conspiracy  formed  against 
her.  She  immediately  made  haste  to  retire  ;  tmd  she  ar- 
rived at  Friunlingham,  in  Suffolk,  where  she  purposed  to 
embark  and  escape  to  Flanders,  in  case  she  should  find  it 
impossible  to  defend  her  right  of  succession.  She  wrote 
letters  to  the  nobility  and  .most  considerable  gentry  in 
every  county  of  England,  commanding  them  to  assist  her 
in  the  defence  of  Tier  crown  and  person ;  and  she  des- 
patched a  message  to  the  council,  requiring  them  imme- 
diately to  give  orders  for  proclaiming  her  in  London. 

Northumberland  found  that  farther  dissimulation  was 
fruitless  ;  and  he  approached  the  lady  Jane  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great  measure 
ignorant  of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place ;  and 
it  was  with  equal  grief  and  surprise  that  she  received  the 
intelligence.  She  was  a  lady  of  an  atlikible  person,  an 
engaging  disposition,  and  accomplished  talents.  Her 
heart,  full  of  a  passion  for  literature  and  the  elegant  arts, 
and  of  tenderness  towards  her  husband,  who  was  desen- 
iiig  of  her  afiections,  had  no  room  for  ambition.  She  even 
refused  to  accept  the  crown,  and  pleaded  the  right  of  the 
two  princesses ;  and  she  at  last  yielded  rather  to  the  in- 
treaties  than  the  reasons  of  her  father  and  husband. 

Orders  were  given  by  the  council  to  proclaim  Jane 
throughoiit  the  kingdom ;  but  these  orders  were  executed 
only  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  mean 
time,* the  people  of  Suffolk  paid  their  attendance  on  Marj*. 
They  were  much  attached  to  the  reformed  religion  ;  and 
as  she  assured  them  that  she  never  meant  to  change  the 
laws  of  Edward,  they  enlisted  in  her  cause  with  zeal  and 
affection.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to  her, 
and  brought  her  reinforcements.  Even  a  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the  coast  of  Suf* 
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iaSkf  being  foroed  into  Ya^nouth  by  a  storm,  waa  engaged 
to4eclare  in  her  favour. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition,  saw  at 
last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  He  had  levied  forces  which  were  assembled 
at  London  ;  but  dreading  the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  aiztl 
counsellors,  whose  comphance  he  knew  had  been  entirely 
the  result  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  resolved  to  keep  near 
tbe  person  of  the  lady  Jane,  and  send  Suffolk  to  command 
the  army.  But  the  counsellors,  who  wished  to  remove. him, 
.working  on  the  filial  tenderness  of  Jane,  magnified  to  her 
the  danger  to  which  her  father  would  be  exposed ;  and 
represented  that  Northumberland,  who  had  gained  rei)u- 
tation  by  formerly  suppressing  a  rr;l)ellion  in  those  part?, 
was  more  proper  to  command  in  that  enterprise.  The 
dake  himsdf,  who  knew  the  slender  capacity  of  Suflblk, 
began  to  think  that  he  only  was  able  to  encounter  the 
present  danger ;  and  he  agreed  to  take  the  command  of 
tbe  troops.  The  counsellors  attended  him  at  his  depar- 
tore  with  the  highest  protestations  of  attachment,  and  none 
more  than  Arundel,  his  mortal  enemy.  As  he  went  along, 
he  remarked  the  disaffection  of  the  people,  whic]i  fore- 
boded a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  hopes.  ^^  Many,'*  said 
iie  to  lord  Gray,  **  come  out  to  look  at  us,  but  1  find  not 
one  who  cries  God  speed  you !" 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmondsburj', 
than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed  six  thou6an(i 
men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the  queen's,  which  amounted 
to  double  the  number.  The  counsellors  immediately  laid 
Itold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from  confine- 
ment, and  to  return  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  their 
lawful  sovereign.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
discovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  thoy  re- 
ceived to  proclaim  Mary.  The  people  expressed  their 
approbation  by  shouts  of  applause.  Even  Suffolk,  who 
commanded  in  the  lower,  finding  resistance  fruitless,  open- 
ed the  gates,  and  declared  for  the  queen.  The  lady  Jane, 
after  the  vain  pageantry  of  wearing  a  crown  during  ten 
days,  returned  to  a  private  life  with  more  satisfaction  than 
she  felt  when  the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her ;  and  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  Northumberland  with  orders 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  despaired  of  suc- 
I,  was  deserted  by  ^U  his  followers,  and  had  alreeulv 
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proclaimed  the  queen,  with  exterior  marks  of  joy  and 

t<atisfaction. 

The  people  every  where,  on  the  queen^s  approach  to 
l^ondon,  gave  sensible  expressions  of  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment ;  and  the  lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  horse.  The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into 
custody  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  feU  on  his  knees 
to  the  earl  of  Amndel,  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  abjectly 
l)cgged  his  life.  At  the  same  time  were  committed  the 
eiu-i  of  Warwick,  his  eldest  son ;  lord  Ambrose  and  lord 
Henry  Dudley,  two  of  liis  younger  sons ;  sir  Andrew  Dtid- 
h^y,  his  brother ;  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  sir  John  GUites, 
The  queen  afterwards  confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  lady 
J  fine  Gray,  and  lord  Guilford  Dudley.  But  Maiy  was 
desirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  acquire  i^opu- 
hirity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency ;  and  because  the 
counsellors  pleaded  constraint  as  an  excuse  for  their  trea- 
son, bhe  extended  her  pardon  to  most  of  them.  Suffolk 
(I wed  his .  liberty  to  the  contempt  of  his  incapacity ;  but 
Northumberland  was  too  powerful  and  dangerous  to  be 
pardoned ;  he  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  executed.  Sir 
Thomas  Palmer  and  sir  John  Gates  suffered  with  him. 
Sentence  was  also  pronounced  against  the  lady  Jane  and 
lord  Guilford ;  hut  the  execution  of  it  was  at  present 
deferred. 

The  joy  arising  from  the  succession  of  tlie  lawful  heir 
did  not  prevent  the  people  from  feeling  great  anxiety 
concerning  the  state  of  religion  ;  and  the  nation  dreaded 
not  only  the  abolition,  but  the  persecution  of  the  cstablish- 
fd  religion,  from  the  zeal  of  Maiy ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  discovered  her  intentions.  Gardiner,  Bonner, 
Tonstal,  and  others,  were  reinstated  in  their  sees ;  and 
( /ranmer,  whose  merits  to  the  queen  during  tlie  reign  of 
Ffenry  had  been  considerable,  was  tried  for  the  part  which 
he  had  acted  in  concurring  with  lady  Jane,  and  pronounced 
fl;uilty  of  high  treason.  The  execution  of  the  sentence, 
however,  did  not  follow  ;  and  Cranmer  was  reserved  for  a 
more  cruel  punishment. 

Several  English  prolestants,  foreseeing  a  persecution  of 
the  reformers,  took  shelter  in  foreign  parts ;  and  af&irs 
wore  a  dismal  aspect  for  the  reformation.  Tn  opening  tlie 
parliament,  the  court  showed  a  contempt  of  the  laws,  hy 
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tdebratiBg  b^re  the  two  houses  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
ia  the  Latin  tongue,  attended  with  all  the  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies,  though  abolished  bj  act  of  parliament. 
Taylor,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  having  refused  to  kneel  at  this 
service,  was  sever^  handled,  and  was  violently  thrust 
out  of  the  house.  The  queen,  however,  still  retained  the 
title  of  ^supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  it 
was  generally  pretended,  that  the  intention  of  the  court 
vas  onlf  to  restore  religion  to  the  same  condition  in  wliich 
it  had  been  left  by  Henry ;  but  that  the  other  abuses  of 
popery,  which  were  the  most  grievous  to  the  nation,  would 
never  be  revived. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a  popular 
mature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  treason  not  con- 
tained in  the  statute  of  Edwurd  HL,  and  every  species  of 
felony  that  did  not  subsist  before  the  first  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  All  the  statutes  of  king  Edwcu^,  with  regard  to 
religion,  were  repealed  by  one  vote.  The  attainder  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  reversed ;  and  this  act  of  justice  was 
more  reasonable,  than  the  declaring  of  that  attainder  inva- 
lid, without  farther  authority. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houses  with 
the  queen's  inclinations,  they  were  determined  not  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  her  pleasure  in  the  choice  of  a  husband. 
There  were  three  matches,  concerning  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Mary  had  deliberated  after  her  accession.    The 
first  person  proposed  to  her  was  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
-whose  person  and  address  had  visibly  gained   on   the 
qtieen's  affections ;  but  that  nobleman  neglected  the  ad«> 
vantage,   and   attached   himself  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
whose  youth  and  agreeable  conversation  he  preferred  to 
^U  the  power  and  grandeur  of  her  sister ;  the  second  was 
car£nal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priest's  orders,  but 
who,  having  contracted  habits  of  study  and  retirement, 
was  represented  to  the  queen  as  unsuitable  to  the  business 
of  a  court ;   the  third  was  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V. ;  and  this  alliance  was  not  only  desired  by  the 
emperor,  but  strenuously  recommended  by  Gardiner,  who 
had  become  prime  minister,  and  was  readily  embraced  by 
Mary  herself.     The  commons  were  alarmed  that  the  queen 
had  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign  alliance ;  and  they  sent 
a  committee  to  remonstrate  in  strong  terms  against  that 
dangerous  measure.    To  prevent  farther  applications  of  the 
19 
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same  kind,  she  thonght  proper  to  diiaolre  the  paiIianMiit# 
After  the  parliament  was  dismisBed,  the  new  laws  with 
leg&Td  to  religion  were  openly  put  in  execution.  The  ma0» 
was  every  where  re-established;  and  marriage  was  de- 
Glared  to  he  incompatible  with  any  spiritual  office. .  This 
violent  and  sudden  change  of  religion  inspired  the  protest 

tants  with  great  discontent ;  but  the  Spanish  match 
tk.^  was  a  point  of  more  general  concern,  and  dififased 

universal  apprehensions  for  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamoaTf  the 
articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourably  as  posoble 
for  the  interest  and  security,  and  even  grandeur,  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  agreed  that  though  Philip  should  have  ihe 
title  of  king,  the  administration  should  be  entirdy  in  the 
queen ;  that  no  foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoying 
'  any  office  in  the  kingdom ;  that  no  innovation  shoura  be 
made  in  the  English  laws,  customs,  and  privileges ;  that 
Philip  should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her  con- 
sent, nor  any  of  her  children  without  the  consent  of  tibe 
nobility ;  that  the  male  issue  of  this  marriage  should  in- 
herit, together  with  England,  both  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  should  die,  and  his  line  be  extinct,  the 
queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should  inherit 
Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Philip. 
These  articles,  however,  gave  no  satisfaction ;  and  com- 
plaints were  every  where  diffused  that  England  would  be- 
come a  province,  and  a  province  to  a  kingdom  which 
usually  exercised  the  most  violent  authority  over  all  her 
dependent  dominions.  Some  persons,  more  turbulent  than 
the  rest,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  rise  in  arms,  and  deelare 
against  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  purposed  to  raise  Kent ;  sir  Peter  Carew,  Devon- 
shire ;  and  they  engaged  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  the  hopes 
of  recovering  the  crown  for  the  lady  Jane,  to  attempt  rais- 
ing the  midland  counties.  Carew's  rebellion  was  soon 
suppressed ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  into  France.  Suf- 
folk endeavoured  to  raise  the  people  in  the  counties  of 
Warwick  and  Leicester ;  biri  ueing  close.y  pursued  by  th* 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse, 
he  was  taken,  and  carried  prisoner  to  I^ondon.  Wyal 
^Yv^s  at  first  more  successful  iji  his  attempt ;  and  havin* 
published  a  declaration  at  Maidstone,  in  Rent,  against  the 
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rm^a  evil  coonaellors,  and  against  the  Spanish  matcht 
people  began  to  flock  to  his  standard.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  with  sir  Henry  Jernegan,  was  sent  against  him, 
at  tike  head  of  the  guards  and  some  other  troops,  reinforced 
with  five  hundred  Londoners  commanded  by  Bret.  The 
Londoners,  however,  deserted  to  Wyat,  and  declared  that 
thOT  would  not  contribute  to  enslave  their  native  country ; 
and  Norfolk,  dreading  the  contagion  of  the  example,  im- 
mediately retreated  with  his^trpops,  and  took  shelter  in 
the  city. 

After  this  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially of  the  Londoners,  who  were  mostly  protcstants,  Wyat 
wag  encouraged  to  proceed :  he  led  his  forces  to  South- 
wark,  but  finding  that  the  bridge  was  secured  against  him, 
and  that  the  city  was  overawed,  he  marched  up  to  King- 
ston, where  he  passed  the  river  with  four  thousand  men ; 
and  returning  towards  London,  hoped  to  encourage  his 

Kisans,  who  had  engaged  to  declare  for  him.  lie  had, 
ever,  imprudently  wasted  so  much  time,  that  the  cri- 
tical season,  on  which  all  popular  commotions  depend, 
was  entirely  lost,  and  his  followers  insensibly  falling  off; 
he  was  taken  prisoner  near  Temple  btir,  and  soon  after, 
executed,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  adherents.  ^ 

The  lady  Elizabeth  had  been,  during  some  time,  treated 
with  great  harshness  by  her  sister.  Mary  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  this  rebellion :  and  hoping  to  involve  Eliza- 
beth in  some  appearance  of  guilt,  committed  her  to  the 
tower ;  but  the  princess  made  so  good  a  defence  before 
the  council,  who  examined  her,  that  the  queen  found  her- 
self under  the  necessity  of  releasing  her.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  send  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  a  marriage  was 
offered  her  with  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  when  she  de- 
clined the  proposal,  she  was  committed  to  custody  under 
a  strong  guard  at  Woodstock. 

This  rebellion  proved  fatal  to  the  lady  Jane  Gray  and 
her  husband.  She  was  warned  to  prepare  for  death  ;  a 
doom  which  she  had  long  expected,  and  which  the  inno- 
cence of  her  life,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed,  rendered  nowise  unwelcome  to  her. 
The  queen's  zeal,  under  colour  of  tender  mercy  to  the 
'.  prisoner's  soul,  induced  her  to  send  divines  who  harassed 
her  with  perpetual  disputation*  The  lady  Jane,  however, 
bad  presence  of  mind,  in  those  mtelancholy  eircumstances, 
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not  only  to  defend  her  religion  1^  all  the  topics  then  m 
use,  but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister  in  the  Gkeek 
language ;  in  which,  besides  sending  her  a  copy  of  the 
scriptures  in  that  tongue,  she  exhorted  her  to  maintain, 
in  every  fortune,  a  like  steady  perseverance.     On  the  day 
of  her  execution,  her   husband,  lord  Guilford,   desired 
permission  to  see  her ;  but  she  refused  her  consent,  and 
informed  him  by  a  message,  that  the  tenderness  of  their 
parting  would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  both,  and  would 
too  much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy  which 
their  approaching  end  required :  their  separation,  she  said, 
would  be  only  for  a  moment ;  and  they  would  soon  rejoin 
each  other  in  a  scene  where  their  affections  would  be  fiur 
ever  united,  and  where  death,  disappointment,  and  mis- 
fortwies,  could  no  longer  have  access  to  them,  or  disturb 
their  eternal  felicity.     She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execu- 
tion :  and  having  given  him  from  the  window  some  token 
of  her  remembrance,  she  waited  with  tranquility  till  hcyr 
own  appointed  hour  should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate.     She 
even  saw  his  lieadless  body  carried  back  in  a  cart,  and 
found  herself  more  confirmed,  by  the  reports  which  she 
heard  of  the  constancy  of  his  end,  than  shaken  by  so  tender 
and  melancholy  a  spectacle.      Sir  John  Gage,    consta- 
ble of  the  tower,  when  he  led  her  to  execution,  desired 
her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small  present,  which  he  might 
keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her ;  she  gave  him  her 
table-book,  on  which  she  had  just  written  three  sentences 
ou  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body ;  one  in  Greek,  another 
in  Latin,  a  third  in  English.     The  purport  of  them  was, 
that  human  justice  was  against  his  body,  but  divine  mercy 
would  be  favourable  to  his  soul ;  that  if  her  fault  deserved 
punishment,  her  youth  at  least,  and  her  imprudence,  were 
worthy  of  excuse ;  and  that  God  and  posterity,  she  trusted, 
M'ould  show  her  favour.     On  the  scaffold  she  made  a 
speech  to  the  spectators,  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  dis- 
position led  her  to  take  the  blame  wholly  on  herself,  with- 
out uttering  one  complaint  against  the  severity  with  which 
she  had  been  treated ;  and  then,  with  a  steady  and  serene 
countenance,  she  submitted  to  the  stroke  of  death. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  tried  and  condemned^  and  soon 
after  executed ;  and  the  tower  and  all  the  prisons  were 
filled  with  nobility  and  gentry,  whom  their  interest  with 
the  nation  rendered  objects  of  suspicion.      The  queen, 
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fladinff  that  die  was  universally  hated,  determined  to  de 
{Hrive  me  people  of  resistance,  by  ordering  general  mus^ 
terst  and  directing  the  commissioners  to  seize  their  arms,  i 

The  ministry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  disposition  in 
the  new  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtating  this  object,  the  emperor 
distributed  above  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  luribes 
and  pensions  among  the  members.  Gardiner,  the  chan- 
cellor, opened  the  session  by  a  speech,  in  which  he  ob- 
served, that  in  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  different  pretenders,  it  was  necessary  to 
invest  the  queen,  by  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing  of  the 
crown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor.  The  parliament, 
however,  who  knew  her  extreme  hatred  to  Elizabeth,  and 
the  probability  of  her  making  a  will  in  her  husband's  fa- 
vour, and  thereby  rendering  England  for  ever  a  province 
to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  Gardi- 
ner^s  proposal ;  and,  the  more  effectually  to  cut  off  Philip'n 
hopes,  they  passed  a  law,  *'  that  her  majesty,  as  their  only 
queen,  should  solely,  and  as  a  sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown 
and  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre-eminences, 
dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in  as  large  and 
ample  manner  after  her  marriage,  without  any  title  or 
claim  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant  by 
courtesy,  or  by  any  other  means."  ♦ 

The  queen,  finding  the  parliament  less  subservient  than 
•he  wished,  finished  the  session  by  dissolving  them  ;  and 
•he  employed  all  her  thoughts  on  receiving  Don  Philip, 
whose  arrival  she  hourly  expected.  She  waited  with  the 
utmost  impatience  for  the  completion  of  the  marriage ;  and 
every  obstacle  was  to  her  a  source  of  anxiety  and  discon- 
tent. She  complained  of  Philip's  delays  as  affected ;  and 
she  could  not  conceal  her  vexation,  that  though  she 
brought  him  a  kingdom  as  her  dowry,  he  treated  her  with 
guch  neglect,  that  he  had  never  yet  favoured  her  with  a  sin- 
gle letter.  Her  health,  and  even  her  understanding,  were 
visibly  hurt  by  this  extreme  impatience ;  and  she  was 
struck  with  a  new  apprehension  lest  her  person,  impaired 
by  time  and  blasted  by  sickness,  should  prove  disagreea- 
t|le  to  her  future  consort.  Her  glass  discovered  to  her  how 
haggard  she  was  become ;  and  when  she  remarked  the 
decay  of  her  beauty,  she  knew  not  whether  she  ought  more 
to  desire  or  apprehend  the  arrival  of  Philip* 
19» 
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At  last,  news  was  brought  the  queen  of  Philip*s  aflnhral 
at  Southampton.  A  few  days  after  they  were  married  at 
Westminster,  and  having  made  a  pompous  entiy  into  Lon- 
don, she  carried  him  to  Windsor,  the  place  in  which  thejr 
afterwards  resided.  The  prince's  behaviour  was  ill-cal- 
culated to  remove  the  prejudices  which  the  English  nation 
had  entertained  against  him.  He  was  distant  and  reserved 
in  his  address ;  and  so  entrenched  himself  in  form  and 
ceremony,  that  he  was  in  a  manner  inaccessible ;  but  this 
circumstance  rendered  him  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
queen,  who  desired  to  have  no  company  but  her  husband's, 
und  who  was  impatient  when  she  met  with  any  inteirup- 
tion  to  her  fondness. 

Mary  soon  found  that  Philip^s  ruling  pai^sion  was  ani- 
l>itJon ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  gratifjring  him,  and 
securing  his  affections,  was  to  render  him  master  of  Eng- 
land. For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  favourite  object, 
she  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  of  finding  Uicra 
entirely  compliant ;  but  the  hatred  to  the  Spaniaids  Mill 
prevailed,  and  the  queen  failed  in  the  endeavour  to  get 
iicr  husband  declared  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  That 
assembly,  however,  was  more  obsequious  in  regard  to  reli- 
i>  ion :  it  had  reversed  the  attainder  of  cardintd  Pole,  who 
liad  come  over  invested  witli  legatine  powers  from  the 
pope ;  and  who,  after  being  introduced  to  the  king  and 
<^)ueen,  invited  the  parliament  to  reconcile  themselves  and 
the  kingdom  to  the  apostolic  see,  from  which  they  had 
lieen  so  long  and  so  unhappily  divided.  This  message  was 
taken  in  good  part ;  and  both  houses  voted  an  add^ss  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  most  horrible  defection  from  the  true  church ;  and 
i>raying  their  majesties  to  intercede  with  the  holy  father 
tor  the  absolution  and  forgiveness  of  their  penitent  sui>- 
jects.  The  request  was  easily  granted.  The  legate,  in 
the  name  of  his  holiness,  gave  the  parliament  and  lungdom 
absolution,  freed  them  from  all  censures,  and  received 
them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

The  queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  issue  made  her 
fondly  give  credit  to  every  appearance  of  pregnancy ;  and 
when  the  legate  was  introduced  to  her,  she  fancied  that  she 
felt  the  embryo  stir  in  her  womb.  Great  rejoicings  were 
made  on  tliis  occasion  ;  but  the  nation  remained  somewhat 
incredulous.     The  belief,  however,  of  her  pregnancy  was 
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lield  with  all  possible  care;  and  was  one  artifice  by 
lich  Philip  endeavoiired  to  support  his  authority  in  the 
ogdom.     The  parliament  passed  a  law,  which,  in  case  of 
e  queen's  demise,  appointed  him  protector  during 
e  minority ;  and  the  king  and  queen,  finding  that  ^]r^ 
ej  could  obtain  no  farther  concessions,  came  un-     ^^ 
pectedly  to  Westminster  and  dissolved  them. 
The  success  of  Gardiner  in  governing  the  parliament, 
id  engaging  them  to  concur  both  in  the  Spanish  match, 
id  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion,  had 
ised  his  character  above  that  of  Pole,  who  was  regarded 
ther  as  a  good  man  than  a  great  minister.     The  latter 
IS  reiy  isincere  in  his  religious  principles,  and  tliought 
BC  no  consideration  of  human  policy  ought  ever  to  come 
competition  with  the  catholic  doctrines ;  whilst  Gardi- 
r,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his  religion  sub- 
rvient  to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  advancement.     Yet 
e  benevolent  disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to  advise  a  tole- 
tion  of  the  heretical  tenets,  which  he  highly  blamed ; 
lile  the  severe  manners  of  Gardiner  inclined  him  to  sup- 
Tt  by  persecution  that  religion  which  in  reality  he  re- 
irded  with  great  indifference. 

The  arguments  and  views  of  Gardiner  were  more  agrec- 
Ae  to  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip ;  and  the 
heme  of  toleration  was  entirely  rejected.  It  was  deter- 
ined  to  let  loose  the  laws  in  their  full  vigour  against  the 
formed  religion ;  and  England  was  soon  filled  with  scenes 
horror,  which  have  ever  since  rendered  the  catholic  re- 
gion the  object  of  deserved  detestation. 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  lii.'^ 
Tty  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning,  was  the  first  victiin 
tlie  persecutors.  This  man,  besides  the  care  of  liis  own 
eservation,  lay  under  other  powerful  temptations  to  re- 
nt :  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  ten  chil- 
en ;  yet  such  was  his  serenity  after  his  condemnation. 
At  the  jailors,  it  is  said,'Vaked  him  from  a  sound  sleep, 
len  the  hour  of  his  execution  approached.  He  had  de- 
-ed  to  see  his  wife  before  he  died ;  but  Gardiner  told 
m,  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  could  not  possibly  haVe  a 
ife ;  thus  adding  insult  to  cruelty. 
Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  tried  at  the  same 
ne  with  Rogers ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own  diocess  to  be 
:ecuted.     This  circumstance  was  contiived  to  strike  tlw 
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greater  terror  into  his  flock ;  but  it  was  a  source  of  eonao  - 
lation  to  Hooper,  who  rejoiced  in  giring  testinioDy  hj  his 
death  to  that  doctrine  which  he  had  formerlj.  preached 
among  them.     When  he  was  tied  to  the  stoke,  a  stool  was 
set  before  him,  and  the  queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it,  which 
it  was  still  in  his  power  to  merit  bj  a  recantation ;  but  lie 
ordered  it  to  be  removed ;  and  cheerfullj  prepared  himself 
for  that  dreadful  punishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced. 
He  suffered  it  iu  its  full  severity :  the  wind  which  was 
violent,  blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds  from  his  body ;  the 
faggots  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  easily;  all  his  lower 
parts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals  were  attacked;  but 
he  was  heard  to  pray,  and  to  exhort  the  people,  till  his 
tongue,  swollen  with  the  violence  of  his  agony,  could  no 
longer  permit  him  utterance. 

Sanders  was  burnt  at  Coventry:  a  pardon  was  also 
offered  him ;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced  the  stake, 
saying,  "  Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ !  welcome  everlast- 
ing life  r'  Taylor,  parson  of  Hadley,  was  punished  by  fire 
in  that  place,  surrounded  by  his  former  friends  and  pa- 
rishioners. Philpot,  eu*chdeacon  of  Winchester,  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  and  suffered  at  Smithfield.  The 
imputed  crime  for  which  almost  all  the  protestants  were 
condemned,  was  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence. 

Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  expected  that  a  few  examples 
would  strike  terror  into  the  reformers,  finding  the  work 
daily  multiply  upon  him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  ou 
others,  chiefly  on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
and  of  a  brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tor* 
ments  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  He  sometimes  whipped 
the  prisoners  with  his  own  hands,  till  he  was  tired  with  the 
violence  of  the  exercise:  he  tore  out  the  beard  of  a  weaver 
who  refused  to  relinquish  his  relig'on ;  and  that  he  might 
give  hiin  a  specimen  of  burning,  he  held  his  hand  to  the 
candle  till  the  sinews  and  veins  shrunk  and  burst. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  in  this  work  all  the  cruel- 
tics  practised  iu  England  during  the  three  years  that  these 
persecutions  lasted.  Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David^s,  was 
Imrned  in  his  own  diocess.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and 
l^atimer,  formerly  bishop  of  Worcester,  two  prelates  cele^ 
brated  for  learning  and  virtue,  perished-  together  in  t^M 
same  flames  at  Oxford,  and  supported  each  other's  con» 
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•tanef  by  dieir  mutual  exhortations.  Latimer,  when  tied 
to  the  stake,  called  to  his  companion,  **  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Inother ;  we  shall  this  day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England, 
asi  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never  be  extinguished.*' 
-  The  tender  sex  itself,  as  they  have  commonly  greater 
propensity  to  religion,  produced  many  exam])les  of  the 
most  inflexible  courage  in  supporting  the  profession  of  their 
faith  against  all  the  persecutors.  One  execution  in  par- 
ticular was  attended  with  circumstances  wJiicli,  even  at 
that  time,  excited  astonishment  by  reason  of  tiieir  unusual 
barbarity.  A  Woman  in  Guernsey,  being  near  the  time  of 
her  labour,  when  brought  to  the  stake. was  thrown  into  such 
agitation  by  the  torture  that  her  belly  burst,  and  she  was 
delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards 
immediately  snatched  the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  at- 
tempted to  save  it ;  but  a  magistrate,  who  stood  by,  order- 
ed it  to  be  thrown  back,  being  determined,  he  said,  that 
nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from  so  obstinate  and 
heretical  a  parent. 

These  barbarities,  committed  in  the  name  of  a  religion 
which  abjures  them,  excited  horror  in  the  nation,  and  ren- 
dered the  Spanish  government  daily  more  odious.  Philip, 
sensible  of  the  hatred  which  he  incurred,  ordered  his  con- 
fessor to  deliver,  in  his  presence,  a  sermon  in  favour  of 
toleration ;  but  this  shallow  artifice  failed  of  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  comt  threw  off  the  mask.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  England ;  and  a 
commission  was  appointed,  by  authority  of  the  queen's 
prerogative,  more  effectually  to  extirpate  heresy ;  but  the 
court  devised  a  more  expeditious  and  summary  method  of 
supporting  orthodoxy  than  even  the  inquisition  itself. 
They  issued  a  proclamation  against  books  of  heresy,  trea- 
son, and  sedition,  declaring,  *'  that  whosoever  had  any  of 
these  boolis,  and  did  not  presently  burn  them,  without 
reading  them,  or  showing  them  to  any  other  pereon,  should 
be  esteemed  rebels ;  and  without  any  farther  delay  be 
executed  .by  martial  law," 

In  the  space  of  three  years,  jt  is  computed  that  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  persons  were  brought  to  the 
stake ;  besides  those  who  were  punished  by  imprisonment, 
fines,  and  confiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered  by 
fire  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen,  eight  lay 
gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one  hundred  husband- 
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men,  servants,  and  labourers,  fiftj-fiye  women,  and  finr 
children. 

The  burning  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  method  of 
reconciling  the  kingdom  to  the  Romish  communion ;  and 
liitle  solicitation  was  requisite  to  engage  the  pope  to  recem 
the  strayed  flock.  However,  Paul  IV.,  who  now  j&Ued  the. 
papul  chair,  insisted  that  the  property  and  possessions  of  the 
church  should  be  restored  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  This 
demand  had  little  influence  on  the  nation,  but  operated 
powerfully  on  the  queen',  who  was  determined,  in  order  to 
case  her  conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church-lands  which 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  the  more  tp 
display  her  zeal,  she  erected  anew  some  convents  and 
monasteries,  notwithstanding  the  low  condition  of  the  ex* 
ohe({uer.  When  this  measure  was  debated  in  coonci], 
some  members  objected,  that  if  such  a  considerable  part 
of  the  revenue  were  dismembered,  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
would  fall  to  decay ;  but  the  queen  replied,  that  she  pre- 
ferred the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as 
Erigland. 

Persecution  had  now  become  extremely  odious  to  the 
nation ;  and  the  eflV^cts  of  the  public  discontent  appeared 
ill  the  new  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster. 
A  bill  was  passed,  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits,  and  all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown ;  but  though  this  matter  directly 
concerned  none  but  the  queen  herself,  great  opposition  was 
made  to  the  bill  in  the  house  of  commons.  An  application 
heAng  made  for  a  subsidy  during  two  years,  and  for  two 
fifteenths,  the  latter  was  refused  by  the  commons ;  and 
many  members  said,  that  while  the  crown  was  thus  de- 
.spoihng  itself  of  its  revenue,  it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches 
upon  it.  The  queen,  finding  the  intractable  humour  of 
the  commons,  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which  prevailed  in  parliamept, 
was  the  more  vexatious  to  Mary,  as  Philip,  tired  of  her 
importunate  love  and  jealousy,  and  finding  hi^  authority 
extremely  limited  in  England,  had  left  her,  and  gone  over 
to  Flanders.  The  indifference  and  neglect  of  her  husband, 
added  to  the  disappointment  in  her  imagined  pregnancy, 
threw  her  into  a  deep  melancholy ;  and  she  gave  vent  to 
her  spleen,  by  daily  enforcing  the  persecutions  against 
the  protestants,  and  even  by  expressions  of  rage  against  aU 
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W  iabjectSy  by  whom  she  knew  henelf  to  be  hated,  an<i 
whose  opposition^  in  refusing  an  entire  compliance  witli 
Philip)  was  the  cause,  she  believed,  whj  he  had  alienated 
Us  iB^ctions  from  her,  and  afforded  her  so  little  of  his 
eompany.  The  less  return  her  love  met  with,  the  more  it 
increased ;  and  she  passed  most  of  her  time  in  solitude, 
\diere  she  gave  vent  to  her  passion,  either  in  tcais,  or  iu 
writing  fond  epistles  to  Philip,  who  seldom  returned  her 
any  answer,  and  sc€ux;ely  deigned  to  pretend  any  sentiment 
of  love,  or  even  of  gratitude,  towards  her.  The  chief  part 
of  govemmentto  which  she  attended,  was  the  extorting  of 
money  from  her  people,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands ; 
fiuid  as  the  parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  scanty  sup- 
plyr  she  had  recourse  to  expedients  very  violent  and  irre- 
guliir.  She  levied  loans  and  exacted  contributions  with 
the  greatest  rapacity ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  she  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had  no  other  occasion  for 
money,  than  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  husband,  who  at* 
tended  only  to  his  own  convenience,  and  showed  himself 
indifferent  to  her  interests. 

Philip  was  now  become  master  of  all  the  wealtli  of  the 
new  world,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
dominions  in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  resignation  ^  1^ 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who,  though  still  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  had  taken  a  disgust  to  the  world,  and 
wafl  determined  to  seek,  in  the  tranquility  of  retreat,  for 
that  happiness  which  he  hod  in  vain  pursued  amidst  the 
tamults  of  war,  and  the  restless  projects  of  ambition. 
ndUp,  finding  himself  threatened  with  a  war  with  France, 
was  desirous  of  embarking  England  in  the  quan*el ;  and 
though  the  queen  was  extremely  averse  to  tlic  measure, 
yet  she  was  incapable  of  resisting  her  husband's  imi>ortu- 
nity.  But  she  had  little  weight  with  her  council,  and  still 
leas  with  her  people ;  and  a  new  act  of  barbarit}%  of  which 
the  was  guilty,  rendered  her  government  extremely  un- 
popular. 

Cranmer  had  long  been  detained  prisoner;  but  the 
queen  now  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment ;  and 
m  order  tae  more  fully  to  satiate  her  vengeance,  she  re- 
solved to  punish  him  for  heresy,  rather  than  for  treason. 
He  was  cited  by  the  pope  to  stand  his  trial  at  Rome ;  and 
Plough  he  was  known  to  be  kept  in  close  custody  at  Ox- 
ford, he  was,  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned  as  con- 
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tumacious.  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  Thirteby,  of 
Ely,  were  sent  to  degrade  him  ;  and  the  former  executed 
the  melancholy  ceremony  with  all  the  joy  and  exultation 
which  suited  his  savage  nature.  The  implacable  spirit  of 
the  queen,  not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  that  dreadful 
sentence  to  which  he  was  condemned,  prompted  her  to 
seek  the  ruin  of  his  honour,  and  the  infamy  of  his  name. 
Persons  were  employed  to  attack  him  by  flattery,  insipua- 
tion,  and  address ;  by  representing  the  dignities  to  which 
liis  character  still  entitled  him,  if  he  would  merit  them  fay  a 
recantation ;  and  by  giving  hopes  of  long  enjoying  those 
powerful  friends  whom  his  beneficent  disposition  had  at- 
tached to  him  during  the  course  of  his  prosperity.  Oret' 
come  by  the  fond  love  of  life,  and  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  those  tortures  which  awaited  him,  he  allowed,  in  an  un- 
guarded hour,  the  sentiments  of  nature  to  prevail  over  his 
resolution,  and  agreed  to  subscribe  the  doctrines  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  of  the  real  presence.  The  C(Mut, 
equally  perfidious  and  cruel,  were  determined  that  his 
recantation  should  avail  him  nothing ;  and  they  sent  him 
orders  that  he  should  be  required  to  acknowledge  his 
errors  in  church  before  the  whole  people,  and  that  he 
should  thence  be  immediately  carried  to  execution.  Whe- 
tiier  Crannicr  had  received  a  secret  intimation  of  their 
design,  or  had  repented  of  his  weakness,  he  surprised  the 
audience  by  a  contrary  declaration.  He  said,  tliat  he  was 
well  apprized  of  the  obedience  which  he  owed  to  his  sove- 
reign and  the  laws ;  but  this  duty  extended  no  farther  than 
to  submit  patiently  to  their  commands,  and  to  bear,  with- 
out resistance,  whatever  hardships  they  should  impose 
upon  him  ;  that  a  superior  duty,  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  his  Maker,  obliged  him  to  speak  truth  on  all  occasions, 
and  not  relinquish,  by  a  base  denial,  the  holy  doctrine 
which  the  Supreme  Being  had  revealed  to  mankind ;  that 
there  was  one  miscarriage  in  his  life,  of  which,  above  all 
others,  he  severely  repented — ^the  insincere  declaration  of 
faith  to  whicli  he  had  the  weakness  to  consent,  and  which 
the  fear  of  death  alone  had  extorted  from  him ;  that  he 
took  this  opportunity  of  atoning  for  his  error,  by  a  sincere 
and  open  recantation ;  and  was  willing  to  seal  with  his 
blood,  that  doctrine  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be  com- 
municated from  heaven ;  and  that,  as  his  hand  had  erred, 
by  betraying  his  heart,  it  should  first  be  punished,  by  a  se- 
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vera  fiiit  jiist  doom,  and  should  first  pay  the  forfeit  of  its 

oflknceB.     He  was  thence  led  to  the  stake,  amidst  the  in- 

rndts  of  the  catholics ;  and  having  now  summoned  up  all 

ifae  force  of  his  mind,  lie  bore  their  scorn,  as  well  as  the 

torture  of  his  punishment,  with  singular  fortitude.     He 

stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  without  betraying,  either  by 

hiB  countenance  or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or 

even  of  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it  was  entirely 

ooniBumed.     His  thoughts  seemed  wholly  occupied  with 

r8fl.ecdonB  on  his  former  fault,  and  he  called  aloud  several 

times,  ^*this  hand  has  offended."     Satisfied  with  that 

atonement,  he  then  discovered  a  serenity  in  his  counte- 

aafice;.  and  when  the  fire  attacked  his  body,  he  seemed 

to  be  qvKifee  insensible  of  his  outward  sufferings,  and  by  the 

force  of  hope  and  resolution,  to  have  collected  his  mind 

uhogether  within  itself,  and  to  repel  the  fury  of  the  flames. 

It  is  pretended,  that  after  his  body  was  consumed,  his 

heart  was  found  entire  and  untouched  amidst  the  ashes ; 

an  «tent  which,  as  it  was  the  emblem  of  his  constancy, 

was  fondly  believed  by  the  zealous  protestants.     Cranmcr 

was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  merit.     He  was  adorned 

with  candour,  sincerity,  and  beneficence,  and  all  those 

virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  useful  and  amiable 

in  society.     His  moral  qualities  procured  him  universal 

respect;  and  his  learning  and  capacity  entitled  him  to  the 

esteem  of  mankind. 

After 'Cranmer's  death,  cardinal  Pole  was  installed  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  England ;  but,  though  he  was  averse  to  all  san- 
guinary methods  of  converting  heretics,  his  authority  was 
too  weak  to  oppose  the  barbarous  and  bigotted  disposition 
of  the  queen  and  her  counsellors.     In  order  to  engage  tlie 
nation  m  the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  Philip  hod 
eome  to  London ;  and  he  told  the  queen,  that  if  he  wero 
not  gratified  in  this  request,  he  would  never  more 
set  foot  in  England.     After  employing  menaces  -I'sci 
and  artifices,  Mary's  importunity  prevailed ;  war 
was  declared   against  Ffance;   and  preparations  were 
made  for  invading  that  kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  exceeded 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  in  order  to  support 
the  war,  the  queen  levied  money  by  the  most  arbitrary  and 
Tiolent  methods.     She  obliged  the  city  of  London  to  su^ 


ply  her  with  mty  thouiNuid  pound!  on  her  Imabtaifk  j&a^ 
try ;  she  levied,  before  the  kgal  time,  the  second  jmt^tt 
subsidy  voted  by  parliament ;  she  issued  anew  many  piirjr- 
seals,  by  which  she  procured  loans  from  the  people ;  and 
having  equipped  a  fleet,  which  she  could  not  victual,  1^ 
reason  of  the  deamess  of  provisions,  she  seised  all  w 
com  she  could  find  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying 
any  price  to  the  owners.  By  aU  these  expedients,  assiatod 
by  the  power  of  presang,  she  levied  an  army  of  tmi  thou- 
sand men,  which  she  sent  over  to  the  Low  Countries,  un 
der  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Meanwhye, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  at  home,  many  of  Aa 
most  considerable  gentry  were  thrown  into  tha  tower; 
and,  lest  they  should  be  knoivn,  they  either  werocMiried 
thither  in  the  night  time,  or  were  hood-winked  and  mvAad 
by  the  guards  who  conducted  them. 

The  king  of  Spain's  army,  after  the  juneticm  i^  the 
English,  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  who  commanded  it,  suddenly  invested  St.  Quen- 
tin.  The  constable,  Montmorency,  approached  the  j^ace 
with  his  whole  army ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  beni^gsn, 
he  was  totally  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  By  this  event, 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion ;  but  the  cautious  temper  of  Philip  allowed  the  French 
time  to  recover  their  spirits,  and  no  other  eaterpriae  of 
moment  followed  this  decisive  victoiy. 

Calais,  which  thj^  English  had  held  above  two  hundred 

years,  was  unexpectedly  invested,  and  attacked  by 

1558  ^^®  ^"^®  ^^  Guise,  who  in  eight  days,  during  the 

depth  of  winter,  made  himself  master  of  this  strong 

fortress,  though  it  had  cost  Edward  III.  a  siege  of  eleven 

months,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  had  that 

very  year  be^n  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Cressy.     The 

loss  of  this  valuable  fortress  occasioned  loud  murmurs 

among  the  English,  who  complained  of  the  improvidence 

of  the  queen  and  her  council. 

The  Scots,  excited  by  the  French,  began  to  infest  the 
borders ;  and  the  English  were  obliged  to  look  to  their 
defence  at  home,  rather  than  think  of  foreign  conquests. 
In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  closely  with  France, 
and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  latter  kingdom,  it  was 
thought  proper  by  Henry  to  celebrate  the  marriage  be- 
tween the  young  queen  and  the  dauphin ;  and  a  deputa 
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Ilni-wfi»  Mint  bj  thd  Scottish  paiiiftmeiit  to  assist  at  the 
tmoKmj^  and  to  settle  the  terms  of  Uie  contract. 
'  This  cilose  altiance  between  France  and  Scotland  threat- 
ened rety  hearij  the  repose  and  secoritf  of.  Marj ;  and  it 
"^as  foreseen,  that  though  the  factions  and  disorders  vhicli 
might  naturally  b»  expected  in  the  Scottish  goyemment, 
daring  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  would  make  its  power 
lesB  formidabie,  that  kingdom  would  at  least  alSbrd  to  the 
FVench  a  means  of  invading  England;  The  queen,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  to 
demand  of  them  some  supplies  to  her  exhausted  exck||r 
oner.  The  eonmons,  without  making  any  reflectioju  m  * 
me  past  exaetions  and  extortions,  voted,  besides  a  iiftfen^p^ 
~a  sabfiidy  of  four  shillings  iu  the  pound  on  land,  and  two 
siblings  and  eight  pence  on  goods.  The  parliament  also 
passed  an  act,  confirming  aU  the  sales  and  grants  of  crown- 
lands,  i^hich  either  were  already  made  by  the  queen,  or 
should  be  made  during  the  seven  ensuing  years. 

During  this  whole  reign,  the  nation  were  under  great 
apprehensions  with  regard  not  only  to  the  succession,  but 
the  life  of  the  lady  Elizabeth.  The  violent  hatred  which 
the  qneen  bore  to  her  appeared  on  every  occasion ;  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  that  princess  to  prevent  the 
effects  <^  Mary's  jealous  disposition.  Being  asked  her 
opinion  of  the  real  presence,  the  net  for  catching  the  pro- 
testants,  she  is  said  to  have  replied  as  follows : 

*'^  Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  tlie  queen  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail,  which  being 
joined  by  thirty  Flemish  ships,  and  carrying  six  thousand 
land  forces  on  board,  was  sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  entered 
into  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  the  ar- 
mies in  Ficardy  were  put  into  winter  quarters  till  the 
princes  should  come  to  some  agreement.  Among  othe» 
eonditions,  Henry  demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to 
its  lawful  owner ;  Philip,  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory 
to  England ;  but  in  tjj^e.  midst  of  these  negotiations,  news 
arrived  of  Mary's  death.     She  had  long  been  in  a  decli- 


ning  Btate  of  health  ;  and  (he  loss  of  Calais,  and  tfift.> 
t&5R  abaenco  of  her  huBbnncI,  brought  on  a  lingeriDK  r 

^'^  fever,  of  which  she  died,  after  a  short  aad  inglcK^'- 
riouB  reign  of  five  years,  four  luoiilhs,  and  cleten  daya.  .-^ 

Mary  posseased  few  qualities  either  estimable  oi  amit» 
bte ;  aod  her  person  waa  as  Utile  engaging  as  her  beliftf  ^ 
viour  and  address.  Obstinacy,  bigotry,  violence,  crueltj? 
malignity,  revenge,  and  tyranny,  the  fruita  of  bad  lempeif^ 
niid  a  narrow  understanding,  attach  to  her  character ;  antl- 
funidat  this  ccm plication  of  vices,  we  can  find  do  othe^ 


glBae  than  that  of  sincerity, 
^^jgder  ber  reisn,  the  ifava 

liderablc,  that  fourteen  thousand  pounds  being  oi 


pi,  the  ifaval  power  of  England  was  ^. 

lat  fourteen  thousand  pounds  being  ot^ 
to  the  repairing  and  victualling  of  the  fleet,  it  WEW^ 
computed  that  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  sAeN  . 
wards  answer  all  necosaary  charges. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OThe  rtign  of  Elizubel/i, 

Elizabeth  had  displayed  great  prudence  during  tljr 

reign  of  ber  sister ;  and  as  men  were  sensible  of  the  119-; 

uinent  danger  to  which  ahe  was  exposed,  compossion  t^^. 

wards  ber  situation,  and  concern  for  her  safety,  had  reib-- 

dered  ber  the  favourite  of  the  nation.     A  parliament  had 

been  aasemhled  a  few  days  before  Mary's  death ; 

15^  """^  when  that  event  was  notified  to  them,  scarcely 

an   interval  of  regret  appeared  ;    the   two   houses  * 

immediately  resounded  with  ^e  joyfol  BMhnmtiom  of 

*'God  save  queen  Elizabeth;  long  and  hi^ily  B117 site. . 

reign  !"  The  peopk,  less  actuated  t^  faotim^  enmofd  h 

joy  still  more  genend  and  sincere.     With  K  fM^UM*  Md 

magnanimity  tnly  laudable,  Elizabeth  batwia^DKn/ait 

in  DHiliTioD;  but  when  tbe  bishope  came' to  Imaha^-.flMi* 

■aace  to  ber,  she  turned  away  frUn  Bonner,  sa  ficM^ 

man  polluted  with  blood. 

In  notifying  ber  acceasion  to  -Pbilip,  1 
•him  her  gratittide  for  the  protection  which  h 

lierj  and  that  monarch,  hoping  by  the  mean.  __ _._ 

to  obtain  that  domiidon  over  England  of  whMt'6aAi|M 
Mlpd  in  ecpoonng  Af ary,  made  berproposals  of  HMtniafB. 
-To  .theie,  however,  she  returned  *aff  obliging,  but  •nw^ 
auWor.  ■:■'■.■■ 


I,  ebe  ftZMMw'(9 
IchhebadldHMlM 

oeansofrnMi 
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'  The  edUCfttiQQ  and  conviction  of  Elizabeth  determined 
bv  to  pursue  the  measures  of  the  reformation ;  and  slie 
fifqu^Atlj  deliberated  with  sir  William  Cecil  on  the  means 
of  restoring  the  protestant  religion ;  but  she  resolved  to 
proceed  with  cautious  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  tlie  exam- 
ple of  Mary*  in  encouraging  a  violent  iuvasion  on  the  es- 
tahlished  religion.  She  recalled  those  who  had  fled  ;  she 
set  at  liberty  those  who  had  been  confined  on  account  of 
religion;  she  ordered  a  great  part  of  the  service  to  be 
read  in  JingUsh ;  and  after  enjoining  all  the  churches  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  her  own  chapel,  she  forbade  the 
host  to  bo  any  more  elevated  in  her  presence.  By  Irer 
afiabiljfy  and  address  she  gained  the  affections  of  hqj^b^ 
jectfl ;  and  she  delayed  the  entire  change  of  religion  tfll 
the  nieefting  of  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to 
assemble. 

The  elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  catholics ; 
and  the  bouses  met  in  a  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen. 
Th^y  began  the  session  with  an  unanimous  declaration, 
that  **  queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as  well  by 
the  word  of  God,  as  the  common  and  statute  laws  of  the 
realm,  tlie  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true  heir  to  the  crown, 
kiwfuUy  descended  from  the  blood-ipyal,  according  to  the 
order  of  succession  settled  in  the  thiiiy-fifth  of  Henry 
VIII."  This  act  of  recognition  was  probably  dictated  by 
the  qu^n  herself  and  her  minister ;  and  she  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  Mar}',  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her 
motlier's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  tlie  act  for- 
merly passed  against  her  own  legitimacy. 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parlicunent  was  for  suppress^ 
w%  the  monasteries  lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  to  the  queen.  This  point  being 
gtoned,  a  bill  was  next  passed,  .annexing  the  supremacy 
to  the  crown,  which  was  vested  \nth  the  whole  spiritual 
power ;  and  whoever  denied,  or  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
queen's  supremacy,  was  subjected  to  certain  pains  and 
pei»alties.  A  law  was  passed  <^nfirming  all  the  sta^kutes 
enacted  in  king  Edw^^s  time  with  regard  to  religiont 

A  solemn  aad  public  disputation  was  held  during  this 
session,  between  the  divines  ,of  the  protestaj[it  and  Aone 
of  the  catholic  communion,  in  which,  it  may  be  easily 
una^CNcI,  the  ohainpions  of  th^  former  were  entirely  triuro- 
l^iant.     Emboldened  by  this  viotory,  the  protestr^nts  TCa* 

20* 
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tared  on  biiiigiiig  a  bill  into  parliaineiit  fiii  ■1ni|iitii|f  ilm 
masS}  uhd  re-establishing  the  Utuynj  of  kiag  .'Edwanl* 
Thus,  in  one  session,  wiUiout  an^  viplence  or  tomultt  Uie : 
whole  system  of  religion  was  changed,  and  placed  on . 
another  foundation. 

The  commons  also  voted  the  queen  a  liberal  subaidy  ;  = 
but  when,  in  an  importunate  address,  they  besou||^  her  to 
fix  her  choice  of  a  husband,  she  rejected  the  proposal,-  and 
observed,  that  England  was  her  husband,  and  the  peof^ 
her  children.  She  added,  that  she  denred  no  higher  dia*- 
racter  than  to  have  it  inscribed  on  her  tombstone,  ^  Hei^ 
iffiEi  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died  a  maiden  queen/' 

MQlJile  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed  in  set- 
ting the  national  rehgion,  negotiations  for  peace  were 
carried  on  between  the  ministers  of  France,  Spain,  and. 
England.  Philip  employed  his  utmost  efforts  to  procure 
a  restitution  of  Calais  to  Engiandk  So  long  as  he  enter- 
tained hopes  of  espousing  the  queen,  he  delayed  to. con- 
clude a  peace  with  Henry ;  and  he  seemed  .willingto  con- 
tinue the  war  till  she  should  obtain  udisfoetiQn*  -  Ihit  EUr 
zabeth,  sensible  of  the  low  state  oi  her  finances,  oidend 
her  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Henry  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  It^was  agreed,  .that  Henry  i^oukl  rer 
store  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years ;  but  it  wqs 
evident,  that  this  was  onl}^  a  colourable  pretence  for  aban- 
(ioning  that  fortress.  A  peace  with  Scotland  was  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  that  with  France. 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England,  there  soon  appeared  serious  grounds  for  mis- 
understanding. The  king  of  France  ordered  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  to  quarter  the  arms  of  England  oh  alt 
their  equipages  and  liveries ;  and  as  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  next  heir  to  that  throne,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw,  tlmt 
the  king  of  France  intended,  on  the  first  opportunity,  to 
dispute  her  legitimacy,  and  her  title  to  the  cro?m.  Soon 
afber,  Francis  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France,  and 
^ill  continuing  to  assume  without  reserve  the  title  of  king 
of  England,  Uke  began  to  consider  him  and  his  queen  ac» 
her  mortal  enemies ;  and  the  jealousy  thus  excited  again&t 
the  queen  of  Scots  terminated  onty  with  the  life  of  the  un- 
fortunate Mary. 

The  present  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  afforded 
Elisabeth  a  favourable  opportunity  both  of  revenging  thei 
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injiiiyi  and  ptroykUng  for  her  6fwn  safetf .  Popeiy  was 
flrtdl  the  religioa  of  the  state  in  that  country;  but  the 
Cnglish  preachers,  who  took  shelter  in  Scotland,  on  the 
accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  had  filled  the 
urbole  lungdom  with  horror  at  the  cruelties  of  the  catho^ 
lies ;  and  bj  their  means,  the  reformation  in  that  country 
had  acquired  additional  strength,  and  even  threatened  the 
established  religion. 

About  this  critical  time,  when  the  queen-regent,  agree- 
able to  the  orders  received  from  France,  had  been  pro- 
ceeding with  rigour  against  the  protcstants,  John  Knox 
arrived  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  imbibed,  from  hi^ 
commerce  with  Calvin,  the  highest  fanaticism  of  his  sect, 
augmented  by  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  own  character. 
Hie  had  been  invited  back  to  Scotland  by  the  leaders  of 
the  reformation  ;  and  mounting  the  pulpit  at  Perth,  during 
the  present  ferment  of  men's  minds,  he  declaimed  against 
tlie  idolatry  and  other  abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  incited  his  audience  to  exert  themselves  for  its  sub- 
version. A  tumult  immediately  succeeded ;  and,  in  a  short 
time,  a  civil  war  raged  through  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  leaders  of  the  reformers,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  the  congregation,  solicited  succours  from  Eliza- 
beth; and  the  wise  council  of  the  queen  did  not  long 
deliberate  in  agreeing  to  this  request.  She  equipped  h 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ;  and  she 
assembled  at  Berwick  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Gray,  warden  of  the  east  antl 
middle  marches.  The  court  of  France,  sensible  of  the 
danger,  offered  tlie  immediate  restitution  of  Calais,  pro- 
vided she  would  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
but  she  resolutely  replied,  that  she  would  never  put  an  in- 
considerable fishing-town  in  competition  with  the  safety 
of  her  dominions.  Accordingly,  she  concluded  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  with  the  congregation,  and  receiving  from 
the  Scots  six  hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles,  slie 
ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin  their  operations. 

The  appearance  of  the  English  soon  decided  the  fate  of 
tlie  contest:    and  a  treaty  was  speedily  concluded,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  French  should  im- 
mediately evacuate  Scotland,  and  that  an  amnesty  %'esA 
should  be  granted  for  all   past  offences.      Soon 
after,  the  parliament  abolished  the  papal  jurisdiction  in 
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^.v!;.  a^^k-j^*.  yL^n  z^.iic**A  to  iftaruob  their 

f  riti^.iA  1 V.  ':.^:C  f^>#j'»  iiiVrr,  aui  Marr,  fiodiBf  i^r  lAttde 

;.it£.«4  ^j^Atcrs  t  *l4  \z-^,  9ijMJ^  to  Efarabctfa  for  a  safe 

Ki,^iStfifi :  ^>Q:  Afije  r^^>«tie^  for  aix£ver«  tfau  till  ihe  b^ 
j-j,iUP-A  t>ie  !f<!;%*v  of  f^iiriOufiriri.  the  cooJ^i  expect  ■•  fiKrour 
frofKi  A  ^.tk^^u  Tkn/f^  ki^  h^  so  iciKii  injaed.  To  tLL» 
M^ffv  r'Ssjni^  » iiit  sr<'ii^iiaJtK»tt,  "  M'iiik  God'*  pemiwioc, 
f  (>ui  r*:tnnt  v>  .S'»cU/.d  «ftho?A  her  leare  ;**  undcBilMiJK- 
i/f^  4t  C'<iUf%,  >;>/^  i0fi^**:d  tlie  EA^Uftlt  fleet  in  a  for*  and 
u:Ti\*:t\  ms^tti  at  I>i:ii.  Tbc^isri  a  widov,  ret  the  was  onlr 
iii  h'-r  ;ii;»eU:er>tb  »^ar  :  aiid  bj  Ler  bcaorr.  and  the  polite- 
i.'if^  of  >i^r  rfiafjr'.r*,  the  vu  veS  qoaliaed  to  gain  the 
iif^t-f^iouh  o(\t^r  ftuljKCtMj  i»ho  rejoittad  at  hcf  armil  anM»^ 
*'-.«: »i.  If^r  fir^t  uithaurkh  wen  eaulaied  to  etftehLfth 
'  r  f'rf  in  a  couritry  dirided  br  puUic  faffiOM  aaad  piiraxe 
fi'ifi'-i  t'ut  t}iere  ii;ii  one  circumstanee  which  boeaTed 
Marv  of  tfie  j^eiseral  (nvijor  tbat  her  agieeaUe  mannen 
;(rf'i  jiidicioiu  d/;ponTnent  entitled  her  to  eypect.  ISie  was 
w:i!l  a  [>apbt ;  and  this  ezpoMd  the  helplev  queen  to  un- 
infrio'd  fj}UUxiat\y^  which  the  bore  with  henignitj  and  pa- 
t  t'ur$'„  In  particular,  John  Kdoz,  who  possessed  an  un- 
rtfuWfWtA  author jtjr  in  the  church,  and  even  in  the  ciril 
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lirn  of  the  nation,  triuinplied  in  the  eontumelioos  abuse 
*fi  ftii;  jiov^reign,  whom  he  usuuUj  denominated  Jezebel. 

TUh  (\ii  fj'.u  of  Sc^Hj*,  deittitute  o£  the  meaiu  of  resistance, 
ixful  \tTi-j^M'A  hy  a  turi>uleut  nobilitj  and  a  bigoted  people, 
f-iiiiiJ  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tranquihtf 
^i\H  the  itrHH4:r\sdum  of  a  friendlj  connection  with  Eliza- 
\»*'JU.  .Secretary  Lidingtim  was,  therefore,  sent  to  Lon- 
don, to  pay  her  compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  her 
HtMire  of  friendship  and  a  good  correspondence ;  and  both 
Hov«;reij^iis  assumed  tlie  appearance  of  a  cordial  recon- 
'jlintion  and  friendship  with  each  other. 

i'lizabcth,  finding  that  Mary  was  sufficiently  depressed 
by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  her  suljects,  em|^a7ed  herself 
in  regulfiting  the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom.  She  fur* 
nifthed  the  arsenals  with  arms,  fortified  the  frontiers,  pro- 
moted trade  and  navigation,  and  by  building  resseb  of 
iwo9  herself,  and  suggesting  the  same  to  the  merchants* 
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die  acquired  to  herself  the  titles  of  the  restorer  of  naral 
gfcnj,  and  the  queen  of  the  northern  leas. 

Though  Elia^heth  kept  aloof  from  roarria^,  yet  she 
was  not  onlj  very  averse  to  appoint  anj  successor  to  the 
crown,  hut  was  resolved,  as  much  as  was  in  her  power, 
that  no  one,  who  could  pretend  to  the  succession,  should 
hare  any  heirs  or  successors.  The  lady  Catherine  Gray, 
younger  sister  to  lady  Jane,  having  privately  married  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  and  proving  pregnant,  they  were  both 
committed  to  the  tower.  As  Hertford  could  not  prove 
their  nuptials  within  the  time  limited,  the  issue  was  de- 
clared illegitimate ;  and  the  earl  was  confiued  for  nine 
years,  tiU  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  freeing  the  queeD  from 
all  apprehension  of  heirs  and  claimants  from  that  quarter, 
procured  him  his  liberty. 

At  this  time,  the  two  great  rival  powers  of  Eun^pe  were 
Spain  and  England.     The  bigotry  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
Philip  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  catholic  party ; 
while  Elizabeth,  from  her  reli^ous  opinions,  and  t^go 
the  conduct  which  she  pursued,  was  considered  as 
the  bulwark  and  support  of  the  protestants.     The  civil  ami 
religious  contests  1^  which  France  was  divided,  rendered 
that  count/y  an  object  of  vigilance  both  to  Philip  and  Eli- 
zabeth :  the  former  supported  the  established  government 
and  religion ;  while  the  latter  lent  her  aid  in  protecting 
the  Hugonots,  or  protestant  party,  which  had  taken  arms 
under  the  prince  of  Conde.     Three  thousand  English  took 
possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe ;  but  the  latter  place  was 
so  litde  capable  of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  aban- 
doned.    The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  foniied  by  the 
catholics ;  and  though  the  English  troops  in  it  behavevl 
with  great  gallantry,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and 
the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  catholics  would  imme- 
diately have  formed  the  siege  of  Havre ;  but  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  diverted  their  attention  to  another 
object.  By  the  influence  of  Elizabeth,  a  considerable 
body  of  protestants  had  been  levied  in  Germany  ;  and  tho 
Hugonots  were  enabled  to  take  field  against  their  enemies. 
A  famous  battle  was  fought  at  Dreux  ;  and  in  this  action, 
Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders  of  the  opposite 
armies,  by  a  singular  fatality,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  The  appearances  of  victory  remained  witli  Guise ; 
but  the  admiral  Coligni,  collecting  th<i^^tcv^vw^^^>!w^^a3:«ssx 
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and  insfMriiig  every  breast  with  hu  own  invinciUe  coturaget 
subdued  some  considerable  places  in  Normandy. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  Hugonots  had 
emptied  the  queen's  exchequer,  and  obliged  her  to  call  a 
parhament.     As  the  life  of  Elizabeth  had  been  en- 
^V^  dangered  by  the  small-pox,  a  little  before  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly,  the  commons,  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  again  entreated  the  queen  to  choose  a  hus- 
band, whom  they  promised  faithfully  to  senre ;  or,  if  she 
entertained  any  reluctance  to  the  married  state,  they  de- 
sired that  the  lawful  successor  might  be  appointed  by  an 
act  of  parliament. 

This  subject  was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen,  who, 
considering  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise  from  de- 
claring in  favoujB  either  of  the  queen  of  Scots  or  the  house 
of  Suffolk,  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe  by 
maintaining  an  ambiguous  conduct.  She  gave,  therefore, 
an  evasive  answer  to  the  commons,  whom  she  told,  that 
she  had  fixed  no  absolute  resolution  against  marriage ;  that 
the  difficulties  attending  the  question  of  the  succession 
were  so  great,  that,  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  she  would 
l)e  contented  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  this  veJe  of 
misery ;  and  that  she  could  not  die  with  satisfaction,  till 
she  had  laid  some  solid  foundation  for  their  future  security. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  duke  of  Guise  had  been  assassi- 
nated before  Orleans,  and  Conde  and  Montmorency  had 
come  to  an  agreement,  that  a  toleration  should  be  granted 
anew  to  the  protestants.  The  interests  of  England  were 
disregarded  in  the  treaty ;  and  Havre,  which  had  been 
some  time  in  possession  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate to  the  arms  of  France.  Ehzabeth,  whose  usual 
vigour  and  foresight  do  not  appear  in  this  transaction,  was 
now  glad  to  compound  matters,  by  agreeing  that  the  hos- 
t!iges  which  the  French  had  previously  given  for  the  resti- 
tution of  Calais,  should  be  restored  on  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  that  both  sides 
should  retain  all  their  claims  and  pretensions. 

The  peace  with  Scotland  still  continued  ;  and  even  a 
cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have  been  cemented  between 
Elizabeth  and  Mary.  She  always  told  the  queen  of  Scots, 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  her  espousing  some  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  which  would  remove  all  grounds  of  jealousy 
and  misunderstanding  between  them.     At  last,  she  named 
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IoaI  Bobert  DucQej,  now  created  earl  of  Leicester,  as  the 
person  on  whom  she  desired  that  Mary's  choice  shoidd  ffdl. 

tieicester,  the  gpreat  and  powerful  favourite  of  Elis^abetb, 
p09scs8ed  all  those  exterior  queJities  which  ai^  naturally 
alluring  to  the  fair  sex ;  and,  by  means  of  these  accom- 
pUsbments,  he  was  able  to  blind  the  sagacio\is  Elizabetli, 
9nd  to  conceal  from  her  the  great  defects  which  marked 
Ihs  character.  He  was  proud,  insolent,  and  ambitious, 
wjithout  honour  or  principle.  The  constant  and  declared 
attachment  of  Eliajabeth  to  him,  h^d  emboldened  him  to 
aspire  to  her  bed ;  and  the  proposal  of  espousing  Mary 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  queen  had  no  serious  intentions  of  effecting 
this  marriage,  and  that  her  design  was  merely  to  gain 
toe,  and  elude  the  project  of  any  other  alliance ;  for  when 
tiw^i  in  the  hopes  of  being  declared  successor  to  the 
crown,  seemed  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  Elizabeth  receded 
fn»n  her  cdSers,  and  withdrew  the  bait  which  she  had 
thrown  out  to  her  riral. 

After  two  years  spent  in  evasions  and  artifices,  Mary 
married  lord  Damley,  son  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  her  cousin* 
german,  by  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  Henry 
VIU. ;  and  as  he  was,  met  his  spouse,  next  heir  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  marriage  seemed  to  strengthen 
and  unite  both  their  claims. 

Elizabeth  was  secretly  not  displei^ed  with  this  marriage, 
though  she  would  rather  have  wished  that  Mary  had  re- 
mained single ;  yet  she  menaced,  protested,  and  complain- 
ed, as  if  she  had  suffered  the  most  grievous  injury.  It 
served  her  as  a  pretence  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  Ma- 
ry's title  to  the  succession  of  England,  and  for  encouraging 
the  discontents  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy,  to 
whom  she  promised  support  in  their  rebellious  enterprises. 

Mary,  however,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  designs 
forming  against  her  by  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  the  carls 
of  Murray,  Argyle,  Rothes,  and  Glencaim,  and  some 
others,  than  she  assembled  her  forces,  and  obliged  those 
rebel  noblemen  to  leave  their  country,  and  take  shelter  in 
England. 

Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the  event  so  much  to  disap- ■■' 
point  her  expectations,  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the 
Scottish  malcontents,  and  even  drove  them  from  her  pre- 
sence.    The  banished  lords  had  now^wcourse  to  the  cle- 
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mencj  of  their  own  sovereign ;  and  Maiy  seemed  inclineif 
to  restore  them  to  farour ;  but  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Jjorraine,  to  whose  opinion  she  always  paid  the  greatest 
deference,  advised  her  hy  no  means  to  pardon  the  protes- 
tant  leaders. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  a  chief  instrument  in 
forming  an  association  between  Philip  and  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  for  the  extermination  of  the  protestants ;  and  he 
took  care  that  the  measures  of  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
correspond  with  the  violent  councils  embraced  by  the  other 
catholic  princes.  A  parliament  was  summoned  at  Edin- 
Inirgh  for  attainting  the  banished  lords,  who  were  saved 
from  the  rigour  of  the  law  only  by  the  ruin  of  Mary  herselfl 

The  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots  with  lord  Darnley 
was  so  precipitate,  that  while  she  was  allured  by  his  youth 
and  beauty,  and  exterior  accomplishments,  she  had  not 
observed  that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  by  no  means  cor- 
i*esponded  with  the  excellence  of  his  person.  He  was  vio- 
lent, insolent,  and  ungrateful ;  addicted  to  low  pleasures, 
and  incapable  of  the  sentiments  of  love  and  domestic  en- 
dearment. The  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  first  effusions  of 
her  fondness,  had  granted  him  the  title  of  king,  and  had 
joined  his  name  with  her  own  in  all  public  acts ;  but  ob- 
serving his  weakness  and  vices,  she  began  to  see  the  dan- 
ger of  her  profuse  liberality ;  and  tlie  young  prince,  en- 
raged at  her  imaginary  neglects,  pointed  his  vengeance 
against  every  one  whom  he  deemed  the  cause  of  this 
change  in  her  measures  and  behaviour. 

There  happened  to  be  in  the  court  one  David  Rizzio,  a 
Piedmontese  musician,  of  mean  birth,  who,  by  his  profes- 
sional talents,  and  the  arts  of  address,  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  Mary.  He  became  her  secretary 
for  French  despatches;  he  was  consulted  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  favours  of  honour  or  emolument  could  he  obtained 
only  through  his  intercession ;  and  his  insoleiice  and  ra- 
pacity drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  whole  kingdom. 

On  the  change  of  the  queen*s  sentiments,  it  was  easy 
for  Darnley's  friends  to  persuade  him  that  Rizzio  was  the 
real  author  of  her  indifference,  and  even  to  excite  in  his 
mind  jealousies  of  a  more  dangerous  nature ;  and  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  determined 
on  the  assassination  of  Rizzio.     Mary,  in  the  sixth  month 
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of  her  pregnancy,  was  supping  in  private  with  the  countess 
of  Argyle,  Rizzio,  and  others  of  her  servants,  when  the 
king  entered  the  room  by  a  private  passage,  and  stood  at 
the  back  of  Mary's  chair.  Lord  Ruthven,  George  Doug^ 
las,  and  other  conspirators,  rushed  in  afler  him ;  and  Riz- 
'/ao,  aware  of  the  danger,  ran  behind  his  mistress  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  in  spite  of  her  cries,  and  menaces,  and<  en- 
treaties, Douglas  struck  a  dagger  into  tlie  body  of  Rizzio, 
who  was  then  dragged  into  the  anti-chamber,  and  des- 
patched with  fifty-six  wounds.  The  unhappy  queen,  in- 
Ibrmed  of  his  fate,  immediately  dried  up  her  tcars«  tud 
naid  she  would  weep  no  more,  but  think  of  revenge; 

The  conspirators  applied  to  the  earl  of  BothwcS,  a  new 
favourite,  and  that  nobleman  pacified  Mary ;  but  she  was 
implacable  against  her  husband,  whom  she  rendered  the 
object  of  universal  contempt.  He  was  permitted,  howe- 
ver, to  have  apartments  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
IVlary  was  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  sir  James  Melvil  was 
neat  with  the  intelligence  of  this  happy  event  to  England. 
Melvil  tells  us,  that  Elizabeth  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court 
at  Greenwich  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  London,  and 
was  displaying  all  her  usual  spirit  and  gayety ;  but  when 
news  arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth,  all  her  joy 
was  damped,  and  she  complained  to  some  of  her  atten- 
dants, that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  niother  of  a  son,  while 
she  was  only  a  barren  stock* 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's  par- 
tisans in  England,  where  her  conduct  also  procured  her 
universal  esteem ;  but  these  flattering  prospects  were  sud- 
denly blasted  by  her  egregious  indiscretion  at  least,  or,  as 
some  are  still  inclined  to  suppose,  by  her  atrocious  guilt. 

The  earl  of  Bothwell  was  a  man  of  considerable  power 
in  Scotland,  but  of  profligate  manners.  He  had  acquired 
the  favour  and  entire  confidence  of  Mary ;  and  reports 
were  spread  of  too  great  an  intimacy  between  them,  though 
Bothwell  was  a  married  man.  These  reports  gained  ground 
from  the  increased  hatred  of  the  queen  towai*ds  her  hus- 
band, who,  sensible  of  the  neglects  which  he  underwent, 
Iiad  it  in  contemplation  to  retire  into  France  or  Spain. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  unpleasant  situation,  Darnley 

was  seized  with  an  illlpss  of  an  extraordinary  nature ; 

and  the  queen  visiting^him  during  his  sickness,  treated  hlnj 

vritb  great  tenderness,'  and  a  cor^N  reconciliaticm  seemed 
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to  have  been  brought  about  between  them.  The  king, 
naturally  uxorious,  put  himself  implicitly  into  her  hands  ; 
and  as  the  concourse  of  people  about  the  court  might  dis- 
turb him  in  his  infirm  state  of  health,  Mary  assigned  him 
a  lodging  in  a  solitary  house,  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  In 
this  situation,  the  queen  gave  him  marks  of  kindness  and 
attention,  and  lay  some  nights  in  a  room  below  his ;  but, 
on  the  9th  of  February,  she  toid  him,  that  she  would  pass 
that  night  in  the  palace,  because  the  marriage  of  one  of 
her  servants  'was  there  to  be  celebrated  in  her  presence. 
About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  city  of  Edin- 
burgh was  alanned  by  a  great  noise ;  and  it  was  discover- 
ed, that  the  house  in  which  the  king  lay  had  been  blown 
up  by  gunpowder,  and  that  his  dead  body  had  been  carried 
by  the  violence  of  the  explosion  into  a  neighbouring  field. 
The  general  opinion  was,  that  Bothwell  was  the  author 
of  this  horrible  crime ;  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  Damley's 
father,  implored  speedy  justice  against  him  and  the  other 
assassins.  Mary  allowed  only-fifteen  days  for  the  exami- 
nation of  this  important  affair;  and  as  Bothwell  still  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  the  queen,  and  enjoyed  his  fornfcr 
authority,  Lenox  entertained  just  apprehensions  from  the 
power,  insolence,  and  temerity  of  his  enemy.  As,  there- 
fore, neither  accuser  nor  witness  appeared  at  the  trial, 
Bothwell  was  absolved  from  the  king's  murder ;  but  the 
verdict  in  his  favour  was  attended  with  circumstances 
which  strongly  confirmed  the  general  ojnnion  of  his  guilt. 
IVIary,  having  gone  to  visit  her  son  at  Stirling,  was  seized 
by  Bothwell,  and  ostensibly  carried  off  against  her  will, 
with  the  avowed  design  of  forcing  her  to  yield  to  his  pur- 
pose. Some  of  the  nobility  sent  the  queen  a  private  mes- 
sage, that  if  she  lay  under  force,  they  would  use  all  their 
-efforts  to  rescue  her ;  but  the  queen  professed  herself  satis- 
fied with  Bothwell's  conduct,  and  granted  him  a  pardon 
for  the  violence  committed  on  her  person,  and  for  all  other 

crimes. 

Soon  after  i\ns  infamous  transaction,  Bothwell  obtained 
a  divorce  from  lii«  wife ;  and  Mary,  with  indecent  precipi- 
tation, raised  him  to  iier  bed  and  to  her  throne.  Elizabeth 
remonstrated,  by  friendly  letters  m^  messages,  against  the 
maniage ;  the  court  of  France  did  the  same ;  but  Mary 
paid  no  regard  to  the  advice  she  received,  and  seemed  to 
scorn  the  united  censures  of  Europe. 
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At  length  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused ;  and  lord 
Hume,  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  suddenly  en- 
vironed the  queen  of  Scots  and  Bothwell  in  the  castle  of 
Bothwick.  They  found  means,  however,  of  making  their 
escape ;  but  Mary  was  obhged  to  put  herself  into  tlie  nands 
of  the  confederates.  She  was  conducted  to  Edinburgh, 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace,  who  reproached  her  for 
her  crimes,  and  who  held  before  her  eyes,  which  way  so- 
<jver  she  turned,  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  and  the  distress  of  her  infant  son. 
Bothwell,  meanwhile^  found  means  to  reacli  the  Orkneys, 
whence  he  escaped  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  thrown  in- 
to prison,  and  losing  his  senses,  died  about  ten  years  after, 
in  extreme  misery. 

Mary  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven, 
where  the  Jissociated  lords  refused  Throgmorton,  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  all  access  to  her ;  and  various  schemes 
were  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  the  captive  queen.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  was  appointed  regent, 
and  Mary  signed  a  deed,  by  wliich  she  resigned  the  crown 
in  favour  oi  her  son.  In  consequence  of  this  forced  re- 
nunciation, the  young  prince  was  proclaimed  king,  by  the 
nsmae  of  James  VI. ;  and  he  was  soon  after  crowned  at 
Stirling,  where  the  earl  of  Morton  took  the  coro- 
nation oath  in  his  name.  Mary,  however,  found  |*ci^ 
means  to  escape  from  Lochleven :  and  being  joined  ^^ 
by  many  of  the  nobility,  an  army  of  six  thousand  men  was 
assembled,  in  a  few  days,  under  her  standard.  The  regent 
instantly  took  the  field  against  her;  and,  coming  to  an  en- 
gagement at  Langside,  near  Glasgow,  the  queen^s  forces 
were  entirely  defeated. 

The  unhappy  Mary  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  with  a 
few  adherents,  to  the  borders  of  England ;  and  rashly  con* 
fiding  to  some  late  specious  professions  of  Elizabeth,  she 
embarked  on  board  a  fishing  boat  in  Galloway,  and  landed 
the  same  day  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland;  whence 
she  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  to 
notify  her  arrival,  to  request  leave  to  visit  Elizabeth,  and 
to  crave  her  protection. 

Elizabeth,  seeing  her  rival  thus  in  her  power,  attended 
rather  to  the  dictates  of  policy  than  generosity.  She  sent 
lord  Scrope  and  sir  Francis  linoUis  to  inform  her,  that  her 
request  of  being  allowed  to  visit  their  sovereign  could  not 
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be  complied  with,  tiU  she  had  cleared  herself  of  her  fanS' 
band's  murder.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Marj  burst 
into  tears ;  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation  extorted  from 
her  a  declaration,  that  she  would  submit  her  cause  to  the 
aifritration  of  her  sister  of  England.  The  regent  of  Scot- 
land, too,  professed  his  readiness  to  abide  by  the  determi- 
nation of  Elizabeth.  Mary  was  removed  to  Bolton,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  lord  Scrope ;  and 
the  issue  of  this  atfair  was  regarded  as  an  object  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  interests  and  security  of  Elizabetli. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the  part  of  England, 
of  Mary,  and  of  the  regent,  representing  the  king  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  met  at  York,  where  this  grand 
inquiry  commenced.  Under  pretext,  however,  that  the 
distance  from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
commissioners,  Ehzabeth  removed  the  conferences  to 
Hampton-court. 

When  Murray,  the  regent,  was  called  upon  for  proofs 
of  his  charge  against  Mary^  he  produced  before  the  com- 
missioners some  love-letters  and  sonnets,  and  a  promise  of 
marriage  to  Bothwell,  before  his  trial  and  acquittal,  all 
written  in  the  hand  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  These  were 
incontestible  evidences  of  her  imprudence,  and  of  her  cri- 
minal correspondence  with  Bothwell,  however  they  may 
be  considered  in  regard  to  her  consent  to  the  murder  ot 
her  husband ;  but  as  Mary  had  instructed  her  commis- 
sioners not  to  make  a  defence,  if  any  thing  were  advancc<l 
that  touched  her  honour,  as  she  was  a  sovereign  princess, 
and  could  not  be  subject  to  a  foreign  tribunal,  though  she 
professed  her  readiness  to  justify  her  innocence  to  Eliza- 
beth in  person,  the  conferences  terminated,  and  no  deci- 
sion was  given. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  now  removed  from  Bo]ton  to 
Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire,  and  put  under  the  care  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Elizabeth  entertained  hopes,  that  she 
would  either  resign  the  crown,  or  associate  her  son  with 
her  in  the  government,  and  leave  the  a^Jministration  in 
the  hands  of  Murray  during  her  son's  minority;  but  the 
high  spirited  Mary  declared,  that  her  last  words  should  be 
those  of  a  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  she  insisted  either  that 
Elizabeth  should  assist  her  in  recovering  her  authority,  or 
give  her  liberty  to  retire  into  France,     Elizabeth,  how- 
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ever,  refused  both  these  proposals,  and  determiued  to  de< 
tain  her  still  a  captive. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  only  peer  that  enjoyed  the 
highest  title  of  nobility,  and  the  most  powerful  subject  in 
England,  was  at  this  time  a  widower ;  and  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots  appeared  desirable  to  several  of 
his  friends  and  those  of  that  princess.  The  scheme  was 
made  known  to  Norfolk,  who,  afraid  of  disclosing  his  in- 
tentions to  Elizabeth,  endeavoured  to  increase  his  interest 
in  the  kingdom,  by  engaging  the  nobility  to  favour  the 
measure.  Maiy  was  applied  to  on  the  subject,  and  re* 
turned  a  favourable  answer.  The  kings  of  France  and 
Spain  were  secretly  consulted,  and  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  measure ;  and  though  Elizabeth's  consent 
was  always  held  out  as  a  previous  condition  of  finishing 
this  alliance,  it  was  apparently  the  duke's  intention  to 
render  his  party  too  formidable  to  be  resisted. 

Elizabeth  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan, 
and  even  intimated  to  the  duke  the  necessity  of  caution  ; 
hut  he  wanted  either  prudence  or  courage  to  make  known 
to  her  his  full  intentions ;  and  when  the  oourt  of  England 
received  certain  information  of  this  dangerous  combina- 
tion, the  alarm  became  extreme.  Norfolk  and  many  of 
his  friends  were  arrested ;  and  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
removed  to  Coventry,  and  all  access  to  her«'  for  a  time, 
was  more  strictly  prohibited. 

The  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Nor* 
thumberland  and  Westmoreland,  appealed  to  arms ;  and 
about  four  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse  took 
tlie  field,  and  expected  the  concurrence  of  all  the  catholics 
ill  England.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  not  only  dis* 
ooimtenanccd  these  proceedings,  but  employed  all  his  in* 
terest  to  suppress  the  rebellion ;  which  being  elBPeoted  in  a 
Axon  time,  the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  beha* 
viour,  that  she  released  him  from  the  tower,  and  only  ex« 
acted  a  promise  from  him,  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
his  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 

After  an  interval  of  five  years,  a  new  parliament  was  as* 
sembled,  in  which  appeared  the  dawn  of  spirit  and  liberty 
among  the  Englisht  The  puritans  agitated  several  ques- 
tions respecting  religion ;  and  Strickland,  a  member  of 
the  hous^  of  commons,  movec)  ^  bil]  fouc  the  amendment  of 
21» 
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the  liturgy.  This  was  highly  resented  by  the  qaeeti,  who 
was,  if  possible,  still  more  jealous  of  what  regarded  reli- 
gion, than  of  matters  of  state.  She  summoned  Strickland 
belbre  the  council,  and  prohibited  him  from  appearing  in 
the  house  of  commons ;  but  finding  that  her  conduct  was 
likely  to  excite  a  great  ferment,  she  sent  him  permission 
to  give  his  attendance  in  parliament.  Elizabeth,  however, 
would  not  allow  the  parliament  to  discuss  any  matters  of 
state,  and  still  less  to  meddle  with  the  church.  For  a  long 
period,  the  chief  business  for  which  parliament  was  as- 
sembled was,  to  grant  subsidies,  to  attaint  and  punish  the 
obnoxious  nobility,  and  to  countenance  such  great  efforts 
of  power  as  might  be  deemed  somewhat  exceptionable, 
when  they  proceeded  entirely  from  the  sovereign.  The 
queen,  as  she  was  determined  to  yield  none  of  her  power, 
was  very  cautious  in  asking  the  parliament  for  any  supply. 
She  endeavoured,  by  a  rigid  frugality,  to  make  her  ordi- 
naiy  revenues  suffice  for  the  necessities  of  the  crown ;  ot 
slie  employed  her  prerogative,  and  procured  money  by  the 
granting  of  patents  and  monopolies,  or  by  some  such 
ruinous  expedient. 

The  bigotry  of  Philip,  and  the  inhuman  severity  of  his 
representative,  the  duke  of  Alva,  had  filled  the  Low  Coun- 
tries  with  confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  and  death. 
Klizabeth  gave  protection  to  all  the  Flemings  who  took 
shelter  in  her  dominions,  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  in- 
^iroducing  into  England  some  usefiil  manufactures  which 
were  before  unknown.  Alva,  whose  measures  were  ever 
violent,' entered  into  a  scheme  with  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, and  one  Rodolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  for  uniting 
the  catholics  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  a  confederacy 
against  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  despairing  of 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  Klizabeth,  was  tempted  to 
violate  his  word,  and  to  open  anew  his  correspondence 
with  the  captive  queen.  A  promise  of  marriage  was  re- 
newed between  them ;  and  the  duke  gave  his  consent  to 
enterprises  still  more  criminal. 

The  new  conspiracy  had  hitherto  escaped  the  vigilance 
oi  Elizabeth,  and  of  Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh ;  but  one  of 
the  duke^s  servants  betrayed  his  master ;  and  the  evidence 
of  the  bishop  of  Koss  proved  the  guilt  of  Norfolk  beyond 
all  doubt.     A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  passed  sentence 
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upon  him  ;  but  the  queen  hesitated  to  put  the  sen- 
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tcnee  in  execution.     At  length,  after  a  delay  of  four  ^my 
months,  the  fatal  warrant  was  signed ;  and  Nor- 
folk  died,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  charged  by  Elizabeth  as  the 
cause  of  these  disturbances ;  and  though  Mary  endeavour- 
ed to  justify  herself,  the  queen  was  little  satisfied  with  her 
apology,  and  the  parliament  applied  for  her  immediate 
trial ;  but  Elizabeth  forbade  them  to  proceed  farther  in  the 
affair,  and  only  increased  the  rigour  and  strictness  of  her 
confinement. 

The  saiiie  idews  which  engaged  the  queen  to  support  the 
flugonots  in  France,  would  have  led  her  to  assist  the  dis- 
tressed protestants  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  mighty 
power  of  Philip  kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her  to  deny 
the  Flemish  exiles  an  entrance  into  her  dominions.  The 
people,  however,  enraged  by  the  cruelty,  oppression,  am\ 
persecution  under  which  they  suffered,  flew  to  arms. 
Holland  and  Zealand  revolted ;  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  the  whole  Batavian  provinces  united 
in  a  league  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  By  a  solemn 
embassy,  the  Flemings  offered  Elizabeth  the  sovereignly 
of  these  provinces,  if  she  would  exert  her  power  in  their 
defence ;  but  as  she  was  never  ambitious  of  conquests,  or 
of  new  iacquisitions,  she  declined  the  proffered  sovereignty. 
The  queen,  however,  sent  the  revolters  a  sum  of  money, 
and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  in  which  she  stipulated 
to  assist  them  with  five  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings.  It  was  farther  agreed^  that 
the  new  States,  as  they  began  to  call  themselves,  should 
enter  into  no  alliance  without  her  consent,  and  if  any  dis- 
cord should  arise  among  them,  it  was  to  be  referred  to  her 
arbitration.  She  was  desirous  of  making  the  king  of  Spain 
believe  that  her  sole  motive  for  entering  into  a  treaty  with 
the  States,  was  to  prevent  them  from  tlirowing  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  France ;  and  Philip  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment against  the  queen,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
taking  his  revenge. 

Elizabeth  was  extremely  anxious  to  support  an  interest 
in  Scotland,  because  that  country  alone  afforded  her  ene« 
mies  the  means  of  attacking  her,  and  because  she  was  sen- 
sible that  the  Guises  had  enga^i^  Mary  to  have  recourse 
to  tlie  powerful  pn>tection  of  Philip.     That  prince,  under 
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the  name  of  the  pope,  sent  a  body  of  seven  hundred  Spa« 
niards  and  Italians  into  Ireland ;  but  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  surrender ;  and  when  the  English  ambassador  complain- 
*ed  of  the  invasion,  he  was  answered  by  similar  complaints 
of  the  piracies  committed  by  Drake  in  the  new  world. 

This  brave  officer,  setting  sail  from  Plymouth  in  1577, 
with  four  ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  passed  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, attacked  the.  Spaniards  in  South  America,  and  cap- 
tured many  rich  prizes.  He  was  the  first  Englishman 
tliat  completed  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ;  and  he 
returned  safely  to  his  native  country,  afler  a  voyage  of 
more  than  three  years. 

In  order  to  avert  the  resentment  of  Spain,  the  queen 

was  persuaded  to  disavow  the  enterprise ;  but  she 

\\^)  determined  to  countenance  this  gallant  officer,  on 

whom  she  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 

accepted  of  a  banquet  at  Greenwich,  on  board  the  ship 

which  had  perfonaed  such  a  memorable  voyage. 

The  duke  of  Alenqon,  now  created  dukeof  Anjou,  nearly 
Iwenty-five  years  younger  than  the  queen,  became  a  suitor 
of  Elizabeth.     He  came  over  to  England  in  order  to  pro- 
secute his  suit ;  and  the  reception  which  he  met  ^vith  made 
him  expect  complete  success.     On  the  anniversary  of  her 
coronation,  the  queen  was  observed  to  take  a  ring  from 
her  own  finger,  and  put  it  upon  his :  and  all  the  specta- 
tors concluded,  that  in  this  ceremony,  she  had  given  him 
a  promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of  signify- 
ing her  intentions  to  all  the  world.     Reflections,  however, 
on  the  probable  consequences  of  this  marriage,  filled  the 
mind  of  the  queen  with  anxiety  and  irresolution;  but,  at 
length,  prudence  and  ambition  prevailed  over  her  affec- 
tions ;  and  she  dismissed  the  duke  with  some  apologies. 
He  expressed  great  disgust  on  his  leaving  her,  and  uttered 
many  curses  on  the  mutability  of  women  and  of  islanders. 
The  aflfairs  of  Scotland  again  strongly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  queen.      A  conspiracy  of  the  discontented 
nobles  was  formed,  probably  with  the  concurrence 
1  kfi-i  °^  Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person  of  James  at 
Ruthven,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Gowry,  one 
of  the  conspirators.     The  king  wept  when  he  found  him- 
self a  prisoner  ;  but  the  master  of  Glamis  said,  "  No  mat- 
ter for  his  tears :  it  is  better  that  boys  weep  than  bearded 
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men.*'  This  expression  James  never  forgave ;  but  he  ac- 
quiesced in  his  own  detention,  and  agreed  to  summon  both 
^n  assembly  of  the  church,  and  a  convention  of  the  estates, 
in  order  to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  often  made  overtures  to  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  entirely  neglected ;  but  hearing  of 
Jameses  confinement,  she  wrote  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner to  th^  queen,  entreating  her  to  raise  them  both  from 
their  present  melancholy  situation,  tmd  reinstate  them  in 
that  liberty  and  authority  to  which  they  were  entitled.  This 
humble  application  produced  little  effect,  though  some  os- 
tensible steps  were  taken ;  but  James,  impatient  of  re- 
straint, escaped  from  his  keepers,  and  fleeing  to  St.  An- 
drews, summoned  his  friends  and  partisans  to  attend  him. 
The  opposite  party  found  themselves  unable  to  resist,  and 
were  offered  a  pardon  on  their  submission.  Some  of  them 
accepted  the  terms ;  but  the  greater  part  left  the  country, 
and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or  England,  where  they  wero 
protected  by  Elizabeth. 

The  queen  sent  Walsingham  into  Scotland,  on  purpose 
to  penetrate  the  character  of  .Tames ;  and  Ieis  James  excel* 
led  in  general  discourse  and  conversation,  that  minister 
conceived  a  higher  opinion  of  his  talents  than  he  really  de- 
served ;  and  from  the  favourable  report  of  his  capacity, 
Elizabeth  was  inclined  to  treat  the  young  king  with  more 
respect  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  The  revolutions  in 
Scotland,  however,  would  have  been  little  regarded,  had 
not  the  zeal  of  the  catholics  daily  threatened  her  witli 
some  dangerous  insurrection.  Many  of  the  plots  which 
had  been  discovered,  were  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Mary ;  and  the  parliament  passed  a  resolution  *'  to  defend 
the  queen,  to  revenge  her  death,  or  any  injury  committed 
against  her,  and  to  exclude  from  the  throne  ail  claimants, 
what  title  soever  they  might  possess,  by  whose  suggestion, 
or  for  whose  behoof,  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  her 
majesty."  The  queen  of  Scots  was  sensible  that  this  was 
intended  against  her;  and  to  remove  all  suspicion  from 
herself,  she  desired  leave  to  subscribe  this  resolution. 

During  the  same  session,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
which  greatly  increased  the  animosity  against  the  catho-* 
lies.     One  William  Parry,  who  had  received  the 
queen's  pardon  for  a  capital  crime,  was  instigated  |^oJ 
fiy  some  Romanist  of  high  rank  and  authority  to  ^^^ 
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attempt  the  life  of  the  queen,  by  shooting  at  her  while  shd 
was  taking  the  air  on  horseback.  The  conspirs^cy,  how- 
ever, was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  associates ;  and  Parry 
beiqg  thrown  into  prison,  confessed  the  guilt,  and  suffered 
the  punishment  of  death. 

About  the  same  time,  the  prince  of  Orange  perished  at 
Delft,  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin ;  and  the  States  sent  a 
solemn  embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  ojffer  to  the 
queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  sovereign,  on  con- 
dition of  obtaining  her  protection  and  assistance.  Eliza- 
beth, however,  again  declined  the  sovereignty,  but  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  States,  and  sent  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester with  a  considerable  army  to  their  relief. 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an  enemy 
as  the  kin^  of  Spain,  by  her  open  aid  to  the  revolted  Fle- 
mings, took  care  to  secure  herself  on  the  side  of  Scotland, 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  James  for  the  mutual  defence 
of  their  dominions,  and  of  their  religion,  now  menaced  by 
the  open  combination  of  all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe. 
But  the  unfortunate  Mary,  whose  impatience  of  confine- 
ment and  unsubdued  spirit,  together  with  her  zeal  for 
popery,  impelled  to  the  most  desperate  acts,  engaged  in 
designs  against  Elizabeth,  which  afforded  her  enemies  a 
reason  or  pretence  for  effecting  her  complete  ruin. 

Ballard,  a  Romish  priest,  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of 
succours  from  the  pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
Guise^  came  over  to  England,  and  bent  his  endeavours  to 
effect  at  once  an  assassination,  an  insurrection,  and  an  in- 
vasion. The  first  pe)*son  to  whom  he  confided  his  inten- 
tions was  Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  of  Der- 
byshire, who  was  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the 
catholic  religion.  Babington  employed  himself  in  increa- 
sing the  number  of  the  associates  in  this  desperate  under- 
taking ;  and  he  communicated  the  project  to  Mary,  who 
approved  highly  of  the  design,  and  who  observed,  that  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  was  necessary,  before  any  other  attempt 
should  be  made.  Ballard,  however,  being  arrested,  his 
confederates  became  alarmed,  and  took  to  flight ;  but  be- 
ing seized,  they  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  thus  depatched,  measures 
iiyere  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  was 
conducted  to  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the  county  of  North- 
liniptQp.    A  cpuiinission,  coofiirtiiig  of  fort^  noblemen  and 
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privy-counsellors,  was  appointed  and  empowered  to  pass 
^ntence  on  Maiy,  who  was  described  in  the  instrument  as 
late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heiress  to  James  V.  of  Scotland. 

On  this  awful  occasion,  Mary  behaved  with  great  dig^ 
nily.  She  protested  her  innocence,  and  declared  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  authority  over  her,  who  was  an  indepen* 
dient  sovereign,  and  not  amenable  to  the  laws  of  England. 
Her  objections,  however,  were  over-ruled  ;  her  letters,  and 
the  confessions  of  the  conspirators,  were  produced  in  evi- 
dence against  her ;  and  a  few  days  after,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  her.  Both  houses  of  parliament 
ratified  this  sentence,  wliich  was  certainly  illegal,  if  not 
unjust ;  and  they  urged  the  queen  to  consent  to  its  publi- 
cation and  execution. 

Elizabeth,  however,  affected  great  reluctance  to  execute 
the  sentence  against  Mary,  and  asked  if  it  were  not  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  public  tranquility  by  some  other  expe- 
dient than  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but  when 
foreign  powers  interfered,  and  interceded  in  behalf  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Elizabeth  became  obdurate,  and  deter- 
mined to  execute  the  sentence.  The  interposition  of 
James,  who  remonstrated  in  very  severe  terms  in  favour  of 
his  mother,  was  unavailing ;  and  Elizabeth,  tired  with  im- 
portunity, and  dreading  the  consequences,  o)*dered  Davi- 
son, her  secretar}',  privately  to  draw  a  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  which,  slie  afterwards 
said,  she  intended  to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  rescue  Mary.  She  signed  the  warrant, 
and  commanded  Davison  to  procure  the  great  seal  to  be 
affixed  to  it ;  but  when  Davison  told  her  that  the  warrant 
had  passed  the  great  se.il,  she  blamed  his  precipitation. 
Davison  acquainted  the  council  with  the  transaction ;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  send  off  the  warrant, 
promising  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  blame  of  the 
measure.  The  secretary,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their 
intention,  complied  with  the  advice  ;  and  the  warrant  was 
despatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  and  some 
others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sentence  executed  on  the 
queen  of  Scots. 

Mary,  informed  of  this  commission,  though  somewhat 
fiurprised,  betrayed  no  symptoms  of  fear.     The  night  be- 
fore her  execution,  she  called  in  all  her  servants,  drank  to 
*  them,  and  bade  them  a  Bolemn  farewell.    Next  morning 
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she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit  of  silk  and  velvet ;  and 
liaving  declared  her  resolution  to  die  in  the  ancient  catho- 
lic and  Roman  religion,  her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body  by  the  executioner.  Thus  perished,  in  the 
"l  CQ7  forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of 
her  captivity  in  England,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  a 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  both  of  body  and  mind. 
The  beauty  of  her  person,  and  the  charms  of  her  address 
and  conversation,  rendered  her  the  most  amiable  of  wo- 
men. Whether  we  consider  her  faults  as  imprudences  or 
crimes,  certain  it  is,  that  she  was  betrayed  into  actions 
which  can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  and  which  ad- 
mit of  no  apology  or  extenuation.  In  her  numerous  mis- 
fortunes, we  forget  her  faults  ;  and  the  accomplishments 
which  she  possessed  render  us  insensible  to  the  errors  of 
her  conduct. 

When  Elizabeth  was  informed  of  the  execution  of  Ma- 
ry,  she  affected  the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation.  She 
wrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  James ;  and  she  committed 
Davison  to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. He  was  condemned  to  iiqprisonment  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  queen,  and  to  pay  a  fine  which  reduced, 
him  to  beggary. 

The  dissimulation  of  Elizabeth,  however,  was  too  gross 
to  deceive  any  person  ;  and  James  and  his  nobles  breath- 
ed nothing  but  revenge.  When,  however,  James  began 
coolly  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  might  thereby  forfeit  the  certain  prospect 
of  his  succession  to  the  English  throne,  he  stifled  his  re- 
sentments, and  gradually  entered  into  a  good  correspon- 
dence with  the  court  of  England. 

While  Elizabeth  insured  tranquility  from  the  attempts 
of  her  nearest  neighbour,  accounts  were  received  of  the 
.  vast  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  for  the  entire  conquest  of  this  kingdom. 
Tn  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
Philip  had  for  some  time  been  equipping  vessels  of  un- 
common size  and  force,  and  filling  them  with  stores  and 
provisions.  The  most  renowned  nobility  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  ambitious  of  sharing  in  the  honour  of  this 
grest  J^erprise ;  and  the  Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their 
power,  anu  -onfident  of  success,  had  already  denominated 
this  armament  "  The  Invincible  Armada." 
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ESlizabeth,  fiiidiiig  tliat  she  must  contend  for  her  crowii 
•witli  tlie  whole  force  of  Spain,  made  preparations  for  re- 
sistance ;  and  though  her  force  seemed  very  inadequate 
:o  oppose  so  powerful  an  enemy,  every  place  in  the  king- 
dom discovered  the  greatest  readiness  in  defending  their 
liberty  and  religion,  by  contributing  ships,  men,  and  mo- 
ney. The  gentry  and  nobility  vied  with  each  otJier  in  the 
i>ame  generous  career ;  and  all  the  loans  which  the  queen 
demanded  were  immediately  granted. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham,  a  man  of  distinguished 
abilities,  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  and  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in 
Europe,  served  under  him,  A  small  squadi'on,  commanded 
y>y  lord  Seymour,  second  son  of  the  protector  Somerset,  lay 
oif  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept  the  duke  of  Parnm. 

The  troops  were  disposed  along  the  south  coast ;  and  a 
?)ody  of  twenty-two  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed 
at  Tilbury,  in  order  to  cover  the  capital.  The  principal 
army  consisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot,  and  two  thou- 
<and  horse,  commanded  by  lord  Hunsdon  ;  and  these  were 
reserved  for  guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  nmrching 
whithersoever  the  enemy  should  appear.  Men  of  reflec- 
tion, however,  entertained  the  greatest  apprehensions, 
when  they  considered  the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran 
Spaniards,  under  the  duke  of  Parma,  the  most  consum- 
mate general  of  the  age. 

The  queen  was  sensible  that  next  to  her  popularity,  the 
firmest  support  of  her  throne  consisted  in  the  zeal  of  the 
people  for  the  protestant  religion,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
popery.  She  reminded  the  English  of  their  former  danger 
from  the  tyranny  of  Spain ;  and  of  the  bloody  massacre* 
m  the  Indies,  and  the  unrelenting  executions  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  a  list  was  published  of  the  several  instru- 
ments of  torture,  with  which,  it  was  pretended,  the  Spanish 
armada  was  loaded.  The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spi- 
rit* of  the  nation,  the  queen  ap|>eared  on  horseback  in  the 
camp  at  Tilbury ;  and  riding  through  the  linos,  she  ex- 
*iorted  the  soldiers  to  remember  their  du^y  to  their  country 
and  their  God,  declaring  that  she  would  ratlier  perish  in 
*»attle  than  survive  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  her  peojde, 
By  this  spirited  conduct  she  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
•soldiery  ;  the  attachment  to  her  became  enthusiastic ;  and 
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all  swore  to  defend  the  glorious  cause  in  which  tliej  were 
engaged. 

The  annadn,  after  sailing  from  Lisbon,  suflTercd  consi- 
derably from  storm  ;  but  the  dTamagcs  being  repaired,  tlie 
Spaniards  agfiin  put  to  sea.  The  fleet  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  of  which  one  hundred  were 
galleons,  tuid  of  larger  size  than  any  before  seen  in  Europe. 
On  board  were  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  and  two 
tliousand  six  hundred  and  tliirty  great  pieces  of  brass 
ordnance.  Effingham,  who  was  stationed  at  Plynumth, 
had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port,  when  he  saw  the  armada 
advancing  towards  hnn,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other.  As  the  armada  advanced  up  the  chan- 
nel, the  English  hung  on  its  rear,  and  soon  found  that  the 
largeness  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage  to  them. 
Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  of  the  ene- 
my ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  passed  over  the 
heads  of  the  English. 

The  armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast  anchor, 
in  expectation  that  the  duke  of  Parma  would  put  to  sea 
and  join  them.  The  English  admiral,  however,  filling, 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships  with  combustible  materials,  sent 
them  one  after  another  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  were  so  much  alarmed,  that  they  immediately 
cut  their  cables,  and  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation. 
The  English,  whose  fleet  now  amounted  to  one  hundretl 
and  forty  sail,  fell  upon  them  next  moniing  while  in  con- 
fusion ;  and,  besides  doing  great  damage  to  other  ships, 
they  took  or  destroyed  About  twelve  of  the  enemy. 

The  Spanish  admiral,  defeated  in  many  rencounters, 
and  perceiving  the  inevitable  destruction  of  his  fleet,  pre- 
pared to  return  homewards ;  but  conducting  his  shattered 
ships  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  a 
violent  tempest  overtook  them  near  the  Orkneys.  Many 
of  the  vessels  were  wrecked  on  the  western  isles  of  Scot- 
land, and  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  not  one  half  of  this 
mighty  armament  returned  to  Spain. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  annada  begat  in  the  nation  a 
kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enterprises  against 

ik^  Spain ;  and  ships  were  hired,  as  well  as  arms  pro- 

l&oo  yjjgjj^  ^^  jj^^  expense  of  the  adventurers.     Among 
Hiose  who  signalized  themselves  in  these  expeditions,  were 
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Drake  and  Norris,  Grenville,  -Howard,  and  the  earls  of 
Easex  and  Cumberland. 

The  war  in  the  Netherlands  still  continued ;  and  the 
king  of  Navarre,  a  protestant,  ascending  the  throne  of 
France  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  a  great  part  of  the  no- 
bility immediately  deserted  him,  and  the  king  of  Spain  en- 
tertained views  either  of  dismembering  the  French  mo- 
narchy, or  of  amiexing  the  whole  to  iiis  own  dominions. 
In  this  emergency,  Henry  addressed  himself  to  Elizabeth, 
who  sent  him  aid  both  in  men  and  money ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish auxiliaries  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  several  en- 
terprises, and  revived  in  France  the  fume  of  their  ancient 
valour. 

The  war  did  great  injury  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was  attended 
with  considerable  expense  to  England;  and  the  queen 
summoned  a  parliament  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply.  How- 
ever, it  is  evident  tliat  Elizabeth  either  thought  her  autho- 
rity so  established  as  to  need  no  concessions  in  return,  or 
she  rated  her  prerogative  above  money.  When  sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  speaker,  made  to  her  the  then  three  usual  re- 
quests of  freedom  from  arrests,  access  to  her  person,  and 
liberty  of  speech,  she  declared  that  she  would  not  impeach 
tfic  lireedom  of  their  persons,  nor  refuse  them  access  to  her, 
provided  it  were  upon  urgent  occasions,  and  when  she  was 
at  leisure  from  other  important  affairs ;  but  that  they  were 
not  to  speak  every  one  what  he  listeth,  arid  that  the  privi- 
lege of  speech  extended  no  farther  than  a  liberty  of  ay  or  no. 

Henry  lY.  renounced  the  protestant  religion,  and  was 
received  by  the  prelates  of  his  party  into  the  catholic 
church ;  and  Elizabeth  assisted  that  monarch  to  lu'eak  the 
league  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  and  which, 
after  his  conversion  to  popery,  gradually  dissolved. 

Though  the  queen  made  war  against  Philip  in  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  yet  the  severest  blows  which  he 
received  from  England,  proceeded  from  naval  enterprises. 
James  Lancaster,  with  three  ships  and  a  pinnace,  took 
thirty-nine  Spanish  ships,  sacked  Fernambouc  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  brought  home  a  great  quan-  ^\ql 
tity  of  treasure.     Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  a  country  which  he  un- 
dertook to  explore  at  his  own  expense.      Sir  Francis 
Drake  engaged  in  an  enterprise  against  Panama ;  and  the 
Spaniards  obliged  the  English  to  return  irithout 
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anything;  and  Drake,  from  the  rexation  of  this  disap- 
pointment, was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died. 
This  unsuccessful  enterprise  in  America  determined  the 
English  to  attack  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Europe.  A 
powerful  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  vessels,  cann- 
ing upwards  of  seven  thousand  soldiers,  besides  Dutch 
auxiliaries,  set  sail  from  Plymouth  ;  and  afler  a  fruitless^ 
attempt  to  land  at  St.  Sebastian,  on  the  western  side  of 
Cadiz,  resolved  to  attack  the  ships  and  galleys  in  the  bay. 
This  attempt  was  deemed  rash ;  but  the  eaii  of  Essex 
Mrenuously  recommended  the  enterprise.  Effingham,  the 
commander  in  chief,  appointed  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  lead  the  van  ;  but  Essex,  contra- 
ry to  the  injunctions  of  the  admiral,  pressed  forward  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight ;  and  landing  his  men  at  the  fort  of 
Puntal,  he  immediaiely  marched  to  Cadiz,  which  the  im- 
petuous valour  of  the  English  soon  carried,  sword  in  hand. 
The  generosity  of  Essex,  not  inferior  to  his  valour,  induced 
him  to  stop  the  slaughter.  The  English  obtained  immense 
plunder ;  but  they  missed  a  much  greater,  by  tlie  Spanish 
admiral  setting  fire  to  the  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     It  was  computed 

*S».»f  tl»<i  liw>:  whir.ll   thp.  SJnnnifinl»j.«5n«tainp/l  hv  this  ft&tei-" 

prise  amounted  to  t^venty  millions  of  ducats. 

The  king  of  Trance  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  ; 
and  the  queen  knew  that  she  Could  finish  the  war  on 
equitable  terms  with  Philip.  Burleigh  advised  her  to  em- 
brace pacific  measures  ;  but  Essex,  wliose  passion  for  glo- 
ry rendered  him  desirous  that  the  v»ar  should  continue, 
urged  that  her  majesty  bad  no  reason  to  fear  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  her  U: 
desert  the  Hollanders,  till  their  afitiirs  were  placed  iii 
greater  security.  The  advice  of  Essex  was  more  agree- 
able to  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  favourite  seemed  daily  to  ac- 
quire an  ascendant  over  the  minister.  Had  he,  indeed, 
been  endued  with  caution  and  temper,  he  might  soon 
have  engrossed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  mistress ;  but 
his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to  implicit  deference ;  aiul 
in  a  dispute  with  the  queen,  he  was  so  heated  by  the  argu- 
ment, and  so  entirely  forgetful  of  the  ndes  both  of  civility 
and  duty,  that  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemp- 
tuous manner.  Elizabeth,  naturally  prone  to  anger,  in- 
»tant]jr  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  adding  a  passionate  ex« 
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{yresBkm  suitable  to  his  impertinence.  Instead  of  recol- 
lecting himself,  and  making  the  submission  due  to  her-sex 
and  station,  Essex  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword,  sworo 
that  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it  from  Henry 
the  Eighth  himself,  and  immedicUety  withdrew  from  court. 

The  queen's  partiality,  however,  soon  reinstated  him  hi 
his  former  favour ;  and  the  death  of  Burleigh,  equally  re- 
gretted by  his  sovereign  and  the  people,  seemed  to  ensure 
him  the  confidence  of  Elizabeth. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  this  wise  and  faithful  minister, 
Philip  the  Second  expired  at  Madrid.  This  haughty 
prince,  desirous  of  an  accommodation  with  his  revolted 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  hcul  transferred  to  his  daugh- 
ter, married  to  the  archduke  Albert,  the  title  to  the  Low 
Countries ;  but  the  States  considered  this  deed  only  as 
the  change  of  a  name ;  and  the  secret  opposition  of  France, 
as  well  as  the  avowed  eiforts  of  England,  continued  to 
operate  against  the  progress  of  Albert,  as  they  had  done 
against  that  of  Philip. 

The  authority  of  the  English  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  nominal.  Instead  of  invi- 
ting the  Irish  to  adopt  the  more  civilized  customs  of  their 
conquerors,  they  even  refused  to  communicate  to  them 
the  privilege  of  their  laws,  and  every  where  marked  them 
out  as  aliens  and  enemies ;  and  the  treatment  which  they 
experienced  rendered  them  such,  and  made  them  daily 
became  more  untractable  and  more  dangerous.  Insurrec- 
tions and  rebellions  had  been  frequent  in  Ireland ;  and 
Fi lizabetli  tried  several  expedients  for  reducing  that  coun- 
try to  greater  order  and  submission  ;  but  these  expedients 
M  ere  unsuccessful^  and  Ireland  became  formidable  to  the 
Enirlish. 

Hu^h  O'Neale,  who  had  been  raised  by  the  queen  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone,  embraced   tlie   resolution  of 
raising  an  open  rebcUion,jand  entered  into  a  correspon- 
dence with  Spain,  whence  »he  procured  a  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition.     A  victory  obtained  over  sir  Henry  Bag- 
nal,  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  a  fort  besieged  by  the 
rebels,  raised  the  repu^^tioft  of  Tyrone,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  the  delij^rer  of  his  country.      The 
English  council  wera^  now  sensible  that  the  rebel-  ^rqci 
lion  of  Ireland  should  be  opposed  by  vigorous  mea-     ** 
flures ;  and  the  qii^n  appointed  Essex  governor  of  tUo. 
22* 
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country',  by  the  title  of  lord-Iieutenont,  and  gave  him  the 
eonunand  of  twenty  tliousaiid  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse. 

On  liis  landing  at  Dublin,  Essex  was  guilty  of  a  capital 
error,  wiiich  was  the  ruin  of  his  enterprise.  Instead  of 
leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster  against  Tyrone^ 
the  chief  enemy,  lie  wasted  the  season  of  action  in  redu* 
cing  Munster ;  and  when  lie  assembled  his  troops  for  a» 
expedition  into  Ulster,  the  army  was  so  averse  to  this 
enterprise,  and  so  terrified  with  the  reputation  of  the  Irish 
rebel,  that  many  of  tliem  counterfeited  sickness,  and  many 
of  them  deserted.  Convinced  tlint  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  eficct  any  thing  against  an  enemy  who,  though 
superior  in  number,  was  determined  to  avoid  a  decisive 
action,  Essex  hearkened  to  a  message  sent  him  by  Tyrone 
for  a  conference.  The  generals  met  without  any  of  their 
attendants ;  a  river  ran  between  them,  into  which  Tyrone 
entered  to  the  depth  of  his  saddle ;  but  Essex  stood  on  tlie 
opposite  bank.  A  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded  till 
the  next  spring,  renewable  from  six  weeks  to  six  weeks ; 
but  which  might  be  bi-oken  by  either  party  on  giving  a 
fortnight^s  notice.  Essex  also  received  from  Tyrone  pro- 
posals of  peace,  in  which  that  rebel  had  inserted  many 
unreasonable  conditions ;  and,  it  was  afterwards  suspected, 
that  he  had  commenced  a  very  unjustifiable  correspen* 
dcnce  with  the  enemy. 

Elizabeth  was  highly  provoked  at  the  unexpected  issue 
of  tliis  great  and  expensive  enterprise ;  and  Essex,  in^ 
formed  of  the  queen^s  anger,  set  out  for  Englletnd^and  ar- 
rived at  court  before  any  owe  was  apprised  of  his  inten^ 
tions.  Though  covered  with  dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened 
to  the  presence-chamber,  and  thence  to  the  privy-cham- 
ber ;  nor  stopped  till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed  chamber, 
who  had  just  risen.  After  some  private  conversation  with 
her,  he  retired  with  greaft  satisfaction;  but,  though  tln^ 
queen  Iiad  thus  been  taken  by  surprise,  she  ordered  him  t(» 
lie  confined  to  his  chamber,  and  to  be  twice  examined  by 
the  council. 

Essex  professed  an  entire  submission  to  the  queen's  will» 
and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  country,  re- 
mote from  the  court  and  business :  but,  though  he  affect- 
ed to  be  cured  of  his  ambition,,  the  vexation  of  this  disap- 
pointment, and  of  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enemies^ 
ikrew  him  into  a  distemper  which  seemed  to  endanger  hi^ 
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life.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  his  situation,  oF^ered  her 
physicians  to  attend  him,  and  also  to  deliver  him  a  laessaee 
which  was  probably  more  efficacious  in  promott^v  his  re- 
covery, than  any  medicines  that  could  be  prescrio^/i.  Xf» 
tcr  some  interval,  Elisabeth  allowed  faer  favourite  tc  retire 
to  his  own  house,  where,  in  the  company  of  his  crnintess 
he  passed  his  time  in  the  pursuits  of  ele^nt  literatun, 

Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines ;  and  a&  hn 
patent  was  nearly  expiring,  lie  patiently  expected  that  t\\e 
c(ueen  would  renew  it ;  but  Elizabeth,  whose  temper  waa 
bomewhat  haughty  and  severe,  denied  his  request.  Essex, 
whose  patience  was  exhausted,  burst  at  once  all  restraints 
of  prudence ;  and  observed,  that  '*  the  queen  iras  now 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  became  as  crooked  in  her  mind 
us  her  body."  Some  court  ladies  ccuried  this  story  to  the 
queen,  who  was  highly  incensed  against  him ;  but  his 
secret  applications  to  the  king  of  Scots,  her  heir  and  suc- 
cessor, were  still  more  provoking  to  Elizabeth  than  tlie 
sarcasm  of  her  age  and  deformity.  James,  however,  dis* 
approyed  of  any  violent  method  of  extorting  from  the 
queen  an  immediate  declaration  of  his  right  of  succession ; 
and  Essex,  disappointed  in  his  project,  formed  a  select 
council  of  malcontents  at  Drury-'house,  wher<e  he  delibe- 
rated with  them  concerning  the  method  of  taking  anns., 
cliiefly  for  the  purpose  of  re inoving^Jiis  enemies  and  set- 
tling a  new  pluM  ^  gwTvi  iiuiuiu.  "    ~ 

Ueceiving  a  suinmaiis  to  attend  the  council  at  tlie  trcn* 
i«urcr's  house,  Essex  concluded  that  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  or  nt  least  suspected.  He,  therefore,  rashlv 
sallied  forth  with  about  two  hundred  attendants^  anned 
onlv  with  walking  swords ;  and  in  his  way  to  the  city»  h« 
rried  aloud,  *'  for  the  queen  !  for  tlie  queen  !  a  plot  is  laid 
for  my  life !"  The  citizens  flocked  about  him  in  amaze-' 
intMit ;  but  though  he  told  them  that  England  was  sold  to 
th(^  Itifanta,  and  exiiorted  them  to  arm  instantly,  no  one 
^,howed  a  disposition  to  join  him.  Essex,  observing  tlie 
C4))dness  of  the  citizens,  and  hearing  that  he  was  proclaim- 
vA  a  traitor  by  the  earl  of  Cumherhmd  and  lord  Burleigh^ 
l»egan  to  uespair  of  success,  and  forced  his  way  to  his  own 
house ;  where  he  appeared  determined  to  defend  hims<:ir 
to  the  last  extremity ;  but  after  some  parley,  he  surren- 
di^red  at  discretion. 

lie  and  his  friend,  the  earl  of  Soutliampton,  were  ar- 
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raigned  Ixsfore  a  jury  of  twentj-five  peen.  The  guilt  of 
the  pri8#no'«  ^^^  to<>  apparent  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
When  ger«^n<^c  ^^  pronounced,  Essex  spoke  like  a  man 
who  exf^ctcd  nothing  but  deeUh ;  but  Southampton's  be- 
havioiv'  was  more  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  he  excited 
the  compAssion  of  all  the  peers. 

After  Essex  had  passed  some  days  in  the  solitude  and 
rcAeistioii  of  a  prison,  his  proud  heart  was  at  last  subdued, 
noc  by  the  fear  of  death,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  religion ; 
nnd  he  gave  in  to  the  council  an  account  of  all  his  crimi- 
nnl  designs,  as  well  as  of  his  correspondence  with  the  king 
of  Scots.  The  present  situation  of  Essex  excited  all  the 
tender  affections  of  Elizabeth  ;  she  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  execution ;  she  countermanded  it ;  she  resolved  on  his 
death ;  she  felt  a  new  return  of  tenderness ;  but  as  he 
made  no  application  to  her  for  mercy,  she  fuiailly  gave,  her 
consent  to  his  execution.  Essex  was  only  thirty-four 
years  of  age,  when  his  rashness,  imprudence,  and  violence, 
brought  him  to  this  untimely  end.  Some  of  his  associates 
were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  but  Southampton 
was  sated  with  great  difficulty,  though  he  was  detained  in 
prison  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign.* 

In  Ireland,  Mountjoy,  who  succeeded  Essex,  had  ef- 
fected the  defeat  of  Tyrone,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Many  of  the  chic^ins,  after  concealing  them- 
selves during  Fome  time  m  woous  and  murasses,  submit- 
ted to  the  mercy  of  tlie  deputy,     Tyrone  himself,  after  an 

unsuccessful  application  to  be  received  on  terms, 
1  rrvi  surrendered  unconditionally  to  Mountjoy,  who  in» 

tended  to  bring  him  a  captive  to  England.  But 
Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving  any  satisfaction 
i'rom  this  fortunate  event.  Some  incidents  had  happened 
V  hich  revived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her  with 
the  grcjjitest  sorrow.  After  his  return  from  the  fortunate 
rxpe<lition  against  Cadiz,  she  had  given  him  a  ring  as  a 
]>h  (Ige  of  her  affection  ;  and  assuring  him  that  into  what- 
ever dis«rrace  he  might  fall,  if  he  sent  her  that  ring,  she 
would  afford  him  a  putient  hearing,  and  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstanding  imI  his  mis- 
foriinies,  had  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extre 
niity;  but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  he  resolved  to 
trv  the  experiment,  and  committed  tlie  ring  to  the  countess 
€>jW«tting!iani,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen. 
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The  countess  was  prevailed  on  bj  her  husband,  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission ;  and  Eli- 
zabeth, ascribing  the  neglect  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  at 
last  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  countess 
falling  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  was  seized  with  remorse 
for  her  conduct;  and  havjng  obtained  a  visit  from  the 
queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fa- 
tal secret.  The  queen  burst  into  a  furious  passion  ;  and 
i«haking  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed,  cried  out,  "  God 
may  pardon  you,  but  i  never  can." 

From  that  moment,  EUzabeth  resigned  herself  to  the 
deepest  and  most  incurable  melancholy ;  she  even  refused 
food  and  medicine ;  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she 
remained  there  ten  days  and  as  many  nights,  declaring 
life  an  insufferable  burthen  to  her,  and  uttering  chiefly 
groans  and  sighs.  Uci  mx.ous  mind  liad  so  long  prey  eel 
on  her  frail  body,  that  h'^r  cud  was  visibly  approaching; 
and  the  council  being  assembled,  commissioned  the  lord- 
keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  majesty's 
pleasure  with  regard  to  her  successor.  She  answered 
with  a  faint  voice,  that,  "  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre, 
and  desired  no  oilier  than  a  royal  successor."  Cecil  rc- 
<]uesting  her  to  p.xnl«l!»  herself  more  particularly,  she  sub* 
joined,  that  ''  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her,  and 
who  should  that  be,  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of 
Scots  1"  Soon  after,  her  voice  failed,  and  her  senses 
were  lost ;  and  falling  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  she  gently 
expired^  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty- 
fiflii  o£  her  reign. 

So  dark  was  the  cloud  which  overspread  the  evening  of 
that  day,  whose  meridian  splendour  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  The  vigour,  firmness,  penetration,  and  address 
of  Elizabetli,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  i)erson  that 
ever  filled  a  throne ;  but  a  conduct  less  imperious,  more 
sincere,  and  more  indulgent  to  her  people,  would  have 
l)een  requisite  to  form  a  complete  character.  Her  heroism 
was  exempt  from  rashness,  her  frugality  from  avarice,  and 
her  activity  from  the  turbulence  of  ambition ;  but  tlie  rival- 
ship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of 
love,  and  the  sallies  of  anger,  were  infirmities  from  which 
she  guardod  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success. 
•When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we  are  struck  with 
the  highest  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  and  cxtenalva 
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capacity;  but  we  jKirceivc  a  want  of  that  softness  of  dis- 
position, tliat  lenity  of  temper,  and  those  amiable  weak- 
nesses by  which  ^r  sex  is  distinguished  and  adorned. 
Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
more  difficult  circumstances;  and  none  ever  conducted 
the  government  with  such  muform  success.  Her  wise 
ministers  and  brave  warriojfe  share  the  praise  of  her  suc« 
cess;  but,  instead  of  lessening,  they  increased  the  ai>- 
plause  which  she  justly  deserves.  They  owed  their  ad- 
vunccment  to  her  judgment  and  discrimination. 

The  maxims  of  her  government  were  highly  arbitrary ; 
but  these  were  transmitted  to  her  by  her  predecessors ; 
and  she  believed  that  her  subjects  were  entitled  to  no 
more  liberty  than  their  ancestors  had  enjoyed.  A  well 
regulated  constitutional  balance  was  not  yet  established ; 
and  it  was  not  without  many  severe  struggles,  and  some 
dreadful  convulsions,  that  the  people  were  allowed  the 
blessings  of  hberty. 


CHAP.  Xra.  ')j 

*^      Reign  of  James  I, 

The  crown  6f  England  passed  from  the  fumily  o^Tu^ot 
to  that  of  Stuart  with  the  utmost  tranquihty.     In  James's 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  all  ranks  flock- 
U^vi  ^^  around  him,  allured  by  the  interest  of  curiosity ; 
and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  flow  of  aflec- 
tion  which  appeared  in  his  new  subjects,  that  in  six  weeks 
after  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  he  conferred  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood  on  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  persons,  besides  raising  several  from  inferior 
to  higher  dignities ;  and  among  the  rest,  the  Scottish  cour- 
tiers were  thought  to  be  especially  favoured. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  James  left  almost 
all  the  chief  offices  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  ministers, 
and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  political  concerns  to  his  Eng- 
lish subjects.  Among  these,  Cecil  was  successively  creatctl 
lord  Effingdon,  viscount  Cranbourne,  and  earl  of  Salisbury', 
and  regarded  as  prime  minister  and  chief  counsellor.  A 
secret  correspondence  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
James,  during  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  laid 
the  foundation  of  Cecil's  credit ;  and  while  all  his  former 
ussocifiics,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Iwl  Grajr,  and  lord  Cob* 
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ham,  were  discountenanced  on  account  of  their  animosity 
against  £ssex>  this  minister  was  continued  in  his  employ- 
ment,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  and  regard « 
Amidst  the  great  tranquility,  hoth  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  the  nation  enjoyed,  nothing  could  he  more  unex- 
pected than  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  suhvcrt  the 
government,  and  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stuart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  king^s,  and  equally  descended  from 
Henry  the  Seventh.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  the  plot,  contrary  to  all  laws  and  equity,  was 
found  guilty  by  a  jury ;  but  he  was  reprieved,  not  pardon- 
ed :  and  he  remained  in  confinement  for  many  years. 

The  rehgious  disputes  between  the  church  and  the  puri- 
tans, whic!\  had  been  continually  increasing  ever  since  the 
reformation,  induced  the  king  to   call  a  conference  at 
Hampton-court,  on  pretence  of  linding  expedients 
which  might  reconcile  both  parties.     The  disposi-  \niil 
lion  of  James,  however,  had  received  a  strong  bias 
against  the  puritanical  clergy  in  Scotland ;  and  he  showt^d 
the  greatest  propensity  to  the  established  church,  and  fre- 
quently inculcated  as  a  maxim,  no  nisnop,  no  king. 

The  severe,  though  popular  government  of  Elizabeth, 
had  confined  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  within  very  narrow 
bounds ;  but  when  a  new  and  foreign  family  succeeded 
to  tlic  throne,  and  a  prince  less  dreaded  and  less  beloved, 
principles  of  a  more  independent  nature  appeared  in  the 
nation.  The  king,  however,  told  the  parliament,  "  that 
..'Jl  their  privileges  were  derived  from  his  grant,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  turn  them  against  him."  James,  of  his 
own  accord,  annulled  all  the  numerous  patents  for  monopo- 
lies ;  but  the  exclusive  companies  still  remained,  and  almoj^^t 
all  the  commerce  of  England  centered  in  London,  the  trade 
of  which  was  confined  to  al)out  two  hundred  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  recorded  in  history  is 
the  **  Gunpowder  Plot."  The  Roman  catholics  had  ex- 
pected great  favour  from  James ;  and  they  were  surprised 
and  enraged  to  find  that,  on  all  occasions,  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  strictly  executing  the  laws  against  them. 
Catesby,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  first  thought 
of  a  most  extraordinary  method  of  revenge,  which  was  to 
destroy,  at  one  blow,  the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  lords, 
and  the  commons,  by  running  a  mine  below  the  hall  in 
T'hich  the  parliament  assembled,  and  choosing  the  very 
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moment  in  which  the  king  harangued  both  houses.  This 
diabolical  scheme  he  communicated  to  Percy,  a  descendant 
of  the  illustrious  house  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
charmed  with  the  project ;  and  they  agreed  cautiously  to 
enhst  some  other  conspirators,  and  sent  over  to  Flanders  in 
quest  of  one  Guy  Fawkes,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service, 
with  whose  zeal  and  courage  they  were  well  acquainted. 

The  conspirators  bound  themselves  by  oath  of  secrecy, 

which  they  confirmed  by  receiving  the  sacrament  together; 

and  they  hired  a  house  in  the  name  of  Percy,  adjoining 

that  in  which  the  parliament  assembled.     Finding  that  a 

vault  under  the  house  of  lords  was  to  let,  they  seized  the 

opportunity  of  renting  it,  and  deposited  in  it  thirty- 

^'f-rkr  six  barrels  of  powder,  which  they  covered  witii 

faggots  and  billet-wood.     The  doors  of  the  cellar 

were  then  boldly  thrown  open,  as  if  it  contained  nothing 

dangerous,  and,  coniident  of  success,  the  conspirators  now 

])lanned  the  remaining  part  of  their  project. 

The  king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry,  were  all  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament;  but 
as  the  duke,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  would  necessarily 
be  absent,  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  him.  The  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  a  child  likewise,  was  kept  at  lord  Harring- 
ton's house  in  Warwickshire ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
seize  that  princess  and  proclaim  her  queen. 

Though  more  than  twenty  persons  were  engaged  in  this 
conspiracy,  the  dreadful  secret  had  been  sacredly  kept 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity,  no  fear  of 
punishment,  or  hoj)e  of  reward,  had  induced  any  conspi- 
rator either  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  or  discover  the  plot. 
A  few  days,  however,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
lord  Monteagle,  a  catholic,  and  son  to  lord  Morley,  receiv- 
ed the  following  letter,  from  an  unknown  hand.* 

"  My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I  bear  to  some  of  your  friends, 
I  have  a  care  of  your  preservation.  Therefore  I  would 
advise  you,  as  you  tender  your  life,  to  devise  some  excuse 
to  shift  off  your  attendance  in  this  parliament.     For  God 

*  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  letter  was  sent  by 
^Tary,  eldest  daughter  of  lord  Morley,  sister  to  lord  Monteagle,  and 
wife  of  Thomas  Abington,  F2sq.  of  iJensIip,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester. Affection  for  her  brother  prompted  tlie  warning,  while  love 
for  her  husband,  who  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  suggested  such 
means  as  were  best  calculated  to  prevent  his  detection. 
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and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of  this 
time,  ^nd  think  not  slightly  of  this  advertisement;  but 
retire  yourself  into  your  country,  where  you  may  expect 
the  event  in  safety.  For  though  there  be  no  appearance 
of  any  stir,  yet,  I  say,  they  will  receive  a  terrible  blow  this 
parliament,  and  yet  they  shall  not  see  who  hurts  them. 
This  counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned,  because  it  may  do 
you  good,  and  can  do  you  no  harm :  for  the  danger  is  past, 
as  soon  as  you  have  burned  the  letter.  And  I  hope  God 
will  give  you  the  grace  to  make  good  use  of  it,  unto  whose 
holy  protection  I  commend  you.'* 

Monteagle,  as  well  as  Salisbury,  to  whom  he  com- 
inunieatcd  it,  considered  the  letter  as  a  foolish  attempt  to 
frighten ;  but,  from  the  serious  and  earnest  manner  in 
wiiich  it  was  written,  James  conjectured  that  it  implied 
something  dangerous  and  important ;  and  the  enigmati- 
cal but  strong  expressions  used  in  the  epistle,  seemed  to 
denote  some  contrivance  by  gunpowder.*  In  consequence, 
it  was  determined  to  inspect  all  the  vaults  under  the  housn 
of  parliament ;  but  the  search  was  purposely  delayed  till 
the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  This  care  be- 
longed to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  lord  chamberlain,  who  re- 
marked the  great  piles  of  wood  and  faggots  in  the  vault 
under  the  upper  house ;  and  he  observed  Fawkes  in  a 
comer,  who  passed  himself  as  Percy's  servant.  About  mid- 
night, sir  Thomas  Knevet,  with  proper  attendants,  entered 
the  vault ;  and  after  seizing  Fawkes,  he  removed  the  faggots, 
and  discoverv^  the  powder.  The  matches  and  other  pre- 
parations for  setting  the  whole  on  fire,  were  found  in  the 
pockets  of  Fawkes,  who,  seeing  it  useless  to  dis8emble» 
boldly  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  lost  the  opportu- 
nity of  firing  the  powder  at  once,  and  of  sweetening  his 
own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies.  Before  the  councd  he 
displayed  the  same  intrepidity,  and  refused  to  discover  his 
accomplices ;  but  being  coi)fined  in  the  tower,  and  left  to 
reflect  on  liis  guilt  and  danger,  his  courage  failed  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  conspirators,  who 
never  exceeded  the  number  of  eighty.  They  all  suffered 
death  by  one  way  or  other;  and  horrible  as  the  crime  was, 
the  bigoted  catholics  regarded  some  of  them  as  martjm. 

*  James  might  plrobaUy  bo'led  to  this  eondusiop  .flrom  rscolI>il|nf- 
At  catastrophe  of  hit  ftthsr.    Mt^vor^ 
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At  thii  time,  James  seems  to  have  possessed  the  affec- 
tions of  his  English  subjects  and  of  the  parliament.  His 
learning,  which  was  not  despicable,  obtained  him  the  name 
of  the  second  Solomon.  All  his  efforts,  however,  for  a 
union  between  England  and  Scotland  proved  ineffectual, 
on  account  of  the  national  antipTathy  by  which  the  English 
parliament  was  governed  ;  and  he  could  procure  only  an 
abolition  of  the  hostile  laws  which  had  been  formerly  enact- 
ed between  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  house  of  commons  began  now  to  feel  themselves  of 
such  importance,  that  on  the  motion  of  sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
they  entered,  for  the  first  time,  an  order  for  the  regular 
keeping  of  their  journals. 

In  the  following  session,  the  lord-treasurer,  Dorset,  laid 
open  the  king's  necessities,  but  the  commons  refused  to 
relieve  them;  and  James  received  the  mortification 
1610  o^^s<^o^^^^*^g  ^Q  vain,  all  his  wants,  and  of  asking 
the  aid  of  his  sul^ects,  who  seemed  determined  to 
diminish  the  power  of  the  crown.  Inheriting  all  the  high 
notions  of  r^al  government  that  had  marked  the  reigns  ot 
Henry  and  Elizabeth,  James  was  continually  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  which  former 
sovereigns  had  enjoyed,  but  which  a  more  enlightened  age 
and  a  less  obsequious  parliament  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  circumscribe.  In  his  first  parliament,  which  sat 
nearly  seveiv  years,  frequent  attacks  were  made  on  the  roy- 
al prerogative;  and  the  king  displayed  all  his  exalted  no- 
tions of  monarchy  and  the  authority  of  princes ;  but  the 
principles  which  these  popular  attempts  developed,  and 
which  opposition  served  only  to  increase,  at  last  overturn^* 
ed  the  throne,  and  plunged  the  nation  into  co'ufusion. 

In  promoting  the  civilization  of  Ireland,  James  pre* 
oeeded  on  a  regular  and  well  concerted  plan ;  and  he  found 
it  necessary  to  abolish  the  ancient  customs,  which  supplied 
the  place  of  laws.  By  the  Brehen  custom,  every  crime, 
/lowever  enormous,  was  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine.  This 
rate  was  called  eric.  When  the  English  had  formed  the 
design  of  sending  a  sheriff  into  Fermanagh,  M  aguire,  a  chief 
of  that  district,  replied,  "Your  sheriff  shall  be  welcome 
to  me;  but  let  me  know  beforehand  his  erio,  or  the  price 
of  his  head,  that  if  my  people  cut  it  off,  I  may  levy  the 
money  on  the  county."  Small  offences  were  subject  to  no 
penalty ;  and  in  this  horrible  state  of  society,  the  efforts  of 
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Barnes  to  produce  amelioration  were  highly  deserving  of 
praise.  In  the  room  of  savage  institutions,  lie  substituted 
English  laws  ;  took  the  natives  under  his  protection,  and 
declared  them  free  citizens  ;  and  governed  the  kingdom  bjr 
a  regidar  administration,  military  as  well  as  civiL 

This  year,  the  sudden  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  diffused  a  general  grief 
throughout  the  nation*     Neither  his  high  birth  nor 
his  youth  had  seduced  him  into  any  irregularities ;  j^i.^ 
business  and  ambitio^i  were  his  sole  delight ;  and         '^^ 
his  inclinations  as  well  as  exercises  were  martial.     The 
French  ambassador,  taking  leave  of  him,  and  asking  his 
commands  for  France,  found  him  employed  in  the  exercise 
of  the  pike :  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  he,  "  in  what  occupa- 
tion you  left  me  engaged."     He  had  conceived  great  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  prisoner 
in  the  tower.     "  Surely,"  observed  he,  "  no  king  but  my 
father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."  i 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  Frederic, 
elector  palatine,  served  to  dissipate  the  grief  which  arose 
from  that  melancholy  event ;  but  this  marriage,  though 
happy  to  the  nation  in  its  remote  and  ultimate  conse- 
quences, was  unfortunate  both  to  the  king  and  his  son-in- 
law.  The  elector,  trusting  to  so  great  an  alliance,  engaged 
in  enterprises  beyond  his  strength ;  and  the  king  not  bemg 
able  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions,  lost  entirely,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  the  afifection  and  esteem  of  his 
own  subjects. 

The  history  of  this  reign  is  more  properly  a  history  of 
the  court  than  of  the  nation.  About  the  end  of  the  year 
1609,  Robert  Carre,  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
of  a  good  ftunily  in  Scotland,  arrived  in  London,  and  was 
introduced  to  tlie  English  court.  The  charms  of  his  per- 
son and  the  elegance  of  his  manners  soon  won  the  affec- 
tions of  James,  who  successively  knighted  him,  created 
him  viscount  Rochester,  and  gave  him  the  garter.  In  sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  this  minion  met  with  a  judicious  and 
sincere  counsellor ;  and  so  long  as  he  was  governed  by  his 
friendly  counsels,  he  enjoyed  the  highest  favour  of  his  so- 
vereign, without  being  hated  by  the  people.  Intoxicated, 
tiowever,  by  his  good  fortune,  Rochester  found  means  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  the  young  countess  of  Essex, 
daughter  of  the  eari  of  Suffolk,  though  she  rejected  th« 
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embraces  of  h^ husband ;  and  iii  spite  of  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Overbury,  a  divorce  was  procured,  and  a  marriage 
solemnized  between  the  two  adulterers.  On  this  occasion , 
the  king  so  far  forgot  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  hi.4 
friendship  to  the  family  of  Essex,  that,  lest  the  lady  should 
lose  any  rank  by  her  new  marriage,  he  created  his  miniou 
carl  of  Somerset. 

The  countess,  ho.wever,  was  not  satisfied  till  she  could 
satiate  her  revenge  on  Overbury,  who  had  been  committed 
to  the  tower,  at  the  instance  of  Somerset,  for  disobeying 
an  order  of  the  king.  She  engaged  her  husband,  as  welt 
us  her  uncle,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  in  the  atrocious  de- 
sign of  destroying  him  secretly  by  poison.  Fruitless  at- 
tempts were  reiterated  by  weak  doses ;  but  at  last  they 
gave  him  one  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  the  symptoms 
were  apparent  to  every  one  who  approached  him ;  and 
though  a  strong  suspicion  prevailed  in  the  public,  the  full 
proof  of  the  crime  was  not  brought  to  light  for  some  years 
^      after. 

The  fatal  catastrophe  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury  increased 
or  begat  a  suspicion  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  bceu 
carried  off  by  poison,  given  him  by  Somerset ;  and  the 
king  was  not  spared  amidst  the  just  imputations  thrown 
on  his  favourite. 

A  new  parliament  was  again  summoned,  after  every  ex* 
pedient  had  been  tried  to  relieve  the  king's  necessities, 
even  to  the  sale  of  baronetages  and  peerages ;  but 
triA  ^^^*  assembly,  instead  of  entering  on  the  business 
of  supply,  as  urged  by  the  king,  began  witli  dispu- 
ting his  majesty's  power  of  levying  new  customs  and  im- 
positions, by  the  mere  authority  of  his  prerogative.     The 
king,  with  great  indignation,  dissolved  the  parliament^ 
without  obtaining  the  smallest  supply  to  his  necessities ; 
and  he  imprisoned  some  of  the  members,  who  had  been 
most  forward  in  their  opposition  to  his  measures ;  and 
though  he  valued  himself  highly  on  his  king-craft,  he  open- 
ly at  his  table  inculcated  those  monarchical  principles 
which  he  had  strongly  imbibed.     Among  other  company^ 
there  sat  at  table  two  bishops,  Neile  and  Andrews.     Tho 
king  publicly  proposed  the  question,  whether  he  might  not 
k  take  his  subjects'  money  when  he  needed  it,  without  all 

r  this  formality  of  parliament  t  The  obsequious  Neile  re- 

plied, "  God  forbid  you  should  not ;  for  you  aye  the  byeath 
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of  our  nt>8trils.^'  Andrews  declined  answering ;  but  when 
the  king  urged  him,  he  pleasantly  observed,  **  I  think  your 
majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile^s  money,  for 
he  offers," 

The  favourite  had  hitherto  escaped  the  inquiry  of  jus- 
tice ;  but  conscious  of  the  murder  of  his  friend,  he  became 
sullen  and  silent ;  and  the  king  began  to  estrange  himself 
from  a  man  who  no  longer  contributed  to  his  amusement. 
The  enemies  of  Somerset  seized  the  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing a  new  minion  in  the  king's  way,  in  the  person  of 
George  Villiers,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty,  who  was  im- 
mediately raised  to  the  office  of  cup-bearer.  In  the  mean 
time,  Somerset's  guilt  in  the  murder  of  sir  Thomas  Ovcr- 
hury  was  fully  discovered ;  and  James,  alarmed  and  asto- 
nished at  such  enormous  guilt  in  a  man  whom  he  had  so 
highly  honoured,  recommended  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny. 
Au  the  accomplices  received  the  punishment  of  death;  but 
the  king  bestowed  a  pardon  on  the  principals,  Somerset 
and  the  countess ;  and  after  some  years  imprisonment,  he 
restored  them  to  their  liberty,  and  they  languished  out 
their  old  age  in  infamy  and  obscurity. 

The  fall  of  Somerset  opened  the  way  for  Villiers,  who, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  by  rapid  advances,  was  at  last 
created  duke  of  Buckingham,  knight  of  the  garter,  master 
nf  the  horse,  and  lord  high-admiral  of  England,  with  other 
honourable  appointments.  His  mother  obtained  the  title 
of  countess  of  Buckingham ;  his  brother  was  created  vis- 
count Purbec ;  and  a  numerous  train  of  needy  relations 
were  all  invested  with  credit  and  authority. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  imprisoned  for  thirteen 
years  ;  and  men  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  hardship  and 
injustice  of  this  sentence.     They  pitied  his  active  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  which  languished  in  the  riffours  of  confine- 
ment ;  and  they  admired  his  extensive  genius,  no  less  than 
his  unbroken  magnanimity.     To  increase  these  favourable 
dispositions,  on  which  he"  built  the  hopes  of  reco- 
vering  his  liberty,  Raleigh  spread  the  report  of  a  |«jg 
ricli  gold  mine,  which  he  had  discovered  in  Guiana. 
The  king  gave  little  credit  to  the  tale,  but  released  hiih 
from  the  tower,  without  pardoning  him,  and  suffered  hiin 
tottfihe  adventure. 

ludeigh  had  declared  that  the  Spaniards  had  planted  no 
colonies  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where  this  mine  lay ;  bu€ 
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it  had  happened,  that,  in  a  space  of  twcntj-tliree  yearsr 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last  visited  that  region  9 
they  had  fonned  a  settlement  on  the  river  Oronooko,  and 
built  a  town  called  St.  Thomas.  To  this  place  Raleigh 
directly  bent  his  course,  and  sent  a  detachment  under  the 
command  of  his  son,  and  of  captain  Kemys,  An  officer  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  expected 
this  invasion,  fired  on  the  Englirii  at  their  landing,  were 
repulsed,  and  pursued  into  the  town.  Young  Raleigh  re* 
ceived  a  shot,  of  which  he  immediately  expired ;  but  the 
town  was  carried,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes*  Ke-* 
inys,  who  owned  tliat  he  was  within  two  hours'  march  of 
tlie  mine,  returned  to  Raleigh  witli  the  melancholy  news  of 
his  son*s  deatli ;  anJ,  despairing  of  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise, he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life, 

Tlie  other  adventurers  now  concluded,  that  they  were 
deceived  by  Raleigh ;  and  thinking  it  safest  to  return  imme- 
diately to  England,  they  carried  him  with  them.  The 
privy  council  pronounced  that  Raleigh  had  abused  the 
king's  confidence ;  and  the  court*  of  Spain  rabing  loud 
complaints  against  him,  the  king  made  use  of  that  power 
which  he  had  pur])osely  reserved  in  his  own  hands,  and 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  upon  his  former  sen- 
tence. 

Raleigh,  finding  liis  fate  inevitable,  coHected  all  his  cou- 
rage and  resolution »  As  he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe  witli 
which  he  was  to  be  beheaded,  **  *Tis  a  sharp  remedy,"  he 
suid,  *^  but  a  sure  one  for  all  ills.''^  His  harangue  to  the 
)>eople  was  calm  and  eloquent ;  and,  with  the  utmost  in- 
difierenoe,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  and  received  the 
fatal  blow. 

The  execution  of  tliis  sentence,  which  was  at  fii'st  hard, 
and  which  had  been  so  long  suspended,  gave  general  dis- 
satisfaction ;  «nd  it  was  rendered  still  more  invidious  and 
unpopular  by  the  intimate  connections  entered  into  with 
Spain.  Godemar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  order  t^> 
withdraw  the  attention  of  James  from  Germany,  had  of^ 
fered  the  second  daughter  of  Spain  in  marriage  to  prince 
Charles,  with  an  immense  fortune.  The  bait  took;  and 
though  the  states  of  Boh<.*mia,  inspired  with  the  love  of 
civil  and  religious  hbcrty,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  and  tetidercd  their  crown  to  Frederic, 
elector  palatine,  probably  on  account  of  his  connection 
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with  England,  James  refused  to  lend  any  assistance  to  his 
8on«'in-law,  and  Frederic,  being  defeated  in  the  great  and 
decisive  battle  of  Prague,  was  driven  from  the  ]mlatiimte« 
and  fled  with  his  family  into  Holland. 

High  were  now  the  murmurs  and  complaints  against  the 
inactive  disposition  of  the  king,  who  flattered  himself,  that 
after  he  had  formed  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  Spanish  monarch,  by  means  of  his  son's  mar-  ^jxv| 
riage,  the  restitution  of  the   palatinate  might  be 
procured,  from  motives  of  friendship  alqne. 

At  this  time  the  great  seal  was  in  the  hands  of  Francis 
Bacon,  lord  Yerulam,  a  man  universally  admired  for  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius ;  but  his  want  of  economy,  and  his 
indulgence  to  servants,  involved  him  in  necessities ;  and  he 
received  bribes  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  censure. 
Being  impeached  by  the  commons,  the  peers  sentenced 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  imprt^- 
soned  in  the  tower  during  the  king's  pleasure,  and  to  be 
for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  place  or  employ- 
ment. Bacon,  however,  was  soon  released  from  prison, 
the  fine  was  remitted,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merit,  a  pension  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  his  literary  productions,  have 
made  his  guilt  or  weakness  be  forgotten  or  overlooked  by 
posterity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  commons  entreated  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  immedintely  undertake  the  defence  of  the 
palatinate ;  that  he  would  turn  his  arms  atraiust  Spain ; 
and  that  he  would  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  marriage 
with  his  son  only  with  a  protestant  princess.  This  seeming 
an  invasion  of  his  preroijative,  highly  incensed  James,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  ihe  speaker,  sharply  reliuked  the  house  for  de-* 
bating;  on  matters  far  above  their  capacity,  and  forbtOilc 
them  to  meddle  with  any  subject  that  regardetl  his  govern- 
ment. This  letter  inflamed  the  commons,  who,  after  ano- 
ther ineffectual  remonstrance,  framed  a  protestation,  in 
which  they  repeated  all  their  claims  for  freedom  of  speech, 
and  an  unbounded  authority  to  interpose  with  their  advice 
and  counsel.  They  asserted  that  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament,  are  the  aticient 
and  undoubted  birthright  of  the  subjects  of  England. 
This  protestation  the  king  himself  tore  from  the  journals ; 
and  after  committing  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
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hoQse  to  Uie  tower,  he  finally  dissolved  the  parliament* 
These  struggles,  between  prerogative  on  the  one  hand, 
and  privilege  on  the  other,  tenninated  only  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  under  the  unfortunate  Charles 
the  First. 

In  vain  did  James,  by  reiterated  proclamations,  forbid  the 
discussing  of  state  affairs.  Such  proclamations,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  served  rather  to  inflame  the  curiosi- 
ty of  the  public.  The  efforts  of  Frederic  for  the 
w».>>  recovery  of  his  dominions  were  vigorous,  but  inef- 
fectual ;  and  James  now  persuaded  his  son-in-law  to 
disarm,  and  to  trust  to  his  negotiations.  To  show,  however, 
the  estimation  in  which  James's  negotiations  were  held 
abroad,  in  a  farce  acted  at  Brussels,  a  courier  announced 
that  the  palatinate  would  soon  be  wrested  from  Austria,  as 
succours  from  all  quarters  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
the  despoiled  elector ;  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  said,  had 
Agreed  to  contribute  to  his  assistance  one  hundred  thousand 
pickled  herrings ;-  the  Dutch,  one  hundred  thousand  butter 
l)oxes ;  and  the  king  of  England,  one  hundred  thousand 
ambassadors.  On  other  occasions,  James  was  depicted 
with  a  scabbard,  but  without  a  sword ;  or  with  a  sword, 
which  no  one  could  draw;  though  severed  were  pulling  at  it. 

In  order  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  match  between 
the  infanta  of  Spain  and  prince  Charles,  James  despatch- 
ed the  earl  of  Bristol  to  Philip  IV. ;  all  matters  were  ad- 
justed, and  the  dispensation  from  Rome  only  was  wanting, 
when  this  flattering  prospect  was  blasted  by  the  temerity 
of  Buckingham. 

A  coolness  between  this  favourite  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  had  taken  place ;  and  Buckingham,  desirous  of  an 
Opportunity  which  might  connect  him  with  Charles,  and 
also  envious  of  the  great  credit  acquired  by  Bristol,  pro- 
posed a  journey  of  courtship  to  Madrid.  The  young  and 
ardent  mind  of  the  prince  eagerly  embraced  the  scheme  ; 
and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  grant  his  consent  to  the 
undertaking,  though  not  without  much  reluctance  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  result. 

The  prince  and  Buckingham,  with  their  fittendants, 
passed  disguised  and  undiscovered  through  France ;  and 
ihey  even  ventured  into  a  court-ball  at  Paris,  where  Charles 
saw  the  princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  espoused, 
and  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty. 
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In  eleven  days  after  their  departure  from  London,  they 
arrived  at  Madrid,  and  surprised  every  one  by  a  step  so 
unusual  among  great  princes.  The  Spanish  monarch 
treated  Charles  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  the  most  flat- 
tering attentions  ;  but  the  infanta  was  only  shown  to  her 
lover  in  public,  the  established  etiquette  not  allowing  any 
farther  intercourse  till  the  arrival  of*  a  dispensation  from 
Rome.  The  king  of  England,  as  well  as  the  prince,  be- 
came impatient ;  and  the  latter  having  taken  his  leave, 
embarked  on  board  an  English  fleet,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Charles  had  endeared  himself  to  the  whole  Spanish 
nation,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  end  esteemed ;  while 
Kuckingham,  by  his  indecent  freedoms  and  his  dissolute 
pleasures,  had  rendered  himself  universally  despised  and 
hated.  Through  the  intrigues  of^  Buckingham,  who 
dreaded  the  influence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Eugland  after 
the  arrival  of  the  infanta,  the  match  was  broken  off;  and 
James  was  induced  to  abandon  a  project  which,  during 
many  years,  had  been  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  which 
had  been  brought  near  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  king,  having  thus  involuntarily  broken  with  Spain, 
was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  order  to  procure 
the  necessary  supplies ;  and  in  that  assembly,  Buck- 
ingham threw  all  the  blame  on  the  court  of  Spain,  -I'l^l 
which  he  accused  of  artifice  and  insincerity.     The 
parliament  advised  the  king  to  break  ofl*  both  treaties  with 
Spain,  as  well  that  which  regarded  the  marriage,  as  that 
for  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate.     The  supply,  how- 
ever, was  voted  with  parsimony ;  and  to  it  were  annexed 
conditions,  which  trenched  on  thi^rerogative,  but  which 
at  last  produced,  leg-itimate  liberty. 

Afler  the  rupRure  with  Spain,  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  prince  of  Wales  and  Henrietta  of  France  was 
speedily  concluded ;    but  military  enterprises  were   ex- 
tremely disagreeable  to  James,  w^iose  disposition 
incapacitated  him  for  war.     The  English  nation,  ^gP" 
however,  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of  the  palati- 
nate ;  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  under  the  command  of  count  Mansfeldt,  were 
embarked  at  Dover;  but  so  ill  had  the  expedition  been 
concerted,  that  half  of  the  troopct  died  on  board  by  a  pesti- 
lential disorder,  before  the^  weiv>  permitted  to  land,  and 


As  odwf  li^lf,  weakened  bj  rickneBS,  appeared  iueufficient 
to  mweli  into  ihe  palutiuaie. 

JtmtM,  who  had  zcoloualy  cultivated  tlie  arts  of  peace, 
3ii  BOt  long  mrvive  the  commcuceinent  of  hostilities.  He 
vu  wizsd  with  a  tertiun  ague,  and  finding  himself  gradu- 
oBj  beooming^  weaker,  he  sent  for  the  priace,  whom  he  ex- 
bnted  to  bear  a  tender  regard  f'or  hiia  wife,  but  to  preserve 
a  Oonafngy-Ui  religion,  to  protect  the  chufch  af  England, 
sad  to  extend  his  csre  to  the  unhappy  family  of  the  pals' 
tine.  With  decency  and  fortitude  he  prepared  himself  for 
bii  end ;  and  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  niga  oter  Englaud  of  twenty-lwo  years  and  some  days. 
'  In  the  annals  of  nations,  it  would  be  difHcuIi  to  find  a 
ragh  leM  iOiutrious,  yet  more  unspotted  and  unblemished, 
waa  that,  of  James.  No  prince  so  little  enterprising  and 
•o  moflenajv*)  was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite 
'  jeztnmM  of  culumny  and  praise ;  and  his  character  hns 
been  ameh.diajiuted  even  in  the  present  time.  It  must  be 
owned,  boWBVcr,  that  he  possessed  many  virtues,  though 
seueely  one  of  them  was  free  from  the  contagion  of  the 
neigfabduring  vice.  His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion, 
Ids  learning  on  peduutry,  his  pacific  disposilion  oa  pusi- 
lonimity,  and  bis  wisdom  on  cunning.  While  he  imagined 
that'  be  was  only  muintainiiig  his  own  authority,  he  may 
perbapg  be  suspocted  of  liaving  somewhat  encroached  on 
the  libertiea  of  the  people-  Hia  intentions  were  just,  but 
more  adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  than  to  the 
goreroment  of  kingdom!. 

He  waa  married  to  Anne  of  DenmaA.  who.died  m  1619, 


eminent  neither  for  bi^noea  nor  ber  virttiMj  andnie  left 
onlr  one  bod,  Charlea,  tbea  in  tbe'twmtwfifihyeai'of  his 
edau^iter,  EGnbeth,  mar^l^  tA  the  elector 


paWine. 

AtibJsperiod,  bigl^crideof&nutypr^ailed;  and  great 
riches  acquired  by  coAieroe,  were  rare.  Ciyil  hbttoars, 
which  now  hold  the  first  place,  wm  then  Buibordinilte  to 
the  miUtaTy ;  and  the  young  geiitij  and  nolnlitf  were  fond 
of  distinguishing  tbemselrea  hy  aima.  The  coontrf  fife, 
which  still  prevails  in  £ng^aad  to4  cwfaih  degrte,  was- 
jost  beginning  to  gire  way  to  a  foadneM  fin-  die  aeduce- 
ments  of  the  ci^ ;  and  Jamei  d»e9anued.aa  much  as  po»- 
•Me  this  alteration  of  niBnnen^/''He  was  wont  to  be 
Tery  earnest,*'  l«d  Bacon  teHs  wi "  with  the  counby  gat- 
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tlctnen  to  go  from  London  to  their  country  seats ;  and 
sometimes  he  would  say  to  them,  Gentlemen,  at  Loudon 
you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show  like  nothing ;  but 
in  your  country  villages,  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river,  which 
look  like  great  things." 

The  amount  of  the  king^s  revenue  in  this  reign  was 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pouiids ;  and  his 
ordinary  disbursements  are  said  to  have  exceeded  this  sura 
thirty-six  thousand  pounds. 


A.   D. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I, 

No  sooner  had  Charles  assumed  the  reins  of  zo- 
vernment,  than  he  issued  writs  for  summoning  a  ^'^nr 
new  parliament,  which,  after  the  arrival  of  the  prin-  ^ 
cess  Henrietta,  whom  he  had  espoused  by  proxy,  assem- 
bled at  Westminster.  The  young  prince  addressed  them 
in  tlie  language  of  simplicity  and  cordiality ;  but  the  com- 
mons, though  aware  of  the  expenses  of  government,  and 
that  the  war  was  undertaken  in  compliance  with  their 
earnest  entreaties,  granted  a  supply  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  only.  The  puritanical  party  were 
disgusted  with  the  court,  on  account  of  the  restraints  un- 
der which  they  were  held,  and  of  the  favour  suspected  to 
be  granted  to  the  catholics  by  the  treaty  of  marriage.  To 
the  moderate  supplies  allowed  by  parliament,  were  tacked 
f^oilcessions  in  favour  of  civil  liberty ;  and  Charles,  who 
had  imbibed  high  ideas  of  monarchy al  power,  and  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  could  ilffirook  any  encroach- 
ments oh  his  aiU|)iority,  or  any  want  of  attention  to  his  rea- 
sonable demands. 

Though  he  condescenc^d  to  employ  entreaties  with  tlie 
parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  the^iecessary  aid,  the  com- 
mons remained  inexorable ;  and  a  new  discovery  inflamed 
them  against  the  court  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
When  James  courted  the  alliance  with  France,  he  iiad 
promised  to  furnish  Lewis  with  eight  ships,  which  were  to 
be  employed  against  the  Genoese,  the  allies  of  Spain ;  but 
when  the  vessels  by  the  orders  of  Charles  arrived  at 
Dieppe,  a  strong  suspicion  arose  that  they  were  intended 
lo  serve  against  the  Hugonots  of  Rochelle.  The  sailors 
were  inflamed ;  and  <  Pennington,  their  coxiunander^  d&- 


Fdaredtithat  he  would  rather  be  banned  in  England  far  dia- 
obediencc,  than  fight  agiiinst  hie  brotlicr  protestants  in 
Frnncc.  The  whole  s<{imilron  sailed  iniDiedifttely  to  the 
Downs,  where  they  received  new  orders  from  Buckiiig- 
Imm,  lord  admiral,  to  return  to  Dieppe ;  and  a  report  was 
industriously  spreiul,  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween tlie  Krciieh  king  and  the  Hugonols.  When  they 
arrived  at  Dieppe,  they  fuund  tliemselves  deceived,  and 
again  retunieil  to  Bn^HHnd,  notnith standing  the  roagnili- 
cont  ofl'trs  of  the  French. 

On  thia  occonOB,  the  congm^  nMnrad  flMir  conipla&na 
syuntt  thA  growtli  of  pdperfi  a^d  ChailM  gate  a  gA- 
oMtu  and  compliant  annrer  t0"dHir'MBaaBatisneai;  but 
when  be  fbond  that  th«  pariiamnit  wtm  mdrad  to  pWbi 
turn  no  Bapidy,  he  used  the  pretence  of  the  plague  to  dig- 
Bolre  the  aMembly. 

To  fopptj  the  want  of  parliaraentnry  aids,  Charles  had 
recooiw  to  tlte  unconnitutionnl  and  unpopular  expedient 
of  uniing  privy-seals,  for  borrowing  money  of  hiseubjects; 
wtdi  by  meaai  uf  the  money  thus  procured,  he  equipped  a 
fleet  rf  *^^  VcBsels,  carrying  ten  thousand  men,  which 
nuled  to  Ca&  under  eir  Edward  Cecil,  lately  created  vis- 
count Wirableton.  The  bay  wsb  full  of  Spatdrfi  ni^  of 
ptttt  rahie ;  bat  owing  to  voniB  neglect  or  muOtHidaet, 
and  the  plague  breaking  out  fimong  tbt  KMncn  andaol* 
diets,  the  fleet  was  driiged  to  ntorm  to  England  without 
eflbetinr  any  tbiifg. 

Cfaanee  haring&iled  in  thb  entemiM,  irai  again  oUi- 

ged  to  have  recourae  to  a  paniuient;  and^thoi^ 

^^  hefaadn<^inllbdfiMirpi^a]arlMden,tobeAerifiB 

^^  of  their  respeethre  coualiM,  tttd  htdiat  means  h«d 
ine^Mcitated  them  from  boii^'  eHetttca  Bbmben,  the  fcr- 
Ment  oToppontion  Mill  eontimMC  The  eomnonB,  indeed, 
Toied  a  autaly ;  but  tho  {wiitii^  vf  tiuA  .vote  into  a  hnr 
^rasrBKTTed  tUl  tbeeoatrflhesewnon;  and  Ihey  UiAex- 
ed  acoadiiii»i,dtatthe7dmddheBUoirodtoregiiIat«utd 
sontrel  e*«^p«n  of  On  govenuiRJOt  iriueh  dUplMaed 
then.  Great  diwitofacti<»  wm  apre— ed  It  Ctariw  at. 
ilua  treatment  I  but  hit  argent,  neceemtiea  (Mgedhimte 
■ulnnit. 

The  duke  of  Bnckin|$iuB,1IMBBK)r  obnoxion*  to  Ote  ' 
t»Uic,becamoeVmdayanr*>MHp<u*i'i  tuidthebooae 
of  ooranwBU  iupea^Aed  Un  iffffmnu  crime*  and  ariide- 
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nieanours.  While  the  commons  were  thus  engaged,  the 
lord-keeper,  in  the  king's  name,  expressly  commanded  the 
house  not  to  meddle  >vith  Buckingham;  and  Charles 
threatened  them,  that  if  thej  did  not  furnish  him  with  sup* 
plies,  he  should  be  obliged  to  try  new  counsels.  Two  mem* 
bers,  who  had  been  employed  as  mcuii^^rs  of  the  impeach- 
ment, were  thrown  into  prison.  The  commons  im- 
mediately declared,  that  they  would  proceed  no  farther 
upon  business  till  they  had  satisfaction  in  their  privileges. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  release  the  imprisoned  members  ; 
and  this  attempt  served  only  to  exasperate  the  house  still 
more.  The  commons  were  preparing  a  remonstrance 
against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without  con- 
tent of  parliament,  when  the  king,  with  intemperate  haste, 
ended  the  session ;  and  they  parted  in  mutual  ill  humour. 

The  new  counsels,  with  which  Charles  had  menaced 
the  parliament,  were  now  adopted:  a  commission  was 
openly  granted  to  compound  with  the  catholics,  and  agree 
for  dispensing  with  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them ; 
from  the  nobility,  assistance  was  requested,  and  from  the 
city,  a  loan  required ;  and  the  maritime  towns,  with  the 
aid  of  the  adjacent  counties,  were  compelled  to  equip  a 
certain  number  of  ships.  This  is  the  first  appearance  in 
Charles'  reign  of  ship-money,  a  mode  of  taxation  which 
afterwards  produced  such  violent  discontents. 

Though  these  irregular  and  unequal  expedients  would 
have  given  disgust  in  more  tranquil  times,  yet  Charles  pro- 
ceeded in  these  invidious  methods  with  some  degree  of  mo- 
deration, till  at  last,  under  the  niune  of  a  general  loan,  he 
levied  a  sum  equal  to  four  8ubsidie8.L.  Many,  however,  re- 
fused these  loans ;  and  some  were  even  active  in  encoura- 
ging others  to  insist  on  their  common  rights  and  privile- 
ges. Several  were  thrown  into  prison  by  warrant  of  the 
council.  Of  these,  sir  Thomas  Darnel,  sir  John  Corbet, 
sir  Walter  Earl,  sir  John  Hevingfaam,  and  sir  Edmund 
Hampden,  had  spirit  enough,  at  their  own  hazard  and 
expense,  to  defend  the  public  liberties,  and  to  demand  re- 
leasement,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  court,  but  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

The  question  was  brought  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the 

Gouit  of  King's  Bench ;  but  though  sir  Randolph  Crew, 

chief  justice,  had  been  displaced  as  unfit  for  tlie  purposes 

of  the  court,  and  sir  Nicholas  nyde,  esteemed  ip ore  obfie- 

24 


^OMH,  bul  obtained  that  liigh  office,  yet  the  judges  went 
BtTflurdaKrlhan  to  remand  the  gentlemen  to  prison,  and  to 
nfilie  the  bail  wliicli  was  otlirred.  The  nation,  indeed, 
m^  drtady  esaeperatcd  to  a  veiy  tiigh  degree,  by  a  variety 
Oif  itaJ  grievances  ;  and  except  a  few  courtiers  and  eccle- 
il  men  were  dissatisfied  tvith  the  measures  of  go- 
,  nnd  thought  that  if  Eome  remedy  were  not 
f  adopted,  all  hopes  of  preserving  the  freedom  ot 
e  tenutitution  might  be  abandoned. 
Orcat,' however,  was  the  surprise,  when  Charles,  though 
bttiffled  in  every  attempt  ag-ainst  Austria,  embroiled  witli 
fall  own  subjects,  and  unsupplied  with  any  treasure  except 
IlllKt  be  extorted  by  the  most  invidious  and  most  danger- 
otts  SMMures,  wantonly  allncked  France,  the  other  great 
kingdom  in  his  neighbourhood.  Tliis  rash  uction  is  as- 
eriMd  to  the  couuKeU  of  DuGkingham. 

Whoi)  Charles  married  by  proxy  the  princess  Henrietta, 
ttala  ndnistcr  and  minion  had  been  sept  id  France,  to  grace 
themqAwlE,  and  conduct  the  netfqueen  into  England.  The 
bvatttyi^his  person,  the  elegance  of  his  nianners,  and  the 
nlaidaar  of  his  equipage,  occasioned  general  admiration. 
Bneooraged  by  the  smiles  of  the  court,  he  carried  his  ad* 
drauM  to  die  queen  of  Lewi* ;  and,  after  his  departure, 
he  teeretly  letunued,  and  viMting  Ute  queen,  wae  dismissed 
with  a  reproof  whiob  lavonred  man  of  kindnes*  than  of 
anger-  The  vigilance  of  Ricbd>Mt  M>oa  diiGorered  this 
QSnespondence ;  and  when  tiie  daka  wai  making  pnpa-r 
radons  ft»  a  new  ambaMjr  to  Paris,  a  toetnge  waa  Mnl 
him,  liiat  bia  praBenoe  would  not  be  agnesble.  In  a  tos 
inantlo  fit  of  paMiaa,>Jw  swoce,  "that  be  'nnild  see  the 
queen  in  ipteof  alldwigowerofran^l"  end  from  that 
nuuneot,  be  determined  la  «i)gage  RigpaBd  in  a  war  with 
that  Unsdom. 

He  finf  1»ok  adnuitage  (tf  hdm  qnannli  excited  by  tb« 
queen  of  Et^land'a  attendant!  (  and  be  pennaded  Qhorie* 
to  ^nuaa  aShar  French  MHViptf,  eontra^ to  die  arti^ 
ofthemani^A  tnaty.  Me  eneomagBd  da  En^i^b  sliipe 
[  <if  war  and  piirateara  to  taw.  TOatettP^longiag  to  F^enob 
nurchanta,  and  diese  he  forthnitb  ctwdatpned  aa.  priws, 
hof  a  aentence  td  the  oourt  of  admnhrf ;  fe|it  finding  that 
tbeae  injnriea  pfodoced  onl^  iwawiatranoM,  or  at  moat 
rewiulp,  on  the  j^  of  fWioa^  ffiitdved  to  aecotid  the 
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intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Soubize,  and  to  undertake  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  that  kingdom. 

Sbubize,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Rohan,  were  the 
leaders  of  the  Hugonot  faction,  and  strongly  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Charles.  Accordingly,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
sail,  and  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  were  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  Buckingham ;  but  when  the  fleet  ap* 
peared  before  Rochelle,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  refused 
to  admit  allies  of  whose  arrival  they  had  received  no  pre- 
vious information,  and  Buckingham  sailed  to  the  isle  of 
Rhe,  where  he  landed  his  men.  He  finally  returned  to 
England  with  the  loss  of  two  thirds  of  his  land  forces,  and 
with  no  other  credit  than  the  vulgar  one  of  courage  and 
personal  bravery. 

Great  discontents,  as  might  be  expected,  prevailed 
among  the  English  people.  Their  liberties  were  menaced ; 
illegal  taxes  extorted ;  their  commerce,  which  had  been 
already  injured,  was  totaUy  annihilated  by  the  French  war ; 
the  military  reputation  of  the  nation  had  been  tarnished  by 
two  utiflucceflflful  nnd  ill  conducted  expeditions ;  and  all 
these  calamities  were  ascribed  to  the  obstinacy  of  Charles, 
in  adhering  to  the  counsels  of  Buckingham,  whose  ser- 
vices and  abilities  by  no  meanit  deserved  such  unlimited 
confidence. 

In  this  situation  of  men's  minds,  the  king  and  the  duke 
dreaded  the  assembling  of  a  parliament ;  but  the 
money  levied,  or  rather  extorted,  under  colour  of  ^J«^ 
prerogative,  had  been  veiy  slowly  procured,  and 
had  occasioned  much  ill  humour  in  the  nation  ;  and  as  it 
appeared  dangerous  to  rgnew  the  experiment,  and  a  supply 
was  absolutely  necessarp^,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment. When  the  commons  assembled,  it  was  soon  found 
that  they  were  men  of  the  same  independent  spirit  with 
their  predecessors,  and  that  the  resentment  for  past  inju- 
ries was  neither  weakened  nor  forgotten.  The  court  party 
did  not  pretend  to  defend  the  late  measores  in  order  to 
procure  money,  except  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  to 
which  the  king  had  been  reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the 
two  former  parliaments ;  and  a  vote  was  pasted,  without 
opposition,  against  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced 
loans.  In  return  for  this  concession,  a  supply  of  five  sub- 
sidies was  voted,  with  which  the  king  declared  himself 
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satisfied }  and  even  tean  of  aflbctifm  started  In  Iiis  e^ e, 
when  he  was  informed  of  this  liberali^. 

But  the  supply,  though  voted,  was  not  immediately 
passed  into  a  law ;  and  the  coaunons  resolved  to  employ 
the  interval  in  providing  some  banriers  to  their  rights  and 
liberties,  so  lately  violated.  They  enamertRed  all  the  en^ 
croachmcnts  that  had  been  maide  on  their  eonstitutional 
liberties^  under  the  name  of  a  *^  petition  of  right  ;*'  and 
against  these  grievances  an  eternal  remedy  was  to  be  pro- 
vided. The  terms  in  which  this  petition  was  expressed, 
seem  to  have  been  just  and  reasonable,  yet  favourable  to 
public  freedom;  but  Charles,  though  he  had  given  his 
consent  to  any  law  for  securing  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  people,  had  not  expected  such  inroads  on  the  preroga- 
tive»  in  regard  to  which  he  was  a  great  stickler ;  and  it 
was  not  without  much  diffieidty,  and  many  evasions,  that 
the  royal  assent  was  obtained  to  a  measure  which  diffused 
a  general  joy  through  the  nation* 

Nothing  tended  more  to  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  commons  towards  Gharles«  than  his 
open  encouragement  and  avowal  of  principles  inccmipati- 
ble  with  a  limited  government.  One  doctor  Mainwaring 
had  preached  and  printed  a  sermon  subversive  of  all  civil 
liberty ;  and  the  commons  impeached  him  for  the  doctrines 
it  contained.  Mainwaring  was  sentenced  hy  the  peers  to 
be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  house,  to  be  fined 
a  thousand  pounds,  to  be  suspended  for  three  years,  and 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity  or  secular  office.  However,  no  sooner  was  the  ses- 
sion ended,  than  Mainwaring waspardoned, and  promoted 
to  a  living  of  considerable  valu#and,  some  years  after^ 
raised  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  This  action  sufficiently 
showed  the  insincerity  of  Charles  in  his  late  concessions. 

If,  however,  the  king  had  been  perfectly  sincere  in 
sanctioning  the  petition  of  right,  it  was  evident  that  tlie 
commons  would  still  have  been  dissatisfied.  They  con- 
tinued to  carry  their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  govern- 
ment; and  they,  expressly  decleu:ed,  that  the  levying  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  o£  parliament, 
was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  open  infringement  of  the  j[)etition  of  right.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  presenting  of  this  remonstrance,  the 
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king  came  suddenly  to  the  parliament,  and  ended  the  ses* 
sion  by  a  prorogation. 

Freed  from  the  vexation  of  this  assembly,  Charles  began 
to  look  towards  foreign  wars.  A  considerable  fleet  and 
army  had  been  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  and 
Buckingham  had  gone  to  Portsmouth,  to  hasten  the  sail- 
ing of  the  armament.  Whilst  at  that  place,  one  Felton, 
of  an  ardent  and  melancholy  mind,  who  had  served  under 
the  duke,  and  had  retired  in  discontent  from  the  army, 
inflamed  with  private  resentment,  and  taught  by  a  remon- 
strance of  the  commons  to  consider  Buckingham  as  tlie 
cause  of  every  national  grievance,  fancied  that  he  should 
do  heaven  acceptaUe  service,  by  despatching  this  foe  to 
religion  and  to  lus  country.  Accordingly,  as  the  duke,  iu 
a  narrow  passage,  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  colo- 
nel sir  Thomas  Fyar,  he  waa  on  a  sudden,  over  sir  Tho- 
mas's shoulder,  struck  on  the  breast  with  a  knife,  whicii 
he  pulled  out,  saying,  *'  the  villain  has  killed  me,"  and 
with  these  words  breathed  his  last. 

No  one  had  seen  the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  inflicted 
it ;  but  near  the  door  was  found  a  hat,  in  which  were  four 
or  five  lines  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  declaring 
Buckingham  an  enemy  to  the  kingdom ;  and  it  was  readily 
concluded  that  this  hat  belonged  to  the  assassin.  In  this 
confusion,  a  person  without  a  hat  was  seen  walking  very 
composedly  before  the  door ;  and  one  crying  out,  **  here  is 
the  fellow  who  killed  the  duke,"  every  body  ran  to  ask, 
**  which  is  he  V*  on  which  Felton  answered,  "  I  am  he.*' 
When  questioned  at  whose  instigation  he  had  committed 
the  horrid  deed,  he  replied^  that  no  man  living  had  credit 
enough  with  him,  to  have  disposed  him  to  such  an  action, 
and  that  believing  he  should  perish  in  the  attempt,  his 
motives  would  appear  in  his  hat. 

Charles  received  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of 
his  favourite  with  an  unmoved  countenance ;  but  he  re- 
tained during  his  whole  life  an  affection  for  Buckingham's 
friends,  and  a  prejudice  against  his  enemies.  Meanwhile, 
the  distress  of  Rochelle  had  raised  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity ;  and  the  English  being  unable  to  relieve  the  place^ 
the  inhabitants,  pressed  by  famuie,  were  obliged  to  sCr- 
render  at  discretion. 

Though  for  more  than  a  century  the  duties  of  tonju^g« 
24» 
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and  poundage  had  been  eomidered  as  tlie  king's 
\'aSa  ^"®*  without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  and  had 

been  so  levied,  yet  Chaiies,  now  freed  from  the 
vident  counsels  of  Buckinghami  in  the  opening  of  this  ses* 
sion,  informed  the  commons,  tlu|t  be  had  not  taken 'these 
duties  as  appertaining  to  his  heredkaiy  prerogative,  but  as 
a  gift  of  lus  people,  and  that  he  had  levied  tonnage  and 
poundage  out  of  necessity,  and  not  by  any  li^^t  he  as* 
sumed.  This  ccmcession  gave  a  temporary  satis&ction ; 
but  the  commcms  could  not  oe  pleased;  and  as  socm  as  they 
had  obtained  one  point,  they  unmediately  found  another 
to  contend  for.  Matters  of  reli^on  now  formed  the  only 
grievance  to  which,  in  their  opinion,  they  had  not  appUed 
a  sufficient  remedy  l^  their  petition  of  right.  The  pre- 
sent house  of  commons,  like  all  the  preceding,  in  the  pre* 
sent  and  two  former  reigns,  was  governed  by  the  puritani 
cal  party ;  and  they  thought  that  they  could  not  better 
serve  their  cause,  than  by  stigmatizing  and  punishing  the 
followers  of  Armenius,  some  of  whoniyby  the  indulgence 
of  James  and  Charles,  had  attained  the  highest  prefer- 
ments in  the  hierarchy.  Laud,  Neile,  Montague,  and 
other  bishops,  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  episco- 
pacy, were  also  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  arminianism. 
These  men  were  regarded  by  the  pmitand  as  objects  of 
enmity  and  distrust,  as  well  on  aecoimt  of  their  political 
as  their  religious  principles ;  but  they  were  protected  by 
Charles,  who  wisely  considered,  tliat  the  most  solid  basis 
of  his  authority  consisted  in  the  support  which  he  received 
from  the  hierarchy. 

Sir  John  Elliott  framed  a  remonstrance  against  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  parliament ; 
but  when  the  question  was  called  for,  sir  John  Finch,  the 
9peaker,  said,  "  that  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  to 
adjourn,"  and  immediately  rose  and  left  the  chair.  The 
whole  house  was  in  an  uproar ;  and  the  speaker  was  push- 
ed back  into  the  chair,  and  forcibly  held  in  it  by  Hollis 
and  Valentine,  till  a  short  remonstrance  was  framed,  and 
passed  by  acclamation.  By  it,  papists  and  arminians  were 
declared  capital  enemies  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  those 
who  levied,  and  even  those  who  paid  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, were  branded  with  the  same  epithet.  By  the  king'« 
o^Jer,  the  mace  was  taken  from,  the  table,  and  thus  ended 
their  j^roccedings ;  and  a  few  days  after,  the  parliament 
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was  dissolved*  Sir « Miles  Hobart,  sir  Peter  Hayman* 
Seldon,  Coriton,  Long,  and  Strode,  were  Gommitted  to 
prison,  on  account  of  the  last  tiunult  in  the  house,  which 
was  called  edition ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and 
after  several  delays,  that  they  obtained  their  release.  Sir 
John  Elliot,  Hoilisi  and  T^entine,  were  condemned  by 
the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  their  seditious  speeches 
and  behaviour  in  pariiament,  to  be  imprisoned  during  tlie 
king's  pleasure,  and^  to  pay  heavy  fines.  These  gloried 
in  their  sufferings,  and  would  not  condescend  to  petition 
the  king,  and  express  their  sorrow,  though  promised  liberty 
on  that  condition ;  and  Elliot,  happening  to  die  while  in 
custody,  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. 

Charles,  destitute  of  all  regular  supply,  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  concluding  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain* 
No  conditions  were  made  in  favour  of  the  palatine, 
except  that  Spain  promised  in  general  to  use  its  igoQ 
good  offices  for  his  restoration.     The  influence  of 
these  two  wars  on  domestic  affairs,  and  on  the  dispositions 
of  tlie  king  and  people,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
but  they  caused  no  alteration  in  the  foreign  interests  of 
the  kingdom,  which  were  at  this  time  in  the  most  prospe- 
rous condition. 

After  the  death  of  Buckingham,  the  queen  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  chief  friend  and  favourite  of  Charles.  By 
her  sense  and  spirit,  as  well  as  by  her  beauty,  she  justified 
the  partiality  of  her  husband ;  but  her  religion,  to  which 
she  was  much  attached,  increased  the  jealousy  which  pre- 
vailed against  the  catholics  and  the  court. 

Charles  had  endeavoured  to  gain  the  popular  leaden^^ 
by  conferring  offices  upon  them ;  but  the  views  of  thc^ 
king  were  so  repugnant  to  those  of  the  puritans,  that  the 
leaders  whom  he  gained,  lost  from  that  moitaent  all  influ' 
ence  with  their  party.  This  was  the  case  with  sir  Thoman 
Wentworth,  whom  the  king  had  afterwards  created  earl  of 
Strafford,  made  president  of  the  council  of  York,  and 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  who  was  regarded  as  his  chief  mi- 
nister and  counsellor.  By  his  eminent  talents  and  abili- 
ties, Strafford  merited  all  the  confidence  which  his  master 
reposed  in  him ;  but  as  he  now  employed  all  his  counsels 
to  support  the  prerogative,  which  he  had-  formerly  endea- 
voured to  diminish,  he  was  detesti^  by  the  puritans.     In 
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all  eccleiiastical  afTairs,  Land,  bishop  of  London,  bad  tbe 
greatest  influence  over  the  king.  He  was  a  man  of  virtue 
and  talents ;  but  he  wanted  prudence,  and  a  flexibilitjr  of 
character,  to  open  a  way  through  difficulties  and  opposi- 
tions. His  whole  study  was  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood ;  but  he  weakly  imagined,  that  this  would  be 
best  effected  by  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  and 
observances,  and  a  strict  regard  to  the  external  forms  of 
religion ;  and  the  discontented  puritcms  affected  to  consi- 
der the  church  of  England  as  relapsing  fast  into  Romish 
superstition.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Laud  magnified, 
on  every  occasion,  the  regal  authority,  and  treated  with 
disdain  all  pretensions  to  a  free  constitution. 

Charles  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring,  that  '*  though 
his  majesty  has  shown,  by  frequent  meetings  with  his  peo- 
ple, his  love  to  the  use  of  parliaments ;  yet  the  late  abuse 
having,  for  the  present,  driven  him  unwOlin^^y  out  of  that 
course,  he  will  account  it  presumption  for  any  one  to  pre- 
scribe to  him  any  time  for  the  calling  of  that  assembly." 
This  was  generally  considered  as  a  declaration,  tliat 
Charles  did  not  intend  to  summon  any  more  parliaments ; 
and  every  measure  of  the  king's  tended  to  confirm  this 
suspicion,  so  disagreeable  to  the  people. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  continued  to  be  levied  by  the 
royal  authority  alone ;  and  the  king  had  recourse  to  va- 
rious unconstitutional  expedients  of  raising  money  by  vir- 
tue of  his  prerogative,  in  every  possible  way,  contrary  not 
only  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  in  many  instances 
also  in  direct  opposition  to  their  general  feelings  and  pre- 
judices. The  severities  of  the  star-chamber  and  high 
commission  court  were  revived,  with  all  their  force  and 
malignity ;  and  being  exercised  against  those  who  were 
the  champions  of  freedom,  and  who  triumphed  in  their 
sufferings,  the  government  became  still  more  odious*. 
Prynne,  a  barrister,  having  written  a  book,  intituled  His- 
trio-Mastyx,  in  which  he  censured  not  only  stage-plays, 
music  and  dancing,  but  also  hunting,  public  festivals, 
christmjis-keeping,  bonfires,  and  May-poles,  was  indicted 
in  the  star-chamber  as  a  libeller,  merely  because  the  king 
and  queen  frequented  the  theatres,  and  the  queen  sorae^- 
times  acted  a  part  in  pastorals  and  interludes  represented 
at  court.  The  .star-chamber  sentenced  him  to  lose  both 
his  ears,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thou- 
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aand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.  This  man 
was  a  champion  among  the  puritans ;  and  it  was  probably 
with  a  view  of  mortifying  that  sect,  that  he  was  condemn- 
ed to  such  a  severe  and  ignominious  punishment. 

Charles  made  a  journey  to  Scotland,  attended  by  the 
court,  in  order  to  hold  a  parliament  there,  and  to 
pass  through  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.     Af-  |  ji(|.| 
ter  his  return,  on  the  death  of  archbishop  Abbot, 
he  conferred  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  Laud,  and  that  of 
London  on  Juxton,  a  person  of  great  integrity,  mildness, 
and  humanity. 

Ship-money  was  now  levied  by  virtue  of  the  preroga- 
tive ;  and  though  the  amount  of  the  whole  tax  little  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  was 
equally  assessed,  and  entirely  expended  on  the  ^'ma 
navy,  yet  as  it  was  wholly  arbitrary,  the  discontents 
it  excited,  and  the  irregular  means  by  which  it  was  en- 
forced, produced  the  most  important  consequences.     The 
good  effects  of  a  navy,  however,  were  soon  apparent.     A 
fleet  of  sixty  sa:l  attached  tlw  Iwsmng  fisheries  of  the  I>utch, 
who  consented  to  pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  a  license 
for  one  year ;  and  a  squadron  was  sent  against  Sallee, 
and  destroyed  that  receptacle  of  pirates,  by  whom  the 
English  commerce,  and  even  the  English  coasts,  had  been 
long  infested. 

Burton,  a  divine,  and  Bastwick,  a  physician,  were  tried 
in  the  star-chamber  for  seditious  and  schismatical  libels, 
and  condemned  to  the  same  punishment  as  Prynne.  The 
rigours  of  the  star-chamber,  which  had  increased  in  seve- 
rity since  the  promotion  of  Laud,  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  puritans  to  endeavour  to  ship  themselves  off  for  Ame- 
rica, where  others  of  their  sect  Had  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  free  government ;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  conse- 
quences of  a  disaffected  colony,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
to  prevent  their  sailing;  and  thus  sir  Arthur  Haselrig, 
John  Hampden,  John  Pjnn,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  were 
detained  in  England,  after  having  embarked  on  board  of 
vessels  in  the  river  Thames,  for  the  purpose  of  abandon- 
ing their  native  country  for  ever. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  this  short  work,  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  the  various  means  employed  for  abridging  or 
destroying  the  few  remaining  liberties  of  the  people.  It 
may  be  sufBci^t  to  ohaerve^  that  the  unconstitutional  actii 
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of  Charles,  and  the  oppression  which  was  universally  tetii 
produced  murmurs  and  complaints,  and  at  length  re-^ 
sistance. 

John  Hampden,  who  had  been  detained  in  England 
against  his  will,  has  deserved  wfell  of  his  country  for  the 
bold  stand  which  he  made  in  defence  of  its  laws  and  liber- 
ties. Rather  than  tamely  submit  to  so  illegal  an  imposi- 
tion as  the  levying  of  ship  money,  he  resolved  to  abide  the 
event  of  a  legal  prosecution,  though  the  sum  in  which  he 
was  rated  did  not  exceed  twenty  shillings.  The  case  was 
argued  during  twelve  days,  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  be- 
fore all  the  judges  of  England ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  strongly  excited  to  erery  circumstance  of  this 
celebrated  trial.  The  event  was  efuily  foreseen  ;  the  pre- 
judiced judges,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  them,  gave 
sentence  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Hampden,  however, 
obtained  by  the  trid  tlie  end  for  which  he  had  generously 
sacrificed  his  safety  and  his  quiet ;  the  people  were  roused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  became  fully  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  their  liberties  wera  ezpo6«d.  t 
In  this  state  of  discontent  and  despondency,  Charles  at- 
tempted to  introduce  episcopacy  into  Scotland:  and  by 
this  attjempt,  he  alienated  the  affections  of  his  Scottish 
subjects,  and  threw  both  kingdoms  into  a  flame.  Against 
the  combination  of  the  Scots,  who  were  contending  for 

what  they  considered  as  dearer  to  them  than  life, 
tfU^  the  king  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  a  proclamation. 

This  was  instantly  encountered  by  a  public  protes- 
tation ;  and  the  insurrection  which  had  been  advancing 
by  a  gradual  and  slow  progress,  now  blazed  up  at  once. 
No  disorder,  however,  attended  it.  On  the  contrary,  a 
new  order  immediately  fook  place.  Four  tables^  as  they 
were  called,  were  formed  in  Edinburgh.  One  consisted 
of  nobility,  another  of  gentry,  a  third  of  ministers,  and  a 
fourth  of  burgesses.  In  the  hands  of  the  four  tables  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was  placed ;  and  among 
the  first  acts  of  their  government  was  the  production  of 

the   COVENANT. 

This  covenant  consisted,  first,  of  a  renunciation  of  po- 
pery, formerly  signed  by  James  in  his  youth ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  bond  of  union,  by  which  the  subscribers 
obliged  themselves  to  resist  religious  innovations,  and  to 
defend  each  other  against  all  opposition  whatever,     Peo« 
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lAe  of  eveiy  rank  and  condition  hastened  to  sign  this  cove- 
nant ;  and  so  general  was  the  contagion,  that  it^eized  the 
very  ministers  and  counsellors  of  the  king. 

Charles  was  now  willing  entirely  to  abolish  the  canons, 
the  liturgy,  and  the  high  commission  court ;  and  he  gave 
authority  to  summon  first  an  assembly,  then  a  parliament, 
where  every  national  grievance  should  be  redressed ;  but 
he  wished  on  any  terms  to  retain  episcopacy  in  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The  covenanters  saw  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  retain  their  religious  tenets  by  military  force ; 
and  the  Dutch  and  French,  who  sought  occasion  for  re- 
venge, on  account  of  a  former  misunderstanding,  secretly 
fomented  the  commotions  in  Scotland,  and  supplied  the 
covenant's  with  money  and  arms.  The  principal  re- 
source, however,  of  the  Scottish  malcontents,  was  in  their 
own  vigour  and  abilifies.  The  earl  of  Argyle  became  the 
chief  leader  of  the  party ;  and  Leslie,  a  soldier  of  expe- 
rience and  merit,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
their  forces. 

Notwithstanding  Charleses  aversion  to  sanguinary  mea- 
sures, his  attachment  to  the  hierarchy  prevailed ;  and  he 
equipped  a  fleet,  and  levied  a  considerable  army,  which  he 
joined  himself  at  Berwick,  Dreading,  however,  the  con- 
sequences of  a  defeat,  he  suddenly  concluded  a  peace,  by 
wliich  it  was  stipulated,  that  he  should  withdraw  his  fleet 
and  army,  that  the  Scots  should  dismiss  their  forces,  that 
the  king's  authority  should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  a 
general  assembly  and  parliament  shoiUd  l>e  immediately 
convoked,  in  order  to  compose  all  differences. 

When  the  assembly  met,  they  voted  episcopacy  to  be 
unlawful  in  the  church  of  Scotland:  Charles  was  only 
willing  to  allow  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitutions  of  the 
church.  They  stigmatized  the  liturgy  and  canons  as  po- 
pish :  he  agreed  simply  to  abolish  them.  They  denomi- 
nated the  high  commission  tyranny :  he  was  content  to  set 
it  aside.  The  parliament,  which  sat  after  the  assembly, 
advanced  pretensions  which  tended  to  diminish  the  civil 
power  of  the  monarch ;  and  they  were  proceeding  to  ratify 
the  acts  of  the  assembly,  when  they  were  prorogued  by 
the  order  of  Charles.  And  on  account  of  these  claims, 
which  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  war  was  renewed 
with  great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  covenanters,  and 
disadvantages  on  that  of  the  king. 
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164D  '^  "^^  ^"^  flTtothiek  iMIfpil^^ 
^^'^  munmoiied ;   but  Umi  .king^  9ria^^^6at;.:^Ufltfiib^ 
draw  together  an  army,  wbidi.  iia  eooa  fl|iae»remd  dsKt  bft 
was  unable  to  iupporL    Ckartoetlb^ispfi^^KmBd.iiin^^ 
under  the  nioeeiu^  of  calluigapartjament,jifterattinte 
miifion  of  eleven  jetum ;  but  alter  llialu^^od  tnedmafq^ 
irregular  methods  of  taiEation,  and  iifta  miid^Jpbed-diiiH^ 
given  to  the  puritans^  who  j^nmpothized  with  .tbw  dii^ieinrt 
tented  brethren  in  Seotlands: -above  all*  wheahe  cons^^r 
ed  the  spirit  with  wfau^  former  pariiaments  had  been  acK 
toated,  he  could  f^  little  eonfidence  in  a  measure  whidi^ 
his  necessities  had  oUj|ged  hka  to  adopt.    Instead.of  imp^ 
plies,  he  was  assailed  w'^  muEav^rs  and  complaints. 
Charles^  finding  that  ship  naonej,  in-paitleujiar,  gave  godot. 
alarm  and  disgust,  declared  th|U;  he  aeirf^.i^taaded-to  make 
a  constant  revenue  of  it,  and  thatidlithenaone]^  levied  hacl 
been  faithfiiingr  i^fdied ;  and  he  offered  a  tpMil  soauncia* 
tion  of  thai  obnozioas  dakn,  l^-  any  law  w^di^^  ocmii*' 
mons  mi|^  think  proper  to  fiaineb    In  return, "iheoid^ 
asked  a  supply  of  twelve  subsidies^  about  mx  hiia4M 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  payabk  in  three  years. 

To  the  partisans  of  the  court,  who.  urged  a  reasonaUe 
confidence  in  the  king,  and  a  supply  of  his  present  wants, 
the  popular  leaders  replied,  that  it  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  pariiament  to  give  grievances  the  precedency  of 
supply ;  and  that  by  bargaining  for  the  remission  of  an 
unconstitutional  duty,  th^  woidd  in. a  manner  ratify  tbe 
authority  by  which  it  had  been  levied.  These  ceasons, 
joined  to  so  many  causes  of  ill-humour,  produced  their 
effect  on  the  majority  ;  and  some  affirmed  j  that  the  amount, 
of  twdhres  subsidies  was  a  greater  sum  than  coidd  be  found 
in  all  England.  Such  were  the  happy  ignorance  and  in<i> 
experience  of  those  times,  in  regard  to  taxation ! 

The  king,  seeingthat  the  same  principles  still  prevailed, 
which  had  occasioned  him  so  much  disturbance  in  the  for- 
mer parlianH|i|t8,  and  being  informed  that  a  vote  was  about 
to  pass,  which  would  blast  his  revenue  of  ship-money,  with- 
out allowing  him  any  compensation  in  return,  formed  tha 
hasty  resolution  of  dissolving  the-  assembly,  a  measure  oi 
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which  he  soon  after  heartily  repented,  and  for  which  be 
was  severely  blamed. 

Charles,  disappointed  of  parliamentary  subsidies,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  his  usual  expedients ; 
and  new  exactions  and  acts  of  assumed  authority  served 
only  to  increase  the  general  discontent.  With  some  diffi- 
culty he  collected  sufficient  means  for  marching  his  army, 
consisting  of  nineteen  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
horse,  under  the  earls  of  Northumherland  and  Strafford, 
and  lord  Conway.  The  Scottish  army,  which  was  some- 
what superior,  had  already  entered  England,  as  they  pre- 
tended, with  no  other  view  than  to  obtain  access  to  the 
king's  presence,  and  to  lay  their  humble  petition  at  his 
feet.  At  Newbum  upon  lyne,  a  detachment  under  Con- 
way seemed  to  dispute  the  passage  of  that  river.  Tlie 
Scots  first  entreated  them  not  to  stop  them  in  their  march 
to  their  gracious  sovereign ;  and  then  attacked  them  with 
sreat  bravery,  killed  several,  and  chased  the  remainder 
mm  their  ground.  Such  a  panic  then  seized  the  whole 
English  army,  that  the  forces  at  Newcastle  fled  immedi- 
ately to  Durham,  and  afterwards  into  Yorkshire. 

The  Scots  took  possession  of  Newcastle ;  and,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  advancing  upon  him,  the  king  agreed  to 
a  treaty,  and  named  sixteen  English  noblemen,  who  were 
all  popular  men,  to  meet  eleven  Scottish  commissioners 
at  Rippon. 

An  address  arrived  from  the  city  of  London,  petitioning 
for  a  parliament ;  and  Charles,  in  despair  of  being  able  to 
stem  the  torrent,  at  last  determined  to  yield  to  it,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  his  wish  to  meet  the  representatives  of 
his  people.  As  m^ny  difficulties  occurred  in  the  negotia-r 
tions  with  the  Scots,  it  was  proposed,  likewise,  to  transfer 
the  treaty  from  Rippon  to  London,  a  proposal  willingly 
embraced  by  the  commissioners  of  that  nation,  who  were 
sure  of  treating  with  advantage,  in  a  place  where  the  king 
would  have  more  enemies  and  they  more  friends. 

The  causes  of  disgust  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 


had  been  multiplying  in  England,  were  now  jf rived  at  full 
maturity.     No  sooner  had  the  house  of  co4lhons 
assembled,  than  they  impeached   Strafford,  who  j^^q 


had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
by  different  services  rendered  to  his  unpopular  masteri 
Fym  enumerated  all  the  grievances  under  YrVvvL\v  t\v^  w^- 
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-  tkm  laboured ;  and  after  sercral  hoors  spent  in  invective 
or  debate,  the  impeaciiment  of  Strafford  was  voted ;  and 
Pvm  was  chosen  to  carry  it  up  to  the  lords.  Strafford, 
who  had  just  entered  the  house  of  peers,  was  immediately 
ordered  into  custody,  with  symptoms  of  violent  prejudice 
in  his  judges  as  well  as  in  his  prosecutors. 

An  impeachment  of  high  treason  was  also  voted  against 
Laud,  who  was  committed  to  custody ;  and  the  lord-keeper 
.  Finch,  and  secretary  Windebank,  were  charged  with  the 
same  crime ;  but  these  ministers,  conscious  of  their  dan- 
ger, escaped  to  the  continent.  In  short,  all  the  officers 
and  servants  of  the  crown,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any 
obnoxious  or  oppressive  measure,  were  called  upon  to  an- 
swer for  their  conduct ;  and  even  the  judges,  who  hod 
given  their  vote  against  liampden,  in  the  trial  of  ship 
money,  were  accused  before  the  peers,  and  obliged  to  find 
Mcurity  for  their  appearance. 

Thus,  in  a  short  time,  the  whole  sovereign  power  was 
transferred  to  the  commons ;  and  this  was  tibe  time  when 
genius  anj  talents,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  authority, 
began  to  ditt^lay  themselves,  Pym,  Hampden,  St.  John, 
'Hollis,  and  rstue,  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
various  endowments ;  and  even  men  of  more  moderate 
talents,  and  of  diffident  principles,  caught  a  portion  of  the 
same  spirit  from  th^  ^tuation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

The  harangues  of  uaembers,  now  first  published,  kept 
alive  the  discontents  against  the  king's  administration; 
and  the  sentence  against  Piynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton, 
being  reversed  by  parliament,  diese  writers  were  again  turn* 
ed  loose  upon  the  public,  and  incrsesed  the  general  ferment. 
From  necessity,  the  king  rasftined  entirely  passive  du- 
ring these  violent  proceedings.  ^'  You  have  taken  the  whole 
machine  of  government  to  pieces,**  sakl  Charles,  in  a 
speech  to  parliament ;  * '  a  practice  frequent  with  skilful 
artists,  when  they  desire  to  clean  the  wheels  from  any  rust 
which  may  have  grown  upon  them.**  •*  The  engine,'*  con- 
tinued he,  "  may  ageiin  be  restored  to  its  former  use  and 
motions,  p;:Dyided  it  be  put  up  entire,  so  as  not  a  pin  of  it 
be  wantingaj^  But  this  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the 
commons,  wiu>,  like  all  violent  reformers,  destroyed  the 
whole  machine,  instead  of  removing  only  such  parts  as 
might  justly  be  deemed  superfluous  and  injurious. 

The    commons,    besides  overawing  their  opponents. 
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ihougfat  it  necessary  to  encourage  their  friends  and  adhe- 
rents ;  and,  with  this  view,  they  voted  the  Scots  a  suhsia- 
te^ce  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  day,  and  St. 
Antholine's  church  was  assigned  tiiem  for  their  devotions, 
where  their  chaplains  began  to  practise  the  presbjrterian 
form  of  worship,  to  which  multitudes  of  all  ranks  resorted. 
The  most  effectual  expedient  for  procuring  the  favour  of 
the  zealous  Scots,  was  the  promotion  of  the  presbyterian 
discipline  and  worship  throughout  England ;  and  to  this  in- 
novation the  popular  leaders  among  the  commons,  as  well 
OS  their  more  devoted  partisans,  were  sufficiently  inclined. 

Petitions  against  the  church  were  framed  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  prohibit- 
ing the  clergy  from  holding  any  civil  office,  and  of  course 
depriving  the  bishops  of  a  seat  in  the  house  of  peers. 
This  bill,  however,  was  rejected  in  the  upper  house  by  a 
great  majority ;  but  the  puritans,  far  from  being  discouraged 
by  this  opposition,  immediately  brought  in  another  bill  for 
the  total  abolition  of  episcopacy,  though  they  thought  pro- 
per to  suffer  it  to  sleep  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

The  commons  next  issued  orders  for  demolishing  all 
images,  altars,  and  crucifixes ;  and  so  great  was  the  ab- 
horrence against  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  most  zealous 
would  not  suffer  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone  to  lie  over 
another  at  right  angles.  Most  of  the  established  ceremo- 
nies of  religious  worship,  and  the  ordinary  vestments  of  its 
ministers,  were  considered  as  savouring  of  popery ;  and 
the  professors  of  that  religion,  in  particular,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  harshness  and  indignity,  from  which  the 
queen-mother,  who  had  been  obliged  by  some  court  in- 
trigues to  retire  to  England,  and  even  the  queen  herself, 
were  not  exempt. 

Charles,  finding  by  experience  the  ill  effects  of  his  arbi- 
trary measures,  now  endeavoured  to  regain  the  confidence 
of  his  people,  by  concessions,  and  a  conformity  to  their 
inclinations.  He  passed  a  biU ,  by  which  the  right  of  grant- 
ing the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  asserted  ae 
belonging  to  the  commons  alone ;  and  with  sojne  diffloullgr 
he  consented  to  a  law  for  triennial  parliam^ki,  which 
clogged  with  such  conditions,  that  the  le^mate 
of  a  king  was  reduced  almost  to  a  shadpw.  A 
ministers,  as  well  as  measures,  was  also  lesolvad 
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in  one  day  several  new  priyj-counscllon  were  ii^orn,  all 
of  the  popular  party. 

The  end  on  which  the  king  was  most  intent  in  chan^g 
his  ministers  was,  to  save  tlie  life  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  ; 
but  the  impeachment  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman  was 
pushed  on  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and,  after  long  and 
solemn  preparations,  was  brought  to  a  final  issue.  Twenty- 
eight  articles  were  exhibited  against  him ;  but  though  four 
niontlis  had  been  employed  by  the  managers,  and  all 
Straflbrd's  answers  were  extemporaneous,  it  appears  from 
comparison,  that  he  was  not  only  guiltless  of  trea- 

irJl  ®^"'  ^"*  *"  some  degree  free  from  censure,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  human  infirmities  exposed  to 
such  difHcuIt  circumstances.  The  accusation  and  defence 
lasted  eighteen  days,  during  which  Strafford  conducted 
himself  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom, 
that  extorted  the  admiration  of  his  most  bitter  enemies ; 
hat  the  commons  were  determined  to  convict  iiim  ;  and, 
tlierefore,  on  the  most  incompetent  evidence,  or  rather 
against  usual  legal  evidence,  the  bill  of  attainder  passed 
with  no  greater  opposition  than  that  of  fifly-nine  votes. 

After  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  the  puritanical 
pulpits  resounded  with  the  necessity  of  executing  justice 
on  great  delinquents ;  about  six  thousand  armed  men  sur- 
rounded the  houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  populace, 
worked  up  to  a  degree  of  frenzy  by  their  leaders,  docked 
round  Whitehall,  where  the  king  resided,  and  ticcompa- 
nied  their  demands  against  Stratiford  with  the  most  open 
menaces. 

About  eighty  peers  had  constantly  attended  Stratford's 
trial ;  but  such  were  the  apprehensions  of  the  popular  tu- 
mults, that  only  forty-five  were  present  when  the  bill  of 
attainder  was  brought  into  the  upper  house  ;  yet  of  these, 
nineteen  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  it.  On  which- 
ever side  the  king  cast  his  eyes,  he  saw  no  resource  or  se- 
curity. All  his  servants,  consulting  their  own  safety 
rather  than  their  master's  honour,  declined  to  interpose 
their '  advice  between  him  and  his  parliament ;  and  the 
queen,  terri^ttd  with  the  appearance  of  so  great  a  danger, 
pressed  him  to  satisfy  liis  people  in  this  demand.  Juxtoa 
alone,  whose  courage  was  not  inferior  to  his  other  virtues, 
counselled  the  king  not  to  act  contrary  to  his  conscience. 

Strafford,  hearing  of  the   irresolution  and  anxiety  of 
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Charlefl*  wrote  to  the  king,  and  with  a  noble  effort  of  ma^ 
nanimiiy  entreated  him,  for  the  sake  of  public  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  his  unfortunate,  however  innocent  life,  and 
to  quiet  the  tumultuous  populace,  bj  granting  the  request 
for  which  they  were  so  importunate.  '^  In  this,"  added  be, 
^^  ray  consent  will  more  acquit  you  to  God  than  all  the  world 
can  do  besides.     To  a  willing  man  thciie  is  no  injury." 

After  suffering  the  most  agonizing  conflicts,  Charles  at 
last  granted  a  commission  to  four  noblemen  to  giVe  his  as* 
sent  to  the  bill ;  and  he  also  empowered  them,  at  the  same 
time,  to  sanction  a  bill  which  was  still  more  fatal  -to  his 
interests,  and  by  which  the  parliament  could  neither  be 
adjourned  nor  dissolved  without  their  own  consent. 

Secretary  Carleton  was  sent  by  the  king  to  inform  Straf- 
ford of  the  final  result ;  and  the  unhappy  earl  at  first  ap- 
peared surpiised ;  but  soon  collecting  his  native  courage, 
he  prepared  for  the  fatal  event,  which  was  to  take  place 
afler  an  interval  of  three  days.  During  this  period,  Charles 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  parliament  a  mitigation  of 
his  sentence,  or  at  least  some  delay,  but  was  refused  botli 
requests. 

Straftbrd,  in  passing  from  his  apartments  to  Tower-hill, 
where  the  scaffold  was  erected,  stopped  under  Laud's  win- 
dows, and  entreated  the  assistance  of  his  prayen.  The 
aged  primate,  dissolved  in  tears,  prouoitnced  a  tender 
blessing  on  his  departing  friend,  and  sunk  into  the  arms 
of  his  attendants.  Strafford,  however,  still  superior  to  his 
fate,  passed  on  with  an  elated  countenance,  and  an  air  of 
dignity ;  and  his  mind  maintained  its  unbroken  resolution 
amidst  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  unfeeling  exultations 
of  his  misguided  enemies.  His  speech  on  the  scaffold 
was  replete  with  fortitude  and  christian  hope,  and  at  one 
blow  he  was  launched  into  eternity. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  personages  that  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  most  faithful  of  the  adherents  of  Charles ; 
hut  his  death  was  so  far  from  producing  that  calm  which 
tiie  king  had  expected  from  the  sacrifice,  that  the  commons 
renewed  their  claims,  extorted  an  abolition  of  the  high 
commission  and  star-chamber  courts,  and  remedied  various 
other  abuses  which  militated  against  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional freedom. 

During  this  busy  period,  the  princeii  Ifary  had  beca 
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flMUxied  to  William,  prince  of  Orangey  with  titf  i^iiitlibq*' 
tioB  of  parliament*  A  small  committee  of  both  booses 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  king  into  Scotlan^ffvhich  he 
had  resolred  to  visit;  and  Charles, despoiled  ia-Eii^and 
of  a  considerable  part  of  his  authoritj,  arrir^  in  Scwand 
oolj  Uf  abdicate  the  small  shan  which  remained  to  him  in 
that  kingdom.     • 

Charles,  unable  to  resist,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  to  the  Scottish  and  English  paiiia- 
ments ;  and  the  commons  of  England,  jealous  of  a  stand- 
ing «rm|P  in  Ireland,  entirely  attached  to  the  king,  pre- 
vailed on  his  majesty,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment,  to 
disband  it.  / 

Though  the  animosity  of  the  Irish  against  the  English 
nation  appeared  to  be  extinguished ^  they  were  no  sooner 
fiteed  from  the  dread  of  a  militaiy  Ibirce,  than  a  gentleiaan, 
called  Roger  More,  formed  the  project  of  expelling  the 
English,  and  asserting  the  independence  of  his  jmtivc 
country.  This  man  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  lord  Ma^uire  and  sir  Phelim  O'Neale,  the  most  pow* 
erful  of  the  old  Irish ;  and  he  secretly  went  from  qjbieftain 
to  chieftain,  and  roused  up  every  latent  principle  of  di»- 
contont.  The  reasons  of  More  enga<^d  ^11  the  heads  of 
the  native  Irish  in  the  conspiracy.  The  insurrection  he- 
came  general;  and  a  massacre  of  the  English  commenced, 
in  which,  when  it  took  place,  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condi- 
tion, was  spared.  The  old,  the  young,  the  vigorous,  an<l 
the  infirm^  underwent  a  like  fisite,  and  were  confounded  in 
one  common  ruin.  In  vain  was  recourse  had  to  relations 
or  friends ;  the  dearest  ties  were  torn  asunder  without  pity 
or  remorse ;  and  death  was  dealt  by  that  hand,  from  which 
protection  was  implored  and  expected. 

Death,  however,  was  the  slightest  punishment  inflicted 
oy  the  Irish.  All  the  tortures  which  wanton  cnielty  could 
devise,  all  the  lingering  pains  of  body,  and  anguish  of 
mind,  which  malicious  ingenuity  could  invent,  were  now 
put  in  practice ;  and  the  generous  nature  of  More  whs 
shocked  at  the  recital  of  such  enormous  cruelties ;  but  hv. 
found  that  his  authority,  though  sufficient  to  excite  tho 
Irish  to  an  insurrection,  was  unable  to  restrain  their  inhu- 
manity. 

The  saving  of  Dublin  alone  preserved  in  Ireland  tlic 
remains  of  the  English  name.    The  gates  of  that  city. 
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though  timorouslj  opened,  received  the  wretched  supple 
catits,  and  presented  to.  the  view  a  scene  of  huihan  misery 
beyond  description.  Diseases  of  unknown  name  and  spe- 
cies, derived  from  their  multiplied  distresses,  seized  many, 
and  put  a  period  to  their  lives ;  others,  having  now  leisure 
to  reflect  on  their  severe  loss  of  friends  and  fortune,  cursed 
that  being  which  they  had  preserved. 

Charles  found  himself  obliged  in  this  exigency  to  have 
recourse  to  parliament ;  but  that  assembly  manifested  the 
same  opx>osition  to  the  king  in  which  they  had  separated ; 
and  the  increasing  of  their  own  authority,  and  the  dimi- 
nishing of  the  regal  power,  were  the  objects  still  pursued. 
By  assuming  the  total  management  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
they  deprived  the  crown  of  its  executive  power ;  and  it 
was  even  roundly  insinuated,  that  the  pernicious  counsels 
))y  which  Charles  had  been  guided,  had  given  rise  to  the 
]iopisli  rebellion. 

To  render  the  attack  on  royalty  more  systematic,  the 
commons  framed  a  general  remonstrance  of  the  state  of 
Uic  nation,  comprising  every  real  or  supposed  grievance, 
from  the  accession  of  Charles ;  and  this  was  published 
without  being  carried  up  to  the  house  of  peers  for  their 
assent  and  concurrence. 

Tliis  violent  measure  extremely  agitated  the  sober  and 
reflecting ;  and  Charles  immediately  published  an  answer 
to  the  remonstrance,  in  which  he  made  the  warmest  pro- 
testations of  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  established  reli- 
gion, expatiated  with  truth  on  the  great  concessions  he  had 
lately  made  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and  complained  of 
the  reproaches  witli  which  his  person  and  government 
were  attacked  ;  but  the  ears  of  the  people  were  prejudiced 
against  him,  and  nothing  he  could  offer  appeared  to  them 
a  sufficient  apology  for  his  former  misconduct. 

The  commons  resumed  their  encroachments  ;  and  every 
measure  pursued  by  them  showed  their  determined  resolu- 
lion  to  reform  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  and  religious  go- 
vernment. The  majority  of  the  peers,  of  course,  adhered 
to  the  king,  and  saw  the  depression  of  their  own  order  in 
the  usurpations  on  the  crown ;  but  some  of  them,  finding 
their  credit  high  with  the  nation,  ventured  to  encourage 
those  popular  disorders,  which  they  vainly  imagined  they 
could  hereafter  regulate  and  control. 

The  pulpits  resounded  with  the  dangers  which  threaten- 
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ed  reUgion ;  and  the  populace  erowded  round  Wlritehall, 
and  threw  out  menaces  agaiuBt  Charles  himseK  Several 
gentlemen  now  offered  their  services  to  the  iung ;  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  rabble  frequent  akiraiuhes  took  place. 
By  way  of  reproach,  these  gentlemen  gave  themolnl^jr  the 
appellation  of  Roundheads^  on  account  of  the  short  cvopt 
hair  which  they  wore ;  and  the  latter  retorted  by  4»lluig 
them  Cavaliers,  Thus  the  nation,  already  sii^QIciently 
divided  by  religious  and  civil  disputes,  was  supplied  with 
party  names,  under  which- the  factious  might  rendezvous 
and  signalize  their  mutual  hatred*  - 

Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  having  been  abused  by 
tlie  populace,  hastily  called  a  meetlBg  of  his  brethren,  and 
prevailed  on  them  to  state,  in  an  addbress  to  the  king,  that 
tliough  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  sit  in  parliament, 
they  could  1.0  longer  attend  with  safety,  and  therefore  pro- 
tested against  all  laws  which  should  be  made  during  their 
absence.  This  ill-timed  protestatian  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joy  and  triumph  to  the  <^mnions*  An  impeach- 
ment of  high-treason  was  immediately  sent  up  against  the 
bishops,  as  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
legislature ;  and,  in  consequence,  they  were  sequestereSl 
from  parliament,  and  committed  to  custody. 

A  few  days  after,  Charles  was  betrayed  into  a  very  fatal 
act  of  indiscretion,  to  which  all  the  ensuing  disor- 

1642  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ought  immediately  and  di- 
rectly be  ascribed.  Imputing  the  increasing  inso- 
lence of  the  commons  to  his  too  great  facility,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  exert  the  vigour  of  a  sovereign,  and  punish  the 
daring  usurpations  of  his  subjects.  Accordingly,  Herbert, 
attorney-general,  appeared  in  the  house  of  peers,  and,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  accusation  of  high -treason 
against  lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  commoners,  HoUis,  Ha- 
selrig,  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Strode,  for  having  endeavour- 
ed to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
scrgeant-at-arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demandea  o£  the 
house  the  five  members ;  and  being  sent  back  without  any 
positive  answer,  Charles  resolved  next  day  to  go  in  person 
to  the  house,  and  see  his  orders  executed. 

The  members,  informed  of  the  design,  had  time  to  with- 
draw, a  moment  before  the  king  entered,  who,  leaving  his 
retinue  at  the  door*  advanced  alone  through  the  lobby ; 
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and  the  speaker  withdrawing,  his  majesty  took  possession 
of  the  chair.  The  king  told  the  house,  that  he  must  hare 
the  accused  persons  produced,  hut  that  he  would  proceed 
against  them  in  a  fair  and  legal  way.  The  commons  were 
in  the  utmost  disorder ;  and  when  Charles  was  departing, 
some  members  cried  aloud,  '*  privilege  !  privilege  !"  and 
the  house  immediately  adjourned  till  next  day. 

The  same  evening,  the  accused  members  removed  into 
the  city  ;  and  the  citizens  were  the  whole  night  under  arms. 
Next  morning,  Charles  ordered  the  lord-mayor  to  summon 
a  common  council,  which  h6  attended  liimself,  and  told 
them,  that  he  had  accused  certain  men  of  high  treason, 
against  whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way,  and  there- 
fore presumed  that  they  would  not  meet  with  protection 
in  the  city.  After  many  gracious  expressions,  he  led  the 
hall  without  receiving  the  applause  which  he  expected ; 
and,  in  passing  through  the  streets,  he  heard  the  cry  of 
"  privilege  of  parliament"  resounding  from  all  quarters. 

The  kingj  apprehensive  of  personal  danger,  retired  to 
Hampton- court,  overwhelmed  with  giief,  shame,  and  re- 
morse. Fully  sensible  of  his  imprudence,  he  wished  to 
waive  all  thoughts  of  a  prosecution,  and  offered  any  repara- 
tion to  the  house  for  the  breach  of  privilege,  of  which,  he 
.  acknowledged,  they  had  reason  to  complain.  The  parlia- 
ment, however,  were  resolved  to  accept  of  no. satisfaction. 

Hitherto,  a  great  majority  of  the  lords  had  adhered  to 
the  king,  but  they  now  yielded  to  the  torrent ;  and  the 
pressing  bill,  with  its  preamble,  and  the  bill  against  bishops 
voting  in  parliament,  were  now  passed.  The  queen  pre- 
vailed with  Charles  to  give  his  assent  to  these  bills,  in  hopes 
of  appeasing  for  a  time  the  rage  of  the  people,  and  of  gain- 
ing for  her  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing  into  Holland. 

These  concessions,  however,  only  paved  the  way  for 
more  demands  ;  and  the  parliament  proceeded  with  hasty 
steps  to  monopolize  all  the  legislative  and  executive  power. 
That  his  consent  to  the  militia  bill  might  not  be  extorted 
by  violence,  the  king  retired  to  York,  attended  by  his  two 
sons.  Here  he  found  a  zeal  and  attachment  to  which  he 
had  not  been  lately  accustomed;  and  from  all  parts  of 
England,  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  offered  their  alle- 
giance, and  exhorted  him  to  save  himself  and  them  from 
the  slavery  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

Each  party  now  wished  to  throw  on  the  other  the  odium 
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an  eveat  whidi  thej  deemed  iiieTiluUe«  the  war  of  tlie 
.  pen  preceded  that  <^  the  swofd, akidda^'sharpeiied  the 
humours  of  the  opposite  parties.  Here  Ghaneshted  a 
double  advantage.  Not  onij  his  eaase^was  wfvt  nn<piie»« 
tionably  the  best ;  but  it  was  defended  by  k>fd  FalkkUMJ, 
who  had  accepted  the  office  of  seeretietry ,  and  who  adorned 
the  purest  virtue  with  the  richest  gHka  of  naturef  and  the 
moat  valuable  acquisitions  of  leaminf « 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  keener  weapons  than  ma* 
nifestoes,  remonstrances,  alid  declarations,  must  deter- 
mine the  dispute.  To  ^e  ordinance  of  the  padiamelrt 
concerning  the  militia,  the  king  apposed  his  commission 
of  array;  and  the  counties  obeyed  the  one  or  the  other, 
according  as  they  stood  affected.  Hull  contained  a  large 
magazine  of  arms ;  and  it  being  suspected  that  sir  John 
Hotham,  the  governor,  was  not  mtfeh  inclined  tothe  par- 
liament, the  king  presented  himself  before  the.plcMse,  in 
hopes  of  quietly  obtaining  possession  of  it«  The  governor, 
however,  shut  the  gates^  and  refused  to  admit  the  king 
with  only  twenty  attendants.  Charles  immediately  pfo* 
claimed  him  a  traitor ;  but  the  parliament  justSed  and 
applauded  the  action. 

Both  sides  now  levied  troops  with  the  utmost  activi^^ 
The  parliamentary  army  was  given  to  the  earl  of  £s8ex« 
'  and  in  London  no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  enlisted 
in  it  in  one  day.  The  splendour  of  nobility,  however, 
with  which  the  king  was  surrounded,  much  eclipsed  the 
appearance  at  Westminster.  Lord-keeper  Littleton,  and 
above  forty  peers  of  the  first  rank,  attended  Charles; 
while  the  house  of  lords  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  six- 
teen members.  The  parliament,  in  order  that  they  might 
reduce  the  king  to  despair  of  a  com|Hx>mise,  sent  him  their 
demands  in  nineteen  propositions ;  ^but  they  appeared  so 
extravagant,  that  Charles  replied,  *^  Should  I  grant  these 
^»,»  demands,  I  may  be  waited  on  bare-headed ;  the  title  of 
majesty  may  be  continued  to  me ;  but  as  to  true  and  real 
power,  I  should  remain  but  the  outside,  but  the  picture, 
but  the  sign  of  a  king."  War  on  any  terms  seemed  to  the 
king  and  his  counsellors  preferable  to  such  ignominious 
conditions ;  and,  therefore,  collecting  some  forces,  he  ad- 
vanced southward,  and  at  Nottin^am  erected  the  royal 
standard,  the  open  signal  of  civH  war. 
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When  two  names  so  sacred  in  the  English  constitution 
as  those  of  Kino  and  Parllament  were  set  in  opposition, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  people,  divided  in  their  choice, 
were  agitated  with  the  most  violent  animosities  and  fac- 
tions. The  nobility  and  more  considerable  gentry,  dread- 
ing a  total  subversion  of  order,  generally  enlisted  them- 
selves in  defence  of  the  king ;  while  most  of  the  corpora- 
tions, as  being  republican  in  their  principles  of  government, 
took  part  with  the  parliament. 

Never  was  a  quarrel  more  U&equal,  than  seemed  at  first 
that  between  the  contending  parties ;  almost  every  advan- 
tage lay  on  the  side  of  the  parliament,  which  had  seized 
tlie  king's  revenues,  and  converted  the  supplies  to  their 
own  use ;  and  the  torrent  of  general  affection  ran  also  to 
•the  parliament.  The  king's  adherents  were  stigmatized 
with  the  epithets  of  wicked  and  malignant ;  while  their 
adversaries  were  denominated  the  godly  and  well-affected. 

The  low  condition  in  which  the  king  appeared  at  Not- 
tingham, where  his  infantry,  besides  the  trained  bands  of 
the  county,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  and  his  cavalry 
«ght  hundred,  confirmed  the  contempt  of  the  parliament. 
Their  forces,  stationed  at  Northampton,  consisted  of  above 
six  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  appointed ;  and  had 
these  troops  advanced  upon  the  king,  they  must  soon  have 
dissipated  the  small  force  which  Charles  had  assembled ; 
but  it  was  probably  hoped,  that  the  royalists,  sensible  of 
their  feeble  condition,  and  slender  resources,  would  dis- 
perse of  themselves,  and  leave  their  adversaries  a  blood- 
lees  victory. 

On  a  message  being  sent  by  Charles,  with  overtures  for 
an  accommodation,  the  parliament  demanded  as  a  preli- 
minary that  the  king  should  dismiss  his  forces,  and  give 
«rp  delinquents  to  their  justice ;  and  both  parties  believed^ 
that  by  this  message  and  reply,  the  people  would  be  ren- 
dered fully  sensible  of  the  intentions  of  each. 

In  the  mean  time,  Portsmouth,  which  had  declared  for 
tlie  king,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  parliamentary  for- 
ces ;  and  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  whom  Charles  had  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  western  counties,  and  had  drawn 
together  a  small  army,  being  attacked  by  a  considerable 
feme  under  the  earl  of  Bedford,  was  obliged  to  pass  over 
into  Wales,  leavuig  sir  Ralph  Hopton,  sir  John  Berkley, 


and  odMsn,  with  about  one  hundred  and  tweii^  hxHie,  to 
march  into  Cornwall. 

The  parliamentary  army,  amounting  to  fifteen  ^ousand 
men,  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  now  adraaeed  to  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  the  king  withdrew  to  Shrewsbuiy,  where  he  made 
a  public  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  esta-^ 
blished  religion,  and  to  gorem  in  future  l^  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  kingdom.  While  he  lay  at  SlAewsbury,  he 
received  the  news  of  the  first  action  of  any  consequence, 
which  had  yet  taken  place,  and  in  which  he  was  sucoeisfbl, 

On  the  appearance  of  ehil  commotions  in  Enj^brad,  tha 
princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  sons. of  the  unfortunate  pal»- 
tine,  and  nephews  of  Charles,  had  offered  their  services' 
to  the  king ;  and  the  former,  at  that  time^  commanded  a 
body  of  horse,  which  had  been  santto  Worcester,  in  ord^r 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Essex,  Who  was  marching  towards 
tluit  city.  A  detached  party,  under  colonel  Sandys,  was 
completely  routed,  and' their  leader  killed ;  and  this  aotion^ 
acquired  to  prince  Rupert  that  character  for  promptitiMle. 
and  courage,  which  he  eminently  displayed  during  ^ 
t  whole  coiuise  of  the  war. 

The  king,  now  mustering  his  army,  found  it  to  amount 
to.  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  general, 
prince  Rupert  commanded  the  horse,  sir  Jacob  Asiley  Ae 
foot,  and  lord  Bernard  Stewart  Was  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  guards,  whose  estates  and  revenue,  according  to  lord 
Clarendon,  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  voted  in  both 
houses. 

With  this  army  the  king  left  Shrewrsbury,  resolved  to 
bring  on  an  action  as  soon  as  possible.  The  royal  army 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  while  that  of 
the  parliament  was  at  Keinton,  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
Both  parties  advancing,  they  met  at  Edge-hill,  and  fought 
with  various  success.  The  cavalry  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  parliament  army  were  defeated ;  but  sir  William  Sal- 
four,  who  commanded  the  reserve  of  Essex,  perceiving  the 
enemy  in  disorder,  and  busied  in  plundering,  attacked  the 
king's  infantry,  and  made  a  dreadful  havoc.  The  enrl  of 
Lindsey  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner ;  and 
sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king's  standard  bearer,  was  kilt- 
ed. The  two  armies  gradua^  recovered  their  ranks,  but 
neither  of  them  had  courage  for  a  new  attack.     The  ejui 
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Ci£  Essex  retired  to  Warwick,  and  Charles  continued  his 
inarch  to  Oxford,  the  only  town  at  his  devotion. 

After  the  royal  army  had  been  refreshed  and  recruited, 
the  king  advanced  to  Reading,  from  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  horse,  the  governor  and  garrison  being 
seized  with  a  panic,  fled  precipitately  to  London.  The 
parliament,  who  had  expected  a  bloodless  victory  over 
Charles,  were  now  alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the 
royal  army,  and  voted  an  address  for  a  treaty.  The  king 
named  Windsor  as  the  place  of  conference ;  but  Essex 
having  arrived  at  Loudon,  Charles  attacked  two  regiments 
quartered  at  Brentford,  beat  them  from  that  village,  and 
took  about  five  hundred  prisoners.  Loud  complaints  were 
raised  against  this  attack,  pending  a  negotiation ;  and  the 
city,  inflamed  with  resentment,  joined  its  trained  bands  to 
the  parliamentary  army,  which,  by  that  means,  was  ren- 
dered much  superior  to  that  of  the  king,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Reading,  and  from 
thence  to  Oxford. 

The  conferences  between  the  king  and  parliament  had 
commenced  without  any  cessation  of  hostilities;  and  it 
was  soon  found,  that  there  was  no  probabihty  of 
coming  to  an  agreement.     The  earl  of  Essex  laid  -i'^a^ 
siege  to  Reading ;  and  Fielding,  the  governor,  con- 
sented to  yield  the  town,  on  condition  that  he  should  bring 
off  the  garrison,  and^leliver  up  deserters.     For  this  last 
article,  so  ignominious  in  itself,  and  so  prejudicial  to  the 
king's  interests,  the  governor  was  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  condemned  to  lose  his  life,  but  the  sentence  was 
aAerwards  remitted. 

In  the  north,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  for  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  earl  of  Newcastle  tor  the  king.  The  latter 
united  in  a  league  for  the  king,  the  counties  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  and 
afterwards  engaged  some  other  counties  in  the  association. 
Finding  that  Fairfax  was  making  some  progress  in  York- 
shire, he  advanced  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  and 
took  possession  of  York ;  and  at  Tadcastcfr  he  attacked 
the  forces  of  the  parliament,  and  dislodged  them  ;  but  his 
victory  was  not  decisive.  ' 

Sir  William  Waller  began  to  distinguish  h^nself  ss  a 
parliamentary  general.      After  taking  Winchester  aital 
Chichester,  he  defeated  lord  Herbert,  who  bod  laid  siege . 
36 


ti  GkNMMfeer,  wiib  a  eomidflMile  Mjr  of  fcim  Iffvied  hi 

in  the  wwt,  sir  Benl  GraiiwUa,  or  Biifik.  jG(b|plpii^  nr 
Mwholas  ^anaiiig ,  Aiundel,  and  ll^ieMiiries^^lMi^ 
6im  chwgm,  raiaed  an  arnf  fiMTthe  lustt  ^a^ 
dffaated  tiM  ^MriiamaBtary  f^oarais.  IMsm  laid  IM 
S^Bmfoid,  oa  Bradae  D»oim»iiad  at  strati^.  AIWr'tibi# 
ioaeew,  lk»  attentieB  af  batib  Idag  and  parliaawint  wm 
diiaeted  to  the  west;  and  Iba  marfuis  of  Hartfevd  aiid 
prinee  Mauriea  bafing.joinad  Hie  Oondsh  tMW^avlur-faa 
tiM  aountfof  I>evont  and  threatened  HiatW^.HkaMrset.^ 
Waller  advanoed  with  a  ooosidefable  force  to  cheek  th«br 
progress ;  and  the  two  araiies  >  aMf  at  LaiMiddwu;  neiir 
Ba&i  and  fought  a  latched  baittia,  bu^  without  m^  de^i^ 
•If e  event.  The  gallani  GranviBe«  hawevor^  was  k^led.  in 
the  action^  and  Hopton  was  dmgmmif  wannded ,  The 
royalists  next  attempted  to  maaqli  iaijt wuirdSf -and  jain  the 
king's  finrees  at  CMoid ;  bat  Wattsr  hanpiig  oa  tibeir  rpar, 
a  battle  took  place  at  Roundwaj-downi  jsaar  I>ameS)  i& 
which  the  iNsriManenlwy  arttjr  was  ealiielf  renioAjaid  dis^ 
persed.  llus  important  victory  straek  tlie  parliattMHSt 
with  dismajy  which  was  inereas^d  by  the  d^tli  of  ^e 
celebrated  Hampden^  who  feU  in  a  skirmisli  at  Chalgrove, 
in  Oxfordshire.  Many  were  the  yirtaes  and  talents  of  thia 
eminent  man,  whose  valour  in  war  equalled  his  eloquence 
in  the  senate,  and  his  resolution  at  ^be  bar ;  and  Charles 
valued  him  so  hi^ly,  that  when  he  heard  of  his  being 
wounded,  he  offered  to  send  his  own  surgeon  to  attend  him.^ 

Essex,  discouraged  by  tins  event,  retired  towards  Lob-» 
don ;  and  the  king,  freed  from  the  enemy,  sent  his  anny 
westward,  under  prince  Rnpeit,  who  besieged  aiid  took 
the  city  of  Bristol.  Chafies  Joined  the  camp  at  Bristol ; 
and  some  strongly  urged  him  to  maith£reody  to  London, 
where  all  was  confusion  and  dicHoaay,  in  the  most  likely 
means  of  rendering  the  royal  cause  successful  over  its  ad- 
versaries ;  but  the  resolution  of  iuyesting  the  city  of  6lou« 
cester  was  fatally  adopted. 

In  the  be^nning  of  the  summer,  a  combination  had 
been  formed,  by  EdmUnd  Waller^  the  poet,  a  member  of 
'  the  lower  house,  to  oblige  the  pafbament  to  accept  ofrea-t 
sonable  conditions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  the  nation* 
For  the  execution  of  this  preset,  he  associated  with  him 
'Tomkins,  his  brother-in-law,  apid  Chaloner,  the  friend  o# 
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Tomkins,  whose  influence  in  the  city  was  considerable ; 
but  intelligence  of  the  design  being  conveyed  to  Pym,  they 
were  tried  and  condemned  by  a  court  martial ;  and  Tom* 
kins  and  Chaloner  were  executed.  Waller,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, escaped,  on  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
After  relieving  Gloucester,  besieged  by  the  king,  Essex 
proceeded  towards  London ;  but  when  he  reached  New- 
bury, he  found  that  the  royal  army  already  occupied  the 
place ,  and  that  an  action  was  unavoidaUe.  On  both  sides, 
tlie  battle  was  fought  with  desperate  valour;  but  night  ]>ut 
an  end  to  the  action,  a&d  left  the  victory  undecided.  Es- 
sex continued  to  march  to  London ;  a^tad  the  king  follow- 
ing, retook  Reading,  in  which  he  placed  a  garrison.  In 
the  battle  of  Newbury,  fell  Lucius  Carey,  viscount  Falk- 
land, secretary  to  the  king ;  a  man  eminent  for  his  abili- 
ties, and  for  every  virtue  which  adorns  humanity.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  met  his  fate,  he  had  shown 
more  than  usual  care  in  dressing  himself,  and  gave  for  a 
reason,  that  the  enemy  might  not  find  his  body  in  any  slo- 
venly indecent  situation.  "  I  am  weary,"  he  subjoined, 
•*  of  the  times,  and  foresee  much  misery  to  my  country; 
but  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  it  ere  night."  He  was  oiily 
thirty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
,  In  the  north,  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the  earl, 
now  created  marquis  of  New  castle,  had  raided  a  consider- 
able force  for  the  king ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  two  men, 
on  whom  the  event  of  the  war  finally  depended,  and  who 
began  about  this  time  to  be  distinguished  for  their  va- 
lour and  military  conduct.  These  were  sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, son  of  the  lord  of  that  name,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  former  gained  a  considerable  victory  at  Wakefield, 
and  the  latter  at  Gunsborough;  but  these  defeats  of 
the  royalists  were  more  than  compensated  by  the  total 
defeat  of  lord  Fairfax,  at  Atherston  Moor.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Newcastle  sat  down  with  his  army  before  Hull ;  but 
Hotham,  the  former  governor,  having  expressed  an  inten- 
tion to  favour  the  lung's  interest,  had  some  time  before 
been  sent  to  London,  where  he  and  his  son  feQ  vietims  to 
the  severity  of  the  parliament. 

Newcastle  suffered  so  much  by  a  sally  of  the  garrifloa, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege ;  and  about  the  samo 
time,  Manchester  having  joined  Cromwell  and  young  Fair* 
fax,  obtained  a  consid^iBble  victory  oreor  the  roywila  alk 
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M4  mnom^mf^^Aam" 

bjBl  tlie  kknfi  pady  sdll  xemnmdA  m^wtm^ 

MTth;  andSiMlitjiotbeeB  for  A^Mnr^^ 

sHred  Yoikihire,  a  eonjuQ6li«ii4if  Ui^MiAmi^ 

D^  araiy  <^  the  sofilh  bad  proMib^/^BiiM  <^^ 

jiiarch  ^neotljr  to  LoaidQiit  fMid  Iu^^Im  wwt  ibilMfd  of 

wasting- both  Jbis  time  and  r^soitfees  in  tibfo  «i0gfi^«if  €^^ 

oepter.^  -       ^, 

Ai  die  eYeiit  became  more  deiibtfU^  both  fa^fMe  iKM^ii^ 
for  assietance ;  the  parUament  ia  SffoABmd,  aodAhii  h^f  in 
Ireland.  The  former  eaid^  fffcrvided  on  the  6e<HtiA'  4^ 
venanters  to  espouse  their  eause,  by  joiniw  in.  a  floieBMEi 
league  and  covenant,  mnturily  to  dtsismd  mt^  c^hlcr 
agaipst  all  opponents,  and  to  pr<cmipie  their 4!e9pQet^aiii|8«^ 
and  designs;  and  Charles,  having  fi|preed  lo i^ $eslM»iif^ 
«f  hostilities  in  Ireland,  where  the  Sf^figk  h/si  jc#fBteecl 
the  ascendancy,  procured  eoomdfi^M^^  Nttes  ef  ^dmim 
from  that  kingifemi.  .        :      ,^       l:    '^ 

The  king,  that  he  mi|^  make  pmata^ciHiiiMr  the..ei^ 
suing  campaign,  endeavoundd  to«rw4lliQaidf  jo^dieiiih- 
pearance  of  a  pariiameat,  fMi)  9immoaed  tm^Oafiad 
1644  ^^  ^^^  members  of  either  house,  who  ac^Mrod  to  iS0 
interest.    A  great  majority  of  the  peers  attended 
him ;  but  the  commons  were  nothalf  so  numerous  aslhose 
who  sat  at  Westminster.     The  parliament  at  Wes^ninster 
having  voted  an  excise  on  beer,  wine,  and  other  commo- 
dities, those  at  Oxford  imitated  the  exam]^  and  oimlerred 
that  revenue  on  the  king ;  and  this  was  the  first  introd|ie;- 
tion  of  an  excise  into  England.^ 

The  same  winter  the  famous  Pym  died ;  a  man  as  much 
liated  by  one  party  as  respected  by  the  other.  However, 
he  had  been  little  studious  c^  improving  his  private  for- 
tune; and  the  parliament,  out  of  gratitude,  discharged 
the  debts  which  he  had  contracted. 

The  forces  from  Ireland,  under  the  command,  of  lord 
Biron,  alter  obtaining  consideraUe  advantages  in  Cheshire, 
invested  Nantwich,  but  were  completely  defeated  by  sit 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who,  in  the  sequel,  routed  a.  large  body 
of  troops  at  Selby.  Leven,  the  Scot^  commanderrhaving 
joined  lord  Fairfax,  they  sat  down  before  York,  to  which 
the  army  of  the  royalists  had  j^elired.  Hopeton  was  de- 
feated by  Waller  at  CherringtOB^  but  prince  Rupert  reSiH 
jred  ^wack,  nf  hich  the  parBaiBietttery  forces  had  besieged. 
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The  earl  of  Manchester  haying  token  Lincohi,  united 
his  army  to  that  of  Leven  and  Fairfax ;  and  York,  though 
vigorously  defended  by  Newcastle,  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  when  the  besiegers  were  aleurmed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  prince  Rupert,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  Sc6ttish  and  parliamentary  generals  drew  up 
on  Marston  Moor  to  giye  battle  to  the  royalists;  and 
Newcastle  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  prince  to  wait, 
and  leave  the  ene&y  to  dissolve  by  their  growing  dissen- 
tious ;  but  Rupert,  whose  martial  disposition  was  not  suf- 
ficiently tempered  with  prudence,  rejected  the  advice,  and 
led  on  his  troops  to  die  charge.  This  action  was  obsti- 
nately disputed,  and  fought  with  various  success ;  but  after 
tlie  utmost  efforts  of  courage  by  both  parties,  victory  whol- 
ly turned  on  tlie  side  of  the  pai-liament.  The  princess 
train  of  artillery  was  taken,  and  his  whole  army  pushed  off 
the  field  of  batUe. 

This  engagement,  in  which  Cromwell  manifested  great 
courage  and  abilities,  proved  very  fatal  to  the  king's  inte- 
rest. Newcastle,  disgusted  at  the  treatment  which  he  had 
received  from  the  prince,  and  enraged  that  all  his  success- 
ful labours  should  be  rendered  abortive  by  one  act  of  te- 
merity, determined  to  leave  tfie  kingdom.  He  retired  to 
the  continent,  where  he  lived  till  the  restoration^  in  great 
necessity,  and  saw  with  indifference  his  opulent  fortune  se- 
questered by  those  who  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Prince  Rupert  drew  off  the  remains  of  his  army,  and 
retired  into  Lancashire ;  and  York  surrendered  to  Fairfax, 
while  Newcastle  was  token  by  storm. 

Ruthven,  a  Scotsman,  who  had  been  created  eorl  of 
Drentford,  flsanaged  the  king's  offoirs  in  the  south  vnth 
more  success.  Essex  and  Waller  marched  with  their 
combined  armies  towards  Oxford ;  and  the  king,  leaving 
ft  numerous  garrison  in  that  city,  dexterbusly  passed  be- 
tn-een  the  two  armies,  and  marched  towards  Worcester. 
Waller  received  orders  from  Essex  to  follow  b>m,  while  he 
Ijimself  proceeded  westward  in  quest  of  prince  Maurice. 
Waller  had  approached  within  two  miles  of  the  rojol 
camp,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king  had  di- 
rected his  course  towards  Sbrewiboiy ;  and  tl^  pariift- 
mentary  general  hastened  by  quick  raardiet  to  that  towfr; 
hut  Charles  «uddenly  retraeed  hk  fimner  iteps,  and 
ving  reinforoed  luB  anay,  in  haM  tom  aMwhed  om  jm 
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(mpifp  Igpo^  eaqh  Qtlier»  wi%aA%i< 

wip  sepubed ;  (pd  his  annjr,  didhcirliwiti  ^Itin^vmrn^'- 
^'    Jgis^  defeat»lfegan  to  melt  away  fey  JticiiioM,    ^1^] 
^pm^t  h^  Sftiil^t  safely  lea«»  it,  aai 


Hpunst  Essex  $  and  liayuig  cosfiid,  Un  «f  ii 
omer  at  Lestithiel,  ledufiad  liusiir  Icr  the  Isst 
BilBar,  RobartSj  and  s^oe  of  the  yrintipal  miioiiir^^  %mi- 
,pred  in  a  hoat  to  PlymQiith.  Ba^Uknr^y^  hM  4mm, 
uBiMied  the  king's  iKwt  in  a  thiflk  into  $  but  ^le^feeimider 
Skippon  were  obliged  to  sursfliid^«,  ■:/■ . 

That  the  kinc  might  havelesfk jasiuon  te  anksa  4fais  sij^ 
raatage,  the  panianient  exposed  lo^btei^  nHmepiMw  for* 
4^  under  Manehei^f ,  Cronnrelli  aad  Wtikir* .  -dittrjesr 
cliose  his  post  at  Newbuiy,  where  the  peiiiemeiitiy^afmi^ 
attacked  him  with  great  vigour ;  .and  .thwegfc  4hg^*Mcg*s 
Uoo^  defended  themsdves  with  ▼alouf,  iii^  mejca  ^Ter-^ 
powered  by  nu^dbers,  and  nig^  lady  lafed'^thsilft  Jrate  a 
total  defeat,  and  eiiabled  tbeia  to  i8aeh>OKfiMiibr  K 

The  discord^mt  c^^oos  whieb  had  aiueii  ainoagthe 
parliamentary  generids  in  the  field,  were  now.  teaasferred 
to  the  senate.  The  indepe£lents  now  appeared  a  distmct 
body  from  the  presby tenons,  and  betrayed  rery  differenlr 
views  and  pretensions.  Vane,  Cremw^i,  Fiennes,  and 
'  St.  John,  were  regarjled  as  the  leadm  of  the  Ibrmer ;  but 
us  a  great  majority  in  <he  naUon  were  aUai^d  to  the 
presbyterians,  it  was  only  by  cunajng  and  decmt  at  £krst^ 
and  afterwards  by  military  viole»ee,  that  tl»  independents 
could  entertain  any  hopes  of  sueoess. 

The  parliament  having  passed  a  self-denying  ordinance » 
by  which  the  members  of  badb  houses  were  es^hided  from 
all  civil  and  militaiy  employment,  Essex,  Manchester, 
and  others,  resigned  Uieir  eomamnds. 

It  was  agreed  to  recruit  the  army  to  twenty-two  thou* 

sand  men,  and  sir  Thcnaas- Fairfax  w«Q5  appointed 

I6i5  general;  a  man  eminent  ier  his  courage  and  hu^, 

manity,  but  of  little  genius  except  in  war.    Crom^- 

weD,  being  a  member  of  th%lower  house,  cdiould  have  been 

discarded  withihe  rest;  but -he^  was^eaved  by  that  politic 

e^  craft  in  which  he  was  sa  iommia^*    By  an  artifice, 

idbich  was*  .dantHdes^comceMd^'ipitwe^i  tbem,  Fairfax. 

re(p«rted  I^Ac  aMg^haJhuiiiied  with  Oie  advice  w^ 
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ftftubtaaee  pf  CtoinweU,  far  anotiier  campaign ;  and  thus 
the  mdependentfl  prevailed,  by  art  and  caaning,  and  be*" 
stmired  the  whole  inilitarj  authority 'apparentij  on  FaJHax, 
but  in  reality  on  Cromwell.  The  former  was  entirely  go^ 
Temed  by  the  genius  and  sagaoi^  of  the  latter,  whose^ 
strokes  of  character  were  only  devdoped  by  the  events  in 
which  he  was  eoneemedk  His  extei^sive  capacity  enabled 
him  to  form  the  most  enlarged  projects',  and  his  enterpri* 
sing  genius  was  not  dismayed  by  the  boldest  and  most 
dangerous.  By  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  the  most 
oblique  and  r^ned  artifice,  and  the  semblance  of  tibe 
greatest  moderation  and  simplicity,  he  concealed  ah  am*  * 
bitious  and  imperious  mind,  which  ultimately  led  him  to 
the  summit  of  power. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  once  more  renewed,  though 
with  small  hopes  of  success.  Commissioners  on  both 
sides  met  at  Uzbridge ;  but  it  was  soon  found  impractica- 
ble to  c<Hne  to  any  amicable  adjustment,  on  the  important 
articles  of  religion,  the  militi^,  and  Ireland.  Charles  re- 
fused to  abolish  episcopacy ;  and  the  parliament  expected 
that  the-  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Irc^ 
land,  ^KHild  remain  in  their  hands. 

A  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  this  treaty, 
archbishop  Laud,  after  undergoing  a  long  imprisonment, 
was  brought  to  his  trial  for  high  treason,  in  endeavouring 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom.  After  a 
long  trial,  the  commons,  unable  to  obtain  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, passed  an  ordinance  for  taking  away  the  life  of  this 
aged  inflate,  who  sunk  not  under  the  horrors  of  his  exe- 
cution. "  No  one,"  said  he,  **  can  be  more  willing  to  sen^ 
me  out  of  life,  than  I  am  to  go.'*  His  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  at  one  blow,  which  removed  him  to  a  better 
world. 

While  the  king's  afairs  declined  in  England,  some  events 
took  place  in  Sootkuid  which  seemed  to  promise  a  more 
prosperous  issue-  in  that  kingdom.  The  young  eari.of 
JMEontrose,  being  introduded  to  his  majesty,  wa*  so  won  by 
the  civilities  and  caresses  of  the  king,  that  though  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  first  Scottish  insurrecdon^  he  devoted 
himself  fh>m  that  time  entire^  to  the  serviee  of  Gharies. 
Moatrose,  not  discouraffod  fay  the  defeat  at  Bfaivton  M*wr, 
having  obtained  firom  me  earl  of  Aotimi^  a  nablemAa  of 
Ireland,  a  supjily  of  eleven  hnndnsd  mien  AMa  thiriioM*: 


tfj,  immediatoly  declared  liinMtiMV^iidswrtBmdl  «fr  Al  ea- 
teer  which  hn»  readered  hk  name  imnMiitaL  Several 
hondreds  of  his  countiymen  soon  flo<^bed'to  hia  atttbdard ; 
and)  with  this  smdl  force,  he  hastened  la  altiidiL  locd  £1- 
<4io,  who  lay  at  Perth,  with  an  army  of  nx  thousahd  men. 
Haying  received  the  fire  of  the^nemj,  which  was  ehtefly 
answered  by  a  ToUey  of  stones,  for  want  of  anas  and  am- 
munition, he  rushed  among  them,  sword  in  hand,  and 
throwing  them  into  confusion, -obtained  a  oompkte  n^tivy, 
with  the  slaughter  of  two  thousand  ooyenanters*  -  Though 
the  majority  of  the  kingdom  was  attached  to  the  eoventat, 
yet  the  enterprises  of  Montrose  werei  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  success ;  and,  after  prevailing  in  many  battles, 
prepared  liimself  for  marching  into  the  southern  provinces, 
in  order  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  power  of  the  co- 
venanters* 

While  the  flame  of  war  was  thus  rdundttad  in  tenorth, 
it  blazed  out  with  no  less  fury  in  the  south.  .  FairGnc,  or 
rather  Cromwell,  had  new  modeled  the  paiHamentaiy 
army.  Regimental  chaplains  were  in  a  ffreat  measure  set 
aside ;  and  the  oncers  assuming  the  spiritual  duty,  unkn^ 
it  with  their  military  functions,  and  during  the  intervals  of 
action,  occupied  themselves  in  sermons,  prajrers,  and  er- 
hortations.  The  private  soldiers,  seiz^  with  the  same 
fanaticism,  mutually  stimulated  each  other  to  farther  ad- 
vances in  grace ;  and  when  they  were  marching  to  battle, 
the  whole  field  resounded  as  weU  with  psalms  and  spiritnai 
songs  as  with  the  instruments  of  military  music. 

At  Nesby  was  fought,  with  nearly  equal  forces,  a  deci- 
sive and  well  disputed  action  between  the  king  and  the 
p'arliament.  Charles  led  on  his  main  body,  and  displi^ed 
in  this  action  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general,  and  all 
the  valour  of  a  stout  soldier.  Fairfax  and  Skippon  enp- 
coiintered  him,  and  well  supported  the  reputation  whi^h 
they  had  previously  acquired.  Cromwell  also,  by  his  pru- 
dence and  valour,  very  materially  contributed  to  turn  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  royal  infantry  was  totally  dis- 
comfited, and  Charles  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field,  and 
leave  the  victory  to  the  enemy.  The  slain  on  the  side  of 
the  parliament,  however,  exceeded  those  of  the  king ;  but 
FaiHax  made  ^ve  hundred  officers  prisoners,  and  four 
thousand  private  men,  and  took  idl  the  king*s  artillery 
and  ammunition. 
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The  affairs  of  the  royalists  liow  dediued  in  all  quarters. 
Charles  escaped  to  Oxford,  where  he  shut  himnelf 
up  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  army.     The  \'f>^ 
prince  of  Wales  retired  to  France,  where  he  joined     ^^ 
the  queen ;  the  west  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell ;  and  the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philip-haugh, 
after  a  series  of  splendid  actions,  seemed  to  seal  the  final 
destiny  of  the  king's  party. 

The  only  resource  which  remained  to  Charles,  was  de- 
rired  from  the  intestine  dissentions  of  his  enemies.  The 
presbyterians  and  independents  fell  into  contests  concern- 
ing the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  their  religious  and  civil 
disputes  agitated  tlie  whole  nation.  In  the  mean  time, 
Fairfax,  with  a  victorious  army,  approached  to  lay  siege  to 
Oxford,  which  must  infallibly  surrender.  In  this  despe- 
rate extremity,  the  king  embraced  a  measure,  which  had 
been  suggested  by  Montreville,  the  French  ambassador,  of 
seeking  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  tliat 
time  lay  before  Newark. 

The  Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  affected.] 
surprise  on  the  appearance  of  the  king ;  and  th< 
ment,  hearing  of  his  escape  from  Oxford,  threatenecTiSSII 
doath  to  wkosoovor  should  harbour  or  conceal  him.  Tiie 
Seots,  therefore,  in  order  to  justify  themselves,  assured 
the  parliament,  that  they  had  entered  into  private  under- 
standing with  his  majesty.  After  keeping  the  king  a  pri- 
soner for  some  time,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  agents 
in  this  shameful  business,  they  agreed  to  surrender  him  to 
the  parliament  for  400,000  pounds,  half  of  which  was  to 
be  paid  instantly ;  and  thus  the  Scottish  nation  have  been 
stained  with  the  infamy  of  selling  their  king,  and  betray- 
ing their  prince  for  money. 

When  intelligence  of  the  final  resolution  of  the  Scots  to 
surrender  him  was  brought  to  Charles,  he  was  playing  at 
chess ;  and  so  little  was  he  affected  by  the  news,  that  he 
continued  his  game  without  interruption,  or  any  appear- 
ance of  discomposure.  The  king,  being  delivered  by  the 
Scots  to  the  English  commissioners,  was  conduct^  to 
Holdenby,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  where  his.  aa- 
cient  servants  were  dismissedtand  oil  comini 
his  friends  or  family  was  prohibited. 

About  this  time  died  th^  earl  of  EaBeX| 
the  excesses  to  which  affairs  had  been 
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V6d  to  eoneiliate  a  peace,  and  to  mnedy»  at  nf 'ai  komi** 
ble,  all  tfaoee  ilte  to  which,  fW>m  mistake  rather  'tfaas  anjr 
bad  imentions,  he  had  himself  so  much  ^ntributed.  His 
dMitli,  therefore,  at  this  conjonctara,  tras  a..(id)ik^  imisfor- 
toae* 

The  dominion  of  the  parliament,  howeTor^ 'wiw  of  short 
duration.  The  presbjrteriaas  retained  tto  supertontf 
among  the  commons,  but  the  independents  predoBiin8te4 
in  Uie  army.  Some  evident  sjrmptoms  of  disalRwtion.ha- 
Ting  appeared  amonff  the  soldiers,  die  pariiametot  se]Dt 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  the  anujr,  to  uaqnire 
into  the  cause  of  the  disorders.  These  men  were  the  (id- 
eret  authors  of  the  discontents,  whi^/while  thej  pretended 
to  appease  them,  they  failed  not  to  foment. 

In  opposition  to  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  >  milj-, 

tary  parliament  was  formed,  together  widi  a  council  «f  the 

principal  officers,  on  the  model  oi  the  house  of  peen ;  and 

>  representatives  of  the  army  wero  composed,  by  tbe^eetioo 

of  two  private  men  or  inferior  officers,  under  the  title,  of 

Ki,  from  each  troop  or  company.  This  court  do- 
lat  they  found  only  grievuicea  in  thie  ^utny,  janli 
6  conduct  of  parliament  unsiatisfactoty ;  and»  ifiire- 
soelng  the  result  of  matters,  they  took  -car^.to  strike.. a 
blow,  which  at  once  decided  the  victory  in  their  favour. 

A  party  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at  Holdenby, 
under  the  command  of  cornet  Joice,  who  had  once  been  a 
tailor,  but  was  now  an  active  agitator  in  the  army.  Joice 
came  into  the  king's  presence,  armed  with  pistols,  and  to]d 
him  he  must  immedia,tely  go  along  with  him.  "  Whitherl** 
said  his  majesty.  **  To  the  army,"  replied  Joice.  "By, 
.what  warrant?'*  nskcd  the  king.  Joice  pointed  to  the  sol- 
diers, who  were  tali,  handsome,  and  well  accoutred.  "  Tour 
warrant,*'  said  Charles,  smiling,  "is  writ  in  fair  charac- 
ters, legible  without  spelling."  Resistance  was  of  cpursav' 
vain ;  and  the  king,  stepping  into  his  coach,  was  safely 
conducted  to  the  army,  which  was  hastening  to  its  rendeat- 
vous  at  Triplo-heath,  near  Cambridge. 

Fairfax  himself  was  ignorant  of  this  manoeuvre ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Cromwell,  who  had  deceived  the 
parliament  by  his  profound'^simulation  and  consummate 
hypocrisy,  that  the  intrigue  was"  developed.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  camp,  he  was  received  with  loud  acclamations,  and 
was  instantly  invested  with  the  supi^me  command. 
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The  purliaraeut,  though  at  present  defenceless,  possessed 
many  resources ;  and,  therefore,  Cromwell  advanced  upon 
them  with  the  array,  and  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  St.  Al- 
ban*s.  The  parliament,  conscious  of  their  want  of  popu- 
larity, were  reduced  to  despair ;  and  the  army,  hoping  by 
terror  alone  to  effect  all  their -purposes,  halted  at  St.  Al- 
ban^s,  and  entered  into  negotiation  with  their  masters. 

The  army,  in  their  usurpations  on  the  parliament,  copied 
exactly  the  model  which  the  parlicunent  itself  had  set  them 
in  their  recent  usurpations  on  the  crown.  Every  day  they 
rose  in  their  demands;  and  one  concession  only  paved 
the  way  to  anotlier  still  more  exorbitant.  At  last,  there 
being  no  signs  of  resistance,  in  order  to  save  appearances, 
they  removed,  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament,  to  a  greater 
distance  from  London,  and  fixed  their  head-quarters  at 
Reading. 

Charles  was  carried  with  them  in  all  their  marches,  and 
(bund  himself  much  more  formidable  than  at  Holdenby. 
All  his  friends  had  access  to  him ;  and  his  children  were 
once  allowed  to  visit  him,  and  they  passed  a  few  days  at 
Caversham,  where  he  resided.  Cromwell,  as  well  as  the 
leaders  of  all  factions,  paid  court  to  him ;  and  so  confident 
was  the  king,  that  all  parties  would  at  length  have  recourse 
to  his  lawful  authority,  that  on  several  occasions  he  ob- 
served, *'  You  cannot  be  without  me ;  you  cannot  settle  tlie 
nation,  but  by  my  assistance." 

Charles,  however,  though  he  wished  to  hold  the  balance 
between  the  opposite  parties,  entertained  more  hopes  of 
an  accommodation  with  the  army,  and  made  the  most  splen- 
did offers  to  Ireton  pud  Cromwell.  The  latter  pretended 
to  listen  to  Lis  proposals ;  but,  it  is  probable,  that  he  had 
conceived  the  design  of  seizing  the  sceptre.  While  Crom- 
well, however,  allured  the  king  with  the  hopes  of  an  ao- 
oommodation,  he  systematically  pursued  his  plan  of  hum- 
bling the  parliament.  A  petition  against  some  laws  was 
presented  at  Westminister,  by  the  apprentices  and  seditious 
multitude ;  and  the  house  was  obliged  to  reverse  its  votes. 
Intelligence  of  this  tumult  being  conveyed  to  Reading,  the 
army,  under  pretence  of  restoring  liberty  to  that  assembly, 
marched  to  Hounslow,  where  die  speakers  of  the  two  hoo* 
ses,  Manchester  and  Lanthal,  having  secretly  retired  Im  ' 
collusion,  presented  themselves  with  their  maoes,  and. ail 
the  ensigns  of  their  dignity,  and  compkuiiiad  of  dia.rii " 
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put  upon  them.  The  two  speaken  were  reeei?ed  yrUk  ac« 
damatioDS,  and  conducted  by  a  militaiy  force  to  West* 
minster;  and  every  act  which  had  passed  in  their  absenCM 
was  annulled,  and  the  parliament  reduced  to  a  regulalljr 
formed  servitude. 

The  leaders  of  die  army,  having  now  established  diair 
domihion  over  the  city  and  parliament,  ventured  to  bring 
the  king  to  Hampton  Court ;  but  intelligence  being  daily 
brought  him  of  menaces  thrown  out  by  Sie  agitators,  and 
his  guards  being  doubled  witii  the  view  of  rendering  him 
uneasy  in  his  present  situation,  Charles  adopted  the  sud^ 
den  and  impolitic  resolution  of  withdrawing  himself;  and 
attended  only  by  Sir  John  Berkley,  Ashburnham,  and 
Legge,  he  privateJy  left  Hampton  Court,  and  arrived  next 
day  at  Ticbfield.  Sensible,  however,  that  he  could  not 
long  remain  concealed  there,  he  imprudently  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  £sle  of  IVight, 
a  man  entirely  dependent  on  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was 
carried  to  Carisbroke  castle,  and  confined  a  {HrisoneTr 
though  treated  with  the  externals  of  duty  and  respect. 

Cromwell,  now  freed  from  all  anxiety  in  reganl  to  the 
custody  of  the  king*s  person,  and  being  superior  to  the  par- 
liament, applied  himself  seriously  to  quell  those  disorders 
in  the  army  which  he  himself  Jiad  raised.  He  issued  or^ 
ders  for  discontinuing  the  meetings  of  the  agitators ;  but 
these. levellers,  as  they  were  called,  joined  in  seditious  re-' 
monstrances  and  petitions ;  and  Cromwell,  at  the  time  of 
a  review,  seizing  the  ringleaders  before  their  companions, 
caused  one  mutineer  instantly  to  be  shot,  and  struck  such 
terror  into  the  rest,  that  they  quietly  returned  to  discipUna* 
and  duty. 

Cromwell  paid  great  deference  to  the  counsels  of  Ireton, 
a  man  who  had  grafted  the  soldier  on  the  lawyer,  and  the 
statesman  on  the  saint ;  and  by  his  suggestion,  he  secredy 
called  a  council  of  the  chief  officers  at  Windsor,  where  was 
first  opened  the  daring  design  of  bringing  the  king  to  con- 
dign punishment  for  maladministration.  This  measure 
I)eing  resolved  on,  it  was  requisite  gradually  to  conduct  the 
parliament  from  one  violence  to  another,  till  this  last  act 
of  atrocious  iniquity  should  appear  inevitable.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  the  independents  and  army,  that  assembly 
framed  four  proposals,  to  which  they  demanded  the  king^i 
positive  assent,  before  they  would  deign  to  treat.     The  first 


nrafl,  that  b«  ibould  inveat  the  parliament  with  the  noiUtarv 
power  for  twenty  jean ;  the  aecond,  that  he  should  recal 
all  hid  proclamotiom  and  dedaiatiooB  against  the  parlia- 
ment, and  acknowledge  that  assembly  to  have  taken  arms 
in  their  just  and  neceasaij  defence ;  the  third,  that  be 
should  annul  all  the  acts,  aud  void  all  the  patents  of  peer- 
age, which  had  pasised  the  great  seal,  since  the  commence- 
iMcnt  of  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  fourth,  that  he  should  give 
the  two  houses  power  to  adjourn  as  they  thought  proper. 

Charles,  though  a  prisoner,  regarded  these  pretensioo* 
as  exorbitant,  and  desired  that  all  the  terms  on  both  sides 
should  he  adjusted,  before  auj  concession  on  cither  wa« 
insisted  on.  The  repubUcuns  pretended  to  take 
tire  at  this  reply ;  and  CromweU,  after  expatiating  •  J>^ 
on  the  ralour  and  godliness  of  the  armj,  added,  ^^*^ 
"  leach  them  not  by  neglecting  your  own  safety  and  that 
of  the  kingdom,  in  which  tbeir's  too  is  iniulved,  to  imagine 
themselves  betrayed,  and  their  interests  abandoned  to  the 
rage  and  malice  of  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  whom,  for 
your  sake,  they  hare  dared  to  provoke.  Beware,  (and  at 
these  words  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,}  beware  lest 
despair  cause  them  to  seek  safety  by  some  other  means 
than  by  adhering  to  you,  who  know  not  bow  to  consult 
your  own  safety." 

Ninety-one  members,  however,  had  still  the  couragp  to 
oi^Mse  this  menace  of  Cromwell ;  hut  the  majority  d«ri- 
ded  that  no  more  addresses  were  to  be  made  to  the  king, 
nor  any  letters  or  messages  received  from  him,  and  that  it 
should  be  treason  for  any  one  to  have  intertKmrae  with  him, 
without  a  permission  from  parliament.  By  this  vote  the 
king  was  actually  dethroned ;  and  this  vicdeut  measure 
was  supported  by  a  declaration  of  the  eommoos,  equally 
violent,  in  which  the  character  of  Charles  was  nspened 
with  the  foulest  calumnies. 

Scotland,  whence  the  lung's  cause  bad  received  tfaeftm 
fatal  disaster,  seemed  now  ta  promise  its  support  and  at- 

.  sistance.     Alarmed  at  the  subjection  of  parliament  to  th« 
army,  and  the  confinement  of  Charles,  the  Scots  Itnd  re-  ' 
solved  to  arm  for^  thousand  men,  in  b^ipport  of  iheir  na-  ' 
tive  prince,  and  secretly  entered  into  correspondence  witfa 
the  English  royalists,  sir  Mormaduke  Lan^nle  t 
Philip  Musgrave,  who  had  levied  considrrablo  f 

-  ti>e  north  gf  Enriand,     Various  combinations  s 
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■pifactoi  tor  the  same  purpoM  were  eveiy  utere  fiMiiiiii|r  • 
lund  feventeen  ships,  lying  at  the  mouth  oi^M  ri?er,  decla- 
red for  the  king;  and  setting  their  admiral  adbore,  sailed 
ofer  to  Holland,  where  the  prince  of  Wales  took  die  com* 
mand  of  them. 

Cromwell  and  his  military  cooncil,  howeter,  piepared 
themselves  with  tigour  and  conduct  for  defonce;  and 
while  the  forces  were  emfdojed  in  all  quarters,  parliament 
hanng  regained  some  share  of  liherty,  repeided  the  vote 
tot  non-amressing,  and  fiye  peers  and  ten  ccmimoners  were 
sent  to  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Cliarl^s. 

From  the  time  that  the  king  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Ca- 
riibroke  castle,  he  had  totafiy  neglected  his  person,  and 
^liad  8u£Rsred  his  beard  to  grow  long.  His  hair  had  become 
almost  entirely  gray,  either  from  the  decline  of  years,  or 
the  load  of  sonpsr  with  which  he  was  oppresiied.  The  vi- 
gour of  his  mind,  however,  was  stiU  unbroken ;  and  alone, 
and  unsupported,  for  two  months,  he  maintained  an  argu- 
ment agamst  fifteen  men  of  the  greatest  parts  and  capacity, 
without  any  advantage  being  <£tained  over  him.  Of  all 
the  demands  of  the  parliament,  Charles  refused  only  two : 
he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to  punishment,  nor 
abolish  episcopacy,  though  he  was  willing  to  temper  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cromwell,  with  ei^t  thousand  men, 
attacked  and  defeated  the  numerous  armies  of  twenty 
thousand,  commanded  by  Hamilton  and  Langdalc,  and 
took  the  former  prisoner.  Following  up  his  advaniage, 
he  marched  into  Scotland,  where  he  exercised  the  most 
tjrrannical  power ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  his  own 
party,  placed  all  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  most  viol^it 
'  anti-royalists.  Colchester,  after  holdin  g  out  for  the  king  to 
the  last  extremity,  under  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  sir  €reorge 
Lisle,  was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  Fairfax,  instigated 
by  the  inhuman  Ireton,  caused  those  officers  to  be  shot. 

These  successes  of  the  army  had  subdued  all  their  ene^ 
mies,  except  the  helpless  king  and  parliament ;  and  the 
council  of  general  officers,  at  the  suggestion  of  Cromwell, 
now  demanded  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly,  and  a  morg 
equal  representation  in  future.  At  the  same  time  the^  ad- 
vanced the  troops  to  Windsor,  and  ordered  the  king  to  be 
removed  to  Hurst  castle  in  Hampshire,  where  he  was.  kept 
in  close  confinement. 
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l?he  parliament,  however,  did  not  lose  their  courage, 
but  set  aside  the  remonstrances  of  the  army,  and  issued 
orders  that  it  should  not  advance  nearer  to  London.  The 
parliament,  however,  had  to  deal  with  men  who  would 
not  be  intimidated  hj  words,  nor  retarded  by  any  scrupu- 
lous delicacy.  The  generals  marched  the  army  to  Lon- 
don, and  surrounded  the  parliament  with  their  hostile  pre- 
parations. In  this  situation,  the  parliament  had  the  reso- 
lution to  attempt  to  close  their  treaty  with  the  king ;  and 
after  a  violent  debate  of  three  days,  it  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  against  eighty- 
tliree,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  king's  conces- 
sions were  a  foundation  for  the  houses  to  proceed  upon  in 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom. 

Next  day,  however,  when  the  commons  were  about  to 
meet,  colonel  Pride,  formerly  a  drayman,  having  sur» 
sounded  the  house  with  two  regiments,  forty-one  members 
of  the  presbyterian  party  were  seized,  and  above  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  more  were  excluded.  In  short,  none  but 
the  most  determined  independents  were  allowed  to  enter, 
and  these  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
This  invasion  of  the  parliament  commonly  passed  under 
the  name  of  colonel  Pridt* spurge.  The  independents  in- 
stantly reversed  the  former  vote,  and  declared  the  king's 
concessions  unsatisfactory ;  they  renewed  the  former  rote 
of  non-addresses ;  and  committed  some  of  the  leaOKDg 
presbyterian  members  to  prison. 

The  council  of  officers  now  took  intp  consideration  a 
scheme,  called  **  the  agreement  of  the  people,''  which  laid 
the  basis  of  a  republic ;  and,  that  they  might  complete  their 
iniquity  and  fanatical  extravagance,  they  urged  on  this  ' 
shadow  of  a  parliament  to  bring  in  a  specific  charge  against 
their  sovereign.  Accordingly,  a  vote  was  passed,  decla- 
ring it  treason  in  a  king  to  levy  war  against  his  parliament, 
and  appointed  a  high  court  of  justice  to  tiy  Charles  for 
this  new  invented  treason.  This  vote  was  sent  up  to  the 
house  of  peers ;  and  that  assembly,  which  was  in  general 
very  thinly  attended,  was  on  that  day  fuUer  than  usual, 
jeind  consisted  of  sixteen  members ;  but  without  one  dif- 
senting  voice,  they  instantly  rejected  the  vote  of  the  loirer 
house,  and  adjourned  for  ten  days,  in  hopes,  by  this'ddair,  * 
Xo  retard  the  furious  career  of  the  commons. 

That  body,  however,  having  assumed  as.  a -piu 
which  is  true  in  theory,  thoogh  fids^  in  practice^**  Aili^ 
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people  af6  the  origin  of  all  just  power,**  AejAselared  that 
the  commoiiB  represented  the  people,  and  that  their  enact* 
ments  have  the  force  of  laws,  without  the  consent  of  king 
or  house  of  peers.  The  ordinance  fbr  the  trial  of  Charles 
Stuart  was  then  again  read,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Colonel  Harrison,  the  son  of  a  hutcher,  and  the  most 
furious  enthusiast  of  the  army,  was  despatched  with  a 
strong  party  to  conduct  the  king  to  London;  and  it  appears 
that,  at  this  time,  his  majesty  expected  assassination,  and 
could  not  belieVe  that  they  really  intended  to  conclude  their 
acts  of  violence  hy  a  public  trial  and  execution. 

All  things,  however,  being  acyusted,  the  high  court  of 
justice  was  fiilly  constituted.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  persons  named  by  the  commons;  but 
iisarcely  more  than  seventy  ever  sat ;  so  difficult  was  it  to 
engage  men  of  any  name  or  character  in  that  atrocious 
measure.  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  most  of  them  of  low  birth,  were  mem«' 
bers,  together  with  some  of  the  lower  house,  and  a  few 
citizens  of  London.  The  twelve  judges  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed in  the  number ;  but  as  they  had  affirmed  that  the 
proceeding  was  illegal,  their  names  were  struck  out. 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president,  and  Coke  was 
appointed  solicitor  to  the  people  of  Englsmd. 

'9iie  court  sat  in  Westminster-hall ;  and  the  king  being 
arraigned  for  levying  war  againt  the  parliament,  was  im- 
peached as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  Though  long 
detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  produced  as  a  criminal 
Charies  sustained  the  dignity  of  a  monarch,  and  with  great 
"^^lamper  and  force,  declined  the  authority  of  the  court, 
Tmee  times  was  he  brought  before  his  judges,  and  as  of- 
ten declined  their  jurisdiction.  On  the  fourth,  the  court 
having  examined  some  witnesses,  by  whom  it  was  proved 
that  the  king  had  appeared  in  arms  against  the  forces  com- 
missioned by  the  parliament,  they  pronounced  sentence 
against  him. 

In  this  last  scene,  Charles  forgot  not  his  character,  either 
as  a  man  or  a  prince.  Firm  and  intrepid,  he  maintained 
in  each  reply  the  utmost  perspicuity  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression ;  mild  and  equable,  he  rose  into  no  passion  at  the 
unusual  authority  assumed  over  him. '  His  soul,  without 
etfort  or  affectation,  seemed  only  to  remain  in  the  situa- 
tion, familiar  to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  (ut  Vl! 
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the  e&Mta  of  human  malice.  The  soldiers  were  brought, 
though  with  difficulty,  to  cry  aloud  for  justice :  **  Poor 
souls,"  said  the  king,  *'  for  a  little  money  they  wonld  do 
as  much  against  their  commanders." 

Three  days  only  were  allowed  the  king  between  his  sen- 
tence and  execution ;  and  this  interval  was  passed  in  read- 
ing and  devotion,  and  in  conversing  with  the  princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  alone  of  his 
family  remained  in  England. 

The  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  which  was  the  30th  of 
January,  1649,  Charles  rose  early,  and  calling  Herbert, 
one  of  his  attendants,  bade  him  employ  more  than  usual 
care  in  dressing  him,  and  preparing  him  for  such  a  great 
and  joyful  solemnity.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  a  man 
endued  with  the  same  mild  and  steady  virtues  as  his  mas- 
ter, assisted  him  in  his  devotions,  and  paid  the  last  me- 
lancholy duties  to  his  sovereign.  As  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  the  block,  Juxon  said,  '*  there  is,  sir,  but  one 
stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent,  is  yet  a  very  short 
one.  Consider,  it  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way :  it  will 
carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  there  you  shall  findf 
to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which  you  hasted,  a  crown 
of  glory."  "  I  go,"  replied  the  king,  "  from  a  corruptible 
to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  hare 
place."  At  one  blow  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
by  a  man  in  a  visor ;  and  another,  in  a  similar  disguise, 
beld  up  to  the  spectators  4he  head  streaning  with  blood, 
and  cried  aloud,  "  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  I" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  grief,  indignation,  and 
astonishment,  which  took  place  throughout  the  nation,  oif^ 
this  melancholy  occasion.  Each  reproached  himself  either 
M'ith  active  disloyalty,  or  with  a  too  indolent  defence  of  the 
royal  causei^  The  generous  Fairfax,  it  appears,  had  de- 
signed to  rescue  the  king  from  the  scaffold,  with  his  own 
regiment;  but  this  intention  being  known,  he  was  artfully 
engaged  by  Cromwell  in  prayer  with  Harrison,  till  the  fatal 
blow  was  struck. 

The  moment  before  his  execution,  Charles  had  said  M 
Juxon,  in  an  earnest  and  impressive  manner,  rem9mh§r! 
nnd  the  generals  insisted  with  the  prelate,  that  he  shodd 
inform  tliem  of  the  king's  meaning.    Jnzon  told  tfMW^'f 
that  the  king  had  charg^  hun  to  meulcate  on  kk  MMfr^llM^ 
forgiveness  of  Us  mufdeieni  a  senliniiwat  ^leai^  "Hi ^^"' ' 
97» 
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last  speech  he  had  before  declared.  As  a  king,  Charies 
was  not  free  from  faults ;  but  as  a  man,  few  had  ever  filled 
the  throne,  who  were  entitled  to  more  unqualified  praise. 

A  few  days  after  the  consummation  of  this  tragedy,  the 
commons  passed  a  vote,  abolisBing  the  house  of  peers  as 
dangerous  and  useless,  and  a  like  vote  was  passed  in  re- 
gard to  the  monaPMiy.  It  was  declared  high-treason  to 
proclaim  or  otherwise  acknowledge  Chories  Stuart,  com- 
•^^luonly ^called  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  commons  or- 
Hfezed  a  new  great  seal  to  be  engrared,  on  which  that  as- 
sembly was  represented,  with  a  legend,  *'  On  the  first  year 
of  freedom,  by  God's  blessing  restored,  1648.*' 


CHAP.  XU. 

The  Commonwealth. 

On  the  death  of  Charles,  every  person  had  framed  the 
model  of  a  repubhc,  which  how  new  or  absurd  soever,  he 
wished  to  impose  on  his  fellow  citizens.     The  le- 
IBiQ  ^^^^^^^  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution  of  power 
and  property ;  the  millenarians,  or  fifth  monarchy 
men,  required  that  government  itself  should  be  abolished, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  Christ,  whose  se- 
cond coming  they  suddenly  expected ;  while  the  antino- 
niians  asserted,  that  the  obligations  of  morality  and  natu- 
ral law  were  superseded,  and  that  the  elect  were  guided 
by  an  internal  principle  more  perfect  and  divine. 

The  royalists  were  infiamed  with  the  highest  resent- 
ment against  their  ignoble  adversaries ;  the  presbyteriaus 
were  enraged  to  find  that  the  fruits  of  their  labours  were 
ravished  from  them,  by  the  treachery  or  superior  cunning 
of  their  associates ;  aud  the  army,  the  only  support  of  the 
independent  republican  faction,  was  actuated  by  a  religious 
ft'enzy,  which  rendered  it  dangerous  even  to  its  friends. 

The  only  poise  against  these  irregularities  of  action, 
was  the  great  influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hating  mo- 
narchy, while  a  subject ;  despising  liberty,  while  a  citizen  ; 
he  was  secretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and  courage,  to 
his  own  unlimited  authority. 

The  porhament  now  named  a  council  of  state,  consisting 
of  thirty-eight  members,  to  whom'all  addresses  were  made, 
aud  who  dusted  all  business  before  it  was  introduced  into 
the  house*     Foreign  powers,  occupied  in  wars  among 
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themselree,  had  no  leisure  or  ioclisation  to  iDterpoae  in 
the  domeatic  diuentiono  of  tius  island ;  uid  the  young 
king,  poor  and  neglected,  comforted  himself  amidiA  bii 
present  disireaa  only  with  the  hopes  of  better  fortune. 
The  situation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  alone  gave  any  in- 
quietude to  the  new  republic. 

Argyle  and  bis  partisans  had  pToelaimed  Charles  II.  in 
Scotland ;  but  on  condition  "  of  his  good  behaTJour  and 
strict  observance  of  the  covenant;"  in  Ireland,  the  duke  of 
Ormond  having  contrived  to  assemble  an  army  of  sixteen 
thousand  men,  recovered  several  places  from  the  pariilU 
went,  and  threatened  Dublin  with  a  siege  ;  and  the  yovag 
king  entertained  thoughts  of  visiting  that  kingdom. 

-Cromwell  aspired  to  a  situation  where  so  much  glory 
might  be  won,  and  so  much  authority  acquired ;  and,  1^ 
his  usual  cunning,  he  procured  from  the  council  of  stnte 
the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief  in  that  island. 
Many  disorders,  however,  in  Eng;land,  and  particutariy  is 
the  army,  were  necessaty  to  be  composed,  before  he  set 
out ;  but  with  his  usual  felicity,  he  settled  affairs  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  him  to  undertake  the  expedition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
army  of  Ormond,  whose  military  character  in  this  action 
received  some  stftin.  He  then  hastened  to  Tredah,  which 
was  well  fortified,  and  garrisoned  with  three  thousand 
men  ;  and  having  made  a  breach,  he  ordered  a  general 
assault.  The  town  was  taken  sword  in  hand  ;  and  orders 
being  issued  to  give  no  qunrter,  a  cruel  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  garrison.  One  person  alone  escaped,  to  be  the 
messenger  of  the  universal  havoc  and  destruction. 

Cromwell  pretended  to  retaliate,  by  this  severe  execu- 
tion, the  cruelty  of  the  Irish  massacre;  and  though  he  well 
knew  that  nearly  the  whole  garrison  were  English,  his 
bnrbarous  policy  had  certainly  the  desired  eflect.  Ereiy 
town  before  which  he  presented  himself,  now  opened  jto  - 
gates  without  offering  any  resistance ;  and  thft  j 
iiad  no  other  difficulties  to  encounter,  than  whal 
ftitigue  and  the  advanced  season.  Fl 
distempers  destroyed  great  numbers  of  thCiMJ 
English  garrisons  of  Cork,  Kinsale,  '  ' 
places,  deserted  to  bim, 

Thii  deaeition  of  die  English  put  an  end  H 
attthority ;  and  leUnng  tbe  iilaad.  he  dc\B^*-' 
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lo  ClaDricarde,  who  found  affairs, too  desperate  to  admh 
any  remedy.  Above  forty  thousand  Xliali  Jpassed  into  fo* 
reiffn  service  ^  and  in  the  space  of  niiif  months,  Cromwell 
Lad  almost  entirely  subdued  Ireland. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  being  informed  that 
1A^  he  had  been  proclaimed  king  hy  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, was  at  length  persuaded,  though  reluc- 
tantly, to  submit  to  the  severe  conditions  annexed  to  his 
receival  of  the  crown.  To  comply  with  Ifaese,  he  was 
chiefly  induced  by  the  account  brought  him  of  the  fate  of 
JMoutrose,  who,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  rage  and 
oontumely,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  zealous  countiy- 
rikien.  The  sentence  pronounced  against  Montrose,  was, 
that  after  being  hanged,  his  head  should  be  cut  off,  and 
affixed  to  the  prison,  and  that  his  legs  and  arms  should  be 
stuck  up  on  the  four  chief  towns  in  tl^  kingdom.  He  told 
the  elergy,  who  insulted  over  his  fallen  fortui^,  that  they 
wef^  a  miserably  deluded  and  deluding  people.  *'For 
my  part,*'  added  he,  *'  I  am  much  prouder  to  have  my 
head  affixed  to  the  place  where  it  is  sentenced  to  stand, 
than  to  have  my  picture  hung  in  the  king's  bed-chamber. 
So  far  from  being  sorry,  that  my  quarters  are  to  be  sent 
to  four  cities  of  the  kingdom,  I  wish  that  I  had  limbs  enow 
to  be  dispersed  into  all  the  cities  of  Christendom,  there  to 
remain  as  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  cause  for  which  I 
suffer."  This  sentiment,  the  same  evening,  he  threw  into 
verse ;  and  the  poem  still  remains,  a  monument  of  his  he- 
roic spirit,  and  no  despicable  proof  of  his  poetic  genius. 
With  the  same  consti^cy  he  endured  the  lost  act  of  the 
executioner ;  and  thus  perished,  in  the  thirty-»eighth  yeai- 
of  his  age,  the  gallant  marquis  of  Montrose. 

Charles,  in  consequence  of  his  agreement  to  take  the 
covenant,  and  to  submit  to  other  hard  conditions,  landed 
in  Scotland ;  but  soon  found  himself  considered  as  a  mere 
])ageant  of  state,  and  that  the  few  remains  of  royalty  which 
iio  possessed,  served  only  to  draw  on  him  the  greater  in- 
dignities. As  his  facility  in  yielding  to  -every  denftind 
gave  some  reason  to  doubt  liis  sincerity,  it  was  proposed 
that  he  should  pass  through  a  public  humiliation,  instead 
of  being  crowned  as  he  expected. 

The  advance  of  the  English  army  under  CromwelU 
could  not  appease  nor  soften  the  animosities  among  the 
parties  la  Scotland..  A3  soon  as  the  English  parliameat 
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found  that  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  Scots  was 
likely  to  lead  to  an  accommodation,  they  prepared  for  war. 
The  command  in  Ireland  was  left  to  Ireton  ;  and  Crom- 
well being  declared  captain-general  of  all  the  forces  in 
England,  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  to  Leslie, 
who  entrenched  himself  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
and  avoided  a  battle,  which  Cromwell  tried  every  expe- 
dient to  bring  on.  The  latter  was  at  length  reduced  to 
such  extremities,  that  he  had  even  embraced  the  resolution 
of  sending  all  his  foot  and  artillery  to  England  by  sea, 
and  of  breaking  through,  at  all  hazards,  with  his  cavalry ; 
but  the  madness  of  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  preserved  him 
from  this  dishonour. 

These  enthusiasts  had  not  only  enjoined  Charles  to  with- 
draw from  the  army,  but  they  had  purged  it  of  four  thou- 
sand malignants,  as  they  were  called,  though  reckoned  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  nation ;  and  on  the  faith  of  visions, 
forced  their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to  de- 
scend from  an  advantageous  station  upon  the  heights  of 
Lamermure,  near  Dunbar,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the 
English  in  their  retreat.  Cromwell,  seeing  the  enemy's 
camp  in  motion,  foretold  without  the  help  of  revelations, 
**  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  his  hands.*'  He 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  discipline,  that  the  Scots,  though  double  in  num- 
ber, were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  witli  great  slaugh- 
ter. About  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  nine  thousand 
taken  prisoners  ;  and  Cromwell  following  up  his  advan- 
tage, took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stu-ling.  The  defeat  of 
the  Scots  was  regarded  by  Charles  as  a  fortunate  event,  as 
the  vanquished  were  now  obliged  to  allow  him  more  autho- 
rity. StiU,  however,  the  protesters  kept  aloof  from  the 
malignants. 

Charles  encamped  at  Torwood,  with  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling behind  him,  and  cautiously  adhered  to  defen- 
sive measures;    but  Cromwell,  passing  over  the  i}.^: 
frith  into  Fife,  posted  himself  in  his  rear,  and  ren- 
dered  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  keep  his  station.  Qharles, 
reduced  to  despair,  embraced  a  resolution  worthy  of  a 
young  prince  contending  for  empire.     The  road  to  Ehg- 
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land  being  open,  where  he  hoped  to  bo  joined  hj  nvLmeram' 
friendtf,  m  persuaded  the  generab  to  march  thither;  and 
with  one  consent  the  armj,  to  the  nninber  of  fourteen 
thousand  men,  rose  from  their  camp»  and  adyaneed  by- 
rapid  marches  towards  the  south. 

Cromwell,  leaving  Monk  with  seven  thousand  men.to 
.  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland,  followed  the  king 
with  all  possible  expedition.  Charles  found  himself  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  of  increasing  his  «rmy :  die 
Scots  fell  off  in  great  numbers ;  the  English  presbjterians 
and  the  royalists  were  unprepared  to  join  him;  and  when 
■  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  his  forces  were  not  more  nume« 
rous  than  when  he  rose  from  his  camMit  Tbrwood. 

Such  b  the  influence  of  established  government,  that  the 
commonwealth,  though  very  unpopular,  had  sufficint  in- 
ihience  to  raise  the  militia  of  the  counties ;  and  these,  uni* 
ted  with  the  regular  forces,  enaUed  Cromwell  to  fall  upoa 
the  king  at  Worcester  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  streets  of  that  city  were  strewed  with  the  dead. 
Hamilton^  a  nobleman  of  bravery  and  honour,  was  mor« 
tally  wounded ;  Massey  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  ; 
ana  the  king  himself,  having  given  many  proofs  of  per- 
sonal valour,  was  obliged  to  fly.  The  whole  Scottish  army 
was  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

By  the  earl  of  Derby's  directions,  Charles  went  to  Boa- 
cobel,  a  lone  house  on  the  borders  of  Stafl^rdsbire,  inha- 
bited by  one  Penderell,  a  farmer,  who,  with  his  four  bro- 
thers, served  him  with  unshaken  fidelity.  Having  clothed 
the  king  in  a  garb  like  their  own,  they  led  him  into  a 
^  neiglibouring  wood,  and  pretended  to  employ  themselves 
'^  in  cutting  faggots.  For  better  concealment,  he  mounted 
an  oak,  where,  hid  among  the  leaves,  he  saw  several  sol- 
diers pass  by,  who  expressed  in  his  hearing  their  earnest^ 
wishes  of  finding  him.  At  length,  after  escaping  fre- 
quent dangers  of  detection,  the  king  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  and  arrived  safely  at  Fea- 
camp  in  Normandy,  after  a  concealment  of  one  and  forty 
days.  No  less  than  forty  men  and  women  had  at  difiS^reiit 
times  been  privy  to  his  concealment,  yet  all  of  them  proved 
faithful  to  their  trust. 

The  battle  of  Worcester  afforded  Cromwell  what  he  call- 
ed his  **  crowning  mercy ;'»  and  he  now  discovered  to  hif 
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intimate  friends  his  aspiring  views.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  parliament  aided  the  ambition  of  this  enterprising  man, 
and  paved  the  way  to  his  exaltation.  Never,  however,  had 
the  power  of  this  country  appeared  so  formidable  to  neigh- 
bouring nations,  as  at  this  time.  Blake  had  raised  the  na* 
val  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  at- 
tained at  any  former  period.  In  America,  the  Bermudas, 
Antigua,  Virginia,  and  Barbadoes,  were  reduced ;  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Scilly,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  were  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  republic ;  and  all  the  British  dominions 
submitting,  parliament  turned  its  views  to  foreign  enter* 
prises. 

The  Dutch  were  the  first  that  felt  the  weight  of  their 
arms.  The  parliament  passed  the  famous  navigation  act. 
Ijctters  of  reprisal  were  granted  to  several  merchants,  who 
complained  of  injuries  which  they  bad  received  from  the 
states ;  and  above  eighty  Dutch  ships  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  were  made  prizes.  The  cruelties  committed  on  the 
EUnglish  at  Amboyna,  which  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  in 
oblivion  for  thirty  years,  were  also  urged  as  a  ground  for 
hostile  aggression. 

That  they  might  not  be  unprepared  for  the  war  with 
which  they  were  menaced,  the  States  equipped  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail ;  and  gave  the  -inezo 
command  of  a  squadron  of  forty-two  ships  to  Van 
Tromp,  an  admiral  of  great  talents,  to  protect  the  Dutch 
navigation  agamst  the  privateers  of  Englaiid.     In  the  road 
of  Dover,  he  met  with  Blake,  who  commanded  an  English 
fleet  much  inferior  in  number.     Who  was  the  aggressor  iii 
the  action  which  ensued,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  hut 
the  Dutch  were  defeated.with  the  loss  of  one  ship  sunk, 
and  another  taken. 

The  ymrliaraent  gladly  seized  this  opportunity  of  com- 
mencing the  war  in  form.  Several  actions  now  took  place 
with  various  success.  At  length,  Tromp,  seconded  by  De 
Ruyter,  met  near  the  Goodwin  Sands  with  Blake,  who, 
though  his  fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  declined 
not  the  combat.  Both  sides  fonght  with  the  greatest  bra- 
very ;  but  the  advantage  remained  with  the  Dutch ;  and 
after  this  victory,  Tromp,  in  a  t^-avado,  fixed  a  broom 
to  his  mast-head,  as  if  resolved  to  sweep  the  seas  of  the 
English. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  England  to  wipe  off 
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this  disgrace ;  and  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  fitted 
1 A^  out,  commanded  by  Blake,  and  under  him  by  Dean 
^^^  and  Monk.  As  the  English  lay  off  Portland,  tliey 
descried  a  Dutch  fleet  of  seventy-six  vessels,  saihng  up  the 
channel,  with  three  hundred  merchantmen,  under  the  com- 
mand of  .Tromp  and  De  Ruyter.  A  most  furious  battle 
commenced,  and  continued  for  three  days,  with  the  ut- 
most rage  and  obstinacy;  and  Blake,  who  was  victor, 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  gained  more  honour  than 
the  vanquished.  Tromp  made  a  skilful  retreat,  and  after 
losing  eleven  ships  of  war,  and  thirty  merchantmen,  reach* 
cd  the  coast  of  Holland. 

This  defeat,  together  with  the  loss  which  their  trade 
sustained  by  the  war,  inclined  the  States  to  peace ;  but 
parliament  did  not  receive  their  overtures  in  a  favourable 
manner ;  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  dissolution  of  that  as- 
sembly by  Cromwell,  as  an  event  likely  to  render  their 
affairs  more  prosperous. 

Cromwell,  sensible  that  parliament  entertained  a  jea- 
lousy of  his  power,  which  they  wished  to  restrain,  deter^ 
mined  to  anticipate  their  designs.  A  council  of  officers 
presented  a  remonstrance,  complaining  of  the  arrears  due 
to  the  army,  and  demanding  that  a  new  parliament  should 
be  summoned.  To  this  the  parliament  made  a  sharp  re- 
ply ;  and  Cromwell  in  a  rage  hastened  to  the  house,  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  soldiers,  some  of  whom  he  placed 
at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby,  and  some  on  the  stairs. 
He  reproached  the  parliament  for  their  tyranny,  ambition, 
and  oppression ;  and  commanding  the  soldiers  to  clear  the 
hall,  he  himself  went  out  the  last,  and  ordering  the  doors 
to  be  locked,  departed  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  Sy  this  violent  measure  mo- 
nopolized the  whole  civil  and  military  power  in  the  king- 
dom, was  bom  at  Huntingdon,  of  a  good  family,  thou^ 
their  estate  was  small.  -  -fn  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  extremely  dissolute  and  dissipated ;  but  he  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  the  spirit  of  reformation,  and  entered 
into  all  the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the  puritans.  His  affairs 
being  embarrassed,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives*,  and  applied 
himself  to  agriculture ;  but  this  expedient  involved  him  in 
greater  difficulties.  The  length  of  his  prayers,  together 
with  the  general  abstraction  of  his  mind,  prevented  him 
from  paying  due  .attention  to  his  farm ;  and  urged  by  his 
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wants,  and  the  religious  principles  he  had  imbibed,  he  had 
made  a  party  with  Hampden,  his  near  kinsman,  to  trans- 
port himself  to  New-England,  but  was  prevented  by  aii 
order  of  council.  From  accident  and  inUtgue,  he  was 
chosen  member  for  the  town  of  Cambridge  in  the  long 
parliament ;  but  though  highly  gifted  by  nature,  he  was 
MO  orator ;  and  if  he  had  not  lived  in  times  of  turbulence 
and  disorder,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have  risen 
to  eminence  and  distinction. 

The  indignation  manifested  by  tlic  people,  on  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell,  was  less  violent  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Harassed  with  wars  and  factions,  men  were 
glad  to  see  any  prospect  of  peace ;  and  they  considered  it 
less  ignominious  to  submit  to  a  person  of  talents  and  abili- 
ties, than  to  a  few  enthusiastic  hypocrites,  who,  imder  the 
name  of  a  republic,  had  reduced  them  to  a  cruel  subjection. 

By  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  Cromwell  sent 
summons  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  persons,  of  dif- 
ferent towns  and  counties  of  England,  to  five  of  Scotland, 
and  to  six  o£  Ireland.  These  men,  who  were  generally 
low  mechanics,  supported  by  Cromwell,  voted  themselves 
a  parliament ;  and  from  one  of  the  most  noted,  a  leather- 
seller  in  London,  whose  name  was  Praise-God  Barebono, 
iliey  obtained  the  ridiculous  appellation  of  Barebone^s 
parliament.  Cromwell,  however,  soon  bccume  dissatisfied 
with  this  assembly  of  fanatics,  who,  he  c^jcpected,  would 
have  been  subservient  to  him,  but  who  began  to  jnsist  on 
their  divine  commission,  and  to  oppose  his  views.  In  the 
act  of  drawing  up  a  protest  against  their  dissolution,  they 
were  interrupted  by  colonel  White,  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers. White  asked  them  what  they  did  there  1  "  We  ai-e 
seeking  the  Lord,"  said  they.  "Then  you  may  go  else- 
where," replied  he,  "  for  to  my  knowledge,  he  has  not 
been  here  these  many  years." 

This  shadow  of  a  parliament  being  dissolved,  the  coun*- 
cil  of  officers  now  proposed,  that  tlie  supreme  authority 
should  be  vested  in  a  single  person,  who  should  be  styled 
the  PROTECTOR ;  and  a  new  instrument  of  government  be- 
ing prepared,  Cromwell  was  declared  protector,  and  instal- 
led with  great  solemnity  in  that  high  office.  By  the  plan 
of  this  new  legislature,  a  council  was  appointed,  which  ijras 
not  to  exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be  fewer  than  thirteen  per- 
sons. The  protector,  however,  was  to  possess  all  the 
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executire  power;  but  the  adnce  of  the  council  was  to  be 
taken  on  every  important  occasion.  A  parliament  was  to 
be  summoned  every  three  years,  and  allowed  to  sit  five 
months,  without  adjournment,  prorogation,  or  dissolution. 
The  bills  which  they  passed  were  to  be  presented  to  tbc 
protector  for  his  assent ;  but  if  vnthin  twenty  days  that  as 
sent  was  not  obtained,  they  were  to  become  laws  by  the 
authority  of  parliament  alone.  A  standihg  army  was  es- 
tablished, and  funds  were  assigned  for  its  support.  During 
the  intervals  of  parliament,  the  protector  and  council  had 
the  power  of  enacting  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid  tiHttie 
next  meeting  of  the  legislative  body.  The  protector  was 
to  enjoy  his  office  during  life ;  and,  on  his  death,  the  coun- 
cil was  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  The  council  of  state, 
named  by  the  instrument,  were  men  entirely  devoted  to 
Cromwell,  and  not  likely  ever  to  combine  against  him. 

IVhatever  may  be  this  defects  and  distractions  in  this 
system  of  civil  polity,  the  military  force  of  England  was 
exerted  with  vigour,  conduct,  and  unanimity.    Th6  £ng>- 
lish  fleet,  commanded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  two  days,  defeated  the  Dutch  under  Tromp ; 
and  in  another  engagement,  when  Blake  commanded, 
Tromp  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  this  decided  the 
action.     The  Dutch  regarded  less  the  loss  of  thirty  ships 
which  were  sunk  and  taken,  than  the  catastrophe  of  their 
brave  admiral.     At  length,  however,  a  defensive 
Ifi.'U  ^®^S"^  ^^^  contracted  between  the  two  republics, 
on  terms  very  honourable  and  advantageous  to 
England ;  and  Cromwell,  as  protector,  signed  tlie  treaty 
of  pacification.  ^ 

Cromwell,  however,  had  occasion  to  observe  the  preju- 
dices entertained  against  his  government,  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  parliament  which  he  had  summoned.  TJie 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  elections  had  been 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  small  boroughs,  as  being  most 
exposed  to  influence  and  corruption,  had  been  disfranchi- 
sed ;  and  of  four  hundred  members  who  represented  Eng- 
land, two  hundred  and  seventy  were  chosen  by  the  coun- 
ties. These  measures,  however,  failed  to  procure  him  the 
confidence  of  the  people ;  and  the  first  business  on  wliich 
the  parliament  entered,  was  to  discuss  the  pretended  in- 
strument of  government,  and  the  authority  which  Crom- 
well had  assumed  over  the  nation.     Cromwell  obliged  tho 
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•nembers  to  si^  a  recognition  of  his  authority,  and  an  en- 
gagement not  to  propose  or  consent  to  any  idteration  in 
the  government,  as  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  par- 
liament ;  but,  finding  that  conspiracies  had  been  entered 
into  between  the  members  and  some  malcontent  officers, 
he  hastened  to  dissolve  this  dangerous  assembly. 

After  this,  the  protector  exerted  himself  against  the  ad- 
herents of  Charles,  who  had  appointed  a  day  of 
general  rising  throughout  England ;  and  in  order  \'aK^ 
to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  himself, 
he  extended  his  enterprises  to  every  part  of  Europe.     He 
compelled   the   French   to   comply  with  every  proposal 
whfch  he  thought  fit  to  make,  and  to  submit  to  the  great- 
est iikUgnities. 

.  The  extensive  but  feeble  empire  of  Spain  in  the  West 
Indies,  excited  the  ambition  of  the  protector ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  humble  that  power,  he  equipped  two  squadrons ; 
one  under  Blake  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  spread 
terror  every  where.  To  the  other,  under  Pen  and  Vena- 
bles,  Jamaica  surrendered  without  a  blow ;  and  that  island 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  the 
chief  acquisition  which  they  owe  to  the  enterprising  spirit 
of  Cromwell. 

Blake,  being  informed  that  a  Spanish  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships  had  taken  shelter  in  the  Canaries,  sailed  thither,  and 
found  them  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  bay  was 
strongly  fortified ;  but  nothing  could  daunt  the  spirit  of 
Blake.  In  spite  of  the  Spcmish  forts  and  batteries,  the 
English  admiral  steered  into  the  bay ;  and,  after  a  resist- 
ance of  four  hours,  the  enemy  abandoned  their  ships, 
which  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed. 

This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  that  gallant  offi- 
cer. Being  almost  worn  out  with  a  dropsy  and  scurvy, 
he  hastened  home,  that  lie  might  die  in  his  native  country ; 
but  he  expired  as  he  came  within  sight  of  land.  Never 
was  a  man  more  sincerely  respected,  even  by  those  of  op- 
posite principles.  He  was  an  inflexible  repubhcan,  and 
the  late  changes  were  thought  to  be  no  way  grateful  to 
him  ;  but  he  remarked  to  the  seamen,  **  It  is  still  our  duty 
to  fight  for  our  country,  into  whose  hands  soever  the  go- 
%'ernment  may  fall." 

Tl  e  conduct  of  the  protector  in  foreign  affairs,  though 
often  rash,  was  full  of  vigour.    The  great  mind  of  Grom* 
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don;  and  it  was  bis  boast,  mat  be  would  rendnr  tte name 
of  an  Englisbman  as  much  feared  and  ferered  as  erer  was 
that  of  a  Roman.  In  bis  cinl  and  domeetio  administra* 
tidiiv-  -be  paid  great  regard  botb  to  jostioe  anddemencj* 
All  tbe  chief  offices  in  the  courts  of  judicature  were  filled- 
with  men  of  integrity ;  and  amidst  tbe  virufence  of  fkotiooy 
the  decrees  of  tbe  judges  were  unwarped  by  partiality. 

Cromwell  now  judging  that  be  bad  sufficiently- esti&lishT 
ed  bis  authority,  summoned  another  parliament;  but, 
though  he  had  used  every  art  to  influence  the  electicms,  he 
soon  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ  tbe  most  yio- 
lent  measures  to  procure  an  ascendancy  in  tbe  bouse.  He 
placed  guards  at  the  door^  who  permitted  only  such  to  en- 
ter as  ]^t>duced  a  warrant  from  the  counciL  The  parlia- 
ment voted  a  renunciation  of  all  titles  in  Charles  Stuart, 
or  any  of  his  family;  and  colonel  Jephson,  in  order. to 
sound  the  inclinations  of  the  bouse,  ventured  to  move, 
that  they  should  bestow  the  crown  on  Cromwett.  When 
the  protector  afterwards  affected  to  ask  what  could  induce 
him  to  make  such  a  motion :  *'  As  long,"  said  Jephson, 
*^  as  I  have  the  honour  to  sit  in  parliament,  I  must  fellow 
the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience,  whatever  offence  I  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  you.'*  **  Cretthee  gone,"  said 
Cromwel],  giving  him  a  gentle  blow  on  the  shoulder,  "get 
thee  gone  for  a  mad  fellow  as  thou  art." 

At  length,  a  motion  in  form  was  made  by  alderman 
Pock,  one  of  the  city  members,  for  investing  Cromwell 
with  the  royal  dignity.  The  chief  opposition  came  from 
tlie  usual  adherents  of  the  protector,  the  general  officers, 
particularly  Lambert,  who  had  long  entertained  hopes  of 
succeeding  him.  However,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  con- 
siderable majority;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
.  _  reason  with  Cromwell,  and  to  overcome  the  scru- 
1657  ^^^^  which  he  pretended  against  such  a  liberal  of- 
fer. The  conference  lasted  several  dajrg ;  but  the 
opposition  which  Cromwell  dreaded  was  not  that  which 
came  from  liambert  and  his  adherents ;  it  was  that  which 
he  met  with  in  his  own  family,  and  fh)m  men  the  most 
devoted  to  his  interests.  Fleetwood  had  married  his 
daughter,  and  Desborow  his  sister;  yet  these  men  told 
him,  that  if  he  accepted  of  the  crown,  they  would  instantly 
throw  up  their  commissions,  and  render  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  serve  him.  In  short,  it  is  said  that  a  general  mu- 
tin^r  of  the  army  was  justly  dreaded,  if  this  ambitious  pro* 
ject  had  been  carried  into  execution ;  and  therefore  Crom- 
well, after  long  doubt  and  perplexity,  was  at  last  obliged 
to  refuse  the  crown.  The  parUament,  however,  gave  him 
the  power  of  nominating  his  successor,  and  assigned  him 
a  perpetual  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
and  the  support  of  the  civil  governixient. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled,  and  tb3 
protector  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  appearance  ^^Sj 
of  a  civil  magbtrate,  by  placing  no  guards  at  the  *"^ 
door  of  either  house ;  but  he  soon  found  how  incompatible 
liberty  is  with  a  military  usurpation.     The  commons  as- 
sumed the  power  of  re-admitting  those  members  whom  the 
council  had  formerly  excluded  ;  and  an  incontestible  ma- 
jority declared  themselves  against  the  protector.     Dread- 
ing combinations  between  the  members  and  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  army,  Cromwell  determined  to  dissolve  the 
parliament  without  delay ;  and  when  urged  by  Fleetwood 
and  others  of  his  friends  not  to  precipitate  himself  into  so 
rash  a  measure,  he  swore  by  the  living  God  that  they  should, 
not  sit  a  moment  longer.  ^ 

These  distractions  at  home,  however,  did  not  render  the 
protector  inattentive  to  foreign  affairs.  The  Spaniards 
were  defeated  at  Dunes  by  the  combined  armies  of  France 
and  England ;  and  Dunkirk  being  soon  after  surrendered, 
was  delivered  to  Cromwell.  He  committed  the  govern* 
tnent  of  that  important  place  to  Lockhart,  who  h^  mar* 
tied  his  niece,  and  was  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France. 

These  successes  abroad  were  more  than  counterbalan- 
ced by  his  inquietudes  at  home.  The  royalists  and  pres- 
byterians  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  which  being  disco- 
vered, numbers  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  sir  Henry 
Slingshy  and  Dr.  Huett  were  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 
The  army  was  ripe  for  a  mutiny ;  and  Fleetwood  and  his 
wife,  wiio  had  adopted  republican  principles,  began  to  es- 
trange themselves  from  Cromwell.  His  other  daughtera 
were  no  less  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause ;  and 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Claypole,  his  peculiar  favourite,  destroy* ' 
ed  all  his  enjoyments. 

All  composure  of  mind  seemed  nofw  for  ever  fled  from' 
the  protector.    He  saw  nothing  around  him  but  trcache* 
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rgtif  friends  or  enraiped  enemies ;  and  death,  llrhieillia  bad 
■o  often  braved  in  uie  field,  haunted  him  in  erenr  leene  of 
buflinese  or  rei>ose.  Every  action  betrayed  tta  terrd» 
under  which  he  laboured.  He  never  moved  a  step  with- 
out guards ;  he  wore  armour  under  his  dothes ;  and  he 
seldom  slept  above  three  nights  together  in  the  same 
chamber. 

The  contagion  of  his  mind  began  to  affect  his  bodr. 
lie  was  seized  with  a  slow  fever,  which  changed  into  a  teV* 
tion  ague.  Dangerous  symptoms  soon  made  their  appear- 
ance. Casting  his  eyes  towards  that  future  existence, 
which,  though  once  familiar  to  him,  bad  been  considerably- 
obliterated  by  the  hurry  of  business,  Cromwell  asked  Good- 
win, one  of  his  preachers,  if  it  were  true  that  the  elect 
could  never  fall  or  suffer  final  reprobation?  *V^<>^^iij? 
more  certain,"  replied  the  preacher.  ^  Then  I  am  safe,*' 
said  the  protector,  "  for  I  am  sure  that  I  was  once  in  a 
state  of  grace." 

He  di^  on  the  third  of  September,  a  day  which  hlf  ha<l 
always  considered  as  propitious  to  him»  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  A  violent  tempest  which  immediately 
succeeded  his  death,  served  as  a  subject  of  discourse  to  the 
vidgar ;  and  his  partisans,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  endea* 
voured,  by  forced  inferences,  to  interpret  this  event  as  a 
confirmation  of  their  particular  prejudices. 

The  private  conduct  of  CromweU,  as  a  son,  a  husband,' 
«t  father,  and  a  friend,  merits  praise  rather  than  censure ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  his  character  was  a  compound  of  all 
the  virtues  and  all  the  vices  which  spring  from  violent  am- 
bition and  wild  fanaticism. 

Cromwell  was  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties,  that 
it  was  thought  he  could  not  much  longer  have  extended 
his  usurped  administration  ;  but  when  that  powerful  hand 
was  removed,  which  conducted  the  government,  every  one 
expected  a  sudden  dissolution  of  the  baseless  fabric. 
Richard,  his  son,  possessed  no  talents  for  government,  and 
only  the  virtues  <^ private  life;  yet  the  council  recognized 
his  succession.  His  brother  Henry,  who  governed  Ireland 
with  popularity,  insured  him  the  obedience  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and  Monk,  who  was  much  attached  to  the  family 
of  Cromirell,  proclaimed  the  new  protector  in  Scotland. 
Above  ninety  addresses  irom  the  counties  and  most  con- 
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tiderable  corporations  congratulated  Richard  on  his         ■ 
accession ;  and  a  {>ariianient  being  called,  all  the  iQgg 
commons  at  first,  without  hesitation,  signed  an  en- 
gagement not  to  alter  the  present  government. 

But  there  was  another  quarter  from  which  greater  dau 
gers  were  justlj  apprehended.  The  most  considerable  of- 
ficers of  the  army,  with  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  at  their 
head,  were  entering  into  cabals  affainst  Richard.  The 
young  protector,  having  neither  resolution  nor  penetration, 
was  prevailed  on  to  give  his  consent  for  calling  a  general 
council  of  officers,  who  were  no  sooner  assembled,  than 
they  voted  a  remonstrance,  in  which  they  lamented  that  the 
goad  old  cause,  as  they  termed  it,  was  neglected ;  and  they 
proposed,  as  a  remedy,  that  the  whole  military  power  should 
be  intrusted  to  some  person,  in  whom  they  might  all  con- 
fide. The  protector  was  justly  alarmed  at  these  move- 
ments among  the  officers ;  and  some  of  his  partisans  offered 
to  put  an  end  to  these  intrigues  by  the  death  of  Lambert ; 
but  Richard  declared  that  he  would  not  piurchase  power  by 
such  sanguinary  measures. 

The  parliament  was  no  less  alarmed  at  these  military 
cabals,  and  passed  a  vote,  that  there  should  be  no  general 
council  of  officers,  without  the  protector's  consent.  This 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  officers  hastened  to 
Richard,  and  demanded  the  dissolution  of  the  pariiament. 
The  protector  wanted  the  resolution  to  deny,  and  possess- 
ed little  ability  to  resist  this  demand;  and  he  soon  after 
signed  his  own  resignation  in  form.  Henry,  the  deputy  of 
Ireland,  was  endowed  with  the  same  moderate  disposition 
ns  his  brother;  and  though  his  popularity  and  infiuence  in 
that  country  were  very  considerable,  he  quietly  resigned 
his  authority  and  returned  to  England. 

Thus  fell,  at  once,  the  protectorate  house  of  CromwoU ; 
but,  by  a  rare  fortune,  it  suffered  no  molestation.  Richarrl 
continued  to  possess  an  estate,  which  he  had  burdened  with 
a  debt  contracted  for  the  interment  of  his  father.  After 
tlic  restoration,  though  unmolested,  he  travelled  for  some 
years,  and  then  returning  to  England,  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age.  He  was  beloved  for  his  social  virtues,  and  hap- 
pier in  tranquility  and  retirement  than  he  could  have  been 
by  the  applause  of  empty  fume  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
most  successful  ambition. 

The  council  of  officers,  in  whom  the  supreno^  authorit/ 
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was  now  lodged,  ngpneed  to  ravine  the  long  parliament. 
The  members  little  exceeded  8eTent3r  in  number;  but  they 
took  care  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  officers;  and  they 
appointed  Fleetwood  lieutenant-general  only  dining  the 
pleasure  of  tlie  house. 

The  conduct  of  the  parliament  gave  great  disgust  to  fhe 
general-officers,  who  resolved  to  dissolve  an  assembfy'''l»y 
which  they  were  vehemently  opposed.  Accordingly,  Lan^- 
bert  drew  together  some  troops,  and  intercepting  the  mem- 
bers OS  tliey  came  to  the  house,  sent  them  home  under  a 
inilitoiy  escort. 

The  officers  now  found  themselves  again  in  possession 
of  supreme  power ;  but  to  save  appearances,  they  elected 
twezity-^hroe  persons,  called  a  eommkUe  of  Uifetyj  which 
they  pretended  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 
Tbroug^iout  the  tliree  kingdoms  there  prevailed  nothing 
hut  melancholy  fears  of  a  bloody  massacre  to  the  nobility 
nnd  ^utry,  and  of  perpetual  servitude  to  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

But  amidst  these  gloomy  prospects,  a  means  was  prepa- 
ring for  the  king  to  mount  in  peace  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. General  George  Monk,  to  whose  prudence  and  loy- 
i\hy  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  is  chiefly  to  be  ascri- 
bed, was  the  second  son  of  an  honourable  family  in  De- 
vonshire, but  somewhat  gone  to  decay.  He  had  betaken 
himself,  in  early  youth,  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  and  by 
his  humane  disposition  he  gained  the  good  will  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  usually  called  him  honest  George  Monk,  He 
\vas  remarkable  for  his  moderation ;  and,  from  the  can- 
dour of  his  behaviour,  he  fell  under  suspicion  of  the  royal- 
ists, and  was  suspended  for  a  time.  At  the  seige  of  Nant- 
wich,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  and  sent  to  the 
tower,  where  he  endured,  about  two  years,  all  the  rigours 
of  poverty  and  confinement ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
royalists  were  totally  subdued  that  he  recovered  his  liberty. 

Monk,  however  distressed,  had  always  refused  the  most 
i  iviting  offers  from  the  parliament;  but  Cromwell,  sensi- 
ble of  his  merit,  prevailed  on  him  to  engage  in  the  wars 
ajoraiiiat  the  Irish,  who  were  considered  as  rebels  both  by 
t!ie  kmg  and  parliament.  He  afterwards  fought  in  Scot* 
huid,  and  on  the  reduction  of  that  kingdom,  was  left  with 
the  supreme  command.  In  that  capacity,  he  gave  satis- 
faction both  to  the  people  and  the  tfoldiery ;  and  foreseeing 
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that  the  good  will  of  the  army  might  erentualiy  be  of  great 
serrice  to  him,  he  cultivated  their  friendbfiip  with  assiduity 
and  success. 

Hearing  that  Lambert  was  advancing  nortliward,  Monk 
sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  committee  of  safety ; 
but  his  chief  aim  was  to  gain  time,  and  relax  the  prepara- 
tions of  his  enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  nation  had 
fallen  into  anarchy.  While  Lambert's  forces  were  assem* 
bling  at  Newcastle,  Hazelrig  and  Morley  took  possession 
of  Portsmouth  for  the  parliament;  and  admiral  Lawson, 
entering  the  river  Tliames,  declared  on  the  same  side. 
The  city  of  London  established  a  kind  of  separate  govern- 
ment within  itself;  and  Fleetwood  was  unable  to  support 
the  baseless  fabric,  which  was  every  where  falling  to  pieces. 

Monk,  who  had  passed  the  Tweed,  thougli  informed  of 
the  restoration  of  parliament,  continued  to  advance  at  the 
head  of  about  six  thousand  men.  In  all  the  counties 
through  which  he  passed,  the  gentry  flocked  to  him  with 
addresses,  requesting  that  he  would  assist  in  restoring  the 
nation  to  peace  and  tranquility ;  but  he  affected  not  to  fa- 
vour them. 

Monk  and  his  army  soon  reached  the  metropolis. 
The  common-council  of  London  having  refused  to  ^^ta^^ 
submit  to  an  assessment,  and  declared  that  till  a 
free  parliament  imposed  taxes  they  would  make  no  pay- 
ment. Monk  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  city,  and  seize 
twelve  persons  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  parhament. 
With  this  order  he  immediately  complied,  and  apprehended 
as  many  as  he  could  of  the  proscribed  persons ;  but  soon 
reflecting  tliat  by  this  action  he  had  broke  through  the  cau- 
tious ambiguity  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and  ren- 
dered himself  the  tool  of  a  parhament  whose  t3rranny  had 
long  been  odious  to  the  nation,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
house,  requiring  them,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  soldiers, 
and  whole  commonwealth,  to  issue  writs  within  a  week 
for  the  filling  of  their  assembly,  and  to  fix  the  time  for 
their  own  dissolution  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parlia- 
ment. He  then  marched  with  his  army  into  the  city,  and 
requesting  the  mayor  to  summon  a  common  council,  he 
apologized  for  his  late  conduct,  and  desired  that  they 
might  mutually  plight  their  faith  for  a  strict  union  be-> 
tween  the  city  and  army,  in  every  measure  which  might 
conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the  conunonweoHh, 
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It  would  be  inajposftible  to  deicnbe  the  joy  which  thitf 
intelligence  convey^ ;  and  the  fiineral  of  the  pariiament 
was  celebrated  by  the  populace  with  marks  of  hatred  and 
derision.  The  secluded  members  were  incited  by  the  gen- 
eral to  enter  the  house,  and  appeared  to  be  the  mi^nty. 
Votes  were  passed  favourable  to  the  views  of  Monk ;  and 
writs  were  issued  for  the  immediate  assembliug  of  a  new 
parliament. 

When  the  parliament  met,  sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  a 
gentleman  well  affected  to  the  king's  service,  was  chosen 
.speaker ;  and  the  general  having  sounded  the  inclinations 
of  the  assembly,  gave  directions  to  the  president  of  the 
council  to  inform  them,  that  one  sir  John  GraiiviUe,  a  ser* 
vant  of  the  king,  was  now  at  the  door  with  a  letter  to  the 
commons.  This  intelligence  excited  the  loudest  accla- 
mations ;  Granville  was  called  in ;  and,  without  one  dis- 
senting voice,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 
answer. 

The  king's  declaration,  which  was  immediately  publish- 
ed, offered  a  general  amnesty,  with  the  exception  only  of 
btich  persons  as  should  be  made  by  parliament ;  it  promi- 
sed liberty  of  conscience ;  and  assured  the  soldiers  of  all 
their  arrears,  with  a  continuance  of  the  same  pay. 

The  lords,  perceiving  the  spirit  by  which  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  commons,  was  animated,  hastened  to  rein- 
state themselves  in  their  ancient  authority ;  and  the  two 
] louses  attended,  while  the  king  was  proclaimed  with  great 
solemnity  in  Palace-yard,  at  Whitehall,  and  at  Temple-rbar. 
A  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  despatched  to 
invite  his  majesty  to  return,  and  take  possession  of  the 
throne  ;  and  the  king,  embarking  at  Scheveling,  landed  at 
Dover,  where  he  was  met  by  Monk,  whom  he  cordially 
embraced.  On  the  59th  of  May,  which  was  also  his  birth- 
day, Charles  entered  London,  amidst  the  most  joyful  con- 
gratulations. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II. 

When  Charles  II.  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  thirty 

years  of  age.     He  possessed  a  vigorous  constitu* 

1660  ^^^"'  ^  ^"^  shape,  a  manly  figure,  and  a  graceful 

air ;  and  though  his  features  were  harsh,  yet  h^s 
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countenance  was  lively  and  engaging.  No  prince  cTcr 
received  a  crown  witli  the  more  cordial  attachment  of  his 
subjects ;  and  the  ease  and  affability  of  his  manners  were 
well  calculated  to  confirm  this  popularity. 

In  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  the  king  gave  great  satis* 
faction  to  the  nation.  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  created  earl  of 
Clarendon,  was  chancellor  and  prime*minister ;  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  steward  of  the  household ;  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, high-treasurer ;  and  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secrc  • 
taiy  of  state.  Admiral  Montague,  who  had  carried  a  fleet 
to  receive  his  majesty,  without  waiting  for  the  orders  of 
parliament,  was  created  earl  of  Sandwich;  and  Monk, 
who,  without  effusion  of  blood,  by  his  cautious  and  disin* 
terested  conduct,  settled  the  aff'airs  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  restored  his  injured  sovereign  to  the  vacant  throne, 
was  created  duke  of  Albemarle.  Into  the  king's  council 
were  admitted  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  nation,  with- 
out regard  to  former  distinctions;  the  presbyterians, 
equally  with  the  royalists,  shared  this  honour. 

AH  judicial  proceedings,  transacted  in  the  name  of  tlic 
common wealtli,  or  protector,  were  ratified  by  a  new  law ; 
and  the  act  of  indemnity  passed  both  houses,  and  soon  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  The  regicides,  with  Vane  and 
Lambert,  were  alone  excepted ;  and  all  who  had  sitten* 
in  any  illegal  iiigh  court  of  justice,  were  declared  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  any  office  in  the  state. 

The  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  the  kinjj's  re- 
venue.  They  granted  him  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  tenures  of  wards  and  liveries, -wliich 
had  long  been  considered  as  a  grievous  burden  by  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  ;  and  they  voted,  that  the  settled  revenue 
of  tlie  crown,  for  all  charges,  should  amount  to  the  annual . 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but, 
ikill  jealous  of  liberty,  they  scarcely  assigned  sufficient 
fiinds  for  two  thirds  of  that  sum  ;  and  thus  loft  the  care  of 
fulfilling  their  engagements  to  the  future  consideraticm  of 
pnrli  anient. 

The  next  object  which  interested  the  public,  was  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  the  regicides.  Ilarrison,  Scot, 
Carew,  Clement,"  Jones,  Scropc,  Axtel,  Hacker,  Coke,  and 
Hugh  Peters,  sufi'ered  with  the  confidence  of  martyrs. 
The  rest  of  the  king's  judges  were  reprieved. 

After  the  parliament  had  sitten  about  two  months,  tlie 
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king  dissolved  that  assemUy  in  a  speech  full  of  the  moet 
gracious  expressions.  The  army  was  also  disbanded ;  and 
no  more  troops  were  retained  than  a  few  guards  and  far- 
risons,  about  one  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  loot. 
This,  however,  was  the  first  appearance  of  a  regular 
standing  army,  under  the  monarcfaj,  in  this  island. 

Clarendon,  whose  daughter,  Ann  Hyde,  was  now  mar- 
ried to  the  duke  of  York,  by  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and 
his  prudence,  equally  promoted  the  interest  of  the  king 
find  the  people ;  but  his  conduct  in  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  has  been  censured  by  many.  Charles 
having  observed  that  presbytehanism  was  not  a  religion 
for  a  gentleman,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  prelacy  in  Scot- 
land. Sharpe,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  presby- 
terians  in  Scodand  to  manage  their  interests  with  the  king, 
was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  party,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
liis  tergiversation,  was  created  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  chiefly  intrusted 
to  him ;  and  he  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  his  former 
friends. 

In  Eugland,  the  new  parliament,  laying  hold  of  the  pre- 
judices which  prevailed  among  the  presbyterian  sect,  in 
order  to  eject  them  from  their  livings,  required  that  every 
clergyman  should  be  reordained,  if  he  had  not  before  re- 
ceived episcopal  ordination  ;  should  declare  his  as- 
1fW)''>  ^^"^  ^^  every  thing  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer;  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obe- 
dience ;  should  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant ; 
and  should  renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms  against 
the  king,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever.  This  act,  and 
others  which  passed  about  the  same  time,  have  been  the 
best  supports  of  the  state,  by  joining  it  closely  with  the 
church.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  by  these 
enactments  the  king's  promises  of  toleration  and  indul- 
gence to  tender  consciences  was  entirely  eluded  or  broken. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy,  in  one  day,  relinquished 
their  cures,  and  sacrificed  their  interest  to  their  principles. 

Before  the  parliament  rose,  the  court  was  employed  in 
preparing  for  the  reception  of  the  princess  Catherine  of 
Portugal,  to  whom  the  king  was  betrothed,  and  with  whom 
he  received  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  two 
fortresses  of  Tangier  in  Africa,  and  Bombay  in  the  East 
Indies,  by  way  of  dowry.     This  marriage,  however,  was 
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tat  from  proving  auspicious,  as  the  queen  was  never  able 
to  win  the  affections  of  her  husband. 

Charles,  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficuhies,  in  order  to 
raise  money,  as  well  as  to  save  expenses,  sold  Dunkirk  to 
France,  for  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  To  this  mea- 
sure he  was  advised  by  Clarendon.  The  value  of  tliis  ac- 
quisition was  so  little  understood  by  the  French  king,  that 
he  thought  he  had  made  a  hard  bargain. 

Charles  issued  a  declaration,  under  pretence  of  mitiga- 
ting the  rigours  contained  in  the  act  of  uniformity ;  but  the 
foundation  of  this  measure  was  of  a  very  different  nature. 
The  king,  during  his  exile,  had  imbibed  strong  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion ;  and  though  he  fluctua- 
ted during  his  whole  reign,  between  irrcligion,  which  he 
more  openly  professed,  and  popery,  to  which  he  retailed 
a  strong  propensity,  his  brother  the  duke  of  York  had 
entere*d  with  zeal  into  all  the  principles  of  that  theological 
party,  and  by  his  application  to  business,  which  Charles 
disliked,  had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  over  him.  On 
pretence  of 'easing  the  protestant  dissenters,  they  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  introducing  a  general  toleration,  and  giving 
the  catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  at  least  in 
private  houses.  The  parliament,  however,  refused  their 
concurrence  in  this  measure ;  and,  in  order  to  de- 
prive the  catholics  of  all  hopes,  the  two  houses  i^go 
agreed  in  a  remonstrance  agmnst  them.  The  king 
insisted  no  farther  at  present  on  this  project  of  indulgence ; 
and  he  issued  a  vague  proclamation  against  Jesuits  and 
Romish  priests.  In  return  for  this,  the  commons  voted 
him  a  supply  of  four  subsidies ;  and  this  was  the  last  time 
that  taxes  were  levied  in  that  manner. 

In  proportion  as  the  king  found  himself  established  on 
the  throne,  he  began  to  alienate  himself  from  Clarendon, 
whose  character  was  so  little  suited  to  his  own.  Charleses 
partiality  for  the  catholics  was  always  opposed  by  this 
minister,  who,  conscious  of  integrity  and  of  faithful  ser- 
vices, disdained  to  enter  into  any  connexion  with  the  royal 
mistresses. 

The  irregidar  pleasures  of  Charles,  and  the  little  regard 
he  paid  to  decency  in  his  pubhc  mistresses,  could  not  but 
give  offence  to  the  nation.  It  was  found  that  the  virtues 
which  he  possessed  were  more  showy  than  substantial ;  that 
his  bounty  proceeded  rather  Trom  facility  of  disposition  than 
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generosity ;  that  while  he  Beenied  affaUe  to  oil,  his  b^ait 
was  little  susceptible  of  friendship ;  and  that  he  secrbtly 
entertained  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  no  proof  that  ho 
was  actuated  by  better  motives.  But  what  was  most  inju-> 
rious  to  the  king's  reputation,  was  the  neglect  of  hia  own 
and  his  father's  adherents,  whom  he  suffered  to  remain  in 
poverty  and  distress,  aggravated  by  the  cmel  disappoint- 
ment of  their  sanguine  hopes,  and  by  seeing  favour  and 
preferment  bestowed  on  their  most  inveterate  foes*  The 
act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was  generally  denominated, 
and  in  many  cases  too  justly,  an  act  of  indemnity  to  the 
king's  enemies,  and  of  oblivion  to  his  friends. 

The  king  having  demanded  a  repeal  of  the  triennial  act^ 
the  parliament  abrogated  the  law,  and  satisfied  themselves 
with  a  general  clause,  that  pariiaments  should  not  be  in* 
augurated  above  three  years  at  most.  The  commons  like- 
wise passed  a  vote,  that  the  indignitiea  offered  to  th<f  Engw 
lish,  by  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  were  the  great- 
est obstructions  to  all  foreign  trade.  This  was  the  first 
open  step  towards  a  war  with  the  Dutch.  Gbaries  did  not 
confine  himself  to  memorials  and  remonstrances.  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  was  secretly  despatched  with  a  squadron 
of  twenty-two  ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch  from  cape  Corse,  and  seized  their  settle- 
ments at  cape  Verd  and  in  the  isle  of  Groree.  He  then 
sailed  to  America,  where  he  possessed  himself  of  Nova 
^elgia,  since  called  New- York,  which  James  the  First 
had  granted  by  patent  to  the  earl  of  Stirling,  but  which 
had  never  been  planted  except  by  the  Hollanders. 

When  the  States  complained  of  these  hostile  measures, 
the  king  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  Holmes's  enterprise ; 
and  the  Dutch,  finding  their  applications  for  redress  likely 
to  be  eluded,  despatched  De  Ruyter  with  a  fleet,  to  reta- 
^  ^  liate  on  the  English.  De  Ruyter  met  with  no  op- 
1664  P^^**^^'*  ^^  Guinea.  All  the  new  acquisitions  of  the 
English,  except  cape  Corse,  were  recovered  from 
them ;  and  they  were  also  dispossessed  of  some  old  set- 
tlements. 

The  Dutch,  however,  tried  every  expedient  before  they 
would  proceed  to  extremities ;  and  their  measures  were  nt 
that  time  directed  by  John  De  Witt,  a  minister  equally^ 
eminent  for  ability  and  integrity.     He  caused  a  navy  to  be 
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Quipped,  surpassing  any  that  had  ever  before  been  pre- 
pared in  the  ports  of  Holland. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  arrived  of  De  Ruyter^s  en- 
terprises, Charles  declared  war  against  the  States.  The 
English  fleet  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
^hfik  '^^''  ^?'^^^  fire-ships  and  ketches,  and  was  com- 
manded bj  the  duke  of  York,  and  under  him  bv 
prince  Rupert,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  Obdam,  the 
Dutch  admiral,  had  nearly  an  equal  force,  and  on  meeting 
lie  declined  not  the  combat.  In  the  heat  of  action,  when 
engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  duke  of  York,  Obdam's 
ship  blew  up.  This  accident  disconcerted  the  Dutch,  who 
fled  towards  their  own  coast.  Tromp  alone,  son  of  the 
famous  admiral  killed  in  the  former  war,  bravely  sustained 
with  his  squadron  the  efibrts  of  the  English,  and  protected 
the  rear  of  his  countrymen.  The. vanquished  had  nine- 
teen ships  sunk  or  taken ;  the  victors  lost  only  one.  In 
this  action  the  duke  of  York  behaved  with  great  bravery ; 
the  earl  of  Falmoutfai  lord  Muskerry,  and  Mr.  Boyle, 
were  killed  by  one  shot,  at  his  side,  and  covered  him  vrith 
their  brains  and  gore. 

The  abilities  of  De  Witt  were  employed  in  reviving  the 
declining  courage  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  soon  reme- 
died nH  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  late  misfortune. 
The  king  of  France,  who  was  engaged  in  a  defensive  alli- 
ance with  the  States,  resolved  to  support  the  Dutch  in  tliis 
tmeqtial  contest. 

The  English,  however,  experienced  a  more  dreadful  ca- 
lamity than  even  that  of  a  war.  The  plague  had  broken 
out  in  London,  and  carried  off  ninety  thousand  persons  ; 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  summon  a  parliament  at 
Oxford. 

The  king  of  France  had  ordered  his  admiral,  tlie  duke 
of  Beaufort,  to  proceed  from  Toulon,  and  support  his 
allies;  and  the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  above  forty 
sail,  was  now  supposed  to  be  entering  the  channel.     The 
Dutch  fleet,  under  the  command  of  De  liuyter,  to 
the  number  of  seventy-six  sail,  was  at  sea,  in  order  \'^^ 
to  join  the  French.     The  duke  of  Albemarle  and 
prince  Rupert  commanded  the  English  fleet,  which  did  . 
not  exceed  seventy-four  sail.     Albemarle,  who  despised 
the  enemy  too  much,  despatched  prince  Rupert  with  twenty 
jtfliips  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  and  with  the  re- 
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maindeTv  he  set  sail  to  give  battle  to  tbe  Dutch.  •  liever 
did  a  more  memorable  engagement  take  place ;  whether 
we  consider  its  long  duration,  or  the  desperate  courage 
with  which  it  was  fought. 

On  the  first  daj  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  tfai^  English 
could  not  use  their  lower  tier  of  guns ;  and  their  saib  and 
rigging  were  injured  by  the  Dutch  chain-shot,  a  new  in- 
vention ascribed  to  De  Witt ;  but  the  battle  was  contested 
till  darkness  parted  the  combatants.  On  the  second  day, 
during  the  action,  sixteen  fresh  ships  joined  the  Dutch 
fleet,  while  the  English  had  no  more  than  twenty-eight  in 
a  situation  for  fighting.  This  obliged  Albemarle  to  re- 
treat towards  the  English  coast,  which  he  did  with  an  un- 
daunted countenance,  protesting  to  the  earl  of  Ossoiy, 
»on  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  that  he  would  rather  blow  up 
his  ship  and  perish  them  strike  to  the  enemy.  The  Dutch 
had  come  up  with  the  English,  and  were  about  to  renew 
the  engagement,  when  tbe  squadron  of  prince  Rupert  was 
descried,  crowding  all  their  sail  to  readi  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. Next  morning  the  battle  began  afresh,  and  conti- 
nued with  great  violence  till  suspended  by  a  mist.  The 
English  retired  first  into  their  own  harbours. 

Do  Ruyter  now  posted  himself  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;  but  tbe  English,  under  prince  Rupert  and  Al- 
bemarle, were  not  long  in  coming  to  attack  bim.  This 
engagement  was  again  fierce  and  obstinate,  and  three  Dutch 
admirals  fell ;  but  De  Ruyter  maintained  tbe  combat,  and 
kept  his  station,  till  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
Next  day,  finding  the  Dutch  fleet  scattered,  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  retreat,  which  yet  he  conducted  with  so 
much  skill  as  to  render  it  equally  honourable  to  himself 
OS  the  greatest  victory.  Full  of  indignation,  however,  at 
yielding  the  superiority  to  the  English,  he  frequently  ex- 
claimed, "  my  God !  what  a  wretch  I  am !  among  so  many 
thousand  bullets,  is  there  not  one  to  put  an  end  to  my 
miserable  life  V^  The  Dutch,  by  the  greatest  exertions, 
saved  themselves  in  their  harbours  ;  and  the  English  now 
rode  incontestible  masters  of  the  sea. 

A  calamity,  however,  happened  in  Loudon,  which  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  consternation.  A  most  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  spreading  in  spite  of  every  en- 
deavour to  check  its  destructive  progress,  consumed  about 
four  hundred  streets  and  thirteen  thousand  houses.     Du« 
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ring  three  days  and  nights  the  fire  continued  to  sudvance; 
and  it  was  at  last  exting^iished  onlj  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses..  Popular  prejudices  ascribed  this  calamity  to^e 
catholics ;  and  though  no  proof  ever  appeared  to  authorize 
such  a  calumny,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  inscription  on  the 
monument,  which  records  the  conflagration. 

As  the  Dutch  were  every  day  becoming  more  formida- 
ble, Charles  began  to  be  sensible,  that  all  the  ends  for  which 
the  war  had  been  undertaken  were  likely  to  prove  abor- 
tive. This  induced  liim  to  make  the  first  advances  towards 
an  accommodation,  and  matters  were  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, when  the  king,  by  imprudently  discontinuing  his 
preparations,  exposed  England  to  a  great  affront,  and  even 
to  great  danger. 

The  penetrating  mind  of  De  Witt  discovered  the  oppor- 
tunity for  retrieving  the  honour  of  the  States ;  and  he  em- 
braced it.  The  Dutch  llect,  under  De  Ruyter,  appeared 
in  the  Thames,  and  bursting  the  chain  which  had  been 
drawn  across  the  Medway,  advanced  as  far  as  Upnore 
castle,  and  burnt  several  ships.  They  next  sailed  to  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  and  insulted  Harwich.  The  whole 
coast  was  in  alarm ;  and  had  the  French  joined  the  Dutch 
licet  and  invaded  England,  the  most  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
however,  save  England  from  this  danger ;  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  New- York  was  the  principal  advantage  which  the 
English  reaped  from  a  war,  in  which  the  national  charac- 
ter for  bravery  had  appeared  with  so  much  lustre. 

To  appease  the  people  for  their  disappointments,  some 
sacrifice  was  necessary ;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  nation 
pointed  out  the  victim.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  disgrace' 
at  Chatham,  and  the  unsuccessful  conclusion  of  the  war, 
were  all  attributed  to  Clarendon.  The  king  himself,  who 
had  always  revered  rather  than  loved  the  chancellor,  was 
«rlad  to  be  freed  from  a  minister,  who,  amidst  the  dissolute 
manners  of  the  court,  maintained  an  inflexible  dignity,  and 
would  not  suffer  his  master^s  licentious  pleasures  to  pass 
without  reprehension.  The  memory  of  his  former  servicer 
could  not  delay  his  fall ;  and  the  great  seal  tras  taken 
from  him,  and  given  to  sir  Orlando  Bridgman. 

The  duke  of  York  in  yain  exerted  his  interest  in  behalf 
of  his  father-in-law.     The. commons  voted  an  impeach^' 
inent  against  him ;  and  Clarendon,  finding  that  neither  his 
29» 
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innocence  nor  hit  past  lervices  were  sufficient  Ixf  MMect 
him,  retired  into  France,  where  he  lived  six  jeaxn  after  the 
parhameut  had  decreed  his  banishment.     He  employed 
his  leisure  chieflj  in  reducing  to  order  the  history  of  the 
civil  war,  for  which  he  had  before  collected  materials,  and 
which  is  a  performance  that  does  honour  to  his  memor}'. 
The  king^s  councils,  which  had  always  been  ne-  ' 
IHTO  S^^S^'^^  ^^^  fluctuating,  now  became  actually  crimi- 
nal.     Men,  in  whose  honour  and  integrity  the  na- 
tion confided,  were  excluded  from  any  deliberations ;  and 
the  whole  secret  of  government  was  intrusted  to  five  per- 
sons, Clifibrd,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lau- 
derdale, called  the  cabal,  a  word  which  the  initial  letters 
of  their  names  happened  to  compose. 

The  dark  counsels  of  the  cabal,  tliough  from  the  firtft 
they  gave  anxiety  to  all  men  of  reflection,  were  not  suffi- 
ciently known  but  by  tlie  event.     They  inspired  the  king 
witli  a  jealousy  of  parliaments,  and  advised  him  to  recover 
that  authority  in  the  nation,  which  his  predecessors,  du- 
ring so  many  ages,  had  possessed ;  and  they  insinuated  to 
Chiurles,  that  it  would  be  for  his  interest  to  detach  him-* 
self  from  the  triple  alliance,  not  long  before  concludeil 
between  England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  and  form  a  close 
intimacy  with  France.     It  was,  however,  by  the  artifices  of 
his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  that  the  king  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  relinquish  the  most  settled  maxims  of  honour 
and  policy,  and  to  finish  his  engagements  with  the  French 
monarch,  as  well  for  the  destruction  of  Holland,  as  for  a 
subsequent  change  of  religion  in  England. 

About  this  time,  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer  of  the  pro- 
tector's, who  had  been  attauited  for  engaging  in  a  conspi- 
racy in  Ireland,  meditated  revenge  on  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
the  lord-lieutenant.  He  seized  the  duke  in  the  streets  of 
London,  but  Ormond  was  saved  by  his  servants.  Buck- 
ingham was  at  first  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  thin 
attempt ;  and  the  marquis  of  Ossory  coming  to  court,  ami 
seeing  Buckingham  near  the  king,  said  to  him,  "  My  lord* 
1  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  attempt 
upon  my  father ;  but,  I  give  you  warning,  that  if  by  any 
means  he  come  to  a  violent  end,  I  shall  consider  you  a^ 
the  assassin,  and  wherever  I  meet  you,  I  will  pistol  you, 
though  you  stood  behind  the  king's  chair ;  and  I  tell  you 
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this  iu  his  miyesty^s  presence,  that  yoa  may  be  sure  I  will 
not  fai]  in  the  performance.*' 

Soon  after,  Blood  formed  the  design  of  carrying  off  the 
crown  and  regalia  from  the  tower,  and  was  very  near  suc- 
ceeding in  this  enterprise.  Being  secured,  however,  and 
examined,  he  refused  to  name  his  accomplices.  '*  The 
fear  of  death,"  he  said,  *'  shall  never  force  me  either  to 
deny  a  guilt  or  betray  a  friend."  The  king  was  moy«d 
by  an  idfe  curiosity  to  see  a  person  so  remarkable  for  his 
courage  and  his  crimes.  Blood  now  considered  himself 
sure  of  pardon ;  and  he  told  Charles,  that  he  had  been  en* 
gtiged  with  others  to  shoot  him,  but  that  his  heart  had  been 
checked  with  the  awe  of  majesty  at  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion. He  added,  that  his  associates  had  bound  themselves 
by  the  strictest  oaths  to  revenge  the  death  of  any  one  of 
the  confederacy.  Whether  the  king  was  influenced  by 
fear  or  admiration,  he  pardoned  the  villain,  and  granted 
him  an  estate  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Ireland ; 
wliile  old  Sdwards,  the  keeper  of  the  jewel-office,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  defending  the  crown  and  regalia, 
W.1S  forgotten  and  neglected. 

Uudcr  pretence  of  maintaining  the  triple  league,  which 
at  that  very  time  he  had  resolved  to  break,  Charles  obtain- 
ed a  large  supply  £rom  the  commons.  This,  however,  wau 
hoon  exhausted  by  debts  and  expenses ;  and,  as  it  seemed 
dangerous  to  venture  on  levying  money  without  consent 
of  parliament,  the  king  declared  that  the  staff  of  treasurer 
was  ready  for  any  one  who  could  devise  the  means  of  .su{)- 
plying  his  present  necessities.  Ashley  dropped  a  hint  to 
IJliiTord,  which  the  latter  adopted  and  carried  to  the  king, 
who  granted  Lim  the  promised  reward,  and  also  apeeras^r, 
for  what  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  the  gallows.  Thi> 
expedient  was  the  shutting  up  of  the  exchequer,  and  re- 
taining all  the  payments  which  should  be  made  into  it.* 

*  It  may  be  necewary  to  obwrve,  that  banken  used  to  carry  tlicir 
money  to  the  exchequer,  and  advance  it  upon  the  security  of  the 
funds,  by  which  they  were  afterwards  reimbursed,  when  the  moDoy 
Was  levied  on  the  public.  The  bankers,  by  this  traffic,  got  ei^ht  per 
cent,  or  more,  for  sums  which  had  either  been  assi^ed  to  them 
without  interest,  or  which  tliey  had  borrowed  at  nz  per  cent. ;  pro- 
fits which  thoy  dearly  paid  for,  by  this  egregious  breach  of  pubKc 
faith.  The  measure  was  so  sudcfenly  tann,  that  none  had  warning 
•f  the  danger.    A  general  confusion  preraUed  in  the  city,  followed 
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Tliibbrciich  of  domestic  honour  was  followed  by  fbreigii 
tnui$>nctioiiM  of  a  similnr  complexion.     On  the  most 
tpTO  f*^^^^  uiid  frivulons  pretexts,  Charles  issued  a  de- 
clnratioii  of  war  against  the  Dutch;  and  this  was 
socoiulod  by  another  from  Louis  XIV.     To  oppose  this 
fonnidable  conft'doracv,  Do  Witt  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost ;  but  his  merits  had  begotten  envy,  and  the  popular 
flection  began  to  display  itself  in  favour  of  William  IIT. 
prince  of  Orange,  then  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  liis 
age,  whom  De  Witt  himself  had  instructed  in  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  govenniicnt  and  sound  policy,  and  who  was 
brought  forward  as  his  rival. 

The  struggle  between  tlic  two  factions  rctanled  every 
measure.  However,  at  length,  a  raw  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men  was  raised,  and  the  prince  was  appointed 
both  general  and  admiral  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  his 
partisans  were  still  unsatisfied,  ns  long  as  the  perpetual 
cff'ici  remained  in  force,  by  which  he  was  excluded  from 
the  stadtholderate. 

Devoted  solely  to  the  interests  of  his  country,  De  Witt 
disdained  all  party-spirit,  and  hastened  the  equipment  of 
a  fleet,  which  put  to  sea  under  the  command  of  De  Ruyter, 
who  was  strongly  attached  to  him.  This  armament  con- 
sisted of  ninety-one  ships  of  war,  and  forty-four  fire-ships; 
and  with  these  Dc  Ruyter  surprised  at  Solebay  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  France  and  England.  The  earl  of  Sand- 
wich had  warned  the  duke  of  York  of  his  danger,  and  re- 
ceived only  for  answer,  that  there  was  more  of  caution 
than  of  courage  in  his  apprehensions;  but  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  enemy,  he  alone,  with  his  squadron,  wcf3  pre- 
pared for  action.  Sandwich  commanded  the  van,  and 
rushed  into  battle  with  the  Dutch.  He  beat  off  one  ship, 
and  sufik  another.  He  also  destroyed  three  fire-ships, 
which  endeavoured  to  grapj)le  with  him ;  and  though  his 
own  vessel  was  torn  almost  in  pieces  with  shot,  and  nearly 
six  hundred  out  of  a  thousand  men  lay  dead  on  the  deck, 
he  still  continued  the  contest.  Another  fire-ship,  how- 
ever, having  laid  hold  of  his  vessel,  her  destruction  was 

by  the  ruin  of  many.  Distress  every  where  took  place,  with  a  staff, 
nation  of  commerce,  by  which  the  public  was  universally  affoctea  ; 
and  men,  full  of  the  moflt  dismal  apprehensions,  were  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  such  unprecedented  and  iniquitous  councils,  by  which- 
^e  public  credit  was  destroyed. 
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j^kVW  inevitable,  and  he  was  advised  by  his  captain  to  re- 
tife ;  but  he  preferred  death  to  the  appearance  of  desert- 
ing his  post. 

During  this  fierce  engagement  with  Sandwich,  De  Ruy- 
ter  attacked  the  duke  of  York,  who  fought  with  such  fury 
for  abore  two  hours,  that  of  thirty-two  actions,  in  which  the 
Dutch  admiral  had  been  engaged,  he  declared  this  was 
the  most  severe.  The  battle  continued  till  night,  when 
the  Dutch  retired,  and  were  not  followed  by  the  Englisli, 
and  the  loss  sustained  on  both, sides  was  nearly  equal. 

Louis  advanced  with  his  troops  into  Holland,  and  over- 
ran the  country  almost  without  opposition.  Amsterdam 
alone  seemed  to  retain  some  courage.  The  sluices  were 
opened,  and  the  neighbouring  country  laid  under  water. 
All  the  provinces  now  followed  the  example,  and  scrupled 
not,  in  this  extremity,  to  restore  to  the  sea  those  fertile 
fields  which  had  formerly  been  won  from  it. 

The  combined  potentates,  finding  at  last  some  appear- 
ance of  opposition,  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  in  consequence,  of  the  murder  of  De  Witt, 
had  obtained  the  whole  ascendancy  in  public  affairs.  They 
offered  him  the  sovereignty  of  Holland,  and  the  protection 
of  England  and  France,  to  insure  him  as  well  against  fo- 
reign invasion,  as  the  insurrection  of  his  own  subjects. 
AH  proposals,  however,  were  generously  rejected ;  and, 
when  Buckingham  urged  the  inevitable  destruction  that 
hung  over  the  United  Provinces,  and  asked  him,  whether 
he  did  not  see  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined,  he  re- 
plied, *^  there  is  one  certain  means  by  which  I  can  be  sure 
never  to  see  my  country's  ruin ;  I  will  die  in  the  last  ditch." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  regarded 
the  subjection  of  Holland  as  the  forerunner  of  their  own 
slavery.  The  emperor  began  to  put  himself  in  motion  ; 
and  Spain  sent  some  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the  States ; 
but  the  ally  on  which  the  Dutch  chiefly  relied  for  support, 
was  the  English  parliament,  which  the  kiug^s  necessities 
at  last  obligedhim  to  assemble.  The  parliament,  however, 
granted  a  supply,  but  refused  to  express  the  smallest  ap- 
probation of  the  war ;  and  they  afforded  Charles  the  pros- 
pect of  this  supply,  only  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  served  to  equip  a 
fleet,  of  which  prince  Rupert  was  declared  admiral ;  for 
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the  cliike  of  York  was  set  aside  by  the  test  act,  which 
prissed  durinf^  the  present  session.  Three  different,  but 
iiuleci:jivc  nctioiis,  were  fought  at  sea;  the  last  was  the 
most  obstinate.  The  victory,  however,  in  this  battle,  was 
as  doubtful  as  in  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  pre- 
fcv,'iit  war. 

The  parliament  of  Eugland  being  again  assembled,  dis- 
covernl  greater  symptoms  of  jealousy  than  before,  and  re- 
Hionstrutod  against  a  marriage  which  the  duke  of  York, 
wlio  had  for  some  time  been  a  widower,  was  negotiating 
^vitli  a  catholic  princess  of  the  house  of  Modena.  'What, 
however,  cliieily  alarmed  the  court,  was  an  attack  on  the 
members  of  the  cabal,  to  whose  pernicious  counsels  the 
parliament  imputed  all  their  grieyances.  This  produced 
a  change  in  the  ministry,  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  nation ; 
but  the  duke  having  concluded  the  proposed  match,  and 
the  war  with  Holland  being  more  unpopular  than  ever, 
Charles  found  that  he  could  obtain  bo  more  isup- 
|pi^  plies,  while  the  present  measures  were  pursued. 
^  lie  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  separate  peace,  which 
was  negotiated  under  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  was 
concUided  on  terms  honourable  to  England,  and  to  the 
jrroat  joy  of  the  people. 

The  war,  however,  still  continued  between  Holland  and 
1^-niicc,  and  the  events  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  regarded 
by  the  English  people  with  extreme  anxiety.  Parliament 
viewed  with  much  jealousy  the  measures  of  government, 
and  the  king's  secret  attachments  to  France.  This  jea- 
lousy was  increased  by  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
^'i*^r  house  of  peers,  by  the  earl  of  Lindescy,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  oblige  the  members  of  both  houses, 
and  all  who  possessed  any  office,  to  swear,  that  it  was 
unlawful,  on  aiiy  pretence  whatever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,  and  tliat  tliey  would  not  at  any  time  endeavour 
any  alteration  in  tlie  established  government,  either  in 
chnrch  or  state.  Groat  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill, 
M'hich  was  debated  for  seventeen  days,  and  was  carried 
only  by  two  voices  in  the  house  of  peers.  In  the  com- 
mons it  was  likely  to  meet  with  still  greater  opposition  ; 
but  a  quarrel  arising  between  the  two  houses,  respecting  a 
breach  of  privilege,' the  king,  finding  that  no  business  could 
be  completed  in  consequence  of  this  n!te?3ation,  prorogued 
the  parliament, 
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At  this  period,  the  king  was  the  undisputed  arbiter  of 
Europe ;  and  though  he  was  sensible,  that  so  long  as  the 
war  continued  he  should  enjoy  no  tranquility  at  home,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  impose  a  peace  by  openly  join- 
ingeither  party. 

The  parliament  again  assembled,  after  an  ac^^oumracnt 
of  more  than  a  year,  and  Charles  made  strong  professions 
of  future  economy,  and  offered  his  consent  to  any 
laws  for  the  farther  security  of  religion  and  property.  ^^iJc 
At  first  the  commons  proceeded  with  some  degree 
of  temper,  and  granted  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  pounds  for  building  ships ;  but  hearing  of 
the  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Orange  by  marshal  Luxemburgii, 
and  of  the  capture  of  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  and  St. 
Omer,  by  Louis,  they  addressed  the  king,  representing  the 
danger  to  which  England  was  exposed,  from  the  increa- 
sing greatness  of  France,  and  praying,  that  by  such  alli- 
ances as  he  should  thhik  fit  to  enter  into,  he  \vould  endea- 
vour to  secure  both  his  own  dominions  and  the^  Spanish 
Netlierlands.  Charles,  considering  this  application  as  a:i 
attack  on  his  measures,  replied  in  general  terms,  that  he 
would  use  all  means  for  the  preservation  of  Flandei*s,  con- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  kingdoms.  This 
answer  was  regarded  as  an  evasion,  or  rather  a  denial ; 
and  the  commons,  instead  of  granting  a  supply,  which  the 
king  had  demanded,  voted  an  address,  wherein  they  lie- 
sought  his  majesty  to  enter  into  a  league,  ofiensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
against  the  growth  and  power  of  the  Frencli  king,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  make 
such  other  alliances  with  the  confederates  as  should  ap-. 
pear  fit  and  useful  to  that  end.  On  these  conditions  thoy 
promised  liini  effectual  supplies ;  but  Charles  pretended 
to  consider  this  address  as  an  encroachment  on  liis  prero- 
gative ;  and  after  reproving  the  commons  in  severe  terms, 
he  immediately  adjourned  both  houses. 

Had  not  the  king  been  privately  sold  to  France,  this 
was  the  critical  moment  in  which  he  might  have  preservetl 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  regained  the  confi- 
dence of  his  subjects.  This  opportunity,  however,  was 
neglected ;  and  the  conduct  of  Charles  was  afterwards 
justly  regarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust.  But  in  order . 
to  allay,  in  some  measure,  the  violent  discontents  wliich 
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prevailed  in  the  nation,  the  king  encouraged  propotali  of 
inarriaffe  from  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  princess  Manr, 
eldest  daugliter  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  no  male- 
issue,  and  who  was  consequently  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  after  her  father. 

Charles  mciously  received  his  nephew,  the  prinee  of 
Orange,  at  Newmarket ;  and  the  latter  was  introduced  to 
the  princess,  whom  he  found  extremely  amiable  both  in 
her  person  and  manners.  In  a  short  time  the  marriage 
took  place,  and  gave  infinite  satisfaction  to  all  parties;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  double  tic  by  which  the  king  was  now 
bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  States  General, 
nothing  could  detach  him  from  the  French  alliance ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  Louis  the  sum  of  two  mil- 
lions of  livrcs  as  the  price  of  prolonging  the  adjournment 
of  parliament,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  have  urged  tbe 
necessity  of  joining  the  allies  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

At  length,  after  various  negotiations,  a  treaty  of  general 

peace  was  signed  at  Nimeguen,  where  a  congiem 

1678  ^^  ^^"^  hcen  held  by  the  ministers  of  the  difierent 

powers.    By  this  treaty,  France  secured  the  pos* 

session  of  Franchecomte,  and  of  several  towns  in  the  Ne* 

therlands. 

A  strong  spirit  of  indignation  existed  among  the  English 
against  their  sovereign,  who  had  acted  a  part  entirely  sub* 
servient  to  the  common  enemy,  and  by  whose  supineness 
and  irresolution  Louis  had  been  enabled  to  make  such  ini* 
portant  acquisitions  In  Scotland,  too,  religious  differen- 
ces ran  high;  conventicles  multiplied  in  the  west;  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  were  insulted ;  and  the 
covenanters  even  met  in  arms  at  their  places  of  worship. 
To  repress  the  rising  spirit  of  presbyterianism,  a  new  par- 
liament had  been  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  some  years 
before ;  and  Lauderdale,  who  had  been  appointed  com- 
missioner, had  sufficient  influence  to  get  some  acts  passed 
wliich  were  favourable  to  the  prerogative  ;  but  the  severity 
of  his  measures  against  the  covenanters  raised  up  a  party 
against  him,  of  which  duke  Hamilton  was  the  head. 

In  fact,  both  the  language  and  the  conduct  of  Charles 
daily  tended  to  increase  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  of 
his  subjects.  .  Arbitrary  power  and  popery  were  appre- 
hended as  the  scope  of  all  his  designs ;  and  while  the  na- 
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tkm  was  in  this  jealous  disposition,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
every  report  against  the  catholics  should  be  readily  believed. 

Qne  Kirby,  a  chemist,  informed  the  king,  that  there  was 
a  design  against  his  life ;  and  that  two  men  called  Grorc 
and  Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot  him,  and  sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician,  to  poison  him.  This 
intelligence,  he  said,  had  been  communicated  to  him  bj 
doctor  Tongue,  a  restless  divine,  who,  being  examined, 
declared  to  Danby,  the  treasurer,  that  the  papers  which 
contained  information  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  thnist 
under  his  door. 

The  king  concluded  tliat  the  whole  was  an  imposture ; 
and  the  matter  would  probably  have  been  consigned  to 
fiblivion,  had  not  the  duke  of  York,  on  hearing  that  priests 
and  Jesuits,  and  even  his  own  confessor,  had  been  impli- 
cated in  the  business,  insisted  that  regular  inquiry  should  * 
he  made  by  the  council  into  the  pretended  conspiracy. 
Kirby  and  Tongue  were  sought  after,  and  were  found  living 
in  close  intimacy  with  Titus  Oates,  who  was  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  first  intelligence  to  Tongue.  This  man,  in 
whose  breast  was  lodged  a  secret  involving  the  fate  of 
kings,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  such  necessity,  that  Kirby 
supplied  him  with  daily  bread ;  and,  as  he  expected  more 
encouragement  from  the  public,  than  from  the  king  or  his 
ministers,  he  judged  it  proper,  before  he  was  presented  to 
the  council,  to  give  his  evidence  before  sir  Edmundsbury 
Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate. 

The  intelligence  of  Oates  tended  to  this  purpose,  that 
the  pope,  havmg  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  England  and 
Ireland,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  the  prince  and  people, 
had  delegated  his  authority  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  sup- 
plied, by  commissions,  all  the  chief  offices,  both  civil  and 
military. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  thib 
pretended  plot.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Oates  was  one 
of  the  mcist  infamous  of  mankind ;  and  that,  before  the 
oouncil,  he  betrayed  his  impostures  in  such  a  manner,  an 
would  iiave  discredited  the  most  consistent  story,  and  the 
most  reputable  evidence.  The  plot,  however,  soon  be 
came  t\te  source  of  terror  to  the  people  ;  and  Danby,  oui 
of  opposition  to  the  French  interest,  encouraged  the  story ; 
and  by  his  suggestions,  one  Coleman,  who  had  been  mh 
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Mmfomm  thm  jpmpm  9i  Ci 
■agit,  iniifth  eonteiBed  twy  Am  njMaJ» 
wtimeiHi  and  priiMiiriiei  of  tibe  Janf»ttBdl  4PltiBh- 
iMtod  to  diflhte  thransh  iIm  nalM  « iMMDUR 

tiM  popish  plot;  sad  tfai  pwipl«»«HM^^ 
ofColMBUi  as  a  contaiMtionof  tU  tfttk  rf^OBM^ilfWR 

CMfbuidad  m  ImhUmm  iMAhadw^nlMAAMi^i^ 
tiM  origfaMBiF  hatelwd  eontpiraer.  .^m^v  ::>.  > 

The  murder  of  sir  Bdmondsbiiiy  Oodfrefc  MiU^ipi: 
nefer  Mooviited  fw,  oompleCed*^  fsaieiid  «^iito«^'4iii 
vsadersd  the  priiiiidiees  of  the  aetioii  ahiolMl^  k^mittt^ 
While  4he  aetiwi  was  in  this  fmneal,  ifa  pffliiiiieiii  i^ 
semUed;  andtheerroftheploCiitetnnplfart^lrii^ 
fkom  one  house  to  the  other.    A-  solema-  fcai  'WiHa  «i*lfc 
and  addressee  passed  for  the  remoral  of  pepUk  raoilBite 
fton  London.    The  lords  Fowls,  Sti^fbid^  AuMii^tW* 
ten,  and  Belleeis,  were  knpeadMd  f^  hi^  HniaiftMi|.  wmM 
both  hooees,  after  hearing  liw  evideBee  'ti-4Mmt,miiii^: 
'*  diat  the  lorde  and  eossasmis  am  of  opieioHf<lUlilMh' 
hath  been,  and  stitt  Is,  a  damnabto  and  h^Hdi  Bidtt.«iiii^ 
trived  and  earried  on  bf  the  popish  teeosants,  for  asiaM^ 
sinating  the  hing,  for  sobrerting  the  gof^^nment,  and  for 
rooting  out  and  »38m)yingtfae  protestaat  region.'*   Oaten 
was  applauded  and  car^ised,  and  eneowra^  by  n  pes^ 
sion  of  1200  pounds  a  year.  .    ^ 

Such  bounty  brouifht  forth  new  witeesses.  WUfittin 
Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  mors  ibftunous  than  Oatea,  flf|!* 
peered  next  on  the  stage.  Atfost,  he  gare  inteHigennar 
ov^y  of  Godfrey^s  murder,  wbidb,  he  said,  had  been  paip**' 
tmted  in  Somerset-house,  where  the  ^ueen  lived,  bvj^ 
{MSts,  some  of  whom  were  servants  in  her  family.  Neitt 
day,  when  examined  before  the  lords,  he  gave  an  aoiipl^ 
account  of  the  plot ;  and  he  made  his  narrative  agree  im 
well  as  he  could  with  that  of  Oates,  which  had  been  pu^ 
lished ;  but,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  tender 
himse^  more  acceptable,  he  added  other  circomstancea- 
still  more  dreadful  and  extraordinary. 

Though  the  king  ridiculed  the  plot,  and  all  who  believed 
It,  yet  he  found  it  necessary  to  adop^  the  i>opular  opinkm 
before  the  parliament.    A  biU  bid  been  introduced  foir  n^. 
new  test,  in  which  popery  was  denominated  idolatry ;  and 
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lA  members  who  refused  this  test  were  to  be  excluded 
from  both  houses.  The  duke  of  York,  in  the  most  pa- 
thetic manner,  moved,  that  an  exception  might  be  admit* 
ted  in  his  favour ;  and  he  ];N*otested,  that  whatever  his  reli* 
gion  might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  private  thing  between 
God  and  his  j>wd  soul,  and  never  should  appear  in  his 
public  conduct.  Notwithstanding  this  appeal,  he  prevail- 
ed only  by  two  voices. 

The  public  ferment  was  increased  by  the  treachery  of 
Montague,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  who 
had  procured  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  laid 
before  the  house  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  Danby,  coun- 
tersigned by  the  king,  in  which  appeared  the  most  palpa- 
ble proofs  of  Charles's  intrigues  with  the  French  court. 
Danby  was  immediately  impeached  by  the  commons,  but 
the  peers  refused  to  commit  him ;  and  a  great  contest  be- 
ing likely  to  arise  between  the  two  houses,  the  king  thought 
it  advisable,  first  to  prorogue,  and  afterwards  to  dissolve 
the  parliament. 

The  want  of  money,  however,  compelled  Charles 
to  summon  a  new  parliament ;   but  being  soon  t  g'vg 
alarmed  at  their  re&actory  disposition,  in  order  to 
appease  his  people  and  the  parliament,  he  desired  the  duke 
of  York  to  withdraw  beyond  sea,  that  no  farther  suspicion 
of  popish  councils  might  remain.     The  duke  readily  com- 
plied ;  but  first  required  an  order  for  that  purpose  from  the 
king,  lest  his  absenting  himself  should  be  considered  as  a 
proof  of  fear  or  guilt ;  and  he  also  desired  that  his  brother 
would  satisfy  him,  as  well  as  the  public,  by  declaring  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

This  nobleman  was  a  natural  son  of  the  king's  by  Lucy 
Walters,  and  born  about  ten  years  before  the  restoration. 
He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  could  engage  the  af- 
fections of  tlie  people ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  duke  of 
York  was  the  object  of  hatred,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
Monmouth  rose  higher  in  the  public  favour.  Some  even 
flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown; 
and  the  story  of  a  contract  of  marriage  between  the  king  and 
his  mother  was  industriously  spread  abroad,  and  eagerly 
received  by  the  people.  Charles,  however,  to  put  an  end 
to  all  intrigues  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  remove  the  duk« 
of  York's  apprehensions,  in  full  council  made  a  declora- 
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lion  of  Monmouth's  iliegitimaey,  on  which  Yoik  wilfingff 
complied  with  the  king's  desire*  and  retired  to  Bnusels. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
.parliament.  The  impeachment  of  Danbj  was  renTad> 
und  the  king,  in  order  to  screen  his  minister,  granted  him 
a  full  pardon ;  but  it  was  pretended  that  no  pardon  of  the 
crown  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment  bj  the 
commons ;  and  so  resolute  was  parliament  in  suj^rt  of 
its  pretensions,  that  Danby  was  committed  a  close  prisoner 
to  the  tower. 

It  being  expected  that  a  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  throne  would  be  brought  into  parliament, 
Charles  projected  certain  limitations,  by  which  the  succes- 
sor, if  a  papbt,  would  be  deprived  of  the  chief  branches 
of  royalty.  These  concessions,  however,  were  rejected ; 
and  a  biU  was  brought  in  for  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the 
duke  from  the  crown  of  Emgland  and  Ireland.  It  was 
therein  declared,  that  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms, 
upon  the  king's  death  or  resignation,  should  devolve  to 
the  person  next  in  succession  after  the  duke,  and  that  all 
who  supported  his  title  should  be  punished  as  rebels  and 
traitors.  This  important  bill  passed  the  lower  house  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-nine. 

Soon  after,  the  standing  army,  and  the  king's  guards, 
were  voted  by  the  commons  to  be  illegal ;  and  that  bul- 
wark of  personal  and  national  liberty,  the  habeas  corpus 
act,  which  provided  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  was 
passed  the  same  session. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  impeachment  of  the  five  popish 
lords,  with  that  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  carried  on  with 
preat  y\go\xv\  but  a  dispute  arising  between  the  two  houses, 
about  allowing  the  bishops  to  vote  on  the  trial  of  Danby, 
afforded  the  king  a  favourable  pretext  for  dissolving  the 
parliament. 

This  vigorous  measure  disappointed  the  malcontents ; 
but  even  the  recess  of  parliament  afforded  no  interruption 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  catholics  accused  of  the  plot. 
Whitbread,  provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  Fenwie,  Gavan,  Tur- 
ner, and  Harcourt,  all  of  the  same  order,  were  condemned 
and  executed  on  the  most  incoherent  and  doubtful  evi- 
dence. Langhorne,  an  eminent  lawyer,  by  whom  a}l  the 
concerns  of  the  Jesuits  were  managed,  was  also  convicted  ; 
and  the  first  check  which  the  informers  received,  was  on 
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the  trial  of  sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physician. 
The  acquittal  of  TYakeman  was  a  great  mortification  to 
the  prosecutors  of  the  plot,  and  fixed  an  indeiiUe  stain  on 
Oates,  Bedloe,  and  their  abettors. 

The  discontents  in  England  excited  the  attention  of  the 
Scottish  covenanters,  who,  regarding  Sharpe,  the  primate, 
as  an  apostate  from  their  principles,  and  an  unrelenting 
persecutor,  dragged  him  from  his  coach,  and  put  him  to 
death.  This  atrocious  action  gave  rise  to  a  violent  perse- 
cution against  the  covenanters,  who,  finding  themselves 
deeply  involved  in  guilt,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  dispossessed  the  established  clergy,  and 
issued  proclamations,  declaring  that  they  fought  against 
the  king's  supremacy,  against  popery  and  prelacy,  and 
against  a  popish  successor. 

•  The  king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this  in- 
surrection, despatched  Monmouth  into  Scotland  with  a 
small  body  of  English  cavalry.  That  nobleman  being 
joined  by  the  Scottish  guards,  and  some  regiments  of  mi- 
litia, marched  with  great  celerity  against  the  enemy,  who 
had  taken  post  near  Bothwell  castle.  Their  army  never 
exceeded  eight  thousand  men  ;  and,  being  without  officers 
and  experience,  they  were  speedily  routed,  with  the  loss 
c»r  seven  hundred  killed,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
taken  prisoners.  Monmouth  treated  these  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  soon  after  passed. 

Charles  falling  ill  at  Windsor,  such  an  affectionate  re-- 
gard  was  shown  him,  and  such  consternation  seized  all 
Tixnks  of  men,  that,  to  use  an  expression  of  sir  William 
Temple's,  the  king's  death  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  the 
worlfL  The  duke  of  York  had  been  privately  sent  for ; 
but,  when  he  arrived,  the  king  was  out  of  danger.  The 
journey,  however,  was  attended  with  important  consc- 
(^iiences.  He  prevailed  on  the  king  to  disgrace  Monmouth, 
whose  projects  were  now  known  and  avowed ;  and  he  ob- 
t!iined  leave  liimself  to  retire  iiito  Scotland,  on  pretence  of 
quieting  the  apprehensions  of  the  Englisli,  but,  in  ceality, 
with  a  view  of  securing  his  interests  in  that  kingdom. 

From  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  ^  parlia- 
ment had  given  to  informers,  the  notion  had  got  into  a  Tein 
of  credulity.     One  Dangerfield,  a  man  ef  &b  most  info-  * 
mous  character,  was  the  author  or  deaaiuieer  of  a  new;   ^ 
plot,  cdkd  the  neol^ub  plot,  from  the  place  vlicse  *oa^^ 
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popen  relative  to  it  were  found.  The  bottom  of  tUi  offiur 
it  is  difficult,  and  not  material,  to  discover.  It  only  ap- 
pears, that  Dangerficld,  under  pretence  of  betrajing  the 
conspiracies  of  the  pcesbyterians,  had  been  countenanced 
bj  some  catholics  of  condition,  and  had  even  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  duke  of  York.  Which  side  he  originally 
intended  to  cheat  is  uncertain ;  but  finding  the  nation  more 
inclined  to  believe  in  a  popish  than  a  presbTterian  plot,  he 
fell  in  with  the  prevailing  humour. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth  returned  without  leave,  and 
making  a  triumphant  procession  through  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  increased  the  present  ferment.     Great  en- 
deavours were  used  to  obtain  the  king's  consent  for  the 
meeting  of  parliament.     The  crown  was  attacked  by  tu- 
multuous petitions.     Wherever  the  court  party  prevailed, 
addresses  were  framed,  expressing  the  deepest  abhorrence 
of  popular  encroachments.     Hence  the  nation  was 
IHf^  distinguished  into  petitioners  and  ahhorrert.     Be- 
sides these  appellations,  which  were  soon  forgotten, 
this  is  tlie  epoch  of  the  epithets  Whig  and  Tort,*  which 
liave  been  bandied  nlx)ut  for  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  half^ 
with  little  appropriate  meaning,  and  frequently  to  the  in- 
jury both  of  individuals  and  the  public. 

Afler  a  long  interval,  tlie  king  resolved  to  assemble  the 
parliament ;  but  all  the  mollifying  expressions  which  he 
used  in  addressing  that  assembly,  had  no  effect  on  the 
commons,  who  proceeded  in  their  former  career,  and 
seemed  bent  on  renewing  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke 
of  York  from  the  succession ;  and  the  friends  of  Monmouth 
hoped  that  the  exclusion  of  that  prince  would  advance 
their  patron  to  the  throne.  In  the  commons,  the  bill 
passed  by  a  great  majority ;  but  in  the  house  of  peer?, 
where  the  king  expected  to  oppose  it  with  success,  the 
court-party  prevailed,  and  it  was  rejected  after  a  long  and 
violent  debate. 

The  commons  discovered  much  ill  humour  on  this  dis- 
appointment, and  resumed  the  impeachment  of  the  catho- 


*  The  court-party  reproached  their  antagonists  with  resembliit 
the  fanatical  conventiders  in  Scotland,  who  had  obtnincd  the  nani«» 
•f  whigi;  and  the  country  party  found  a  resemblance  between  the 
eourtiers  and  the  popish  banditti  in  Ireland,  to  whom  the  appella. 
Uon  o£lory  was  affixed.  Hence  the  origfin  of  these  two  terms  oC 
fllWMoh. 
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lie  lords ;  and  as  viscount  Stafford,  from  his  age  and  in- 
firmities, was  least  able  to  defend  himself,  he  became  the 
first  victim.  He  protested,  that  the  only  treason  of  which 
he  had  ever  been  guilty,  had  been  entering  into  schemes 
for  procuring  a  toleration  to  the  catholics,  at  least  a  miti- 
gation of  the  penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  The  po- 
pulace, who  had  exulted  at  his  trial  and  condemnation, 
were  melted  into  tears  at  the  tender  fortitude  which  he 
displayed  on  the  scaffold. 

This  was  the  last  blood  that  was  shed  on  account  of 
the  popish  plot.  The  commons,  however,  still  found  new 
occasions  to  exercise  their  talents  against  the  court ;  and 
besides  insisting  on  the  exclusion,  they  proceeded  to  bring 
in  other  bills  of  an  alarming  nature.  The  king,  seeiftg  no 
hopes  of  restoring  the  commons  to  a  better  temper,  came 
to  the  resolution  of  proroguing  them ;  but  the  house  having 
got  intelligence  of  his  design  a  short  time  before  it  was  put 
in  execution,  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner  passed  some 
extraordinary  resolutions,  which  were  indirectly  subversive 
of  the  throne. 

Soon  after  this  session  was  closed,  Charles  summoned 
a  new  parliament,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  those  tumults, 
which  attended  their  assembling  at  Westminster,  from  the 
vicinity  of  a  populous  city,  he  directed  them  to  meet  him 
at  Oxford.  Against  this,  Monmouth  and  fifteen  peers 
protested,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  houses  would  be 
tliere  exposed  to  the  swords  of  the  papists  and  their  ad- 
herents. These  insinuations  inflamed  the  people  still 
more ;  the  leaders  came  to  parliament,  attended  not  only 
by  their  servants,  but  by  numerous  retainers ;  and  the  as- 
sembly at  Oxford  resembled  more  a  Polish  diet  than  any 
English  parliament. 

The  commons  consisted  nearly  of  the  same  members, 
and  ieVL  instantly  into  the  same  measures,  the  impeaclv* 
ment  of  Danby,  the  inquiry  into  the  popish  plot,  and  the 
bill  of  exclusion.  So  violent  were  they  on  this  last  article, 
that  no  expedient,  however  plausible,  could  be  hearkened 
to.  One  of  the  king's  ministers  proposed,  that  the  duke 
should  be  banished  five  hundred  miles  from  England,  and 
on  the  king's  demise,  the  next  heir  should  be  constituted 
regent  with  regal  power ;  yet  even  this  expedient,  which 
would  have  left  the  duke  of  York  only  the  bare  title  of 
king,  failed  to  satisfy  the  liouie«.    Charles,  seeing  no  pro-  ^ 
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babilit)'  of  a  better  temper  in  the  commons,  iHtbont  sacri- 
ficing his  brother,  dissolved  the  parliament ;  and  Wadtved 
to  depend  on  economy  and  retrenchment  for  attefittdng 
the  necessities  under  which  he  laboured. 

As  the  king  no  longer  dreaded  the  clamours  of .  the 
country  party,  he  permitted  the  duke  of  York  to.paj  hbn 

a  visit.     The  duke  chose  to  take  his  passage  by 
lii^  sea ;  and  the  ship  in  wliich  he  embarked  stmck  on 

a  sand-bank,  and  was  lost ;  but  he  escaped,  With 
a  few  of  his  party,  in  the  barge.  It  is  said,  that  while 
many  persons  of  rank  and  quality,  were  drowning,  and 
among  the  rest,  Hyde,  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  was 
Tery  ciumorous  to  sfuve  the  dogs  and  the  priests. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  crown,  two  sheriffii,  North 
and  Rich,  were  chosen  in  the  city  on  account  of  their 
devotion  to  the  court ;  but  as  the  contest  might  be  renewed 
every  year,  a  project  was  formed  to  make  the  king  mastci 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  all  the  corporations  in 
England.  A  writ  of  quo  warranto*  was  issued  against  tbt 
city,  which  it  was  pretended,  had  forfeited  all  its  privileges, 
on  account  of  some  irregularities  in  its  proceedings  several 
years  before ;  and  though  the  cause  of  the  city  was  ably 
defended  against  the  attorney  and  solicitor  generals,  the 
judges  decided  against  it.  After  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, the  citizens  petitioned  the  king,  who  agreed  to 
restore  them  their  charter,  but  obliged  them  to  submit  to 
the  following  regulations :  that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  re- 
corder, common-seijcant,  town-clerk,  or  coroner,  should 
}»e  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  office  without  his  ma- 
jesty's approbation ;  that  if  the  king  disapproved  twice  of 
the  mayor  or  sheriffs  elected,  he  may,  by  commission,  ap- 
point those  magistrates ;  that  the  mayor  and  court  of  alder- 
men may,  with  his  majesty's  leave,  displace  any  magis- 
trate ;  and  that  no  alderman,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  shall 
be  elected  without  the  consent  of  the  court  of  aldermen, 
who,  if  they  disapproved  twice  of  the  choice,  may  fill  tba 
vacancy. 

AH  the  corporations  in  England,  from  this  precedent^ 
saw  how  ineffectual  it  would  be  to  contend  with  the  court, 
and  therefore,  most  of  them  were  induced  to  surrender 

*  That  is,  MM  inquiry  into  tke  validity  of  its  charter. 
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their  charters  into  the  king's  hands.  Considerable 
\hf^  sums  wete  exacted  for  restoring  the  charters ;  and 
all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  by  the  restrictions 
introduced,  were  now  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
The  conduct  of  Charles  in  these  proceedings  was  a  most 
Tiolent  infraction  of  personal  and  national  liberty,  and 
sufficiently  proves  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  principles 
by  which  he  governed.  Every  friend  to  liberty  must  allow, 
that  the  nation,  whose  constitution  had  been  thus  violated, 
was  justified  in  employing  expedients  for  recovering  the 
security  of  which  it  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 

There  was  a  party,  who,  even  before  this  last  iniquitous 
proceeding,  which  laid  the  whole  constitution  at  the  mercy 
of  the  king,  meditated  plans  of  resistance  to  the  measures 
of  the  court.  The  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Russcl,  and 
lord  Gray,  solicited,  not  only  the  capital,  but  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  several  counties,  to  rise  in  arms,  and  oppose 
the  succession  of  the  duke.  The  whole  train  w£us  ready 
to  take  fire ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  caution  of  lord 
Russel,  who,  in  opposition  to  Shaftesbury,  the  prime  mo- 
yer,  induced  Monmouth  to  delay  the  enterprise.  Shaftes- 
bury,  enraged  at  this  delay,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success, 
and  withdrew  to  Holland,  where  he  died  soon  after,  little 
regretted  by  his  friends,  or  noticed  by  his  enemies.  . 

At  last,  a  regular  project  of  insurrection  was  formed. 
The  council  consisted  of  Monmouth,  Russel,  Essex,  How- 
ard, Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  to 
the  great  parliamentary  leader.  These  men  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  malcontents, 
who  engaged  to  bring  the  covenanters  into  the  field.  The 
conspirators,  however,  differed  widely  in  their  views.  Sid- 
ney and  Essex  were  for  a  republic ;  Monmouth  entertain- 
ed hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown  for  himself;  and  Russel 
and  Hampden  were  attached  to  the  ancient  constitution, 
and  wished  only  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  exclusion 
of  the  duke  of  York.  Howard,  who  was  a  man  of  no 
principle,  was  ready  to  espouse  any  party,  to  which  his 
interest  might  lead  him.  But,  discordant  as  they  seemed 
in  their  characters  and  views,  they  were  all  united  in  a 
common  hatred  of  the  heir-apparent. 

While  these  schemes  were  concerting  among  the  lead- 
ers, an  inferior  order  of  conspirators  held  frequent  meet* 
ings,  and  carried  on  projj^ts  quite  iinknown  to  Monmoutb« 
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and  the  cabal  of  six ;  and  the  only  penone  of  due  eonlb- 
denicj,  who  hnd  access  to  the  leaden  oi  the  pnTtj ,  wmi9 
Ferguson,  and  colonel  Runisey,  an  old  repuUican  oflk«r. 
These  persons  indulged  in  the  most  criminal  diacoune; 
find  proposed  to  assassinate*  Charles  at  a  farm  called  the 
Rje-house,  which  lay  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  wfadflMr 
the  king  ^K>inmonly  went  once  a  year ;  hot  the  houw  m 
which  his  majesty  lired  there  happening  tm  take  fire,  obli- 
gcd  him  to  leave  that  place  sooner  than  he  intended,  «id 
thus  the  execution  of  the  design  was  prevented. 

Among  the  conspirators  was  one  Keiling,  who,  being 
under  a  criminal  prosecution,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pardoiii 
betrayed  his  associates  to  secretaiy  Jenkins.  Search  being 
made  after  the  conspirators,  colonel  Rumsey,  and  Weet,  a 
lawyer,  finding  the  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
rendered  themselves,  and  turned  evidence.  Rumsey 
known  the  meetings  of  the  leaders ;  and  orders  were  ii 
for  arresting  the  great  men  engaged  in  the  conspirae^. 
Monmouth  absconded ;  Russel  was  sent  to  the  tower;  Gn^ 
was  arrested,  but  escaped ;  and  Hrward,  a  profligate  man, 
being  taken,  in  hopes  of  pardon  and  reward,  revealed  ^bm 
whole  ])lot.  Essex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden,  were  imme* 
d  lately  apprehended  ;  and  some  of  the  inferior  conspira- 
tors being  convicted,  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 

The  condemnation  of  these  criminals  was  preparatory 
to  the  trial  of  lord  Russel,  a  nobleman  illustrious  for  hu 
virtues,  and  highly  popular,  against  whom  Rumsey,  Shep- 
hard,  and  Howard,  appeared.  It  was  proved,  that  an  in- 
surrection had  been  resolved  on,  and  the  surprisal  of  the 
king's  guards  taken  into  consideration  by  the  prisoner; 
but  still,  with  regard  to  law,  there  remained  an  important 
difficulty.  By  an  act  passed  soon  after  the  restoration,  to 
consult  on  a  rebellion,  during  Charles's  life  time,  was  de- 
clared treason ;  but  it  was  required,  that  the  prosecution 
sliould  be  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  crime 
had  been  committed.  The  facts  sworn  to  by  Rumsey  and 
Shephard  were  beyond  the  six  months  required  by  law ; 
and  to  the  other  circumstances,  Howard  was  the  only  evi- 
dence, whereas,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  the  crime 
of  treason  must  be  proved  by  two  witnesses. 

Russel  perceived  this  irregularity,  and  desired  to  have 
the  point  argued  by  counsel;  but  the  chief-justice  UM 
him,  that  this  favour  could  not  be  granted,  unless  he  pre* 
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vioosly  confessed  the  facts ;  and  the  artificial  confounding 
of  the  two  species  of  treason  was  the  principal,  though 
not  the  only  hardship,  of  which  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
had  reason  to  complain  on  his  trial.  His  yeracity  would 
not  allow  him  to  deny  the  conspiracy  for  an  insurrection ; 
but  he  solemnly  protested,  that  he  bad  never  entertained 
any  design  against  the  life  of  the  king.  After  a  short  de- 
liberation, the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  king  for  a  pardon  ;  and 
even  money,  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  was  ofifered- 
to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  by  the  earl  of  Bedford,  fa- 
ther to  Russel ;  but  Charles  was  inexorable. 

Lady  Russel,  daughter  and  heir  of  tlie  earl  of  South- 
ampton, a  woman  of  the  most  exalted  merit,  threw  herself 
at  tiie  king^s  feet,  and  pleaded  with  many  tears  the  services 
of  her  father  as  an  atonement  for  the  error  of  her  husband. 
Finding  her  supplications  ineffectual,  she  summoned  up  all 
the  fortitude  of  her  soul,  and  even  endeavoured,  by  her  ex- 
ample, to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  her  unfortunate  lord. 
With  a  tender  and  decent  composure,  they  took  leave  of 
each  other  on  the  day  of  his  execution.  '*  The  bitterness 
of  death  is  now  past,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  to  her.  To  the 
last,  he  maintained  the  same  dignified  composure,  the  same 
good-humoured  equanimity  for  which  he  had  been  always 
distinguished.  He  was  the  most  popular  among  his  own 
party,  and  admired  for  his  virtues  even  by  the  opposite 
faction  ;  and  his  melancholy  fate  united  every  heart,  sen- 
sible of  humanity,  in  a  tender  compassion  for  him. 

Algernon  Sidney,  the  apostle  of  liberty,  was  next 
brought  to  trial.  This  gallant  person,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  had  been  deeply  implicated  in  the  civil  wars ; 
but  he  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  with  zeal  and 
eourage ;  and,  after  the  restoration,  he  chose  voluntary  ba- 
uishment,  rather  than  submit  to  a  government  and  family 
which  be  abhorred.  At  length,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  applied  for  the  king's  pardon,  which  he  obtained. 

Howard  was  again  the  only  witness  against  Sidney ; 
but,  as  the  law  required  two,  n  strange  expedient  was 
adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  searching  the  pri- 
<9oner's  closets,  some  discourses  on  government  were 
found,  iii  which  he  maintained  principles,  favourable  in- 
deed to  liberty,  but  such  as  the  most  dutiful  subjects  hare 
been  known  to  embrace,  and  which,  even  if  they  had  been 
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uublubecl,  could  not  have  iufiinged  any  pondva  bw. 
Tlieie  papers,  howerer,  were  said  to  be  equivalent  > to  a 
second  witness;  and  the  violent  and  inhunan  jndg^^ 
Jeffcrics  easily  prevailed  on  a  prejudiced  jniy  to  give  a 
verdict  against  Sidney.  He  complained,  with  great  rear 
sou,  of  the  iniquity  of  the  sentence ;  and  he  died  gioiyiw 
in  the  *'  good  old  cause,*'  in  which  from  his  youths  he  mm^ 
he  had  enlisted  himself. 

Howard  was  also  the  soh  witness  a^^ainst  HampdeD« 
who,  therefore,  was  indicted  only  for  a  nusdemeanor ;  «nd 
sentence  being  obtained  against  him,  the  exorbitant  fine 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  was  imposed  on  him. 

On  the  day  that  Russel  was  tried,  Essex,  a  man  enunent 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  was  found  in  the  tower  with 
his  throat  cut.  Whether  he  committed  suicide,  or  was  mur> 
dered  by  others,  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained. 

On  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy,  loyal  addresaea  ar-' 
rived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  order  to  In- 
crease his  present  popularity,  Charles  judged  it 
IGfli  pfoper  to  give  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne,  in  noar^ 
riage  to  prince  George,  brother  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark; but,  though  the  king  had  recovered  his  former 
popularity  in  the  nation,  and  was  enabled  to  govern  with- 
out a  parliament,  it  is  certain  he  was  neither  happy  nor 
satisfied.  The  violent  temper  of  his  brother  gave  bun  ap- 
prehension and  uneasiness ;  and,  in  opposing  some. of  the 
duke's  hasty  counsels,  he  was  heard  one  day  to  say, 
^  brother,  I  am  too  old  to  go  again  on  my  travels ;  you 
may,  if  you  choose  it."  It  was  evident,  that  the  king 
meditated  some  change  of  measures ;  and  it  was  believed, 
that  he  intended  to  send  the  duke  of  York  to  Scotland,  to 
rccal  Monmouth,  to  assemble  his  parliament,  and  to  dis- 
miss his  obnoxious  ministers ;  but  amidst  these  wise  and 
virtuous  designs,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  and, 
afler  languishing  a  few  days,  expired  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Having  al-  - 
ways  enjoyed  a  good  constitution,  bis  death  begat  suspi- 
cion of  poison  ;  but  when  all  circumstances  are  consider- 
ed, this  suspicion  appears  without  foundation.  His  loss, 
however,  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his  people,  as  well  on 
account  of  their  a^ection  for  him,  as  of  their  dreud  o^  his 
successor. 

During  the  few  days  of  the  king's  illness,  he  showed  a 
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total  indifference  to  the  devotions  and  exhortations  of  tlie 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  but  received  the  sacra- 
ment from  the  hands  of  catholic  priests  ;  and  in  his  cabi- 
net were  found  two  papers,  which  contained  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Romish  communion,  and  which  the  duke  of 
York  had  the  imprudence  immediately  to  publish. 

Charles,  when  considered  as  a  companion,  appears  the 
most  amiable  and  engaging  of  men ;  he  had  a  ready  wit, 
was  well-bred,  and  good-natured.  When,  however,  we 
view  his  public  character,  he  evidently  sinks  in  our  esti- 
mation. As  a  sovereign,  his  conduct  was  dangerous  to 
Iiis  people,  and  disgraceful  to  liimself.  Negligent  of  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  careless  of  its  glory,  averse  to  its 
religion ;  jealous  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasures,  and 
sparing  only  of  its  blood,  he  exposed  it  by  its  measures 
to  the  danger  of  a  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  ig- 
nominy of  a  foreign  conquest. 


CHAP.  XVII 

The  reign  of  James  IL 

The  first  act  of  James's  reign  was  to  assemble  the  privy- 
council,  and  declare  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  estab- 
iished  government  in  church  and  state;  but  in 
the  first  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  showed  the   I'pSl 
insincerity  of  his  professions.  All  the  customs,  and 
tlie  greater  part  of  the  excise,  had  been  settled  by  parlia- 
ment on  the  late  king  during  life,  and  consequently  the 
grant  had  expired ;  but  James,  without  regarding  the  laws, 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  payment  of  the  customs 
and  excise  as  before ;  and  he  went  also  openly,  and  with 
all  the  ensigns  of  dignity,  to  mass.     By  this  imprudence 
he  displayed  at  once  his  arbitrary  disposition,  and  the  big- 
otry of  his  principles. 

However  little  inclined  James  might  be  to  an  English 
parliament,  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  summon 
one ;  but  his  speecli  to  that  assembly  was  calculated  ra- 
ther to  awaken  their  fears  than  to  work  on  their  affections. 
He  required  them  to  settle  his  revenue,  and  that  during 
his  life,  as  had  been  done  to  his  brother.  "  There  is,  in- 
deed," added  he,  "  one  popular' argument  against  comply- 
ing with  my  demand.  Men  may  think,  that  by  feeding 
me,  from  time  to  time,  with  such  su^^U^a  a%  xXxie,^  ^^^^^22L 
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AoiiTcnient,  they  will  better  secure  frequent  meetingi  of 
parliuniniit ;  but  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  speak  to  you 
from  the  throne,  1  inu»t  pluitily  tell  you,  that  such  an  ex- 
l>edicnt  would  be  very  iuipropur  to  employ  with  roe,,  and 
that  the  best  wuy  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often,  u  al- 
ways to  use  me  well.'* 

The  parliament  was  thus  placed  in  a  very  critical  situa- 
tion, either  of  opposing  James  at  once,  or  of  complying 
with  his  wishes ;  and  the  coinmons  voted  the  same  reve- 
nue Co  hid  present  majesty  during  life,  as  had  been  enjoy- 
ed by  the  late  king.  The  lords  were  no  less  compliant ; 
and  they  endeavoured  to  break  in  pieces  the  remains  of 
the  popish  plot.  Outes,  who  had  been  tried  and  convict- 
ed of  perjury,  was  sentenced  to  perpetutd  impiisonment, 
besides  being  publicly  whip|X)d,  and  iive  times  a  year  ex- 
posed in  the  pillory.  The  impudence  of  this  man  still 
supported  him,  and  he  made  solemn  appeals  to  heaven 
for  the  truth  of  his  testimony.* 

The  conviction  of  Gates  was  noticed  by  the  house  of 
peers;  and  the  jiopish  lords  Powis,  Arundel, Bell asis, and 
Tyrone,  together  with  the  earl  of  Danby,  were  freed  from 
tlieir  impeachment ;  but  the  course  of  parliamentary  pro* 
eecdings  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  Monmouth's 
arrival  in  the  west,  with  three  shi))s  from  Holland.  Par- 
liament immediately  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against 
Monmouth,  and  voted,  that  they  would  adhere  to  James 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  they  granted  the  king  a 
supply  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  suppressing 
the  rebellion. 

The  unfortunate  jl^lonmouth,  pursued  by  the  severity  of 
James,  even  in  his  retirement  on  the  continent,  and  urged 
by  the  impatient  humour  of  Arg}ie,  who  set  out  for  Scot- 
land in  his  cause,  was  driven,  contrary  to  his  judgment 
as  well  as  inclination,  to  make  a  rash  and  premature  at- 
tempt. Landing  at  Lyme,  in  Dorset,  with  scarcely  a  hun- 
dred followers,  the  popularity  of  his  name  soon  Amvr  to  his 
standard  above  two  thousand  horse  and  foot.  At  Taunton 
he  assumed  the  regal  title ;  and  he  was  proclaimed  king 
at  Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  Frome ;  but  he  allowed  the  ex- 

*  On  the  accession  of  king  William,  Oatoa  recovered  hiw  liberty, 
'uid  had  a  pension  of  four  Inmdrcd  pounds  a  yciu*  settled  on  him 


pectations  of  the  people  to  languish,  without  attempting 
any  considerable  undertaking. 

Hearing  that  Argyle  had  been  defeated,  Monmouth  fell 
into  despondency ;  but  his  followers  showed  more  courage, 
and  seemed  determined  to  adhere  to  him  in  every  fortune. 
The  negligence  of  Feversham,  the  royal  general,  invited 
Monmouth  to  attack  the  king's  army  at  Scdgemoor,  where, 
after  a  combat  of  three  hours,  the  rebels  gave  way.  About 
one  thousand  five  hundred  fell  in  the  battle  and  pursuit ; 
and  the  unhappy  Bfonmouth  fled  from  the  field,  above 
twenty  miles,  till  his  horse  sunk  under  him.     He  then 
changed  clothes  with  a  peasant,  in  order  to  conceal  him- 
self; but  at  last,  he  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  n 
ditch,  and  covered  with  fern.     His  body,  depressed  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  and  his  mind,  by  the  memory  of  past 
misfortunes,  and  the  prospect  of  future  ills,  he  burst  into 
tears  when  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  seemed  still  to  in- 
dulge the  fond  hope  and  the  desire  of  life.     He  wrote  to 
James  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  conjuring  him  to  spare 
the  issue  of  a  brother;  and  the  king,  finding  such  symp- 
toms of  contrition  and  despondency  in  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner, admitted  him  into  his  presence,  in  hopes  of  extort- 
ing a  discovery  of  his  accomplices ;  but  Monmouth  would 
not  purchase  life,  however  loved,  at  the  price  of  so  much 
infamy.     Findin;i:all  efforts  vain,  he  prepared  himself  for 
death,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character,  and 
was  attended  to  the  scaflbld  by  the  tears  of  the  people,  with 
whom  he  had  ever  been  a  favourite. 

This  victory,  if  it  had  been  managed  with  prudence, 
would  have  tended  to  confirm  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  king ;  but  the  cruelty  with  which  it  was  prosecuted 
by  the  savage  colonel  Kirk,  and  the  infamous  judge  Jef- 
ferics,  hastened  the  ruin  of  James.  Besides  those  who 
were  butchered  by  the  military  commanders,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  victims  are  said  to  have  been  executed ;  and 
all  the  rigours  of  justice,  unabated  by  any  appearance  of 
clemency,  were  fully  displayed  by  the  barbarous  Jefferies. 

In  Scotland,  the  fate  of  Argyle  had  been  decided  be- 
fore that  of  Monmouth.  The  parliament  of  that  country 
acknowledged  the  king's  authority  to  be  absolute ;  and 
with  such  a  servile  train,  the  patriotic  virtues  of  Argyle 
could  stand  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  pardon.     He  was 
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iici/.t*(],  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  ivliere,  after  enduring 
many  indignitie:?,  lie  was  publicly  executed^ 

Klated  with  this  tide  of  short-lived  prosperity,  James 
hegan  to  undor\'aUic  tlie  authority  of  an  English  parlia- 
i.iont ;  and  in  a  speech  to  that  assembly,  he  observed,  that 
he  had  employed  many  catholic  oflicurs,  in  whose  favour 
hu  had  dispensed  with  the  law,  which  requires  the  test  to 
\.h:  taken  by  every  one  possessed  of  any  public  office ;  and 
1.1.'  al:^)  declared,  that,  having  received  the  benefit  of  their 
service,  ho  was  resolved  neither  to  expose  them  allenvards 
t)  disgrace,  nor  himself  to  the  want  of  their  assistance. 
The  commons  voted  an  address  to  the  king  against  tlie 
('ispensing  power;  but  this  address  was  ill  received  by 
Janice,  who  returned  a  haughty  reply.  At  their  nest 
iiiceting,  tlie  commons  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
a  supply,  and  went  so  fur  in  their  submissions  as  to  es- 
ta!)li:sh  funds  for  paying  the  sums  voted.  The  king  there- 
fiyi'o  had,  in  effect,  obtained  almost  a  complete  victory- 
over  the  lower  house,  which  ceased  to  be  tlie  guardian  of 
tl.*;  liberties  and  property  of  the  people- 
In  the  upper  house,  however,  Compton,  bishop  of  Lon- 
il  >ii,  ill  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  brethren,  moved 
that  a  day  should  be  appointed  for  taking  the  king';* 
speech  into  consideration ;  and  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  Jellerics,  the  chancellor,  the  bishop's  motion 
prevailed.  James  was  so  much  irritated,  that  he  proceed^ 
ir<l  immediately  to  prorogue,  and  finding  that  he  could  not 
hrcak  the  liimncss  of  the  leading  members,  he  finally  dis- 
solved the  parliament- 

The  open  declaration  of  James,  to  disi>etise  with  the 
tests,  had  diffused  an  universal  alarm  throughout  the  na- 
tion, had  alienated  the  church,  and  even  disgusted  the  ar- 
my. The  former  horror  against  popery  was  revived  ;  aiwl 
this  was  further  increased  by  Louis  XIV.  having,  about 
the  same  time,  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  consequence 
of  which,  nearly  fifty  thousand  refugees  passed  over  into 
England  ;  and,  from  their  representations,  all  men  dread- 
ed the  projects  which  were  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
king  for  abolishing  the  protestant  religion. 

Though  James  had  failed  in  prevailing  on  the  parlia- 
ment, he  was  successful  in  establishing  his  dispensiufr 
power,  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.     Four  catholic  lords 
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w«re  also  brought  into  the  privy-pouncil ;  the  king 
was  openly  zealous  in  making  converts ;  and  men  jJjq^J 
plainly  saw,  that  the  only  means  of  acquiring  his 
majesty's  confidence,  was  the  sacrifice  of  their  religion. 
Those  who  had  any  regard  to  decency,  any  attachment  to 
the  liberties  of  their  country,  or  to  the  protestant  faitli, 
now  withdrew  from  the  ministry,  or  were  dismissed,  and 
their  places  were   filled  with    renegadoes,  who   squared 
their  belief  by  their  interest. 

AU  judicious  persons  of  the  catholic  communion  easily 
foresaw  the  consequences  of  these  violent  measures ;  but 
James  was  entirely  governed  by  the  rash  counsels  of  tlie 
(pieen,  and  of  his  confessor,  father  Peters,  a  Jesuit  and 
privy-counsellor.     The  king  issued  a  proclamation,  sus- 
pending all  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
granting  a  general  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects. 
In  c^dcr  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  this  edict  of  tolera- 
tio:i,  James  began  to  pay  court  to  the  dissenters ; 
Init  his  intentions  were  so  obvious,  that  he  found  it  iJ.q.4 
impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  non-con- 
formists ;  and  if  the  dissenters  had  been  blinded  by  his 
professions,  the  measures  pursued  in  Scotland,  and  also 
in  Ireland,  were  sufficient  to  discover  the  secret. 

James,  however,  did  not  long  alFect  to  conceal  his  de- 
signs. He  publicly  sent  the  earl  of  Castlemainc  ambassa- 
<lor-extraordinary  to  Rome,  in  order*  to  express  his  obei- 
sance to  the  pope,  and  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with 
th(*  holy  see ;  but  the  pontiff,  rightly  concluding  that  a 
schetne  conducted  with  such  indiscretion  could  never  suc- 
r,(}ed,  treated  the  ambassador  with  neglect,  and  thought  it 
sunicient  to  send  a  nuncio  to  England,  who  was  solemnly 
received  at  Windsor,  in  opposition  to  an  express  act  of 
parliament,  !)y  which  it  was  made  treason  to  hold  any 
rorrespondence  with  the  pope. 

Vty  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  James  had  suspended  the 
penal  laws,  and  dispensed  with  the  test ;  and  he  would 
:rladiy  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  parliament  to  these 
acts  of  power ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  he  forebore  to 
i'.oiivene  that  assembly,  and  proceeded  to  strengthen  the 
f.atliolic  party  by  every  expedient.  The  church  and  the 
universities  had  hitherto  been  shut  against  the  catholics ; 
and  though  the  university  of  Oxford  had  lately  made  a  so- 
lemn profession  of  passive  obedience^  7 eX  \«V«iXv  vVvt  Vxscsj^ 
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sent  a  iivaiiduto  for  appointing  one  Farmer,  a  oonrert  to 
IMipLTV,  president  of  Mujrdulen  college,  one  of  the  ricbcBt 
imiiidiitions  in  Europe,  the  fellows  chose  Dr.  Hough,  a 
nui.i  whose  virtue  and  iirinness  rendered  him  not  only 
proper  for  the  oilicc  but  for  the  times.     On  inquiry.  Far- 
uivY  was  found  guilty  uf  the  most  scandalous  vices  ;  and  a 
lu-w  m.'indutc  was  issued  in  favour  of  Parker,  lately  crea- 
ted lii^hop  of  Oxford,  u  man  also  of  a  prostitute  character, 
wlin  atoned  for  liis  vices  by  his  willingness  to  embrace  the 
catliulic  religion  ;  but  the  society  representing  that  by  the  . 
btatutf-s,  Parker  could  not  be  chosen,  the  president  and  all 
the  filluwsi,  except  two  who  complied,  were  expelled  the 
colk'<ro  ;  iuxd  Parker  was  appointed  president. 

The  next  measure  of  the  court  rendered  tiie  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  ecclesiastics  incurable.     James 
had  publiAihed  a  second  declaration  ,of  indulgence, 
ij.^ '  which  he  ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches, 
immediately  after  divine  service.     The  clergy  in 
general  determined  to  oppose  this  violence  done  to  their 
consciences;  and  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Ken,  of 
l»ath  and  "NVells ;  Turner,  of  Ely  ;   Lake,  of  Chichester ; 
AVhiio,  of  Peterborough  ;  and  Trelawney,  of  Bristol,  met 
jMivately  with  the  primate,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to  the 
king-,  that  he  would  not  insist  on  their  reading  the  declara- 
tion.    For  this  the  prelates  were  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  the  crown  lawyers  were  directed  to  prosecute  them  for 
tiie  seditious  libel,  which  it  was  pretended,  they  had  com- 
posed and  uttered. 

The  bishops,  however,  notwithstanding  the  machina- 
tions of  the  court,  were  acquitted ;  and  the  joy  which  the 
intelligence  of  this  event  diflused  throughout  the  kingdom 
is  indescribable.  The  army  encamped  on  Hounslow-heath 
soon  caught  the  contagion ;  and  James,  who  had  that  day 
reviewed  the  troops,  and  was  in  the  general's  tent,  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  general  uproar  in  the  camp ;  inquiring 
tlie  cause,  he  was  told  by  Lord  Feversham,  "  it  was  no- 
thiu;^  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of 
the  bishops."  "  Do  you  call  that  nothing?"  replied  he, 
"  but  so  much  the  worse  for  them."  Nothing,  however, 
could  check  the  mad  career  of  James.  lie  struck  out 
two  of  the  judges  who  had  appeared  to  favour  the  bishops ; 
and  he  issued  orders  to  prosecute  all  those  clergymen  Mho 
had  not  read  his  declaration ;  and  to  the  honour  of  tlie 
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established  chjirch  be  it  recorded,  that  only  two  hundred 
complied  with  his  edict. 

A  few  days  before  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  the  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  king  and  all 
zealous  catholics ;  but  so  violent  was  the  animosity  against 
the  court,  that  calumny  ascribed  to  James  the  design  of 
imposing  on  the  world  a  supposititious  child.  He  was 
baptized  by  the  name  of  James,  and  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  title  of  "  the  pretender." 

The  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  princess 
Mary  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  the  king,  had  main- 
tained a  rery  prudent  conduct ;  and  James  strongly  soli- 
cited the  consent  of  the  prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes  and  of  the  test ;  but  the  latter  declared  his  refusal 
to  concur  in  these  measures,  unless  the  same  should  be 
sanctioned  by  parliament.  This  declaration  gave  courage 
to  the  protestants,  while  it  excited  the  indignation  of  James, 
who  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  United  States.  Many 
persons  of  consequence  and  talents,  flying  from  England, 
offered  their  services  to  William,  and  requested  his  active 
interference. 

Tlie  prince,  after  duly  weighing  the  matter,  and  finding 
the  whigs,  the  tories,  the  churclnnen,  and  tlie  non-con- 
formists, forgetting  their  auintosities,  all  leagued  in  the 
desi^rn  of  resisting  their  deluded  sovereign,  yielded  to  the 
very  respectable  and  numerous  applications  that  had  been 
made  to  him  ;  and  having  secretly  augmented  the  Dutch 
navy,  levied  troops,  and  raised  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney, he  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  embarking 
for  England,  which  regarded  him  as  its  sole  protector. 

Loni«,  who  had  penetrated  the  designs  of  the  prince, 
convryed  the  intelligence  to  James  ;  but  the  king  treated 
the  information  with  contempt,  and  refused  the  assistance 
which  the  French  monarch  offered  on  this  occasion.  At 
last,  however,  when  convinced  that  he  mijlit  soon  expect 
a  powerful  invasion  from  Holland,  James  opened  his  eyes, 
and  found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice. 
He  now  beffan  to  retract  those  fatal  measures  which  had 
created  him  so  many  foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  but 
when  intelliffcnce  arrived,  that  a  srreat  disaster  had  befallen 
the  Dutch  fleet,  he  recalled,  for  some  time,  the  concessions 
which  he  had  made. 

Meanwliile,  a  declaration  fromVhe  "^tmc,^  o^^x^scc^^-sn^'Sk 
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disporscf]  over  tlie  kinirdom,  niui  met  with  universal  appro- 
hatiiiii.  All  the  (rrii'vaiices  of  the  imtion  were  there  enu- 
incratnl ;  aiul  to  rcdrfHs  tlirrtc,  the  prince  said,  that  he  in- 
tended to  (MMiic  ovrr  into  Kiisrlaud  with  an  armed  force. 

Aftrr  a  proHprTons  voyti^*,  \ui  landed  his  army  safelj 

in  Turlny,  on  the  tirili  (lav  of  November,  nnd,  marching 

to  l'j\eter,  r.atisod  liis  declaration  to  be  there  pub- 

lliSH  ^''^***-'^'*  ^'y  <'''ff»*<^<'s,  all  Cnglnnd  was  in  commo- 
'  tioii ;  and  cvcrv  day  showed  some  effect  of  that 
universal  condiination  into  which  the  nation  had  entered 
against  the  measnn'sj  of  the  king;  hut  the  most  dangferous 
Nym])toiH  waH  the  disriflV'ction  of  the  army,  all  the  officem 
of  which  seoined  dispos(?d  to  regard  only  the  interests,  of 
their  country  and  their  religion.  Lord  Cornbuzy  carried 
over  three  regiments  to  the  prince ;  and  several  officen; 
informed  Feversham,  the  general,  thjit  thcv  could  not  in 
conscience  draw  their  swords  against  the  Dutch.  Even 
l'»rd  Churchill,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  rank  of  a 
page,  and  owed  his  whole  fortune  to  the  bounty  of  the 
crown,  influenced  by  principle  alone,  deserted  his  master, 
and  carried  with  him  the  duke  of  Grafton,  natural  sou  to 
the  late  king. 

.Tames,  luuvever,  received  a  still  more  fatal  blov/  in  the 
detertio!!  of  George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  his  son-in-law, 
and  his  daughter  Anne,  who  both  joined  the  prince.  When 
intelligence  of  this  reached  the  king,  the  unfortunate  sove- 
reign hurst  into  tears.  "  God  help  me,"  cried  he,  in  the 
«^xlremity  of  his  agony,  **  my  own  children  have  forsaken 
ine  !"  Ilis  last  acts  of  authority  were  to  issue  writs  for  u 
jiew  parliament,  and  to  send  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
<Todolphin,  as  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  even  hearkened  to  imprudent  counsel,  by 
which  he  was  prompted  to  desert  the  throne.  Alarmed 
)\v  the  general  disaflcction,  and  impelled  by  his  own  fears 
a  ad  those  of  others,  James  precipitately  embraced  the  re- 
solution of  escaping  into  France  ;  and,  having  previously 
sent  ofi*  the  queen  and  the  infant  prince,  he  himself  dis- 
■ippeareil  in  the  night-time,  and  hastened  to  embark  ainl 
follow  them. 

Ry  this  rash  acf,  the  reins  of  the  government  wen* 
tlirown  u]>,  and  the  populace  became  masters  ;  and  rising 
"1  a  tumultuous  manner,  they  destroyed  the  mass-honsep, 
and  rifled  the  places  in  which  the  catholics  had  lodged 
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their  most  valuable  effects.  Jeffericsf^tlie  chancellor,  who 
had  disguised  himself,  was  discovered,  and  treated  with 
the  greatest  severity,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died 
soon  after.  Fevcrsham  no  sooner  heard  of  the  king's 
flight,  than  he  disbanded  his  troops,  without  either  disarm- 
ing or  paying  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  James  had  been  seized  at 
Feversham,  and  obliged  to  return  to  London,  where  the 
populace,  moved  by  compassion,  or  actuated  by  loyalty, 
received  him  with  shouts  and  acclamations.  Durino:  his 
abode  at  Whitehall,  little  attention  was  paid  him ;  and  de- 
siring permission  to  retire  to  Rochester,  a  town  near  the 
sea  coast,  his  request  was  immediately  granted.  He  pri- 
vately embarked  on  board  a  frigate  which  waited  for  him, 
and  arrived  safely  at  Ambletouse,  in  Picardy,  whence  he 
hastened  to  St.  Germain's.  Louis  received  him  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  respect,  a  circumstance  more  ho- 
nourable to  him  than  his  most  splendid  victories. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  James  ;  a  prince  who  possess- 
ed many  of  the  qualities  which  form  a  good  citizen,  but 
whose  bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles  rendered  him  odious 
as  a  king.  In  domestic  life,  his  conduct  was  irreproach- 
able ;  and  even  while  he  was  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the 
advancement  of  popery,  his  frugality  of  the  public  money 
was  remarkable,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  national  honour 
commendable ;  but  his  invasion  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  tarnished  every  other  virtue,  and  his  disre- 
gard to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  his  country  could 
not  be  compensated  by  any  other  qualities.  In  principle, 
he  was  a  despot  and  a  bigot ;  and  his  abdication  of  the 
throne,  and  consequent  exclusion,  have  proved  the  happi- 
ness of  this  kingdom. 

Thus  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  little  effusion  of  blood, 
effected  the  deliverance  of  England,  and  dethroned  a  king 
possessed  of  a  formidable  navy  and  a  numerous  army. 
Still  a  more  difficult  task  remained,  to  obtain  for  himself 
that  crown  which  had  fallen  from  the  head  of  his  father 
in-law.     To  claim  it  by  right  of  conquest  would  have  been 
destructive  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  he  professed 
to  establish ;  and  he  wisely  resolved  to  leave  the  settle- 
ment of  this  important  affair  to  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  nation. 
In  the  convention  which  was  assembled,  it  was  evident 
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thiit  tlic  whig  party  chiefly  prevailed ;  and  the  com'" 
^J.^Jt  nioiis   s'Mil   lip  n  vote  to   the  peers,   "that  king 

Janii>s  II.  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  con 
gtitutHMi  of  ihc  klni^doni,  by  breukiugthe  original  contract 
lH*t\vrcn  tlic,  king  and  the  people  ;  and  having,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  jcsnith  and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fun- 
daniiMital  hnvs,  and  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom, 
has  ahdiratcd  the  govcrnnirnt,  and  that  the  throne  is  there- 
by vacant."  Tliis  vote,  when  carried  to  the  lippcr  house, 
met  with  pcviii  oppo.sition  ;  and  the  last  clause,  which  de- 
chirc'd  the  thrunc  vacant,  was  omitted ;  but  the  commons 
still  insisted  (in  tlirir  original  vote,  and  some  peers  desert- 
ing to  the  whig  interest,  the  whole  was  passed,  and  i%- 
ccivcd  the  sanction  of  both  houses. 

During  these  debates,  the  prince  had  maintained  a  re- 
sprotfnl  isilence ;  but,  ut  I(?ngth,  he  expressed  hia  senti- 
ments un  the  prrsent  situation  of  affairs.  lie  observed, 
that  some  insi.^ted  on  appointing  a  regent,  and  that  others 
were  desirous  of  licstowing  the  crown  on  the  princess  Mary 
alone ;  that  though  he  pretended  not  to  interfere  in  their 
deliberation,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inform 
thcni,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  be  the  regent,  nor 
would  he  accept  a  crown  which  depended  on  the  life  or 
will  of  another;  and,  therefore,  if  they  were  inchned  to 
eitlier  ortlie^o  two  j)lans  of  settlement,  it  would  be  wholly 
out  of  Ills  power  to  give  them  any  further  assistance. 

The  princess  seconded  the  views  of  her  husband,  and 
tlic  princess  Anne  agreeing  to  be  postponed  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown,  facilitated  the  public  settlement. 
The  ]>rincipal  parties  being  thus  agreed,  the  convention 
passed  a  bill,  settling  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange,  the  sole  administration  to  remain  in  the  prince; 
the  princess  Anne  to  succeed  after  the  death  of  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  ;  and  her  issue  after  those  of  the 
princess,  but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife. 
To  this  settlement  the  convention  annexed  a  declaration 
of  rights,  in  which  the  powers  of  royal  prerogative  were 
more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more  exactly  defined, 
than  at  any  former  period. 

Soon  after,  similar  resolutions  having  been  passed  by 
the  Scottish  convention,  WiUiam  and  Mary  were  proclaim- 
ed in  both  kingdoms. 
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CHAP.   XVIII. 

The  reign  of  WiUiam  and  Mary, 

Ths  revolution,  as  it  is  called,  formed  a  new  epoch  in 
the  constitution,  which  now  assumed  a  different  aspect ; 
and,  it  maybe  affirmed,  without  any  danger  of  ex- 
aggeration, that,  since  that  period,  the  British  have  ik^ 
enjoyed  a  system  of  government  the  most  perfect 
and  the  most  free  that  was  ever  established  in  the  world. 

While,  however,  William  and  Mary  were  thus  peacea- 
Wy  established  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene  presented  itseU  in  Ireland.  The  catholics 
in  that  country  saw  with  reluctance  the  events  which  had 
taken  place,  and  testified  their  adherence  to  James. 

The  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  the  lord  deputy,  disguised  his 
sentiments,  and  amused  WiUiam  with  false  hopes  of  sub- 
mission, till  James  should  be  able  to  supply  him  with  re- 
inforcements from  France,  which  he  earnestly  solicited  by 
jprivate  messages. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  whigs,  who  were  the  prevailing 
party  in  the  state,  determined  that  the  revenue  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king's  household,  and  the  support  of 
nis  dignity,  should  be  granted  from  one  year  to  another 
only,  in  order  that  William,  finding  himself  constantly  de- 
pendant on  parliament,  might  endeavour  to  merit  a  re- 
newal of  the  grant  by  a  just  and  popular  government. 
The  king,  however,  was  disgusted  with  these  restraints, 
which  he  considered  as  marks  of  distrust ;  and  the  tories 
seized  this  occasion  to  foment  his  jealousy  against  their 
adversaries.     William  recommended  to  parliament  a  bill 
of  indemnity,  as  the  most  effectaal  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  all  controversies  and  distinctions  ;  but  this  was  de- 
feated for  some  time  by  the  address  of  the  wliigs,  who 
were  sensible  that  the  bill  would  open  a  way  to  the  prefer- 
ment of  the  tories.     The  two  parties,  however,  were  now 
jto  equally  balanced  in  parliament,  that  the  bill  for  restoring 
corporations  to  their  ancient  rights  passed  by  one  vote  only, 
with  the  rejection  of  two  clauses  against  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  surrender  of  charters. 

The  king  found  himself  so  perplexed  between  two  fac- 
tions, which  he  equally  feared,  that  he  had  resolved  to 
leave  the  government  in  the  queea*s  hands,  and  retire  into 
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IloUatid ;  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  this  purpose  bj  the 
inaniiiis  of  ruenuurihuii  and  other  noblemen  whom  be 
rop.siiltcd,  and  fiudinir  the  tories  more  compliant,  he  be- 
:;u!k  to  gratify  th<-ni  ut  tlic  expense  of  the  whigs.  The  lat- 
wv  wiTc  foiled  or  out-voted  in  several  favourite  schemes ; 
;uid  the  f>arl  uf  Shrewsbury  resented  this  so  highly,  that  he 
J;  ^;;incd  his  ollico  of  secretary  of  state. 

William  luiviug  wholly  given  himself  up  to  the  politics 
of  the  toriea,  was  soon  gratified  with  the  hereditary  excise 
during  life,  and  the  customs  for  four  years.  The  bill  of 
i:*(]eninity,  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  king,  was 
ul.^o  ]Kissed,  with  t)ie  exception  of  thirty  persons. 

At  this  period,  the  great  scheme  which  William  had 
projected,  of  a  confederacy  agaiust  France,  began  to  take 
t.'tTeet.  The  emperor  negotiated  an  alliance,  offensive  and 
d\  frnsivc,  with  the  States  General ;  and  Spain  and  Eng- 
I.iiul  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty.  William,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  this  confederacy,  found  no  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  English  to  undertake  a  war  against  their 
ancient  rivals ;  and  the  commons  unanimously  resolved, 
th.it  in  case  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities with  France,  they  would  enable  him  to  carry  on  the 
vvar  with  vigour.  This  was  very  agreeable  to  the  king ; 
iiiid  war  was  immediately  declared  against  the  French 
n;  inarch. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  had  long  rendered  himself  the  terror 
RiiJ  the  scourge  of  Euro])c,  was  not  lUjected  by  this  con- 
federacy against  him.  lie  supplied  James  with  a  consi- 
derable fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  ex-prince, 
with  about  twelve  hundred  British  subjects,  and  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  French  officers,  landed  at  Kin- 
sdc,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1689.  The  earl  of  Tyrconnel 
had  assembled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  eight 
thousand  horse,  for  the  service  of  his  master ;  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  except  the  city  of  Londonderry,  recelTed 
Jo.mes  with  submission. 

Finding  his  affairs  in  Ireland  in  a  desperate  state,  and 

that  he  had  been  deceived  by  those  in  whom  he  had  con- 

fkicd,  William  determined  to  pass  over  into  that  island  in 

person.     A  general  engagement  took  place  on  the  banks 

of  the  Boyne,  in  which  the  Irish  were  entirely  de- 

1090  ^*^^^^^ »  *^"'^  James  retired  to  Dublin,  whence  he  fled 

a  second  time  into  France ;  but  the  ho|>cs  and  the 

spirits  of  his  party  wcr\?  not  yet  van(|uished. 


**' 


Quaes  Margaret  anil  the  Robber. 


Judge  .hjfcrm  seized  by  tht  PlnpU- 
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A  French  fleet  bein^  discovered  off  Plymouth,  the  earl 
0f  Torrington,thc£nghsh  admiral,  reinforced  with  a  Dutch 
squadron,  put  to  sea,  in  order  to  intercept  the  enemy,  if  an 
attemyt  should  be  made  to  sail  up  the  channel.  After  the 
Kostile  fleets  had  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  five 
.days,  lord  Torriiigton  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  off  Blea- 
chey  Head ;  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  own  ships, 
and  of  six  vessels  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  A  camp  was 
immediately  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torbay,  where 
the  French  seemed  to  threaten  a  descent ;  but  their  fleet, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  small  village  of  Teignmouth,  and 
burning  a  few  coasting  vessels,  returned  to  Brest. 

The  news  of  the  victory  obtained  by  the  French  fleet 
eflaced  all  thoughts  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Irish, 
and  an  offer  of  indemnity  from  William,  to  those  who 
would  lay  down  their  arms,  produced  little  effect.  This, 
however,  only  increased  the  misery  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, which  suffered  from  both  parties ;  but,  at  length,  the 
French  forces  embarked  for  their  own  country:  and  Wil- 
liam, having  constituted  the,lord  Sydney  and  Thomas  Co- 
ningsby  lord-justices  of  Ireland,  and  left  the  command  of 
the  army  with  count  de  Solmes  and  baron  de  Ginkle,  re- 
turned to  England  with  prince  George  of  Denmark. 

Next  year  the  Irish  rebels  were  entirely  reduced,  and  a 
capitulation  was  executed,  extending  to  all  the  places  in 
that  kingdom  which  had  not  y.et  submitted.     By  it,  the 
catholics  were  restored  to  the  same  rights  and  pri- 
vileges as  they  had  enjoyed  under  Charles  II. ;  and  |/>q| 
twelve  thousand  of  the  determined  adherents  of 
James  were  allowed  to  transport  themselves  to  France. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  being  thus  effected,  the  French  - 
king  resolved  to  invade  England  during  the  absence  of 
William,  who  had  sailed  for  Holland,  in  order  to  pipmote 
the  measures  of  the  grand  confedoracy.  Louis  teenied 
warmly  engaged  in  the  interest  of  James ;  and  the  Jaco- 
bites* in  England  were  assured,  that  their  lawful  sovereign 
would  revisit  his  British  dominions  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men. 

Accordingly,  a  considerable  body  of  French  forces,  and 

*  A  term  given  to  t^ie  p9.rtifians  of  J&mef,  or  the  adherenti)  of  t)i« 
CI -family. 

3» 


Ibgitifie  Irish  and  Scots,  sssemWad  betwovi  CShcr- 
boui^  and  La  Hogue,  commanded  faj  James  in  pevaoii  ^ 
while  a  French  fleet,  of  sixty-three  ships  of  the  line«  wnder 
admiral  Tounrilley  was  appointed  to  oonroj  the  oo«^w. 
Admiral  Russely  with  a  fleet  of  ninety-nine  ships  hf  the* 
ItnCy  English  and  Dutch,  besides  frigates  and  fire-sype, 
set  sail  for  the  coast  of  France.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1002,  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  La  Uogoe ;  and  after  a 
Moody  contest  of  nearly  twelve  hours,  victory  declared  in 
hBfOur  of  the  En^ish.  The  French  lost  fifteen  ships  of 
the  line ;  and  this  defeat  reduced  James  to  the  greateit 
despondence,  and  overwhelmed  his  friends  in  England 
with  despair. 

The  war,  however,  was  continued  on  the  continent  for 

some  years,  with  various  success ;  but  at  last  it  was  ter- 

minated  by  the  treaty  of  Rhyswick,  with  no  advan- 

16I&7  ^^^  ^^  England  beyond  honour  and  independence, 

and  with  the  burden  of  a  national  debt  which  has 

since  increased  to  an  enormous  amount. 

The  terrors  of  a  standing  army  produced  a  general  fer- 
ment in  tlie  nation ;  and  the  king  was  extremely  mortified, 
when  the  commons  voted,  tliat  the  number  of  standing 
forces  should  be  reduced  to  ten  thousand.  The  earl  of 
Sunderland,  who  had  advised  the  unpopular  measure  of  a 
standing  army,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  commons, 
resigned  his  office.* 

William  at  this  time  revolved  in  his  mind  the  settling  of 
^e  succession  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  wliicb  would  shortly 
be  vacated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IL;  and  he,  therefore, 
directed  that  sixteen  thousand  men  should  be  retained  in 
the  service.  ,  When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  commons 
were  so  irritated  at  the  king's  presuming  to  maintain  a 
greater  numbier  of  troops  than  their  predecessors  had  voted, 
that  they  passed  a  resolution  that  the  army  in  England 
and^  Wales  should  be  disbanded  by  a  fixed  day,  with  tlie 
eJ^ption  of  seven  thousand  men,  who  were  judged  su^- 
cient  for  guards  and  garrisoni^. 

William  was  highly  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  miv 
nisters  and  the  parliament;  but  when  the  bill  was  ready 
for  the  royal  assent,  he  went  to  th^  house  of  peers,  and 
having  seut  for  the  commons,  he  told  them,  that  though  he 
itonsidered  him^lf  unkindly  treated,  in  being  deprived  of 
his  Dutch  guards,  yet  as  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the 
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nation,  than  a  distrust  between  him  and  the  parliament,  he 
had  come  to  pass  the  bill,  according  to  their  desire. 

The  opening  of  a  new  parliament  promised  more  cordi- 
ality, and  the  commons  in  an  address  desired  his  majesty 
to  enter  into  such  negociations  with  the  States-Ge- 
neral and  other  potentates,  as  might  most  effectu-  -t'-^^ 
ally  conduce  to  the  mutual  safety  of  Great  Britain     '• 
and  the  United  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  Europe.     They  also  settled  the  succession,  in 
ease  the  princess  Anne  should  die  without  issue,  on  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs,  being  protestants. 

The  treaty  of  partition,  however,  into  which  William 
had  entered  with  the  court  of  France,  for  the  division  of 
the  Spanish  dominions  on  the  death  of  the  reigning  sove-  - 
reign,  gave  great  offence.  Among  the  competitors  for  tha^ 
crown,  the  dauphin,  who  had  married  the  king  of  Spain's 
daughter,  was  to  be  allowed  to  possess  the  greatest  part  of 
Italy ;  and  other  allotm'ents  were  made,  which  tended  to  . 
lessen  the  danger  of  one  person  succeeding  to  too  exten- 
sive dominions.  In  order  to  frustrate  the  objects  of  the 
confederacy,  the  king  of  Spain  by  will  nominated  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  second  sonT)f  the  dauphin,  heir  to  all  his  domi- 
nions ;  by  which  means  he  detached  the  French  monarch 
from  the  union  he  had  formed. 

The  parliament,  in  order  to  evince  their  resentment  at 
the  clandestine  treaty  of  paitition,  ordered  an  impeachment 
of  lord  Soraers,  the  earl  of  Orford,  and  the  earl  of  Ilahfax, 
but  the  commons  not  appearing  to  prosecute,  the  three 
lords  were  acquitted ;  and  William,  encouraged  by  a  peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Kent,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
people,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  emperor  and  the 
States-General,  the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the  re- 
covery of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  for  Hol- 
land, and  of  Milan  for  the  emperor. 

King  James  expired  at  St.  Germain's,  and  was  interred, 
at  his  own  request,  in  tlie  church  of  the  English  Benedic- 
tines, in  Paris,  without  any  funeral  solemnity.  Before  his 
ueath  he  was  visited  by  the  French  monarch,  who  declared 
that  he  would  acknowledge  his  son  as  king  of  England. 
Accordingly,  when  James  died,  the  pretended  prince  of 
Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of  England,  and  treated  as 
such  at  the  court  of  Versailles. 

In  his  speech  to  the  parliament,  William  enlarged  on 
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this  iDdigmtjr  oflbred  to  the  natkia  ^  tiie  Freneh  kin^  ; 
and  ezplaiiied  the  dangen  to  wfaieh  EDgland  was  exposed 
bj  that  monarch  plaeing  hia  gnndtoa  on  H^  throne  of 
Spain.     In  an  address  to  his  majesty,  the  commons  voted 
that  no  peace  should  be  condud^  with  France,  tiU  repa* 
ration  should  be  made  to  the  king  and  nation,  for  owning 
and  declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wal^,  king  c^Eng-. 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.    Thej  also  voted  a  large  sup-' 
ply ;  and  they  agreed  thfU  the  proportion  of  the  land  for- 
ces, to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  allies,  should  be  forty 
thousand  men,  and  that  forty  thousand  seamen  should  be 
employed  for  Uie  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  health  of  William  had  been,  declining  for  some 
time ;  but  he  endeavoured  to  6onceal  the  inroads  which  he 
felt  were  making  in  his  constitution,  in  order  that  the  al- 
lies might  not  Iins  discouraged  from  engaging  in  a  confe- 
deracy of  which  he  was  considered  the  chief. .  In  riding  to 
Hampton  Court  from  Kensington,  his  collar-bone  was 
broken  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  this  hasten- 
^1^  ed  his  dissolution.     He  expired  on*,  the  eighth  day 
of  March,  of  a  fever  and  asthma,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  his  reign.   His  amiable  consort,  Maiy,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  small-pox  a  few  years  before. 

William  III.  was  in  his  person  small  and  slender.  He 
h&J  an  aquiline  nose,  a  large  forehead,  and  a  grave  as- 
pect. His  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  judgment 
sound ;  but  in  Lis  manners  be  was  distant,  and  better  quali- 
fied to  gain  respect  than  love.  He  was  religious,  tempe- 
rate, just,  and  sincere.  England,  in  some  respects,  gained 
very  much"by  the  revolution,  while  in  others,  it  wai^  a  se-^ 
vere  sufferer.  The  system  of  borrowing  money  on  remote 
funds,  which  began  in  this  reign,  has  been  attended  wltli 
the  most  pernicious  consequences ;  and  a  standing  army, 
which  was  first  sanctioned  by  pariiament  in  the  time  of 
William,  now  seems  interwoven  with  the  constitution ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  noble  stand  which  William 
made  for  the  freedom  of  Europe,  against  the  ambitious 
projects  and  dangerous  influence  of  France,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, that  he  possessed  qualities  of  the  first  ord^, 
which  entitle  him  to  the  applause  and  respect  of  mankind. 

In  1^4,  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  salt  and  stantp* 
offices*  were  established.  - 
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CHAP.  XIX 

Tht  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 

Anne,  princess  of  Denmark,  the  eldest  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  James  the  Second,  ascended*  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Williani,  with  the  general  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.     She  was  now  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  \'<j^^ 
of  her  age,  and  by  her  husband,  George,  prince  of 
Denmark,  had  a  numerous  offspring,  all  of  which  died  in 
inC-iucy,  except  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  after  giving 
promises  of  future  worth,  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fe- 
ver, which  put  an  end  to  his  existence  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  his  age. 

Anne  had  received  great  mortifications  in  the  late  reign; 
hut  she  conducted  herself  with  so  much  discretion,  that 
little  or  no  pretence  for  censure  or  resentment  could  be 
alleged.  The  facility  of  her  disposition,  however,  render- 
ed her  the  dupe  of  interested  and  artful  dependents ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  this  that  a  serious  misunderstanding  had 
tak(^n  place  between  her  and  the  late  king  and  queen, 
which  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  Anne  had 
been  tauifht  to  consider  the  tories  as'friends  of  the  monar- 
chy,  and  the  true  sons  of  the  church  ;  and  they  had  al- 
ways professed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  her  person  and 
interest. 

The  death  of  William  excited  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion throughout  Holland  ;  but  the  anxiety  of  the  States- 
Go  norul  was  relieved,  by  the  arrival  of  tlie  earl  of  Moii- 
horough,  who  assured  them  that  her  majesty  would  ad- 
here to  all  the  stipulations  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  late  king. 

Ill  her  first  speech  to  parliament,  Anne  made  the  most 
conciliatory  declaration  of  her  views  and  principles  ;  and 
in  retarn,  they  settled  on  her,  during  life,  the  same  reve- 
nue as  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  late  king.  When  the  bill 
received  the  royal  assent,.the  queen  assured  them,  that  one 
hu!iJred  thousand  pounds  of  this  revenue  should  be  ap<» 
plied  to  the  public  service  of  the  year. 

When  the  subject  of  the  intended  war  was  debated  ia 

the  queen*s  privy-council,  the  earl  of  Rochester,  maternal 

tincle  to  the  queen,  proposed  that  the  English  should  act 

only  as  auxiliaries,  and  t^at  the  chief  barden  of  die  war 
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should  be  borne  by  the  continental  allies,  who  had  most 
to  fear  from  the  power  of  France ;  but  the  eaii  of  Marl- 
borough observed,  that  France  could  never  be,  reduced 
within  due  limits,  unless  the  English .  entered  as  princi- 
pals ill  the  quarrel.  The  opinion  of  Marlborough  prerail- 
ed  ;  anil  he  was  also  appointed  captain-general  of  all  her 
maje£t}'*t}  forces,  to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  the 
troops  of  the  allies. 

The  Dutch  too,  to  whom  the  earl  had  been  sent  ambas- 
sador-extraordinary, gave  him  the  same  appointment  over 
their  forces ;  and  tlie  allies  having  promised  to  furnish 
their  quotas  of  troops,  every  thing  was  concerted  for  com- 
mencing the  war,  the  avowed  object  of  which,  as  far  as 
concerned  England,  was  to  put  the  house  of  Austria  in 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  to  procure  a  barrier 
for  tlie  Dutch  in  the  Netherlands. 

Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  took 
the  field  in  the  month  of  July,  and  obliged  the  dnke  of 
Burgundy,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  to  retire 
before   tlie    allied  troops,   and  to  leave    Spanish 
1702  ^*i^^^^''1ai*^   exposed.      The  town  and  castle  of 
Werk  surrendered  ;  Venlo  capitulated ;  and  Rure- 
mondc  was  reduced  after  an  obstinate  defence.    BoufSers, 
whom  Burgundy  had  left  in  the  command,  confounded  at 
the  rapidity  of  Marlborough's  success,  retired  towards 
Liege  ;  but,  at  the  approach  of  the  confederates,  he  direct- 
ed his  march  towards  Brabant ;  and  Marlborough  took 
that  city  by  assault,  in  which  the  allies  found  considerable 
public  booty. 

Meanwliile,  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Hol- 
land, under  the  command  of  sir  George  Rooke,  after  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Cadiz,  captured  the  Spanish  ^- 
leons  at  Vigo,  with  riches  to  the  amount  of  seven  million 
pieces  of  eight. 

Marlborough,  who  anived  in  England  about  the  latter 
end  of  November,  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  his  great  and  signal  services,  which  were  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  queen,  that  she  created  him  a  dnke,  and 
complimented  him  with  a  grant  of  five  thousand  potinds 
per  annum  out  of  the  post-ofHce.  About  the  same  time, 
the  parliament  settled  the  yearly  sum  of  one  hundrecl 
thousand  pounds  on  George,  prince  of  Denmark,  the 
^X^ieen's  consort,  in  case  he  should  survive  her. 
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In  the  next  campaign,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  being 
unable  to  provoke  marshal  Villeroy  to  hazard  a  battle,  was 
obliged  'to  content  himself  with  the  capture  of 
Bonne,  Huy,  Limburgh,  and  Gueldres.    The  duke  ,  iJSj 
was  restricted  in  his  enterprises  by  the  deputies  of 
the  States-General,  who  began  to  be  influenced  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Louvestein  faction. 

In  the  beginning  of  next  year,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
assembled  his  army  at  Maestricht ;  and  having  concerted 
the  plan  of  operations  with  the  States,  he  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.     After  effecting  a  junction  ^j^^l 
with  prince  Eugene  and  the  imperialists,  the  allied 
army,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  attacked  the  Bavarians 
in  their  intrcnchments  at  Donavert ;  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  enemy,  who 
left  six  thousand  men  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  marshal  Tal 
lard,  crossed  the  Danube.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene  found  the  enemy  advantageously  posted 
upon  a  hill  near  Hochstadt,  their  right  being  covered  by 
the  Danube  and  the  village  of  Blenheim,  their  left  by  the 
village  of  Lutzingem,  and  their  front  by  a  rivulet,  the 
banks  of  which  were  steep,  and  the  bottom  marshy.  No^ 
withstanding  these  difficulties,  the  generals  resolved  to  at- 
tack the  French  and  Bavarians,  whose  army  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  men.  Marshal  Tallard  commanded  on  the 
right,  and  threw  twenty-seven  battalions,  with  twelve 
squadrons,  into  the  village  of  Blenheim,  where  he  sup- 
posed the  allies  would  make  their  chief  effort ;  their  left 
was  conducted  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Mar- 
tin, a  French  general  of  exj>erience. 

Tiie  duke  of  Marlborough,  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
.judicibus  arrangement  of  his  opponent,  ordered  the  villa- 
;res  to  be  attacked  by  bis  infantry,  and  with  his  horse  in 
person  fell  on  the  French  cavalry,  commanded  by  marshal 
Tallard.  After  several  charges,  the  French  horse  were 
totally  subdued,  and  driven  into  the  Danube,  where  motit 
of  them  perished ;  and  ten  battalions  of  foot  were  at  tlui 
same  time  charged  on  all  sides,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Tiie 
elector  of  Bavaria  made  a  resolute  defence  against  prince 
Eusfene,  but,  at  length,  was  obliged-  to  give  way.  Tba 
confederates  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  saiTomidid 
the  village  of  Blenheiia ;  and  the  twenty-seren  batti^lii^ 
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and  twelve  •quodrons,  detpftirinff  of  forcing  Aifar  M/ 
thnragh  the  allies,  -surrendered  Uiemselyes  priaonen  of 
war,  %  . 

Nerer  was  a  victoiy  more  complete.  Ten  thoosand 
French  and  Bavarians  were  left  dead  on  the  fieldbl^  hat- 
tie  ;  the  greater  part  of  thirty  squadrons  of  horse  itemhed 
in  the  Danube  ;  and  thirteen  thousand  were  made  piieon- 
ers  ;  and  the  encmj  lost  their  camp  equipage,'  ^^Miggage, 
and  artillery.  Marshal  ToUard  was  taken  prisoner*  ^The 
allies  concluded  the  campaign,  with  the  capture  of  Laor^ 
dau  and  Trierbach. 

Sir  George  Rooke,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  squadron 
to  Barcelona,  made  a  sudden  and  successful  attack  on 
Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  that  important  fortress, 
which  has  ever  since  belonged  to  England. 

in  tlie  campaign  of  1705,  the  object  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  to  penetrate  to  France  by  the  Moselle  ;  but 
Ills  operations  were  ill-seconded  by  prince  Louis  of  Ba- 
den, who  was  suspected  of  treachery,  or  who  was  actua- 
ted by  envy  of  the  duke^s  military  reputation.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  invested  and  took  Huy,  and  besie- 
ged Liege ;  but  Marlborough,  returning  into  the  Nether- 
kinds,  retook  Huy,  and  obliged  the  French  to  abandon 
their  enterprise  against  Liege.  The  English  general,  in- 
flamed with  a  desire  of  achieving  some  action  of  impor- 
tance, attacked  the  enemy  in  their  lines,  defeated  the  Ba- 
varian cavalry  with  great  slaughter,  and  obliged  the  infant- 
ry also  to  give  way. 

Meanwhile,  an  English  fleet,  with  Ave  thousand  troops 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  being  joined  by  a  Dutch  squadron  at 
Lisbon,  and  re-enforced  by  a  body  of  horse  from  the  earl 
of  Galway's  army  in  Portugal,  having  taken  the  archduke 
Charles  on  board,  directed  its  course  to  Catalonia.  The 
troops  were  disembarked  at  Barcelona,  and  Charles  land- 
ed amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  countless  multitude,  who 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  exclaiming,  '^  Long  live  the 
king !"  Barcelona  was  compelled  to  capitulate ;  and  the 
wliole  province  of  Catalonia  declared  for  Charles,  who 
now  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  and  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  the  heart  of  that  country. 

Villeroy  having  received  orders  to  act  on  the  offenslTe, 
jMuised  the  Doyle,  advanced  to  Tirlemout,  and  from  thenoe 
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to  Ramilics,  where  he  met  the  united  army  of  the 
allies.     Both  sides  prepared  for  battle.     The  duke  ^1^ 
of  Marlborough  ordered  lieutenant-general  Sclifiltz, 
with  twelve  battalions,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
attack  the  village  of  Ramilies,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
with  artillery. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  speedily  driven  from 
the  field ;  and  the  confederates  obtained  a /complete  victo- 
ry. About  eight  thousand  French  and  Bavarians  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  allies  captured  the  enemy'i 
baggage  and  artillery,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  co- 
lours or  standards,  six  hundred  officers,  and  six  thousand 
private  soldiers. 

The  entire  conquest  of  Brabant,  and  almost  all  Spanisli 
Flanders,  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies. Louvaine,  Meclilin,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and 
Bruges,  submitted  without  resistarn^e ;  Ostend  was  obliged 
to  capitulate ;  and  the  captures  of  Menin,  Dendermonde, 
and  Aeth,  speedily  followed. 

In  Spain,  the  French  were  also  unsuccessful :  and  king 
Philip  was  obliged  to  raise  the  seige  of  Barcelona.  The 
earl  of  Galway  advanced  into  Estremadura,  took  Alcan- 
tara, and  marched  to  Madrid,  which  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese entered  without  resistance. 

In  Italy,  the  French  were  defeated  by  prince  Eugene 
at  Turin,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  in  tri- 
umph. The  duke  of  Orleans  retreated  into  Dauphine ; 
while  the  French  garrisons  were  expelled  from  every  place 
they  occupied  in  Piedmont  and  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  Cremona,  Valenza,  and  the  castle  of  Milan,  which  were 
blockaded  by  the  confederates. 

In  return  for  the  great  services  which  he  had  rendered 
his  country,  tlie  commons,  in  an  address,  besought  her  ma- 
jesty to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  memory  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  noble  actions  might  be  perpetuated. 
The  queen  informed  them  by  a  message,  that  she  intended 
to  grant  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs,  the  interest  of  the  crown 
in  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  the  hundred 
of  Wooten  ;  and  she  desired  the  assistance  of  the  boase, 
iu  clearing  from  incumbrance  the  lieutenancy  and  ranger- 
ship  of  the  park,  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  numer 
and  hundred,  which  had  already  been  alienated  .Ibr  tiro . 
lires.    Accordingly,  a  bill  was  brought  in  and 
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abling  the  qaeen  to  bestow  the  aforesaid  honour  aad  aaa** 
nor  oil  the^diike  of  Marlborough  and  hit'h^rs ;  and  her 
majesty  was  desired  to  adTance  the  money  for  clearing  the 

ily  complied  willi  this 


inoumbmnccs.  The  queen  not  only  complied  wk^ 
address,  but  likewise  ordered  the  comptroller  of  h«f  ^Mnrks 
to  build  on  Woodstock-park,  the  ma<rnificent  palace  or 
castle  of  Blenheim,  as  a  monument  of  the  signal  victOErr 
obtained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  near  the  village  oi 
that  name. 

Previously  to  this,  the  queen,  with  the  concurrence  of 
parliament,  had  alienated  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
which  arose  from  the  first-fruits  and  tentlis  paid  by  the 
clcr^',  and  vested  it  in  trustees  for  the  augmentation  of 
fimall  livings.  At  the  same  time,  the  statute  of  mortmain 
was  repealed,  so  far  as  to  allow  all  persons  to  bestow  by 
will,  or  grant  by  deed,  what  they  should  think  fit  for,  the 
increase  of  benefices. 

The  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  which  was 
effected  about  this  time,  was  an  event  m«re  glorious  and 
lieneficial  than  the  most  splendid  success  of  the  British 
arms.     This  measure,  however,  imperiously  urged  by  wn- 
dom,  was  violently  opposed  by  popular  prejudice  in  Scot- 
land ;  but,  at  length,  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  under 
one  legislature,    and  one   government ;   and    the 
.1.^^  union,  though  unpromising  in  its  origin,  has  been 
productive  of  happiness  and   prosperity  to  both 
kingdoms. 

In  the  meantime,  Louis,  whose  pride  had  been  greatly 
humbled  by  the  victories  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  English,  offered  peace  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  That  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  should  be  given 
to  the  archduke ;  that  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  should 
be  allowed  to  the  Dutch ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should 
be  indemnified  for  the  ravages  committed  in  his  dominions. 
[n  return  for  these  concessions,  he  demanded  the  quiet 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  his 
grandson,  Philip  V.,  and  the  restitutioif  of  Bavaria  to  its 
native  prince. 

These  ofters,.  however,  were  rejected ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  this  time  so  high  m 
the  nation,  that  both  houses  of  pavliament  renewed  their 
thanks  to  him,  passed  a  bill  to  perpetuate  his  titles  in  the 
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female  as  well  as  the  male  line,  and  readily  voted  supplies 
for  prosecuting  the  war. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  his  grace^s  abilities  and  influ- 
ence, he  could  not  escape  the  envy  which  too  frequently 
attends  on  transcendant  talents  and  uninterrupted  success. 
Mrs.  Masbam,  a  distant  relation  of  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, who  had,  from  this  connexion,  obtained  the  of- 
fice of  woman  of  the  bed  chamber,  succeeded  to  that  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  her  sovereign,  which  the  duchess 
had  long  maintained.  This  favourite  was  more  obliging 
than  her  benefactress,  who  had  frequently  opposed  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  ;  and  in  political  intrigues,'  she  acted 
as  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Robert  Harley,  who  had  been  appointed 
secretary  of  state,  and  who  determined  to  destroy  the  cre- 
dit of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin. 
His  intention  was  to  unite  the  tories  under  his  owii  aus- 
pices, and  expel  the  whigs  from  the  administration ;  and, 
in  this  scheme,  he  was  assisted  by  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
wards lord  Bolingbroke,  a  man  of  elegant  taste  and  an  as- 
piring mind,  whose  talents,  however,  were  rather  specious 
than  profound,  and  whose  principles  were  loose  and  un- 
settled. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin, 
apprized  of  the  secret  intrigues  which  Mr.  Harley  carried 
on  with  Mrs.  Masham,  informed  the  queen  that  they  could 
serve  her  no  longer,  if  that  minister  were  continued  in  his 
office  of  secretary.  The  queen  endeavoured  to  appease 
their  resentment,  but  in  vain  ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
move Mr.  Harley  from  his  office ;  but  her  majesty  was  in- 
dignant at  the  conduct  of  the  duke  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
phin, from  whom  she  withdrew  her  confidence. 

At  this  period,  the  nation  was  idarmed  with  a  threatened 
invasion  from  France,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  or.tlie 
chevalier  St.  George,  as  he  was  called.  The  queen  com- 
municated to  the  commons  the  advice  which  she  had  re- 
ceived of  the  destination  of  the  French  armament ;  -  and 
both  houses  immediately  joined  in  a  loyal  and  aflfectionate 
address  on  this  occasion ;  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  80«* 
pended ;  the  pretender  and  his  adherents  were  proclaimed 
traitors  and  rebels ;  and  a  bill  was  passed,  diaobargiag the 
clans  of  Scotland,  Wftre  it  was  expected  the-ohevkfier 
would  land,  from  all  vassalage  to  those  ehkfii  ^Iia^IwsA&i. 
arm  a^nst  her  jnajeaty.  '  ** 
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PkeparatMNit  for  thif  ezpedUlien  w«n  mad*  •!  Bl^^ 
where  a  fleet  was  asaembled  under  count  FomliiBi  9mi  a 
'  bodj  of  land  forces  embarked ; '  and  tkaa  armameal,  aHer 
leaving  Ihinkirk,  directed  its  coone  for  Sood«ij[|^8ir 
George  Byng,  who  had  reoeiTed  adnee  of  ita^Hpim 
from  the  coast  of  France,  porsned  the  ooem j  with  IuBm^ 
lish  squadron  so  closelj,  that  both  fleets  anifed  ia  ms 
Frith  of  Forth  almost  at  the  same  tinae ;  when  the  Franch  ^ 
commander,  despairing  of  success,  and  unwilliBg  to  try  th» 
ilsue  of  a  battle,  took  advantage  of  a  land-breeie,  waSd 
sailed  awaj.    The  pretender  desired  to  be  set  on  shove 
at  Inyemess ;  but  this  being  found  irapracticaUfe,  the  ^e- 
valier  and  his  general  returned  to  Dunkirk. 

The  duke  of  Mariborough,  with  his  usual  suoocm,  de* 
feated  the  French  near  Oudtoarde.     In  diis  battle. 
17^  ^^^  French  had  about  three  thousand  men  killea 
in  the  field,  and  seven  thousand  taken  prisenera. 
After  obtaining  this  victory,  the  allies  invested  Idsle,  the 
strongest  place  in  Flanders,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Fraiieb 
barrier.     Prince  Eugene  commanded,  and  the  duke  of 
Mariborough  covered  and  sustained  the  siege.    The  gar- 
rison was  numerous,  and  was  commanded  by  a  marshal  of 
France ;  but  nothing  could  resist  bravery  and  skill  united. 
The  enemy  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  but  were  only  spectators  to  ita  fhlL 
The  duke  obliged  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  raise  the  si^e 
of  Brussels ;  and  re-took  Ghent  and  Bruges,  which  had 
been  lost  by  treacliery. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  October  of  this  year,  died 
Creorge,  prince  of  Denmark,  a  personage  who  possessed 
all  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  consort,  but  who  was  devmd 
of  great  talents  and  ambition.  At  his  death,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  created  lord  high-admiral,  the  earl  of 
Wharton  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  and 
lord  Somers  appointed  president  of  the  council.  Notwith* 
standing  the  advancement  of  these  whig  noblemen,  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  continued  to  decline  in  his  credit 
with  the  queen,  who  privately  consulted,  and  placed  her 
chief  confidence  in  Mr.  Harley,  though  the  latter  held  no- 
ostensible  situation  in  tlie  adminii^|^lon. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Savoy ,4l[n>>aki4ig  himself  maa* 
ter  of  the  important  fortresses  of  Exilles,  Ln  Perouse,  the 
valley  of  St.  Martin,  and  Fenestrells,  had  not  only  seco^ad 
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a  barrier  to  bis  own  frontiers,  but  opened  a  waj  into  tbe 
French  provinces  on  the  side  of  Daupbine ;  while  the  pos- 
fiessiou  of  Lisle  exposed  that  monarchy  on  the  side  of  the 
Netheijauds. 

During  this  campaign,  major-general  Stanhope,  with 
three  thousand  men,  having  landed  on  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, took  fort  St.  Philip  in  three  days ;  and  the  garrison 
of  fort  Fornelles  having  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
to  admiral  sir  John  Leake,  the  whole  island  submitted  to 
tlie  English  government. 

By  this  time  the  pride  of  Louis  was  humbled,  and  be 
once  more  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Dutch ;  but  the 
States  immediately  communicated  his  proposals  to  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  liondon ;  and  the  emperor  appoint- 
ed  prince  l^Iugcne  of  Savoy,  and  Great  Britain  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  as  the'ur  respective  plenipotentiaries.  The 
ulhes,  however,  rendered  insolent  by  conquest,  made  de- 
mands which  were  considered  extravagant  by  the  French 
monarch,  who,  gathering  resolution  from  despair,  publish- 
ed them  and  his  own  concessions ;  and  the  people,  ani- 
mated with  the  desire  of  defending  their  king  and  country, 
displayed  extraordinary  efforts  in  preparing  to  resist  the 
tremendous  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  allies,  on  their  side,  were  equally  active.  Marlbo- 
rough and  prince  Eugene  proceeded  to  Flanders ;  and  the 
allied  ai*my  assembled  on  the  plain  of  Lisle,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  Tourney  soon 
fell,  and  the  siege  of  Mons  was  formed*  The  French  ar- 
my, amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  were  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malpla-  ^jnA 
quet.  In  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  September,  the 
two  armies  arrayed  themselves  in  order  of  battle;  and, 
about  eight  oVlock  the  next  morning,  one  of  the  moat  fu- 
rious contests  that  had  taken  place  in  this  war  commenced. 
The  battle  was  maintained  with  the  most  determined  cou- 
rage on  both  sides.  The  French  fought  with  an  obstinacy 
bordering  on  despair,  till  seeing  their  lines  forced,  and 
their  general  dangerously  wounded,  they  rctrsated  in  good 
order,  and  took  post  between  Quesnoy  and  Valenciennes. 
The  field  of  battle  was  abandoned  to  the  confederates,  with 
:ibout  forty  colours  and  standards,  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  number  of  prisoners;  but  it  was  the  dearest 
victory  the  allies  had  ever  purchased*  About  twenty  thou* 
33 
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•and  of  their  best  troops  were  killed  in  the  engiimiienCy 
while  the  pncmy  did  not  lose  half  that  number.  The  bat- 
tle of  iMiilpIaqiiot,  howi^vcr,  was  followed  by  the  Burrender 
of  Mons  ;  and  this  achievement  tonninated  the  campaign. 
Home  attempts  at  negotiation  were  ttgain  made  bj  XjoaiB ; 
but  in  proportion  to  liii  concessions,  the  allies  rose  in  their 
demands. 

During  this  campaign,  the  military  operations  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  The  castle 
of  Alicant,  garrisoned  by  two  English  regiments,  had  been 
besieged  during  a  whole  winter.  At  length,  the  com- 
mander of  the  besieging  forces  ordered  the  rock  on  which 
the  castle  was  situated  to  be  undermined;  and  colonel 
Sy burgh,  the  governor,  was  informed,  that  it  was  intended 
to  spring  the  mine,  if  ho  did  not  surrender  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Syburgh,  however,  refused  to  comply ;  and  tlie 
rock  being  split  by  the  explosion,  the  colonel  and  several 
officers  were  swallowed  up  in  the  opening,  which  imme- 
diately closed  upon  them  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  terri- 
ble accident,  the  garrison  persisted  in  its  defence,  till  the 
arrival  of  general  Stanhope,  who  procured  an  honourable 
capitulation. 

Henry  Sachevcrell,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  but 
of  a  busy  and  meddling  disposition,  in  a  sermon  preached 
at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  fifth  day  of  November,  took  occasion 
to  invei^^h  with  bitterness  against  the  ministry,  the  dissent- 
ers, and  the  low  church ;  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  and  declaring  religion  to  be  in  danger,  exhorted 
the  people  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  church.  This  ser- 
mon being  printed,  was  speedily  dispersed  over  the  king- 
dom ;  and  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of  the  late  archbishop  of  York, 
complained  of  it  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  consequence 
of  which  Sachevcrell  was  taken  into  custody  and  impeached. 

The  attention  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  on  this 
extraordinary  trial,  though  neither  the  man  nor  his  publi- 
cation deserved  any  other  than  silent  contempt.  The  trial 
oontinued  for  three  weeks ;  and  a  vast  multitude  attended 
Sachevcrell  every  day  to  and  from  Westminster-hall,  pray- 
ing for  his  deliverance  as  if  ho  had  been  a  martyr.  The 
queen^s  sedan  was  surrounded  by  tlie  populace,  who  ex- 
claimed, "  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the  church  ;  we 
liope  your  majesty  is  for  Sacheverell."  They  abused  and 
insulted  all  who  would  not  join  in  the  cry  of  '*  the  church 
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Wnd  Sacheverell ;"  destroyed  several  meeting-houses,  aDd 
laundered  the  dwellings  of  eminent  dissenters. 

Sacheverell  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  seventeen 
voices ;  he  wa^  prohibited  from  preaching  for  the  term  of 
three  years ;  and  his  sermon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the 
presence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  the  sheriffs  of  London,  be- 
fore whom  it  had  been  delivered.  The  lenity  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  a  dread  of  the 
popular  fury,  was  cel^rated  as  a  triumph  over  the  whigs. 

The  French  king,  sensible  that  the  misery  of  his  people 
daily  increased  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  again 
made  overtures  for  peace ;    but  finding  that  the  i^^tA 
allies  would  not  listen  to  reasonable  or  honourable 
terms,  and  hoping  that  the  approaching  cliange  in  tlie 
English  ministry  might  be  productive  of  advantage  to  him, 
he  resolved  to  await  the    events  of  another    campaign. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough,  however,  still  continued  his 
successes.     He  took  Douay,  Bcthuue,  Venant,  and  Aire, 
which  opened  a  free  passage  into  tha  heart  of  France. 
On  the  llhine,  the  campaign  produced  no  military  event ; 
41  nd  in  Spain,  both  parties  were  by  turns  conquerors  and 
conquered- 

In  England,  the  effects  of  those  intrigues  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  whig  ministers,  began  to  appear. 
The  trial  of  Sacheverell  had  excited  a  popular  spirit  of 
aversion  to  those  who  favoured  the  dissenters ;  and  the 
queen  expressed  her  attachment  to  the  tories,  by  mortify- 
ing the  duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  interest  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  dismission  of  his  own  son-in-law,  the 
earl  of  Sunderland,  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
Harley  became  sole  minister,  and  was  created  earl  of  Ox- 
ford and  Mortimer. 

Tlie  new  ministry,  however,  had  not  yet  determined  to 
supersede  Marlborough  in  the  command  of  the  army.     In 
tlie  next  campaign,  prince  Eugene  acted  in  Germany,  and 
the  duke  of  Marlborougli  was  again  opposed  by  marshal 
Villars,  who  had  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and 
which  he  encamped  in  a  strong  position  behind  |i^|| 
the  river  Sunset.     Villars  boasted  that  the  French 
lines  were  impregnable ;  but  the  duke'of  Marlborough  en- 
tered these  lines  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier ;  and 
he  afterwards  reduced  the  strong  town  of  Bouchain  in  t9ie 
vtry  sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  superior  to  hk 
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own,  uiiil  made  the  garrison,  consiating  of  six  thouaanJ 
iiitMi,  |»risoncTsof  will*. 

Tins  was  the  hist  lucinonible  miiitary  service  perfornacd 
hy  (lie  Juke  of  MarIL>orough.     The  iiriiu;!:U'r8  took  cyery 
i:rjtiiod  which  envy  and  niulicc  couhl  suggest,  to  cxaspc- 
r:itc  the  nation  against  the  duke,  who  had  supported  so 
r..»bly  the  glory  of  I'^nghmd,  humbled  the  pride  and  check- 
« •!  the  ainbiliun  of  rruncc,  secured  the  Uberty  of  Europe, 
iiiid,  as  it  were,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot  wheels. 
Of  iSlurlboruugh  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  Lo  never 
l:iid  siege  to  a  town  which  he  did  not  take,  or  fought  a 
h;:ttie  which  he  did  not  whi.     His  understanding  was  a.s 
injurious  to  France  as  his  military  abihties ;  and  he  wo^ 
«;>[ually  fanuHis  in  llu!  cabinet  as  in  the  field. 

rSucli,  however,  is  the  violent  conduct  of  faction,  that 
thio  eonsunnnate  general  and  statesman  was  ridiculed  in 
public  libels,  and  reviled  in  private  conversation.  He 
was  represented  as  guilty  of  fraud,  avarice,  and  extortion^ 
:i!id  traduced  as  the  meanest  of  mankind.  Even  his  cou- 
r-jge  was  called  in  question  ;  and  he  was  accused  of  inso- 
:e!:ee,  ambition,  and  misconduct.  When  his  enemies  had 
become  ministers,  the  same  parliament,  which  had  so  often 
■^L'tore  voted  him  thanks  for  the  great  and  important  ser- 
vicob  he  had  performed,  now  determined,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, that  some  of  his  practices  had  been  unwarrantable 
and  illegal ;  and  on  the  strength  of  these  resolutions,  ori- 
;£inating  solely  from  party  motives,  the  queen  dismissed 
!.i:a  from  all  his  employments,  and  the  command  was  gi- 
Yun  to  the  duke  i)f  Ormond. 

By  the  death  of  Josej)h,  emperor  of  Germany,  his  bro- 
tlier,  the  archduke  Charles,  became  possessed  of  all  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  empire ;  and  soon  after  being 
elected  emperor,  tlie  object  of  the  war  was  certaiidy 
changed;  for  his  accession  to  the  thrones  of  both  Germa- 
ny and  Spain  would  have  effectually  destroyed  that  ba- 
lance of  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  spilt. 

A  congress  was  therefore  appointed  at  Utrecht;  and, 
after  negotiations  had  been  long  carried  on  at  that  place, 
peace  was  signed,  March  31,  1713,  by  all  the  belligerent 
powers,  except  the  emperor.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Spain  and  the  Indies  were  confirmed  to  Philip;  but  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy  were  se- 
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parated  from  that  monarchy.  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Mi- 
lan, were  bestowed  on  the  emperor ;  and  Sicily,  with  tho 
title  of  king,  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Dutch 
had  a  barrier  assigned  them  against  France  in  the  Neth- 
€rlands ;  while  all  that  Great  Britain  gained,  after  so  glo- 
rious a  war,  and  so  many  splandid  victories,  was  the  de- 
molition of  Dunkirk,  and  tlie  possession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca. 

The  ambitiou  of  St.  John,  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke, 
would  not  allow  him  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under  Har- 
ley,  earl  of  Oxford ;  and  the  former  had  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  confidence  of  Mrs,  Masham,  whom  the  latter 
had  displeased.  By  means  of  that  lady,  Bolingbroke  was 
confirmed  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen,  while  Oxford 
in  proportion  lost  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  The  queen, 
harassed  by  discordant  counsels,  and  perceiving  her  con- 
stitution giving  way,  was  supposed  by  some  to  form  real 
designs  of  securing  the  succession  to  her  brother ;  and  it 
was  strongly  suspected,  that  Bolingbroke  was  attached  to 
tlie  same  interest,  and  encouraged  her  majesty  with  the 
most  Battering  hopes  of  success. 

After  the  peace  had  received  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
tlie  two  rivals,  unrestrained  by  the  tie  of  common  dangeri 
^avc  a  loose  to  their  mutual  animosity ;  and  a  very  acri'- 
nionious  dialogue  passed,  on  the  27th  of  July,  between 
Mrs.  Masham,  Oxford,  and  Bolingbroke,  in  the  presence 
cjf  the  queen.  Soon  after,  Oxford  was  deprived  of  his 
b!i(l«ro  of  office ;  but  as  no  provision  had  been  made  for  sup- 
pi  viu;^  his  place,  confusion  and  disorder  ensued  at  court. 

TUti  fatigue  of  attending  a  long  cabinet-council  held  on 
tliis  occasion,  and  the  altercation  which  passed  between 
the  ministers  at  the  board,  so  agitated  and  affected  tlie 
qiieon^s  spiriti^,  that  she  was  immediately  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  disorder,  which  bafHed  all  the  power  of  medi- 
cine. Her  majesty  continued  in  a  lethargic  insen- 
|1.4  sibility,  with  short  intervals,  till  her  death,  which 

'       took  place  on  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  fiftieth 
•year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign. 

Anne  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  well  proportioned; 
her  countenance  was  round,  her  features  regular,  her  coin- 
plexion  ruddy,  and  her  hair  a  dark  brown.  In  domestic 
life,  bhe  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  affection,  and  a  tender 
mother.  She  wanted,  however,  the  rigour  of  mina  re* . 
33»  ',^ 
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(^uieitc  to  preserve  her  iiKle])ciidcnce,  and  to  free  her  from 
tlic  snares  of  fuvouritcti ;  but  tho  virtues  of  her  heart  wens 
never  doubted;  nml.  notwithstmiding  the  party  feuda 
wliicli  embittered  her  n^pove,  and  disturbed  her  reign,  she 
wu.'*  j)er5!onully  beloved  by  her  people.  In  a  word,  though 
her  abilities  were  unequul  to  the  high  station  wliich  she 
fdled,  nud  her  uttachnient  to  favourites  was  injurious  to 
her  i^overnnieiit  and  the  nation,  she  wns  a  humane  and 
ninnilicent  sovereign,  and  wvW  de8er>'ed  the  title,  which 
her  subjects  ^ive  her,  of  **  the  good  queen  Anne." 


CHAP.  XX. 

The  reign  of  George  I, 

If  providence  had  granted  a  longer  life  to  Anne,  am! 
I  he  daring  and  ambitious  St.  John  had  continued  to  influ- 
ence her  councils,  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  at- 
tempts would  have  been  made  to  restore  the  hereditary 
line.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  friends  of  the  pretender  de* 
rived  great  hopes  from  the  minibtry  of  Bolingbroke  ;  but 
the  sudden  deatli  of  the  queen,  by  destroying  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jacobites,  put  an  end  to  their  present  machi- 
nations, and  thus  removed  the  tears  and  apprehensions  of 
the  whig!«. 

Agreeably  to  the  act  of  settlement  passed  in  the  reign 
uf  William,  George  T.  elector  of  Hanover,  descend- 
ed  by  his  mother    from   Elizabeth,    daughter  of  j^Fl 
James  I.,  was  proclaimed  king  in  due  tbrm,  the 
very  day  of  the  queen's  death,  and  the  submission  of  th^ 
three  kingdoms  was  as  universal,  as  if  no  pretended  claim 
existed. 

At  the  time  of  his  ascending  the  throne  of  Great  Britain, 
George  was  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  In  about  six 
weeks,  he  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  he  was  received  by 
the  lords  of  the  regency ;  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Oc- 
tober following,  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  with  tho 
usual  solemnity. 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  both  the  whigs  and  tor'wa  wcnj 
great  at  this  time  ;  but  the  new  sovereign  had  been  prepos- 
sessed against  the  latter  ;  and  his  majesty  effected  an  in- 
stantaneous  and  total  change  in  all  important  offices  under 
j^ovcmment.  The  duke  of  Ormond  was  dismissed  from 
his  command,  which  the  king   restored  to  the  duke  of 
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Marlborough,  with  several  new  appoiutnieiits  ;  the  earl  of 
Nottingham  was  declared  president  of  the  council ;  the 
great  seal  was  given  to  lord  Cowper ;  the  privy-seal  to  tlio 
earl  of  Wharton ;  and  the  vice-royalty  of  Ireland  to  the 
earl  of  Sunderland.  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
were  appointed  secretaries  of  state  ;  Mr.  Pulteuey  secre- 
tary of  war ;  and  Mr.  Wat  pole,  who  had  undertaken  to 
manage  the  house  of  commons,  was  made  paymaster  to 
the  army.  The  post  of  secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed 
on  the  duke  of  Montrose ;  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  that  country. 
Thus  tlie  whigs  obtained  an  ascendancy  l)utJi  in  and  out 
of  parliament. 

Meanwhile,  the  nialcontents  in  England  were  consider- 
ably increased  by  the  king's  attachment  to  the  whigs ;  and 
dangerous  tumults  were  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  pretender  took  this  opportunity  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  a  printed  manifesto  to  various  noblemen  of 
the  first  distinction.  I:i  this  declaration,  lie  mentioned  the 
good  intentions  of  his  sister  towards  him,  which  had  been 
prevented  by  her  death  ;  and  observed,  that  his  people  had 
proclaimed  for  their  king  a  foreign  prince,  cotitrary  to  the 
laws  of  licreditary  riglit,  whicli  no  act  could  abrogate. 

When  the  parliament  met,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  duku 
of  Ormond,  the  carl  of  Stratford,  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
were  im{>eached,  on  account  of  the  parts  which  they  ha<l 
acted  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  Ulrecht.  Bolingbroke  fled 
to  the  continent,  and  was  followed  by  Ormond ;  f)ut  thougli 
Oxford,  Prior,  and  some  other.*,  were  taken  into  custody, 
they  all  escaped  punishment.  Ormond  an<l  Bohngbrokr, 
not  surrendering  themselves  within  tlie  lime  appointed,  the 
house  of  lords  ordered  their  names  to  be  erased  from  tlie 
list  of  ]»eers ;  and  inventories  were  taken  of  their  pcr- 
iM»nrtl  estates.  It  is  impossible  to  reilect  on  the  ruin  of  the 
noble  family  of  Ormond,  in  the  person  of  a  brave  and  hu- 
mane nobleman,  whose  only  crime  was  obedience  to  tlie 
commands  of  his -sovereign,  without  feeling  the  greatest 
indi;rnation  against  those  who  were  the  promoters  of  such 
ifiiquitous  proceedings. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  daily  increased  in  England ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  against  riots,  se- 
veral tumults  were  raised  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.     A  trifling  incident  served  to  augment  the 
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fiiililic  ferment.  The  nliirts  allowed  to  the  first  regimeDt 
of  (riiiircis,  conimuiidod  hy  the  duke  of  Murlborough,  were 
M)roarH',  that  the  HohiiiTd  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to 
wrar  theiii.  Smnc  of  the  &«hirl8  were  thrown  into  tlie  gar- 
fk'ii  of  thu  kiu^^d  palace,  and  iiitu  that  which  belonged  to  the 
riuKc  of  Marlhoroujrh ;  and  a  detachment,  hi  mai'ching 
throii^rli  the  city,  produced  them  to  the  people,  excloiiniDg, 
**  Thi  se  arc  tlie  Hanover  shirts." 

Tumults  were  raisi  d  in  Stalfordshire,  and  other  parts  of 
the  kiutrdom  ;  and  the  hou^e  of  commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  kin^,  desiring  that  the  laws  might  be  exe- 
cuted witli  vitrour  a^rainst  rioters.  They  also  passed  a  new 
art,  hy  whicli  it  wa.s  (U-ereed,  that  it*  any  pereons,  to  the 
nunilier  of  twelve,  unlawfully  assembled,  t«hould  continue 
to(r<ther  one  hour  after  having  been  required  to  disperse 
liv  a  justice  of  i>eace  or  other  officer,  and  had  heard  the 
proclamation  against  riots  read  la  public,  tlu^y  should  be 
deeme<l  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  king  having  informed  both  houses  that  a  rebellion 
had  actually  commenced,  and  that  the  nation  was  threat- 
ened with  a  foreign  invasion,  the  parliament  immediately 
passed  a  law,  empowering  his  majesty  to  secure  suspected 
persons,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act.  About  this 
period,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  an  act  for  encoura- 
ging loyalty  in  Scotland.  By  this  law,  the  tenant  who 
contiimed  peaceable,  while  his  lord  took  up  arms  in  favour 
of  the  pretender,  was  invested  with  the  propriety  of  the 
l.iuds  he  rented ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  decreed  that  t!i<; 
lands  possessed  by  any  person  guilty  of  high- treason 
should  revert  to  the  superior  of  Avhom  they  were  held  ;  and 
i\  clause  was  adt!id  for  summoning  all  suspected  personi* 
to  tind  bail  for  their  good  behaviour.  By  virtue  of  this 
clause,  all  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  elans,  and  other  sns- 
pccttid  persons,  were  summoned  to  Edinburgh,  and  those 
who  neglected  to  appear  were  declared  rebels. 

The  disatfected,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  held 
priv.'ite  consultations  with  the  Jacobites ;  and  the  cheva- 
li«i-  St.  George  was  assured,  that  the  whole  nation  was  dia- 
saiisficd  witli  the  new  government.  Resolving  to  tukft 
adv.mtage  of  this  favourable  disposition,  the  chevalier  ap^ 
plied  to  the  French  king,  who  supplied  him  with  the 
ni»-.->ns  of  fitting  out  a  small  armament  in  the  port  of  Havre ; 
but  the  death  of  Louis,  which  happened  at  this  time,  wa« 
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highly  detrimental  to  liis  interests ;  and  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, on  whom  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  devolved, 
adopted  a  new  system  of  politics,  and  entered  into  »ho 
strictest  alliance  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  partisans  of  the  pretender,  however,  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede.     The  earl  of  Mar,  assembling  three  hun- 
dred of  his  vassals,  proclaimed  the  chevalier   at 
Castletown,  and  on  the  sixtli  of  September,  sot  up  i^/r 
his  standard  at  Bnc-Mar.     Then  assuming  the  title         ** 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  pretender's  forces,  he  publish- 
ed a  declaration,  exhorting  the  people  to  arm  for  their 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  manifesto, 
in  which  the  national  grievances  were  enumerated  and 
aggravated,  and  the  people  promised  redress. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  of  Argyle  set  out  for  Scotland,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  North  Britain;  and 
the  earl  of  Sutherland  set  sail  for  that  country,  to  raise  hi-i 
vassals  in  defence  of  his  liege  sovereign.  Other  heads  of 
clans  did  the  same;  and  it  was  soon  evident,  that  thtj 
Voice  of  Scotland  was  far  from  being  general  in  favour  of 
the  pretender. 

In  the  north  of  England,  however,  the  etirl  of  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Foster  took  the  field  with  a  body  of  horse, 
and  being  joined  by  some  gentlemen  from  the  borders, 
proclaimed  the  chevalier  in  Warkworth,  Morpeth,  and 
Alnwick.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  on  Newcastle, 
they  retired  northwards,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  lords  Kenmuir,  Carnwath,  and  Wintown, 
the  insurgents  advanced  to  Kelso,  where  they  were  joined 
by  Mackintosh,  who  had  crossed  the  Forth  with  a  body  of 
highlanders. 

A  council  of  war  being  called,  the  rebels  determined  to 
re-enter  England  by  the  western  border.  At  Brampton, 
Foster  opened  his  commission  of  general,  and  proclaimed 
the  pretender.  They  continued  their  march  to  Penrith, 
where  the  sherifl',  assisted  by  lord  Lonsdale  and  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  had  dissembled  the  posse  comitatus  of  Cumber- 
land, amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  this  small  army.  From  Penrith,  the  insur- 
gents proceeded  by  the  way  of  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to 
Preston,  of  which  they  took  possession  without  opposition. 

General  Willis  marched  against  the  rebels,  with  six 
r&gimcnts  of  horse  and  one  battalion  of  foot,  and  had  ad* 
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vfince<1  to  tlic  bridge  of  Ribble,  before  Foater  received  in'* 
telligeiirc  of  thvir  npprouch.  At  first,  the  king's  troops 
in<!t  uitli  a  warm  roccptiou,  but  bciiifr  reinforced  next  da/ 
with  tliHT  rcginieiitH  of  dragoon:<i,  under  general  Garpen- 
(rr,  the  town  wan  invebted  on  ali  sides.  The  rebels  now 
propo:<c(l  to  capirnlato,  but  the  general  refusing  to  treat, 
they  siirrciidored  at  discretion.  The  noblemen  and  lead- 
ir.s  were  srcure<l,  and  sent  prisoners  to  London.  Some  of 
iheni  were  trieil  by  the  niartial-lnw  and  executed  ;  and  the 
i'oninioii  iiHMi  wore  imprisoned  at  Chester  and  Liverpool, 
t:Il  the  ph.'Ufjiire  of  government  respecting  them  shoidd  be 
known. 

'V\w  very  day  on  which  tlic  rebels  surrendered  at  Preston, 
wa.4  foii(:ht  the  battle  of  Dumbhine,  between  the  duke  of 
Ar;ryh'  and  the  earl  of  Mar.  The  duke's  army  was  far 
inicTJor  in  point  of  numbiTs ;  but  he  obtained  the  adyan- 
tagc,  tlir>ugh  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 

Ill  this  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  the  chevalier, 
embarking  in  a  small  vessel  at  Dunkirk,  landed  at  Perfaead 
oil  th<>  tweiily-fccond  of  December,  and  proceeded  to  Fet^ 
tiTossc,  Av  here,  IxMug  joined  by  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Ma- 
risclial,  and  about  thirty  noblemen,  and  gentlemen  of  tlia 
fir>t  (jiiahty,  he  was  proclaimed  king.     His  declaration, 
ilatcd  at  (.'oiniiir.MTy,  was  printed  and  circulated  through 
all  tlie  adjaccMir  counties  ;  and  he  received  addresses  from 
the  ('pis(M)pal  th.'r«;y,  and  the  laity  of  that  communion,  in 
Abcrdcen.shiro.     On  the  fifth  of  January,  he  made  his  pub- 
lii;  entry  into  Dundee  ;  and,  on  the  seventh,  he  ar- 
,1-/.  ri\ed  at  Scone?,  where  he  assumed  all  the  functions 
of  royalty,  and  fixed  his  coronation  for  the  twenty- 
third  of  the  same  niontli. 

This  dream  of  royalty,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Ill  a  council,  at  which  all  the  chiefs  of  his  party  assisted, 
it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  as  they  were 
destitute  of  money,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  as  tliey 
were  bco^iimintr  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  king's  arm}*. 
The  cli(rvalier,  bcyig  hotly  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Argyle, 
was  glad  to  embark  on  board  a  French  vessel  wliich  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  IMonlrose,  from  whence  lie  sailed  to 
France,  accompanied  by  Mar,  Melfort,  Drummond,  Bulk* 
ley,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  rebellion  being  thus  suppressed,  the  commons  im- 
peached the  nobility  who  had  been  engaged  in  this  affair ; 
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but  of  them  tlie  carl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmuir 
alone  suffered  death  ;  and  few  of  the  lower  ranks  were  exe- 
cuted in  comparison  with  the  nuriber  found  guilty.  About 
one  thousand,  who  submitted  to  tlie  king^s  mercy,  petition- 
ed for  transportation,  and  were  sent  to  America. 

The  ministry,  sensible  of  the  unpopularity  of  their  mea- 
sures, and  fearing  the  effects  of  a  new  parliament,  deter- 
mined to  repeal  the  triennial  act,  nnd  by  a  new  law 
to  extend  the  term  of  parliaments  to  seven  years.  ^'^%A 
Accordingly,  on  the  tenth  of  April,  the  duke  of 
Devonshire  brought  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords  for  en- 
larging the  continuance  of  parliaments,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  whig  party ;  and  tiiough  it  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  earls  of  Nottingham.  Abingdon,  and 
Paulet,  it  passed  by  a  great  majority ;  and,  in  the  lower 
house,  it  met  with  the  same  success. 

The  Spanish  king  having  taken  Sardinia,  and  invaded 
Sicily,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland  and  the  emperor, 
formed  a  quadruple  alliance  against  his  catholic  majesty. 
,  ^  IBrcmen,  and  Verdun,  which  had  been  purchased  with  the 
^  .  inoney  of  England,  Avere  secured  to  Hanover,  contrary  to 
'."Xlhc  act  of  settlement  in  the  reign  of  king  William.     Admi- 
?-*  rail  sir  George  Byng  sailed  with  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
,  fot  the  Mediterranean  ;    and,  on  the  eleventh  of  .    -, 
August,  he  met,  off  cape  Passaro,  on  the  south-  yytQ 
cost  point  of  Sicily,  with  tlie  Spanish  fleet  consist- 
^.    ing  of  twenty-seven  sail.      An  engagement  ensued,   in 
which  sir  George  took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
hostile  armament. 

The  Spaniards  now  formed  a  scheme  in  favour  of  tlte 
pretender,  and  sent  a  squadron,  with  six  thousand  regular 
troops  and  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  under  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  to  invade  Great  Britain.  The  Spanish  fleet, 
s  however,  was  dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  which  defeated 
the  intended  expedition  ;  but  two  frigates  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, with  the  earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth,  the  marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  and  three  hundred  Spaniards.  These 
l)eing  attacked  by  General  Wightman,  were  entirely  de- 
feated. Soon  after,  lord  Cobhara  made  a  descent  on 
Spain,  and  took  Vigo;  and  his  catholic  majesty  acceded 
to  the  quadruple  alliance,  which,  indeed,  was  chiefly  in 
favour  of  the  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  adding  Sicily 
to  his  other  Italian  domiuions. 
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On  the  royal  rocommondstion  to  the  commoiii  to  take 
ilie  nntioiiul  dclit  into  conBideratioii,  a  echeme  was 
I71!t  ''"""^^i  called  the  South-Sea  act,  wliich  was  j>ro- 
duciive  of  the  )rreutcel  mischief  and  iiifat nation. 
TIic  nChiiiiic:  was  jirojeulod  liy  sir  John  Blnont,  who  had 
liccn  bred  a  scrivener,  and  wlio  proposed  to  discharge  ibt 
niUioiial  ikkt,  bjr  reducing  oil  the  funds  into  one.  Tib 
Iwnk  and  South-Sen  company  bade  ag^nst  each  otlier; 
nnd  tlic  terms  of  the  Inlter  were  bo  advantageous,  that  go- 
Tonniieiit  cinscd  with  them. 

Whilu  ilic  mailer  was  in  a(z:itation,  the  stock  of  the  com- 
)iBM}'  rose  from  tnio  liuuiired  and  thirty  to  nenrlv  four  hua- 
(Iratt ;  and  though  the  MissiHsippi  scheme  of  Law  Iiad  rain- 
ed many  thouKand  families  in  France,  in  the  pK* 
VmO  *^*^'''"ff  y^"'''  ^''*'  ppopleof  Kng;land  were  ro  ingt--  { 
tunted,  Ihnt  tlic  example  did  not  opei-iite  ns  a  warn- 
ing. Blount  imposed  on  tjie  whole  natinn,  which  ] 
beizcd  with  a  kind  of  delirium.  The  projcctur  and.M' 
lusciciatca  pretended,  that  liibraltar  and  Port  Malioti  n 
l>c  <:xclianged  for  siitue  places  in  Pern,  hy  which  ni 
the  English  (rude  to  the  South-Sea  would  be-  protected^ 
enlarged ;  the  directors  opened  their  books  for  n  subsi^ 
tion  of  ouc  million,  ut  tlie  rate  of  three  hundred  pottnj 
fur  one  hundred,  cupitnl  slock ;  and  sucli  wna  tl 
IICE8  of  the  multitude  to  Kubscribc,  that  in  five  iliiye  twft 
inillious  were  entered  iu  llie  hooks,  nnd  stocks  adiniiced 
tu  double  the  price  of  the  fir^t  pnymcRt. 

By  a  pramidc  of  hijfh  dividends  and  other  nrliruvs,  the 
South-Sea  stock  was  rtiised  to  one  tliousand.  RYclinoge- 
alley  was  daily  fdle.1  with  nn  infatuated  crowd  of  jtlf,  ": 
ranks ;  but  iu  the  course  of  n  few  weeks  the  ntock  fell  tD< 
one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  the  ebb  of  this  tide  of  Iiope 
was  so  violent,  as  to  overwhelm  in  ruin  an  infintti?  himd*- 
bcr  of  families.  Public  credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock. 
The  principal  actors  in  this  nefarious  undertaking  wete 
punished  hy  parliament,  and  measurea  were  adopted  foii__ 
friving  some  redress  to  the  injured  parties.  f* 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  it  was  reported ,  that  the  king 

had  received  from  the  duke  of  Orleans  informotion  of  a, 

conspiracy  against  his  person  and  govi^rnrr 

1722  conscqtience,  a  camp  was  immediately  formed   iq 

Hyde  park ;  ail  military  officers  we:  p  ordTed   la 

repair  to  thwr  respective  posts;    troops  were  sent  frani 
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Ireland ;  the  states  of  Holland  were  desired  to  have  their 
auxiliary  forces  ready  to  be  embarked ;  aiid  some  suspect- 
ed persons  were  ap>  rehcndcd  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  individuals  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  tliis 
treasonable  conspiracy,  were  Attcrbury,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter; the  earl  of  Orrery ;  tbe  lords  North  and  Grey;  Coch- 
rane and  Smith,  from  Scotland;  Christopher  Layer,  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  Temple ;  George  KcUey,  an  Irish 
clergyman ;  Cotton,  Bingley,  and  Fleetwood,  Eiigllshmen; 
and  one  Naynoe,  an  Irisii  priest.  All  these  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  committed  to  dilferent  prisons. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  his  majesty  in- 
formed them  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  plot,  which, 
he  said,  if  it  had  not  been  timely  discovered,  would  have 
iiiTolved  the  whole  nation,  and  particularly  the  city  of 
London,  in  blood  and  confusion.     The  parliament  sus- 
; ...     piended  the  habeas  corpus  act  for  a  year;  but  the  oppoL»l- 
^  .    tion  in  the  house  of  commons  was  so  violent,  that  Mr.  Ro- 
i       bert  Walpole,  the  prime  minister,  endeavoured  to  rouse 
g^^itheir  apprehensions  by  informing  them  of  a  design  to  seize 
ijfc'ihe  bank  and  exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the  pretender 
HJP'on  the  Royal  Exchange.     To  corroborate  the  whole,  an 
^*  original  and  printed  copy  of  a  declaration,  signed  by  the 
'    pretender  at  Lucca,  was  laid  before  the  house.     In  this 
curious  paper,  the  chevalier  expatiated  on  the  grievances 
r  \     of  England,  and  very  gravely  proposed,  that  if  king  George 
%   .would  relinquish  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  would,  in 
return,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  king  in  his  native  domi- 
nions, and  secure  to  him  the  succession  to  the  British 
sceptre,  whenever,  in  due  course,  his  natural  right  should 
take  place. 

The  commons  prepared  a  bill  for  raising  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  pa- 
pists, towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  late 
rebellion  and  disorders ;  and  all  persons  of  that  faith  in 
Scotland  were  called  upon  to  register  their  names  and 
real  estates. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  the  trial,  conviction,  and 
execution  of  Ijaycr.  Against  the  lords  who  had  been  ar- 
rested, no  evidence  appeared,  or  at  least  was  produced ; 
Ltit  Attcrbury,  bisliop  of  Rochester,  had  rendered  himself 
Ilk)  conspicuous  to  escape  punishment.  On  mere  conjec- 
ture and  hearsay  evidence,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
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passed  the  lower  house  against  him,  and  was  sent  ap  to 
the  lordn,  whcMi  the  trial  commenced.  Nothing  could  be 
proved  iiij^aiiist  him,  except  the  uncertain  evidence  of  the 
clerk H  of  the  ]M)st-()tVice  ;  yet  tlie  bishop  was  deprived  of 
all  ofllci's,  lieiieficos,  niid  dinrnitics,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  ciijoyin<r  any  lor  the  future ;  he  was  also  banished 
the  reahn,  and  Fuhjeeted  to  the  penalty  of  death  in  case 
he  i<houId  return  ;  and  all  persons  who  should  correspond 
with  liini  in  his  exile,  were  declared  guilty  of  a  capital 
offence. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  George  the  First  presents 
little  to  excite  attention.  Intricate  nnd  contradictory  trea- 
ties, nio6t  of  whieli  were  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this 
country,  form  tlic  principal  subjects  of  this  portion  of 
English  history. 

Tlic  king  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 

on  the  rotid  from  Holland  to  Hanover,  and  was  conveyed 

in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  Osnaburgh,  where  he 

^ILq^  expired  on  Sunday,  the  11th  day  of  June,  in  tbe 

sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  .of  *; 

his  rei^^n.  ^-   \ 

George  T.  was  plain  in  his  person,  and  simple  in  his  adp* 
dress.     His  deportment  was  grave  and  composed,  thouf]^ 
he  could  be  easy  and  familiar  in  the  hours  of  relaxatioo. 
Before  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  waa . .. 
considered  an  able  and  experienced  general,  a  just  and  ;* 
merciful  i)rince,  and  a  consummate  politician.    With  these    - 
qualities,  liis  disposition  to  govern  England,  according  to 
the  regidations  of  tlie  British  constitution,  cannot  be  dis^ 
puted  ;  nnd  if  ever  he  appeared  to  deviate  from  these  prin- 
ciples, we  readily  allow,  that  the  blame  does  not  attach  to  '. 
him,  but  to  his  ministers,  by  whose  venal  suggestions  he'    V 
was  misled.  ^ 

George  I.  married  the  princess  Sophia  Dorothy,  daugh*  ' "jt 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  from  whom  he  separated  before*;*' 
he  came  to  England. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  reign  of  George  II. 
On  the  14th  day  of  June,  an  account  was  received  of 
tlie  late  king's  death,  when  the  prince  of  Wales  repaired 
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fi:t)m  Richmond  to  Leicester-house,  where  a  privy- 
council  was  held,  and  next  day,  George  11.  wiis  ''^iJ^ 
proclaimed  king  with  the  usual  sulemnitics.     His       '^ 
majesty  declared  iiis  firm  purpose  to  preserve  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state,  and  to  adhere  to  those  ulJian- 
ces  into  which  his  father  had  entered.     At  the  san-»j  time, 
he  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  for  the  security  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  as  required  by  the  act  of  union  ;  and 
he  continued  all  the  gr<^nt  olficers  of  state  in  tJicir  places. 

In  his  speccli  to  l)oth  houses,  op  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liament, the  king  professed  a  fixed  resolution  to  merit  tlie 
love  and  affection  of  his  people,  by  maintaining  them  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  and  civil  rights,  and 
by  studying  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  government  on  eve- 
ry occasion. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  followed  these  gracious  assurances, 
by  moving  that  the  entire  revenue  of  the  civil-lis?t,  which 
produced  about  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num, should  be  settled  on  the  king  during  life ;  and  though 
Mr.  Shippen  and  other  patriots  opposed  any  increase  of 
the  royal  revenue,  as  inconsistent  with  iJie  trust  rcposetl 
in  tiiem,  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  ;  and 
a  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  queen,  in  case  she 
should  survive  his  majt-sty.  In  sliort,  the  two  liouses  of 
parliament  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  attachment  to  the  new  king :  and,  for  a  time,  all  par- 
tics  appeared  to  be  unit(»d  in  aifection  to  his  person,  and  in 
submission  to  the  proposals  of  his  ministers. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  though  he  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  promoting  a  generjil  excise,  expatiated  on  the  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  n.'vtion  by  a  partial  measure  of 
that  nature,  and  prevent  numberless  frauds  on  the  public 
and  the  fair  trader.     The  speech  of  the  minister  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  motion  that  a  partial  excise  on  tobacco  should 
be  levied.     This  measure  met  with  a  violent  opposition,  as 
well  from  the  consideration  of  the  train  of  depen- 
dants it  would  produce,  as  from  the  dread  of  its  ex-  il^nn 
tension  to  otiier  articles  ;  and  the  ferment  became 
so  great  throughout  the  nation,  that  though  the  minister 
had  a  triumphant  majority  of  sixty-one  in  the  house  of 
commons,  he  was  obliged  to  waive  the  advantage,  and 
abandon  the  scheme. 

Ever  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1730,  the  Spaniards 
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in  America  had  almost  inceBsantly  insulted  and  distraased 
the  conunercc  of  Great  Britain.  Tliey  disputed  the  right 
of  the  English  to  cut  logviood  iu  tlie  haj  of  Cam  peachy, 
and  gather  salt  on  the  island  of  Tortugos,  though  that  right 
\»as  acknuwledgcd  in  nil  the  treaties  concluded  between 
the  two  nations.  The  captains  of  their  armed  vessels,  call- 
t  d  guard a-costafl,  made  a  practice  of  hoarding  and  plun- 
dering English  shijis,  on  the  pretence  of  searchin|if  for  con- 
trahnnd  goods  ;  and  various  other  acts  of  cruelty  and  iujus- 
lice  were  committed.  In  particular,  one  Captain  Jenkinv, 
r.iatiter  of  a  Scottish  merchant  ship,  was  hoarded  by  the 
coniniander  of  a  Spanish  guarda-costa,  who  insultetl 
Jenkins  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives,  and  tore  off 
one  of  his  ears,  which  he  bade  him  carry  to  the  king,  and 
tell  him  that  the  Spaniards  would  sene  him  in  the  same 
manner,  if  an  opportunity  should  present  itself. 

These  outrages  were  loudly  and  justly  complained  of. 
Petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  present- 
ed to  the  lower  house  ;  and  the  relief  of  parliament  was 
«!arnestly  implored  against  these  acts  of  violence.  Sir  John. 
Barnard  moved,  that  all  the  memorials  and  papers  relative 
to  the  Spanii;:!!  depredations  should  be  laid  before  the  com- 
mons ;  and  though  sir  Robert  Walpole  proposed  some  al- 
teration, he  was  obliged  to  comply. 

The  minister,  however,  was  either  fond  of  peace,  or 

tifraid  that  war  would  injure  his  administration.      Every 

*rndcavour,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  i*upture  with  SpaiA  was 

i.id'jstriously  employed ;  and,  at  last,  a  convention   was 

concluded  and  ratified,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain 

^Z..^Q  bound  himself  to  pay,  within  a  limited  time,  the 
sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  discharging  the  demands  of  British  subjects  on  the 
crown  of  Spain.  This  measure,  however,  excited  great 
indignation ;  and  Mr.  William  Pitt,  who  afterwards  ren- 
dered himself  so  illustrious  by  his  eloquence,  his  virtues, 
and  his  talents,  declaimed  against  the  convention,  as  inse- 
cure, unsatisfactory,  and  dishonourable  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Spaniards  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  into  which 

they  had  entered,  letters  of  marque   and  reprisal  were 

granted  against   Spain ;    a  large  fleet  was  assembled  at 

Spithead ;  the  land  forces  were  augmented ;  and 

17Q0  ^^^  embargo  was  laid  on  all  merchant  vessels.     Af- 
ter another  fruitless  attempt  to  negotiate,  war  was 
at  last  formally  declared. 
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Admiral  Vernon  having  affirmed,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, that  he  could  take  Porto  Beilo,  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  with  six  ships,  wa3  despatched  thither,  and  actually 
performed  this  hazardous  service,  almost  without  opposi- 
tion. On  the  arrival  of  this  news,  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament joined  in  an  address  of  congratulation  on  the  suc- 
cess of  his  majesty's  arms;  and  the  commons  granted  all 
the  necessary  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  minister,  however,  was  become  extremely  unpopu- 
lar. War  was  not  the  sphere  of  sir  Rohert  Walpole. 
Expensive  expeditions  were  projected,  without  producing 
any  corresponding  effect ;  and  the  enemy  was  unmolest- 
ed in  proceeding  from  one  port  to  another.  In  conse- 
quence, the  minister  was  attacked  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons with  much  asperity  ;  and  though  he  contrived  to  re- 
Cain  his  situation,  it  was  evident  thiit  his  adininistratiou 
was  verging  towards  a  close. 

Charles  VI.   emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  last  male 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Austria,  died  at  Vienna,  and  was 
succeeded  in  his  hereditary  dominions  by  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, the  archduphess   Maria  Theresa,  married  to 
1  *  -10  ^^*^  grand  duke  of  Tuscany ;  but,  though  this  prin- 

'  cess  became  queen  of  Hungary,  by  virtue  of  the 
^>ragmatic  sanction,  the  restless  ambition  of  her  neigh- 
hours  would  not  suffer  her  to  enjoy  those  possessions 
which  had  been  guarantied  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Fniderick,  the  young  and  aspiring  king  of  Prussia,  was 
nn  .sooner  informed  of  the  emperor's  deatli,  than  he  laid 
<•.!  lim  to  Silesia,  wliich  he  entered  at  the  head  of  twenty 
iho'isrind  men.  At  the  same  time,  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
I  .'ftjsed  to  acknowledge  the  archduchess  as  queen  of  Hun- 
t:.iry  and  Bohemia,  alleging,  that  he  himself  had  legiti- 
jvi..t»j  pretensions  to  these  dominions.  Thus  a  war  was 
ki:idliid  in  Germany  ;  and  the  archduchess  made  requisi- 
iio!i  of  twelve  thousand  men,  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  fur- 
n*<Ked  her  by  England. 

I  1  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  men  could  be  less  con- 
veiiiently  spared  than  money;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole 
»!i'>vi;d,  that  two  hundred'  thousand  j)ounds  should  be 
{rranted  in  aid  to  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  motion  pass- 
i'i\,  though  not  without  opposition;  and  the  house  resol- 
v**d,  that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  granted 
to  his  majesty  to  enable  him  to  assist  tlie  archduchess. 
34* 
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An  attempt  waa  made  on  Curthagena  by  sir  Chaloner 

Ogle,  and  admiral  Vernon  ;  but  it  failed  of  success*  and 
wad  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  men,  tho  sreatest  port 
of  whom  were  martyrs  to  the  season  and  the  cumate.  An- 
other unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cuba  finished  the  losses 
and  the  disgraces  of  this  campaign.  The  nation  com* 
pluiiicd  loudly  of  these  miscarriages ;  and  the  general  dis- 
content had  a  great  effect  on  the  election  of  members  for 
tlie  new  parliament.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ministerial 
influences,  the  party  of  opposition  evidently  prevailed. 
The  adherents  of  the  minister  began  to  tremble ;  and  sir 
Robert  Wulpole  knew,  that  the  majority  of  a  single  rote 
woultl  commit  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  After  endea- 
vouring in  vain  to  bring  over  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
hi.H  jinrty,  he  prudently  meditated  a  retreat ;  and  ^Jm[ 
ilio  king  having  adjourned  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, in  the  mean  time  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  created 
«.:irl  of  Oxford,  and  resigned  all  his  employments,  after 
being  a  minii^ter  for  twenty  years. 

The  change  in  the  ministry  was  celebrated  with  public 
rejoicings  ;  yet,  if  the  character  of  Wtdpole  be  candidfy* 
appreciated,  we  shall  find  less  to  censure  than  to  praise. 
That  he  carried  his  measures  by  venal  influence  must  be 
ailoAved,  and  this  is  the  greatest  stain  that  attaches  to  his 
character ;  but  those  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted were  at  least  equally  blameable.  When,  however, 
we  contemplate  his  aversion  to  war,  and  his  disinterested 
conduct,  when  so  much  was  at  his  dii^posal,  we  cannot  de- 
ny liim  the  tribute  of  our  applause. 

In  the  new  administration,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Mr.  Pelham  retained  thoir  former  situations.    Mr. 
Sandys  succeeded  sir  Robert  Walpole  as  chancel-  |i^ 
lor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  earl  of  Wilmington         ** 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  the  room  of  the 
ex-minister.     Lord  Carteret  became  secretary  of  state  for 
the  foreign  department ;  and  Mr.  Pultcney,  who  refuses! 
any  official  situation,  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council,  anil 
soon  afler  created  earl  of  Bath. 

It  soon  however  appeared,  that  those  who  had  declaim- 
ed the  loudest  for  the  liberties  of  their  country,  had  been 
actuated  solely  by  sordid  or  ridiculous  motives.  The  peo- 
ple complained,  that,  instead  of  a  change  of  men  and 
measures,  the  old  ministry  was  strengthened  by  this  coaL- 
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tion  ;  and  they  branded  the  new  converts  as  apostates  and 
betrayers  of  their  country. 

The  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand  seamen 
and  landsmen  for  the  service  of  the  year ;  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  ;  and  they  pro- 
vided for  the  subsidies  to  Denmark  and  Hesse  Cassel. 
As  the  king  had  determined  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
in  the  Netherlands,  sixteen  thousand  men  were  embarked 
for  the  continent,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Stair; 
and  several  thousand  of  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Aus- 
trians,  were  taken  into  British  pay. 

Tlie  troops  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  assem- 
bled in  the  Netherlands,  marched  for  the  Rhine,  and  en- 
camped at  Hoech,  on  the  river  Maine.  Tiie  duke  of  Cum- 
berland had  already  come  to  make  his  first  campaign,  and 
his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  on  the  9th  of  June.  The 
king  found  his  army,  amounting  to  about  forty  thousand 
men,  in  a  critical  situation ;  and  receiving  intelligence  that 
a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
Mians  had  reached  Hanau,  he  resolved  to  march  to  that 
place,  as  well  with  a  view  to  effect  a  junction,  as  to  procure 
provisions  for  his  forces.  Soon  after  he  had  begun  his 
march,  he  perceived  the  French  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle at  the  village  of  Dettingen  ;  and  he  now  found  himself 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  enemy,  insomuch  that 
a  retreat  wiis  impossible.  Thus  environed,  the  17  jo 
confederates  must  either  have  fought  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, or  been  obliged  to  surrender,  if  the  duke  do 
Graramont  had  not  rashly  descended  into  the  plain.  The 
French  charged  with  impetuosity,  and  the  allies  received 
the  shock  with  great  intrepidity  and  deliberation.  The 
king  himself  displayed  much  personal  courage ;  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  wounded.  The  French  were  at 
la^t  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  cross  the  M.iine,  with  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  men. 

The  French,  who  had  now  become  principals  in  the  war, 
projected  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  that  purpose  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under  the 
inspection  of  the  young  pretender;  but  sir  John  Norris 
appearing  with  a  fleet  superior  to  that  which  was 
to  convey  the  French  forces,  the  expedition  was   -1  jJ 
Uiid  aside  for  that  season.    However,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  enemy  had  considerable  success  under  marshat 
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count  Saxo,  a  natural  hoii  of  Au^stus,  kiug  of  Polaudt 
hv  tlic  count <'>s  Koniii^Ti^inark. 

Ill  tliii  next  campaign,  a  very  innuerous  army  was  ii8« 

iK-niblciI  uiulcr  iiiarsiial  Saxe:  unil  tlic  French  king  and 

the  (laupliiii  nm>iii!r  in  the  oanip,  the  titroiig  town 

'Jl  ^1  of  Tournay  wjh  iiivi'^ioil.     The  duke  of  Cumber- 

'  hind  as>unH'(l  tlic  coiDuutiul  of  the  alliod  army ;  aiid 
though  iho  confoderatori  wti'o  "Tuaily  .inferior  in  number 
to  the  CMUMuv,  thcv  rrMilvrd  lo  attcn):)tthe  relief  of  Tonr- 
i.xy.  On  \\\v  t\venly-oi;5h;h  of  Aoiil,  ihcy  came  in  sight- 
t>f  she  Vniu'h  arm}  ,  btron^ly  enr.an»ped  under  cover  of  die 
\il]:i<ro  of  ronU'iioy.  O.i  the  thirtieth  of  Ajiril,  they  at- 
t  icked  tho  French'  in  llicir  untrcnolnneutb  ;  and  thought 
t'u'  attempt  was  con^nli'ivi  raaih  and  imprudent,  the  allied 
i\r\MY  at  fn'Al  had  the  advantairo  ;  but  the  destructive  fire  of 
\]u'  I;neniy\s  hatlerii.-s,  lo  which  tljcy  were  exposed  both  in 
:'r«iiit  and  ilink  at  last  oi)hj;:od  them  to  retreat.  The  allies 
I  'St  about  twelve  tiioiiif.md  men,  and  the  French  nearly 
the  ^ame  number;  but  the  con>oq-aence5  of  this  furious 
battle  were  all  against  the  Enu;hs»}i  and  ihe  allies.  Tour- 
ii.ty  wa:^  coni[)eIle.d  to  surrender ;  Cihont  was  surprised  and 
taken  ;  O.-tend,  Dendirmontle,  Oudenarde,  Newport,  and 
Veth,  were  successively  reduced ;  while  the  allied  army 
hiv  «ntrenehed  behind  ih»*  canal  of  Antwerp. 

The  prelt^nder,  (  harlos,  son  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
(tcorjH^e,  jired  with  aijiiiition  a/id  the  hope  of  ascending 
i))e  throne  of  his  ancestors,  resolved  to  risk  an  invasion  ot 
(iiuat  llrit:iin.  Dein*;  fiiriiisbed  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
a  supply  of  arms,  Ik.  embarked  o:i  l>MarJ  of  a  small  fri- 
gate, accompanied  by  tlit'  mo-rquls  of  Tullyhardine  and  ii' 
f'W  Scottish  and  Irish  adventurers.,  avA  was  joined  by  the 
r.H/^d)elh,  a  French  sl.ip  of  war,  as  his  coiivo}'.  Their 
<hsiy:n  was  to  sail  round  Ireland,  ana  to  land  or*  the  west- 
•  rn  coast  of  Scotland  ;  but  bein^  n"ii.t  by  th*-.  Lioi^,  an 
Kn;:lish  bbip  of  the  liiie,  an  en<|fa<>omcTit  ensued  between 
the  liion  and  the  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  latter  was  so 
dirnabled,  that  she  was  obhi>eil  to  return  :o  Brest;  and  tlni 
younff  pretender  was  deprived  of  a  threat  quantity  of  arnjf:, 
a.id  the  a^5sislance  of  about  one  hundred  ofTicers,  wlio  had 
embarked  in  that  vessel  for  the  expedition.  Charles,  how- 
<  vcr,  in  the  frigate,  continued  his  course  to  the  westeru 
■files  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  landed  on  tlia 
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coast  of  Lochaber,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  their  respective  chiefs  or  leaders. 

The  administration  was  now  sufficiently  alarmed.  The 
king  was  at  this  time  in  Hanover.  The  lords  of  the  re- 
gency despatched  a  messenger  to  his  majesty  with  the 
news,  and  offered  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  for 
tjie  apprehension  of  Charles.  Loyal  addresses  flocked  in 
from  all  parts.  The  principal  noblemen  tendered  their 
services  to  the  government ;  and  the  former  discontents 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  in  the  fears  of  the  present  moment. 

The  prince  advanced  to  Perth,  where  the  chevalier  do 
St.  George  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  and, 
the  rebel  army  being  considerably  augmented,  Charles, 
on  the  16th  of  September,  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Edinburgh.  Here  lie  caused  his  father  again  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  fixed  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Holyrood-house. 

Sir  John  Cope,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  informed  of  these  transactions,  assembled 
all  the  troops  he  could  muster,  and,  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, encamped  at  Preston  Pans,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ed- 
inburgh. Next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  the  pre- 
tender, with  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  highlunders, 
who  charged  sword  in  hand  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
the  king's  troops  were  totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  about 
five  hundred  men.  By  this  victory,  Charles  was  supplied 
with  a  train  of  field  artillery,  and  found  himself  possessed 
of  all  Scotland,  except  the  fortresses. 

The  pretender  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of  Ho- 
lyrood-house ;  but  after  being  joined  by  the  lords  Kilmar- 
nock, Elcho,  Balmerino,  and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  receiving  considerable  supplies  from  France, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  irruption  into  England.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  6th  of  November,  he  entered  Carlisle,  whence 
he  advanced  to  Penrith,  and  continued  his  route  through 
Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Manchester,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  about  two  hundred  English  Jacobites,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Townley.  Crossing  the  Mersey  at 
Stockport,  Charles  passed  through  Macclesfield  and  Con- 
gleton  to  Derby ;  at  which  last  place  a  council  was  held, 
and  it  was  determined  to  return  into  Scotland.  The  re-* 
treat  was  effected  with  all  the  artillery  and  military  stores, 
in  spite  of  two  hostile  armiei,  one  under  general  Wade, 
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and  the  other  undiT  sir  John  Ligonier,  stationed  to  in- 
?rrc(']»t  the  rchrls ;  hut  ihe  iiion  rcmarkuble  circumfltanco 
ill  this  f'X[)"(!i:i(iii  w.ih  tlie  greut  moderation  and  forbear- 
iiiicn  whicli  the  prcteiiiler'd  army  exercised,  in  a  countiy 
alNMiiKhiifr  wiiii  {ihiiidtr.  Nonviolence  or  outrage  was 
coiiiiiiiuud,  iiotwittistuiiding  thi^  extremities  tu  wliiub  thej 
niii^t  lin¥e  W*:u  rcihiccd. 

1  ii':  duke  of  ('iiiiil><.'rhind,  being  now  invested  with  thv 
rhicl'  c'finiinuiici,  bct  out  for  tlie  north,  uud  overtooit  the 
n-:ir  ot'  t!io  whvU  at  the  village  of  Clifton,  in  the  vicinity 
uf  IViiriih,  where  a  tiUirniibh  took  place.     Carlisle,  which 
iho  prcti'iul.-r  ^arrisoiioJ,  ifuhmitted  to  the  duke  in  a  few 
da\>.      l.Mtiirk-s,  hi)\vc'ver,  after  levying  heavy  contribn- 
tioiis  o!i  Gl:is>:o\v,  \\hich  had  displayed  its  attachment  to 
the  <>(>\  critmciil,  [ixucoedcd  to  invest  the  castle  of  Stirling. 
Gl-iii  ral  ilawley,  coniniandcr  of  the  king^s  forces  in  that 
quarter,  marched  to  Falkirk,  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
in<r  the  rebels  to  an  action.     The  latter,  however. 
.1  . '.  began  the  attack  on  the  seventeenth  of  January; 
ami  their  first  vcilley  threw  the  royal  forces  into  dis* 
order.     The  re)>els  following  up  their  blow,  the  royal  ar- 
my ahaiuloncd  Falkirk,  and  retired  in  confusion  to  Edin- 
bingh,  lea\iiig  part  of  the  tents  and  artillery  in  the  bauds 
of  the  eneniv, 

"'lu;  diilve  of  Cmr.hcrland  liaving  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  in  Ijdiiiburjili,  advanced  to  Aberdeen,  tlie 
relula  lleeiiig  all  the  way  before  him  ;  and  after  crossing 
the  deep  and  rapid  river  Spey  without  opposition,  he  wais 
at  lengili  informed,  that  the  enemy  were  encamped  on  the 
plains  of  Cidloden,  about  nine  miles  from  the  royal  army. 
On  the  l(>th  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  left  Nairn 
early  in  the  morning,  and,  after  a  march  of  nine  miles, 
penxived  the  encii'V  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  to  the 
nundjer  of  four  thousand  men.  The  royal  army,  which 
Ni^as  much  more  immcrous,  was  immediately  formed  into 
three  lints. 

The  net  ion  commenced  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afier- 
r.oon.  The  artillery  of  the  rebels  was  badly  served,  and 
dill  little  execution  ;  but  that  of  the  king's  troops  made  a 
dreadfid  havoc  among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of  this  fire, 
about  five  hundred  of  the  clans  charged  the  duke's  left 
wing  with  their  usual  impetuosity;  and  one  regiment  was 
thrown  into  disorder  l>y  the  attack  of  this  body ;  but  two 
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battalions  advancing  from  the  second  line,  supported  the 
first,  and  galled  the  enemy  by  a  close  and  terrible  dis- 
charge. At  the  same  time,  the  drngoons  under  Ilawley, 
and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulling  down  a  park  wall, 
which  guarded  the  flank  of  the  rebels,  fell  upon  them,  and 
made  a  horrible  slaughter.  In  less  tlian  half  an  hour,  they 
were  totally  routed,  and  the  field  covered  with  the  slain. 

Thus,  in  one  short  hour,  all  the  hopes  and  ambition  of 
the  pretender  sunk  together,  and  instead  of  thrones  and 
sceptres,  he  saw  himself  a  miserable  outcast.  To  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  the  conqueroi*s,  they  spread  terror 
wherever  they  came ;  the  wh'jle  surrounding  country  was 
one  sad  scene  of  slaughter,  desolation,  and  plunder;  and, 
in  a  few  days,  there  was  neither  man  nor  house  to  be  seen 
within  the  circuit  of  fifty  miles!  The  unfortunate  Charles 
was  now  chased  by  armed  troops  from  hill  to  dale,  from 
rock  to  cavern,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain.  At 
length,  after  many  escapes  and  distresses,  he  found  means 
to  embark  on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  conveyed  him  in 
Bafety  to  Morlaix,  in  Bretagnc. 

Punishment  now  awaited  those  who  had  escaped  death 
in  the  field  of  battle.  Seventeen  rebel  officers  were  exe- 
cuted at  Kennington  common,  near  London.  Lords  Kil- 
marnock, Balmerino,  and  Lovat,  suftered  decapitation  on 
Tower-hill,  as  did  also  Mr.  Ratclifte,  the  titular  earl  of 
Dcrwcntwater,  on  his  former  sentence  in  171 G. 

The  French  had  fitted  out  two  S']uadr(»ns  at  Brest,  one 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  Britisli  colonies  i?i  America,  the 
other  to  assist  the  operations  of  their  arms  in  the  East  In- 
dies. These  squadrons,  however,  were  intercepted '  and 
attacked  by  admirals  Anson  and  Warren,  and  nine  ships 
w^TG  taken,  on  board  of  which  was  found  a  great  quantity 
of  bidlion,  which  was  landed  at  S pithead,  and  cotiveyud 
in  twenty  wagons  through  the  streets  of  London  to  the 
bank.      Soon  after,  admiral    Hawke  defeated  a 

AD 

French  fleet,  and  took  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  -tysj 
^veral  frigates ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
the  British  cruisers  were  very  successful  in  capturing  the 
vtjssels  of  the  enemy. 

At  the  close  of  tV^a  session  of  parliament,  the  k« 
formed  both  houses  that  the  preUminaries  for  i 
general  peace  had  been  actually  signed  at  Aiz-la-  1 
CbapcUe,  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Brltun.  Francei ' 
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and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  basis  of  a  general  xesti- 
tiitioii  of  conquests. 

By  the  trciity  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  in  which  the  earl  of 
Sandwich  iind  sir  Thomas  Kobinson  were  the  British  ple- 
iii|K}icntturics,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Phicentiu,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  to  Dq;i  Philip, 
huir-ap|iurent  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  his  heirs ;  hut, 
in  case  of  hii<  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  that  then 
lhe«e  doininiotis  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria: 
that  ilie  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  to  the  sea  should  be  de- 
molished ;  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  be  secured  in 
his  possession  of  Silesia,  which  he  had  conquered ;  and 
that  the  ijiiccn  of  Hungary  should  be  guarantied  in  her 
hcrediiary  dominions.     No  mention  was  made  of  the  right 
of  the  English  to  sail  in  the  American  seas  without  being 
subject  to  a  search,  though  this  claim  was  the   originu 
cause  of  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  one  advantage 
vvliich  this  country  gained  by  a  war  that  had  cost  so  many 
millions  of  money. 

As  several  nations  on  the  continent  had  reformed  their 

calendar  according  to  the  computation  of  Pope  Gregory  the 

Thirteenth,  and  much  confusion  in  mercantile  transactions 

had  arisen,  the  parliament  decreed,  that  the  new  year 

should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  that 

tlyr.y  ^'^<5ven    intermediate   nominal  days,  between  the 

second  and  fourteenth  of  September,  should  this 

year  be  omitted,  so  that  the  day  succeeding  the  second 

should  be  denominated  and  accounted  the  fourtetenth. 

As  soon  as  the  French  had  recovered  a  little  from  the 
effects  of  the  late  war,  they  began  to  erect  forts  on  the 
back  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,  and 
they  also  attempted  to  seize  Nova-Scotia.  The  English 
government  receiving  only  evasive  answers  from  the  court 
of  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  encroachments  in  Ame* 
rica,  ordered  the  governors  of  that  country  to  expel  the 
French  by  force  from  their  settlements  on  the  river  Ohio. 
In  consequence,  colonel  Washington,  who  aftcnrardii 
made  himself  so  famous  in  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence, was  despatched  from  Virginia  with  four  hundred 
men,  anrl  occupying  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  wna 
attacked  by  the  French,  who  compelled  him  to  surrender 
tlitt  fort.     It  wf|8  now  evident  that  war  was  inevitable 
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l^nincc  continued  to  c-jnd  reinforcements  of  men,  and  Eup- 
piics  of  auimiKiilioii  to  Quebec,  for  Il-o  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting lier  ambitious  projects  ;  and  tl.-j  ministry  of  Great 
Britain  exhorted  the  governors  of  the  )tt<  vincea  in  North 
Ainericft  to  repcj  the  incursions  of  the  eniMiif. 

Admicnl  Boscar/en  being  sent  with  a  s<iiiuJron  of  ships  to 
protect  the  provinceof  Nova-Scotia,  captured  two  French 
Tcsscls,  the  Alcide  and  the  I'js,  About  the  some  limo, 
<!encral  Braildoclt,  who  hsJ  been  sent  to  Virginia,  look 
upon  him  the  cnnimaiid  of  the  forces  destined  to 
act  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio;  and,  on  the  t'm^ 
ninth  of  July,  while  adriiiicinv  without  proper 
caution,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  general  fire,  hotli 
in  front  nnd  llnnk,  from  an  invisible  enemy  conceiiled  be- 
hind the  trees  and  hushes.  The  ran-guard  immediately 
Cell  back,  i-.nd  horror  and  conAtsion  seized  the  ranks.  Thie 
general  himself  was  kilted  by  a  inusket-shot ;  and  the  few 
remaining  soldiers  instantly  fled  and  left  their  baggage  and 
■immunition  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  William  Johnson,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
vommand  of  nn  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  being 
attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians  near  Oswego,  on  thfi 
south-cast  side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  defeated  the  enemy 
with  great  toss,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  on  the  alterior 
object  of  his  order*. 

[n  this  year  happened  a  terrible  catostroplie,  which  uni- 
ted all  pnrties  in  one  common  sentiment  of  humanity. 
i>n  the  first  of  November,  an  earthqunke  destroyed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  with  an  immense  nam* 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  siurirors,  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  exposed  to  misery  and  famine, 
Oa  this  occasion,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  gene- 
TOusly  voted  one  hundred  lliousnnd  pounds  for  the  diatreH- 
«1  Portuguese, 

The  next  year,  a  treaty  between.  Iiia  Britanniein^ 
and  the  king  of  PruMia  wai  rigned,  by  niuclttt*^^ 
'ally  engaged  not  to  sufier  sny  fondgn  tn 
pnler  Germauy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  q 
■Hungary,  though  slie  owed  every  thing  to  < 
Britain,  conclnded  n  treaty  of  mutaa!  gu<irantBe>li_ 
port  with  France ;  and  she  P3fused  to  his  Brilannion 
the  auxiliaries  that  she  had  agreed  to  furniil 
of  her  dangerous  neigbbaar,  raa  kin^  af-V 
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Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Legge,  ther  most  popular  membetv  of 
admiiiiiitration,  disapproving  of  the  political  meaaure* 
which  had  been  adopted,  as  ruinous  and  absnrd,  were  dia- 
missed  from  office ;  and  the  seals  were  soon  afler  trans- 
ferred from  sir  Thomas  Robinson  to  BIr.  Fox,  whose  abili- 
ties were  universally  acknowledged. 

The  French  equipped  a  formidable  squadron  of  ships  at 
Brest,  and  assembling  a  number  of  land  forces  and  trans- 
ports, threatened  England  with  an  invasion.  To  meet  the 
attack,  several  thousand  of  foreign  mercenaries  were  call- 
ed upon  to  assist  the  country,  on  tlie  presumption  that  the 
menaces  of  France  would  be  carried  into  effect ;  but,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  an  invading  armament,  the  French  pre- 
pared nn  expedition,  which  too  well  succeeded* 

A  formidable  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  with  forces  to  in- 
rade  Minorca ;  and  when  admiral  Byng,  who  had  been 
sent  out  too  late,  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  found  that  the 
enemy  had  landed,  and  were  besieging  Fort  St.  Philip, 
which  was  defended  by  general  Blakeney.  The  admiral 
being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrisoa  at 
Gibraltar,  proceeded  to  Minorca,  and  pereamd  the  Bri- 
tish colours  still  flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  How- 
ever, before  a  landiug  could  be  cfTpcted,  the  French  fleet, 
under  La  Galissoniere,  appeared ;  but  thougli  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  both  commanders  seemed  averse  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  battle ;  and  the  French  admiral,  taking 
advantage  of  Byng's  hesitation,  sailed  away. 

In  a  council  of  war,  which  was  held  immediately  after 
this  indecisive  engagement,  it  was  unanimously  ugf^eed, 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  relieve  the  castle  of  St.  Philip, 
and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  return  to  Gibraltar,  which 
might  require  immediate  protection.  General  Blakeney 
receiving  no  assistance,  at  length  capitulated  on  honoura- 
ble terms. 

The  ministry,  irritated  ngaiiist  admiral  Byng,  who  had 
complained  that  thie  English  fleet  had  been  too  long  de- 
layed, and  that  the  ships  under  his  command  were  unfit 
for  service,  took  no  steps  to  lessen  the  odium  which  popn* 
lar  prejudice  attached  to  him ;  on  the  contrary,  they  wer» 
pleased  to  find  the  blame  transferred  from  themselves 
and  that  the  adrairnl's  imputed  misconduct  exonemiej 
them  from  censure. 

The  tinfortuniate  admiral  was  brought  to  trial,  and  tlm  . 
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court  determined,  that  during  ths  enga^ment  off 
Minorca,  he  did  not  use  liis  utmost  endearoure  to  . 
talte,  .seize,  and  deslroj,  tbc  ships  of  the  French 
kiug,  nor  exert  his  uCniosC  power  fur  the  rehef  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Philip ;  tuid,  that  the  punishment  attached  to  this 
sentence  was  deatii ;  hut,  as  they  believed  that  his  miscon- 
duct arose  neitljer  from  cowardice  nor  disaffection,  ihey 
earnesdy  recommended  liira  to  mercy. 

All  the  frieads  and  reliitious  of  the  unhappy  man  exert- 
ed their  influence  to  obtiiin  a  remission  of  his  sentence, 
which  popular  clamour  alone  had  exlorlcd  from  his  judges; 
hut,  tlie  sovereign  was  tolJ,  that  the  death  of  Byni;  was 
necessary  to  appcnso  the  fury  of  the  people  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  every  application,  a  warrant  was  signed  for  his  execu- 
tion. Thus  abandoned  to  his  fiite,  the  unfortunate  admi- 
ral was  not  wanting  to  himself  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Conscious  of  the  upriglilness  of  Ms  intentions,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  quarter-deck  with  a  firm  and  deliberate 
step,  and  throwing  down  his  but,  kneeled  on  n  cushion, 
lied  one  handkerchief  over  his  eyes,  nnd  dropped  another 
as  a  sign^^o  his  executioners,  when  five  balls  passed 
ihrongh  h^^oily,  and  he  fell  dead  williout  a  struggle. 

Notwilhstandiiig  this  sacriGcc,  the  clamours  against  the 
administration  continued  to  increase ;  and  the  ministry 
found  it  necessary  to  admit  into  a  piirlici potion  of  offica 
Mr.  I'itt  nnd  Mr.  Legge,  who  were  alike  distinguished  for 
tfaeir  spirit  and  integrity ;  but  adverse  as  these  two  pnCriots 
were  to  bis  majesty's  scheme  of  continental  politics,  they 
could  not  HLTCC  with  their  colloagiies,  and  were  dismissed 
from  tlicir  situations.  Addresses,  however,  poured  in  from 
'  nil  parts,  in  favour  of  the  discarded  minister ;  and  llie  king 
thought  proper  to  reinstate  Hr.  Fiit  in  his  former  sitnniion 
of  secretary  of  Etute,  aud  Mr.  Ijpggc  in  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Public  nlTairB  vrcro  adrcrae  at  the  commencement  of  this 
ndminiat ration,  AnunsuccesBful  ntlemptwaamnde  against  .  ■ 
Rochefort ;  but  what  j^aa^jsfrj^tely  mpio  disastrous,  the 
(iukc  of  Cumbedq^^KnMjHBlHl|i|^d[^  the  great 
military  talenti 
lutate  at  QottI 
hands  of  the  F 
Hanovenana  ip 
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which,  under  tho  guidance  of  other  miniaters,  prodiiced 

thu  ino»t  spltndid  events. 

Ill  America,  after  tlic  return  of  lord  Loudon  to  Gusland, 

the  eliief  command  devolved  on  major  gcuenil  Abercronri' 

bic.     On  the  27th  of  July,  Louibburgh  and  Cape  Breton 

surrendered  to  tlie  British  uuder  major-general  Am- 

^1.  '  lierst ;  and  Fort  du  Quesuot  which  tlie  French  had 

evacuated,  wud  garrisoned  under  the  name  of  Pitts^ 

burgh,  in  compliment  to  the  minister.     The  English  also 

concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  nations  inhabiting  the 

country  between  the  Apdluchian  mountains  and  the  lakes; 

and  such  wixs  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  now  animated 

the  cabinet,  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  projected  a» 

the  business  of  a  single  campaign. 

To  accomplish  this  important  object,  major-general 
AVolfis  who  hud  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  mili- 
tary talents,  was  directed  to  undeitake  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec, while  general  Amherst,  af^er  reducing  Ticonderoga 
:\r.d  Crown  Point,. was  to  cross  the  lake  Champlain,  and  -  ^ 
join  Wolfe  under  tlie  walls  of  the  capital  of  Canada*        . 

The  British  forces  under  general  Wolfe  arrived  in  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  tnifalls  of  the 
Mqntmorcnci.  M.  de  Montcalm,  tho  French  coinmaudor, 
tlioii-h  hid  troops  wore  superior  in  number  to  the  invaden, 
I'.iid  taken  every  precaution  of  defence,  M'hich  the  nature 
i.iihii  country  afTorded.  The  city  of  Quebec  was  tolera- 
bly fortified  ;  and  JMonlcalm,  having  reinforced  the  troops 
.-i'  the  colony,  with  this  army  occupied  an  advantageous 
siluatioa  from  tho  river  St.  Cliarles  to  the  falls  of  the  . 
Pilontmorcnci. 

On  the  last  day  of  July,  the  British  general  made  dis- 
position for  an  assault,  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the 
ships  in  the  river;  but  the  English  grenadiers,  impetu-* 
ously  attacking  the  enemy*s  entrenchments  in  disorder, 
vYerc  •  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Wolfe  was  obllged^^o 
retreat. 

This  mortifying  check  preyed  on  the  spirits  of  tlie  gal- 
lant Wolfe,  who  could  not  brook  the  most  distant  ||ro8pect 
of  censure  or  disgrace,  and  who  declared  that  he  would 
rather  die  than  fail  of  ultimate  success.  At  length,  a  new 
plan  of  operations  was  concerted  for  landing  the  troops  in 
the  night  within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond,  in  hopes  of 
ascending  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which  rise  abruptly 
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Vilh  a  steep  ascent  from  the  -banks  of  tlie  river,  that  they 
might  gain  possession  of  the  grounds  on  the  back  of  the 
city,  where  it  was  but  shghtly  fortified. 

This  plan  was  put  in  execution ;  and  the  troops  were 
disembarked  during  the  night  with  secrecy  and  silence ; 
but  the  precipice  still  remained  to  be  ascended.  With 
infinite  labour  and  difficulty,  the  troops  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  the  general  drew 
them  up  in  order  of  battle  as  they  arrived.  When  M.  de 
Montcalm  understood  that  the  English  had  gained  these 
heights,  ho  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  risking 
an  engagement,  in  order  to  save  the  town,  and  accordingly 
advanced  his  men  with  great  intrepidity.  A  furious  con- 
test ensued,  and  general  Wolfe,  who  stood  in  the  front  of 
the  line,  early  received  a  shot  in  the  wrist,  to  which  he 
paid  httle  regard  ;  but,  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  gre- 
nadiers, another  ball  pierced  his  breast,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  reclined  on  the  ann  of 
an  officer,  he  was  roused  by  the  exclamation,  "  they  run ! 
they  run !"  "  Who  run  1"  said  the  brave  Wolfe,  with  great 
eagerness.  **  The  French,"  replied  the  officer.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "I  die  contented;"  and  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  victory. 

The  French  general,  M.  de  Montcalm,  was  also  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  battle,  and  died  soon  afber ;  but  the 
advantage  remained  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
Quebec  was  obliged  to  surrender,  and  at  length  the  con- 
quest of  ail  Canada  was  completed,  by  the  capture  of 
Montreal  under  general  Amherst. 

Success  indeed  attended  the  British  arms  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Fort  Louis  and  the  isle  of  Goree,  m 
Africa,  submitted  to  the  British ;  as  did  also  Guadaloupe, 
in  the  Wost  Indies.  Cherbourg  was  taken  by  commodoi-c 
Howe,  and  Havre  de  Grace  bombarded  by  admiral  Rodney. 

In  ihe  Mediterranean,  M.  de  la  Clue  was  defeated  by 
admiral  Boscawen,  who  took  four  of  his  ships;  and  ano- 
ther fleet  under  M,  de  Conflans  wsis  attacked  off  Quibe- 
ron  bay  by  sir  Edward  Hawke,  when  a  furious  battle  en- 
sued, and  night  alone  saved  the  French  from  total  ^    _ 
destruction.     In  this  last  engagement,  two  of  the  «l.y 
enemy's  best  ships  were  sunk,  one  struck  her  co- 
lours, two  were  stranded  and  desiroyed,  and  the  Soleit 
Royd,  the  fiiijar-jihip  of  the  French  aainiml,  was  burnt  by 
35* 
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her  own  crew,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hmdi  of 
the  English. 

In  Germany  tlic  war  was  carried  on  witli  great  vigour, 
and  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  raised  to  the  lii^iest 
pitch ;  and  though  the  empress  of  Russia  had  ac^ded 
to  the  alhonce  concluded  hetween  the  courts  of  VerBaillcs 
and  Vienna,  the  king  of  Prussia,  aided  by  hie  -Britannic 
majesty,  continued  to  make  head  against  the  nnmerons 
armies  of  thodc  powers. 

Such  was  tlio  general  posture  of  afiairs,  when  George 

II.  died,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  in  the 

1 ''(ui  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-foiirdi 

'  ycor  of  his  reign.  lie  was  at  his  palace  of  Ken- 
sington :  and  having  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  he  observed 
to  his  attendants,  that  as  the  weatlier  was  fine,  he  would 
walk  out.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  being  left  alone,  Ae  was 
heard  to  fall ;  and,  being  lifted  on  the  bed,  he  desired,  in 
u  fuuit  voice,  that  the  princess  Amelia  might  be  called ; 
b.^t  before  she  could  arrive,  he  expired. 

George  the  Second  was  in  his  person  rather  below  the 
iiuddle  size.  In  his  disposition  he  is  said  to  have  been 
'lii'one  to  anger,  yet  soon  appeased ;  in  other  respects,  he 
WU3  mild  and  liuinsnic.  He  was  personally  brave,  and 
f'>nd  of  war  as  a  soldier.  Though  his  foreign  politics  can- 
not bo  commended,  his  internal  government  deserves  un- 
qualiiicd  praise. 

(u  this  reign,  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  party  and  family 
\hih\g  baHled,  and  the  leifitimacy  of  the  Guelphs  generally 
recognised,  the  constitutional  govemmenr,  as  adjusted  al 
the  Revolution,  began  to  display  its  excellencies  and  faults, 
and  to  acquire  its  full  force. 

Parliaments  were  regularly  convened,  for  the  despatch 
of  all  business  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
laws,  and  the  regulation  of  the  revenue ;  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  sovereign,  and  the  rights  of  the  legislature, 
were  duly  recognised  and  balanced. 

The  king  chose  his  ministers,  and  these  were  amenable 
to  parliament;  while  the  latter  was  kept  in  good  humour 
by  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  rainistei*s.  The  of- 
fice of  prime-minister  began  now  to  distinguish  our  coun- 
cils. The  first. who  merited  the  name  wiis  sir  Robejt 
Walpole,  a  favourite  confidential  minister  of  George  the 
Furst  and  Second  ;  and  the  nation  under  liim  and  his  anc 
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ccssors,  presented  the  sjpectacle  of  a  sovereign  contented 
with  tlie  splendour  of  his  crown,  and  with  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  power,  under  the  advice  and  responsibility  of 
his  ministecs ;  of  a  parliament  whose  majorities  were  go- 
verued  by  the  influence  of  the  minister,  and  the  modera- 
tion and  plausibility  of  his  measures ;  and  of  a  people 
obedient  to  the  laws,  the  operation  of  which  they  had  the 
power  of  controlling  by  juries  formed  from  their  own  body. 
Such  a  state  of  society  continued  through  an  entire^  ge- 
neration, begat  confidence  at  home  and  respect  abroad. 
The  public  securities  rose  in  value,  commerce  increased, 
domestic  improvements  were  made,  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  nation  in  arts,  anns,  and  industry,  began  to  developc 
themselves,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  more  decisive 
events  of  the  succeeding  reign. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

J^he  reign  of  George  III 

On  the  decease  of  George  II.,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Frede- 
ric, prince  of  Wales,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices ;  as  the  third  '^i^ilj 
of  his  name  and  family. 

This  young  and  native  sovereign,  whose  character  and 
afTubility  of  deportment  rendered  him  the  object  of  esteem, 
was  greeted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  "  Born  an<i 
educated  in  this  country,"  said  his  majesty,  in  his  first 
speech  to  parliament,  "  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton." 

The  parliament,  with  the  general  approbation,  voted 
the  clear  yearly  sum  of  jC800,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
I. is  majesty's  household,  and  the  support  of  the  royal  di"-- 
nity,  in  lieu  of  the  civil-list  revenues,  which  had  been  for- 
merly appropriated  for  the  sovereigns  of  this  country.  This 
was  followed  by  a  wise  and  liberal  regulation,  by  which 
the  judges  were  rendered  indej)endent  of  the  crown,  and 
which,  as  it  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  kinij-, 
justly  gained  his  mnjc.sty  universal  applause. 

The  war,  however,  was  prosecuted  with  unabated  vigour. 
The  island  of  Bellcisle  surrendered  to  commodore  Keppol 
and  general  Ilodjrsoii.  In  the  East-Indies,  the  French 
>'.cre  divested  of  all  tlicir  possessions  of  importance;  and 
Pondicherry,  their  capital  settlement,  was  reduced  by  co- 
lonel C'oote  and  admiral  Stevens.  In  the  West  Indies, 
M.irtinico,  and  some  other  islands,  were  added  to  the  list 
of  British  conquests. 

During  these  transactioiiF,  ]Mr.  Pitt,  with  that  sagacity 
and  intuitive  foresight  which  characterize  an  able  states- 
man, anticipating  the  hostile  designs  of  Spain,  proposed 
an  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  that  kingdom ; 
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bat  this  measure  being  opposed  by  his  colleagues  in  office, 
and  finding  that  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  governor 
to  his  majesty,  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  tlie  royal 
faTOur,  he  disdained  to  act  a  subordinate  part,  resigned 
the  seals,  and  retired  with  a  pension  and  a  peerage  for  hisi 
lady. 

Lord  Bute,  who  had  been  previously  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  was  now  supposed  to  in- 
fluence the  decisions  of  government ;  but,  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  ministry  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
measure  recommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  declare  M'ar 
Against  Spain.  Ilavanna,  Manilla,  and  all  the  Philippine 
i:»lands,  bccanje,  in  consequence,  the  reward  of  British  va- 
lour. 

Amidst  these  successes,  however,  the  restoration  of  peace 
was  equally  desired  by  the  victors   and  the  vanquished ; 
and  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in  negotiation,  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
I  li!c  February,  and  peace  solemnly  proclaimed  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  22d  of  the  following  month.     By  this 
treaty.  Great  Britain  obtained  the  extensive  province  of 
Canada,  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  the  Grenadas  in  the 
"West  Indies,  and  some  inferior  acquisitions  ;  but  restored 
all  the  other  conquests  made  during  the  war.  These  terms 
were  considered  in  England  as  degrading  to  the  nation  ; 
and  clamours  were  raised  against  the  administration  of  lord 
Buto,  who  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  the  people. 

About  this  time  too,  the  daring  spirit  of  John  Wilkes, 
Esq.,  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Aylesbur}-,  contributed  to 
hasten  the  downfall  of  the  Premier.  This  man  published 
a  paper  called  "  The  North  Briton,"  iuMiiich  he  attacked 
the  minister  with  great  asperity,  .and  indulged  in  the  gross- 
est scurrility  against.the  whole  Scottish  nation.  Cliurehill, 
the  poet,  employed  his  satirical  powers  in  the  same  cause  ; 
and  the  ferment  excited  by  these  two  able,  but  profligate 
characters,  was  so  great,  that  the  earl  of  Bute  thought 
pro])er  to  resign  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  trcasuiy,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  George  Grcnville. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  minister  was  the  prose* 
cution  of  ]Mr.  Wilkes,  who,  in  the  North  Briton,  No.  45, 
had  asserted,  that  his  majesty's  speech,  which  he  affiicted 
to  consider  as  the  minister's,  contained  a  falsehood.  In 
consequence  of  this  violation  of  all  decorum,  Mn  Wilkes 
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WII0  iippreliended  by  virtue  of  a  general  warrant,  hii  pa« 
(M-rs  M'cre  seized,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  tower.  In 
the  court  of  common  picas,  however,  Mr.  Wilkes  was  ao- 
ffiiittcd  of  the  charge  exliibited  against  him ;  and  lord 
chief  justice  Pratt  declared,  that  general  warrants  were  il- 
legiil. 

Mr.  Grcnville  poss^essed  integrity  and  abilities,  but  he 
wanted  u  sound  dibcriminaling  judgment.  In  order  to 
rai&ic  a  revenue  from  the  American  colonies,  he  projected 
a  stnmp-act,  wliicli,  being  resisted  by  the  Americans,  was 
nflcrwnrds  repealed ;  but  the  attempt  and  its  failure  laid 
the  fuuiidation  for  that  fatal  contest,  which  at  length  ter? 
minated  in  the  inde|>endcncc  of  the  American  colonies. 

The  name  of  the  princess  of  Wales  having  been 
uniitted  in  the  bill  for  appointing  a  regency,  in  con-  f  L^ 
sequence  of  his  majesty's  illness,  the  king,  after  re-  * '^ 
covering  from  his  indisposition,  determined  to  change  hit 
ministers  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  new  administration.     The  .highly  respecta- 
ble character  of  the  marquis,  however,  could  not  secure  the 
now  ministers  a  continuance  in  office.  Possessing  a  great 
nhuro  of  moderation  in  principles,  their  opponents  effectu- 
ally made  head  against  them ;  and  tlie  duke  of  Groflon 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Chatham,  accepted  the 
office  of  privy  seal. 

Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  possessed  eminent  talents  for  busi-   |^^ 
iit'ss,  but  too  much  versatility  of  disposition,  unhap- 
pily  revived  the  design  of  ttixing  America,  though  taxation 
and  representation  cannot  constitutionally  be   separated  • 
and  while  the  carl  of  Chatham  was  confined  by  extreme 
illness,  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  imposing  a  duty  on  tea 
and  some  other  articles  imported  into  the  colonies.  Against 
this  design,  the  Americans  formed  a  general  combination 
for  not  receiving  any  of  the  commodities  thus  taxed,  from 
th(;  mother  country  ;    and,  the  acts  were  again  repealed 
except  us  far<\s  related  to  the  duties  on  tea.     This  con- 
cession, however,  gave  little  satisfaction  to  the  Americans 
who  considered  the  late  acts  as  unconstitutional,  and  pro- 
posed a  general  union  of  the  colonies  for  defending  their 
natural  rights. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Townshend  died,  and   his   place  of 
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chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  filled  by  lord  North.  Some 
other  changes  also  took  place ;  and  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, who  had  long  been  treated  with  disregard,  either  on 
account  of  his  infirmities,  or  his  uncomplying  disposition, 
resigned  his  ofiicc  of  privy-seal,  and  from  this  time  lived 
unconnected  with  the  affairs  of  government,  though  he 
frequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  interesting  debatos 
which  agitated  this  period. 

The  discontents  which  had  been  produced  in 

|1,^<^  America  by  the  insidious,  not  to  say  unjust  designs 
of  the  ministry,  were  about  to  break  out  into  a 
(lame,  that  spread  into  a  general  conflagration.  Laws  hav- 
ing been  passed  for  quartering  troops  in  the  colonics,  and 
for  rendering  the  governors  of  the  difterent  provinces  solely 
dependant  on  the  crown,  the  Americans,  in  order  to  show 
their  aversion  to  the  measures  of  the  British  government, 
and  their  determination  to  resist,  destroyed  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  tea  at  Boston,  and  obliged  ships  laden  with  the  same 
commodi^  to  return  from  other  places  without  landing 
their  cargoes.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  acts 
were  passed  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  for 
altering  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  bay  and  Quebec*. 

This  violent  stretch  of  power  excited  the  utmost  indig- 
nation in  America ;  and  the  colonies  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain,  till  the  obnoxious  acts  were  repealed. 
Meanwhile,  measures  were  adopted  for  holding  a  general 
congress  of  the  American  colonics;  and  a  bold  and  spirit- 
ed remonstrance,  soliciting  a  redress  of  grievances,  was 
}iddressed  to  the  kin^.  All  remonstrances  and  petitions, 
liowever,  being  equally  disregarded,  and  every  avenue  to 
accommodation,  except  by  implicit  submission,  shut  up, 
the  Americans  determined  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  as  tlw 
imly  means  lefl  for  defending  their  unalienable  rights. 

On  the   19th  of  April,  general  Gage,  commander  in 
chief,  having  been  informed  that  the  Americans 
\iy^r  had  collected  military  stores  at  Concord,  sent  a  de- 
tachment  to  seize  them.     The  detachment  was  at- 
tacked at  Lexington,  and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides; 
but  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  far  exceeded  that  of 
their  opponents. 

The  torch  of  civil  war  being  thus  lighted  up,  the  cok>* 
^tsts  flew  to  cirmt  as  if  by  concert,  and  assumed  the  title 
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of  *'  the  Unilcd  States  of  America,**  whose  affain  were  to 
lie  managed  by  a  congresa.  This  body  of  Fepreflentatifes 
instantly  (Missed  resolutions  for  raising  an  aruij,  for  issuing 
a  paper  currency  for  its  payment,  and  for  pnihihiting  all 
importations  to  tliosc  places  which  still  remained  faithful 
in  their  allogiancc  to  Uic  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  engagement,  the  Britisb  army  in 
America  was  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement,  which 
arrived  from  England,  under  the  command  of  generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.  Martial  law  was  now 
proclaimed ;  but  the  congress  was  not  easily  intimidated*; 
and  votiu<(  that  tlie  compact  between  the  cr«wn  and  the 
inliiibitants  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  dissolved,  they. xe- 
cuninicmled  that  province  to  resume  its  chartered  rights. 

As  further  hostilities  were  now  mutually  expecsted,  the 
Americans,  that  tliey  might  secure  Charlcstown,  sent  a 
detachment  of  men  at  night  to  erect  some  considerable 
works  on  Bunker's  Uill.     When  these  operations  were 
discovered  in  the  morning,  a  heavy  fire  comm^flsed  from 
the  ships ;  and  the  Americans  were  with  difSiculty  driven 
from  their  entrenchments  by  generals  Howe  andPigot. 
1.1  this  action,  which  was  very  severe,  the  loss  of  the  Bri- 
tish in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  nearly  to  half 
|1^.!  their  number,  and  included  many  officers.     After' 
this  affair,  the  colonists  threw  up  works  on  another 
hill  opposite ;  and  the  British  troops  were  closely  inyestcd 
in  the  peninsula. 

The  general  congress  published  a  Tcry  animated  decla- 
ration, in  which  their  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  were  as- 
signed, and  the  objects  for  which  they  contended  were 
distinctly  pointed  out.  They  also  appointed  George 
Washington  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces.  This  gentleman  hod  acquired  some  ezperi- 
roce  in  the  last  war,  when  lie  commanded  different  bodies 
of  provincials ;  and  his  conduct  and  military  fikill  fully 
justified  the  partiality  of  his  countrymen.  Another  peti- 
tion to  the  king  was  also  voted  by  congress,  in  which  they 
earnestly  beseeched  his  majesty  to  odopt  some  method  of 
puttinn;*  n  stop  to  the  unhnppy  contest  between  Great  Bri- 
tain ixv.f]  the  colonics  ;  hut  lliis  petition,  though  presented 
by  M'*.  Pt?nh,  late  fi^overnor,  nnd  one  of  the  proprietoiB  of 
Penrjsylvania,  did  not  obtain  an  answer- 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ameiicans,  prepared  for  every 
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event)  and  animated  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  con* 
tending  for  liberty,  no  longer  confined  themselves  to  de* 
fensive  operations.  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had 
already  been  taken  by  a  party  of  Americans ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  Canada,  un- 
der generals  Montgomery  and  Arnold ;  but  in  an  attempt 
against  Quebec,  Montgomery  fell,  and  Arnold,  after  being 
dangerously  wounded,  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipi* 
tate  retreat. 

The  state  of  the  royal  army  at  Boston  had  now  become 
deplorable.     By  a  masterly  stroke,  Washington  compel- 
led the  British  to  abandon  the  town  ;  and  all  the  English 
troops,  with  such  loyalists  as  chose  to  accompany 
them,  were  precipitately  embarked  and  conveyed  ^jjA 
to  Halifax.     Next  day,  general  Washington  enter- 
ed Boston  in  triumph. 

Soon  after,  congress,  in  a  solemn  declaration,  withdrew 
all  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  assumed 
for  the  colonies  the  style  and  character  of  '*  Free  and  In- 
dependent States.''  They  also  published  articles  of  con- 
federation and  perpetual  union  between  the  provinces; 
while  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  of  bringing  them  to 
submission  was  lessened,  the  arrogance  and  infatuation  "bf 
the  British  ministry,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  North, 
seemed  to  increase. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  upon  Cbarlestown, 
in  which  the  English  sujQTered  severely ;  but  about  the  seune 
time,  general  Howe  obtained  possession  of  New- York; 
and  general  Clinton  and  sir  Peter  Parker  took  Rhode 
Island.  Greneral  Howe,  and  his  brother,  admiral  lord 
Howe,  were  regarded  with  partiality  by  the  Americans ; 
and  some  overtures  of  reconciliation  were  made  by  the 
two  brothers;  but  the  manifesto  which  they  published 
offered  only  pardon  to  the  colonists,  and  produced  nm 
beneficial  purpose. 

The  ill  success  of  the  Americans,  however,  was  pro* 
ductive  of  those  internal  effects  which  operate  as  strongly 
as  external  force  ;  and  at  this  period,  if  terms  of  conces- 
sion had  been  offered  by  Great  Britain,  the  constitutional 
nupremacy  of  the  mother  country  might  probably  have 
been  acknowledged ;  but  the  time  of  conciliation  wsji  iie» 
fleeted,  and  the  infataation  of  ministers  prevailed. 

In  the  next  eampaign,  die  Amerioaiis  were  defeatad  ly 
39 
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HA enteied  PhiladdpliiAin tiinipli.   On^ ofii 

^lSi  handy  general  Burgofne,  who  Md  oet-oiir  iMb 

'        Qnehee  with  an  anny  often  thoa8aiidttofll^;iAlit4Hr 

to  fonn  a  line  of  communieatioB  hettrerti  NMp^Toiric  aM 

CSanada,  after  dming  the  Amerieanahefbiriiimfdreonie 

time,  was  at  lait  eoiToimded  at  Saratoga  I17  gefierAl  ChMftt 
and  obliged  to  lay  down  hie  anna.  -.^ 

TheioeceMof  the  Americans  now  determhied  the  o4krt 

iMf  Franoe  to  declare  in  lofoor  of  the  newimiliBe; 

ilJS^  nnd  so  gloom j  was  the  firospeet  of  Great  Brilaia* 

that  ministeri  sent  eommisBioners  to  Amenon  te 

treat  of  peaoe ;  but  this  attempt  at  eondliirtioii  was  of 'n# 

essential  service.  -      ./^ 

Hostilities  comm^ioed  with  fVanoe,  faj  a  naval  cmgiige. 

ment  between  admiral  Kepple  and  eonnt  d*Orvmista ;  nnl 

netory  woold  have  been  doeishre  in  &roar  of  Ae  Biilidi^t 

if  sir  Hugh  Palliser  had  obeyed  the  rignak  of  the  adnsif 

nd.  Bow  oflbsers  were  tried  hefere  a  ooiirtHinartiaL^PliK 
User,  thoogh  foand  gniltj,  was  mlj  sligl^ -.oenenredii 
while  admiral  Kepf^  was  honoura^jr  aoqidtted* 

Meanwhile*  Pondidierry  in  the  Ei»t,  and  the  idhNid  of 
St  Lucia  in  the  West  Indies,  were  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  but  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  were  taken 
by  the  French,  who  assisted  the  Americaos  with  a  fleet 
commanded  by  the  count  d'Estaing.  In  attempt* 
%mg  ing  the  relief  of  Grenada,  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment took  place  between  admiral  Byron  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty«K>ne  ships,  and  the  count  d'Bstaing,  wlni 
had  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  bestdeft 
twelves  frigates,  under  his  command.  After  this  actio«t 
the  French  admiral,  in  conjunction  with  the  AmericajMS 
attempted  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  but  was  firustratM 
by  general  Prevost.  In  Europe,  the  French  mi«ie  a  do* 
scent  with  a  considerable  farce  on  Jer^y,  but  were  re* 
oulsed  by  the  promptitude  of  -major  Pearson,  the  Engliafa 
commandant,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at  tte 
head  of  his  small  corps. 

Before  the  close  of  this  session,  his  majesty  announcofl 
•o  parliament  that  Spain  had  joined  the  alliance  agaiiial 
England ;  and  this  new  enemy  having  joined  the  French 
wiw  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  eosofflined  fleets  ot  thorn 
two  iietgluxMiring  poweis  for  some  ti»e  rode  trinniplMu^ 
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bk  Ibe  Bfitidi  dianiiel,  and  menaoed  Ike  EagBib  cpnit 
!iriili  unpuni^*  S^n  also  took  New-CMaaaa  oii^.Um 
Mi$Bii^p{»i»«nd  dosely  ioTeflted  GilMmllar. 

Adtntfal  sir  Qeoi^  Rodney,  being  appointed  to  the 
chief  naval  ocHnmaad  in  the  West  IndMS,- obtained   ■  • 
a  .complete  yiotorj  oTer  a  Slpaniih  fleet  of  elevea  -t^fo^ 
sail  offOape  St  Viaccm^;  and  affcer  leheriag  Oih* 
raltar,  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  ulterior  oiders,  and  had 
three  iadecisiTe  engagemenU  with  the  French  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies 

In '  Juney  the  sune  year,  happened  one  -of  tiie  most 
dreadfiil  riots  in  London  which  histoiy  records.  It  arose 
firom  the  fanaticism  of  an  association  of  protestant  seota* 
ries,  who  fancied  that  religion  was  in  danger,  on  acooant 
of  some  just  luid  equitable  indulgences  which  the  legisla- 
ture had  recently  granted  to  die  Boman  catholics.  A  nob, 
collected  by  a  procession  of  this  association,  pulled  down 
or  burnt  several  popish  chapels,  broke  open  many  of  the 
prisons,  and.  liberated  both  lekms  and  debKmi.  lat  a  lew 
days,  however,  the  riots  were  queUed,.attd  lord  €reorge 
^rdon,  the  preiudent  of  the  associatipn,  was  oomodttod 
tothe  tower.  v  ,  *\ 

From  the  a^tations'  of  war  and  £u$tioa,  W6^  turn  mik 
pleasure  to  iS»  progiess  maidr  J^  scfteaoe-  and  the  acle» 
under  the  nM^f^ifieettt  patronage  •of  George  tfaa  Thifdii 
Byron,  who  was  covnmissioned  inu.1764  to-  eKploxe  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  circamiiaTiMte  the  ^Dj|e, 
corrected  by  his,  obsenralidiis  die  enmrs  of  ibrBier  ^arta, 
and  discovered  senBr^^  islands  in  the  Stfmh  Fscific^  v^ 
^ew  years  alter,  captwn  Wallis  safled  w  aaimbrexpeji 
tion,and,.Otttiial9tb  of  Jane,  1767,  perpetoated  his  name 
by  the  diseoveiy  of  OtahMte,  (or  Sing  GeorgB*s  island,)  jtei 
the  South  Pac^,  and  oi  other  islands  in  the  samec  oSiMk 
Carteret  also  iraverseil  thsr  Paeifie,  aad  .eireumaav(jplsi 
^  pxfbe^  vfUwh  of  thmeaavigatm  «ontribated-,aa  =a»- 
cession  of  geographic^  knowiedgsb  /     .  •  -  .i-  ^.^ 

To  eapuun  Jlames  €aok«;  however,  nsore  ^Aste  t&  -mf 
other  individual  since  the  time  of  Cohtmbaa,  we  are  4m^ 
debted  for  extending  tibe  boundaries' •offsbgn^pUesl^iiMi* 
aa^.  tn  bis  fiist  vo^jnge  to^the  JRsoifia^ooeaBi  in  ITTV^ 
he  discovered  the  Somly  Islam^s,  dsMinlAei'liia  *  *' 
rity  of  Neir  Zeabuid,^udl>. 

Kav^HMImL 
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vwed  New  Caledonia,  the  island  of  Georgia,  and  an  im^ 
known  coast,  which  he  named  Sandwich  Land.  In  1776, 
another  voyage  of  discovery  being  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  Resolution  and  Discovery  were  fitted  out  for 
that  purpose,  and  captains  Cook  and  Clerke  were  appoints 
ed  to  this  expedition.  This  last  vojage  was  particulariy 
distinguished  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  its  disco* 
vcries.  Besides  several  small  islands  in  the  South  Pacific, 
Cook  discovered  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands,  explored  the  western  coast  of  America  from 
the  latitude  of  forty-three  to  seventy  degrees  north,  and 
ascertained  the  proximity  of  tlie  two  great  continents  of 
Asia  and  America.  In  September,  1780,  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery  returned  to  England  from  this  voyage  round 
the  world,  but  to  the  grief  of  every  person  who  respected 
worth  and  talents,  without  captain  Cook,  who  had  been 
unfortunately  killed  by  the  natives  of  Owyhee,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  which  he  had  discovered. 

This  year  was  also  memorable  for  the  armed  neutrality 
entered  into  by  the  northern  powers  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  English  in  exercising  the  right  of  searching, 
neutral  vessels,  on  the  principle  that  **  free  bottoms  make 
free  goods."  It  being  discovered  that  the  States  General 
had  conchided  a  treaty  with  the  American  government, 
England  deekared  war  against  Holland. 

The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius,  and  the  settlements 
of  Demurara,  Berbice,  and  Issequibo,  submitted  to  the 
British;  and  a  severe  engagement  took  place  betweeii 
admiral  sir  Ilyde  Parker  and  the  fleet  of  Holland  off  tlie 
Dogger  Bank,  but  without  any  decisive  issue  on  either  side. 

In  America,  alternate  successes  and  reverses  attended 
the  arms  of  Britain ;  but  even  victory  was  fatal  to  Eng- 
land, while  defeats  were  doubly  injurious,  and  rendered 
the  colonists  certain  of  a  prosperous  issue.  Indeed,  the 
cause  of  Britain  in  this  contest  with  her  American  colonies 
daily  declined,  and  became  more  desperate.  Earl  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions, 
was  at  length  surrounded  by  General  Washington, 

17Rl'  ^^^-*^^^<^  ^y  ^^^  marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  obliged 
to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  forces,  amoOnting  to 
seven  thousand  men,  to  the  combined  French  an^  Ameri- 
can army,  at  York  Tovrn,  in  Virginia ;  an  event  which 
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terminated  the  hopes  of  the  British  government  in  Ameri- 
ca,  and  ended  the  war. 

About  the  same  time,  St:  Eustatius  was  recovered  from 
the  English  ;  and  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters 
of  West  Florida.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  also  carried 
on  with  vigour ;  but  the  pldce  was  very  ablj  defended  by 
the  heroic  governor,  general  Elliot. 

In  the  East  Indies,  Ilyder  Ally,  the  confederate  of 
France,  took  Arcot  by  assault,  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  made 
prisoners  of  a  detachment  under  colonel  Baillic.  Sir  Eyre 
Goote,  however,  defeated  Hyder  in  two  subsequent  en- 
gagements, relieved  Vellore,  and  retrieved  the  fortune  of 
the  war  in  the  Carnatic. 

After  the  surrender  of  earl  Gomwallis  to  general  Wash- 
ington, the  influence  of  the  British  ministry  was  at  an  end; 
and  a  change  of  measures  appearing  absolutely  necessary, 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  cabinet  took  place  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  under  the  auspices  i^jSj 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  was  appointed         '^ 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.     The  earl  of  Shelburne  and  Mr. 
Fox  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state. 

Peace  was  now  ardently  desired  by  all  ranks  of  people 
in  this  country ;  and  the  new  ministry  consented  that  the 
independence  of  America  should  be  allowed,  and  entered 
into  measures  for  effectuating  a  general  treaty  of  pacifica* 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Grenville  was  sent  to  Paris, 
with  full  powers  to  treat  with  all-  the  belligerent  nations,  . 
and  orders  were  despatched  to  the  commanders  in  chief  in 
America,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  pacific  views  of  the 
British  cabinet,  and  with  the  offer  of  independence  to  the 
United  States. 

After  the  capture  of  lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  the 
Englishsufferedaseriesof  losses  in  America.  The  French 
took  Nevis,  St.  Christophers,  and  Montserrat ;  the  Baha- 
ma islands  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards;  and  Jamaica 
was  threatened  by  the  fleets  of  Spain  and  France,  on  board 
of  wliich  was  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men.  This  for- 
midable armament,  however,  was  prevented  from  uniting 
by  the  promptitude  and  bravery  of  admiral  Rodney,  who 
engaged  and  totally  defeated  the  French  under  count  de 
Grasse,  before  it  could  form  a' junction  with  the  Spanish 
fleet.  The  French  admiral,  in  tte  V\\\fc  ^feV«£\v^W>5v. 
gans^  was  taken,  with  two  sevetitv-fexa  ^\!t^v^>'»2^'^'^'*' 
3n» 
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of  lixtj-ibur  guns.  Two  other  ahipi  of  the  UA  wm  loU 
ia  the  action ;  and  a  few  days  after,  sir  Samuel  Hood  ca]^ 
tured  two  more  French  shipa  of  the  line  and  two  frigates. 
ThiM  deoisive  and  glorious  victory,  which  was  achieVed  on 
the  12th  of  April,  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  project  against 
Jamaica ;  and  admiral  Rodney,  in  reward  for  hie  services, 
was  gratified  with  a  peerage  and  a  pension. 

The  valour  of  tlie  British  arms  was  most  remarkahly 

displayed  at  Gibraltar,  where  the  English,  under  that 

brave  veteran  general  Elliot,  acquired  immortcd  honour* 

and  converted  one  of  the  most  formidable  attacks  that  hzvi 

a    p  ever  been  miide  in  the  history  of  sieges,  to  the  de- 

I?"  struction  of  the  assailants,  and  the  frustration  of  all 
17^  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  The  enthusiasm  and  gal- 
'^  lantry  of  Elliot  and  his  garrison  were  emulated  l^ 
lord  IIowc  and  the  fleet.  To  the  admiration  of  all  Eu* 
rope,  that  brave  admiral,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line, 
passed  the  straits  in  the  face  of  a  superior  enemy,  and 
threw  succours  into  the  fortress. 

This  was  the  last  transaction  of  importance  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe ;  and  thus  the  military 
career  of  Britain,  after  her  repeated  misfortunes,  termi- 
nated with  great  splendour.  All  the  belligerent  powert» 
were  now  inclined  to  listen  to  overtures  of  pacification. 
The  happy  prospect,  however,  of  peace  and  prosperity 
was  obscured  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham,  from  whose  administration  the  nation  hud 
formed  great  expectations,  lie  was  succeeded  by  the  earl 
of  Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Fox  resigned  his  office  of  secretary 
of  the  northern  department. 

The  new  ministers,  however,  continued  the  negotiation 
for  peace ;  and  as  the  independence  of  America  was  vir- 
tiiAlly  recognised,  the  war  with  the  colonies  had  in  fact 
terminated.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782, 
provisional  articles,  between  England  and  America,  were 
signed  at  Paris.  By  this  treaty,  the  sovereignty  and  indo 
pendence  of  the  United  States  were  fully  acknowledged 
So  great,  indeed,  were  the  concessions  of  ministers  ovi 
this  occasion,  that  they  neglected  the  interests  of  the  ley- 
alists  in  America,  whose  estates  had  been  confiscated,  and 
who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  generosity  of  the  British. 

In  our  treaties  with  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  ths 
Spaniards,  the  same  improvident  facility  was  apparent 
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and  these  treaties,  when  submitted  to  parliament, 
extorted  the  severest  animadversions.     By  this  ca-  |1^ 
lamitous  war.  Great  Britain  lost  the  best  pait  of 
her  transatlantic  colonies,  and,  besides  many  thousands  of 
valuable  lives,  expended  or  squandered  nearly  150  millions 
of  money.      The  address  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was 
carried  in  the  house  of  lords  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59, 
but  lost  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  224 
to  208. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  cmimosity  to 
the  earl  of  Shelbume,  had  formed  a  coalition  with  his  for- 
mer political  antagonist,  lord  North.  This  unnatural  and 
unprincipled  coalition,  which  excited  general  indignation, 
was  defended  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  strange  plea,  that  the 
question  of  American  independence  being  now  at  rest,  he 
had  no  desire  to  perpetuate  his  enmity  to  a  statesman 
whom  he  had  found  honourable  as  an  adversary,  and  of 
whose  openness  and  sincerity  as  a  friend  he  had  no  doubt. 

Their  united  opposition  prevailed,  and  a  change  took 
place  in  the  ministry.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  lord  John  Cavendish  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  appointed  joint  secretaries  of  state.  The  coalition 
admmistration  became  the  theme  of  universal  and  pas- 
sionate execration ;  and  when  public  confidence  is  once 
lost,  it  can  never  be  completely  regained. 

Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  immortal  earl  of  Chatham,  and 
who  afterwards  rivalled  his  father's  glory,  made  a  motion 
for  a  parliamentary  reform,  and  proposed  to  add  one  hun- 
dred members  to  the  counties,  and  abolish  a  proportionn* 
ble  number  of  the  obnoxious  boroughs.  This  plan,  though 
certainly  the  most  judicious  that  has  yet  been  proposed 
for  the  independence  of  parliamentary  representation,  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November,  Mr. 
Fox  introduced  a  bill  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  This  famous  bill  proposed  to  deprive 
the  directors  and  proprietors  of  the  entire  adininistratior , 
not  only  of  their  territorial,  but  also  of  tlieir  commercial 
affairs,  and  to  vest  the  management  and  direction  of  them 
in  seven  commissioners  named  in  the  bill,  and  irremovabW 
by  the  crown,  except  in  conse(\ueTVQ«  ^^  ^se^  ^\t«M^  <2X 
either  bouse  o£  parliament.    \l  ^'aae^  ^xcro.'^'^^^s.^ 
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liouBc  bj  a  grcut  innjority,  but  was  lost  in  the  upper,  atiet 
very  aninKited  debates,  in  which  its  unconstitutional  prin 
ciplcs  were  fully  ex]i08cd. 

The  king,  bein^  informed  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
this  bill,  considered  himself  duped  and  deceived  ;  and  the 
coalition  ministry,  which  had  been  deservedly  unpopular, 
were  suddenly  dismissed.  Mr.  Pitt,  then  a  very  young  man, 
was  declared  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer;  the  marquis  of  Caerraarthen,  and  Mi. 
Thomus  Townslund,  created  lord  Sydney,  were  nominated 
secretaries  of  state  ;  and  lord  Thurlow  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  lord-chnncellor.  The  intelligence  of  this 
change  was  received  by  the  nation  with  transports  of  joy. 

The  discarded  ministers,  however,  still  maintained  dieir 
influence  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  the  singular 
bpcctacle  was  exhibited  of  a  minister  retaining  his  situatioA 
in  defiance  of  the  votes  of  the  commons,  and  of  an  oppo- 
sition restraining  the  power  of  the  executive,  by  prohibiting 
the  issuing  of  payments  from  the  bank  or  the  exchequer, 
for  the  public  service.  At  length,  after  strong  and  repeated 
-|.      ,  contests  between   the   two  factions,  during  which 

.^^     the  miniscr  found  himself  frequently  in  a  minority, 

1  ■*'fiA  ^^^^  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  cmd 

a  new  one  convened.     So  complete  was  the  rout  of 

the  coalition  party,  that  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mem- 

l>ers  who  lost  their  seats  at  the  general  election,  nearly  the 

whole  were  the  friends  either  of  Mr.  Fox  or  lord  North. 

The  arrangements  of  a  plan  for  the  future  govemmeitt 
of  India,  wan  the  most  important  business  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  new  parliament  was  first  directed.  The  biH 
which  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  for  that  purpose,  was  carried 
through  the  house  of  commons  by  a  great  majority ;  aud 
in  the  upper  house,  though  strongly  opposed,  it  passed 
with  a  few  dissenting  votes. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  plan 
for  a  refonn  in  the  representation,  varying  in  sonie 
^*^J  measure  from  his  former  project,  but  in  every  re- 
spect temperate  and  judicious.     The  result  of  this 
plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to  the  popular  in- 
ten^st,  and  to  extend  tl«3  elective  franchise  to  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  persons,  who,  by  the  existing  laws, 
were  excluded  {row\  \o\Atv^  ^ot  Tci^Ts^fcers  oC  ^arliiment. 
Aftar  a  debate  of  coi\s\Aw\3^Ae\et\^/\w  VavOcv"^^*^^^ 
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bestowed  on  the  plan  a  just  and  liberal  tribute  of  praise, 
the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  274  to  174.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempting  to  settle  the  com- 
merce of  England  and  Ireland  on  a  mutual  and  equitable 
footing.  His  proportions,  which  were  amended  in  the 
house  of  lords,  passed  in  England  with  difficulty  ;  but,  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  they  were  rejected  with  marked  dis- 
approbation. 

Among  the  various  measures  agitated  by  parliament  du 
ring  the  next  session,  was  a  plan  for  extinguishing  the  na 
tional  debt.     This  celebrated  plan  was  founded  on 

AD 

a  report  framed  by  a  select  committee,  who  had  lyai' 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  annual  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  state.  By  this  report  it  appeared,  that 
the  public  income  for  the  year  1785  exceeded  the  annual 
expenditure  by  £900,000.  This  surphis  the  minister  pro- 
posed to  increase  to  one  million,  and  to  appropriate  the 
annual  sum  of  one  million  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt.  This  annual  million  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  certain  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  ap- 
plied regularly  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  In  the  progress 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Fox  suggested  an  amendment,  which  was 
gratefully  received  by  the  minister — that  whenever  a  new 
loan  should  in  future  be  made,  the  commissioners  should 
be  empowered  to  accept  of  the  loan,  or  such  proportion 
of  it  as  should  be  equal  to  the  cash  then  in  their  hands ; 
void  that  the  interest  and  douceur  annexed  to  it  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  sinking-fund.  The  bill  finally 
passed,  with  great  and  deserved  approbation  ;  and  this 
measure  has  been  in  general  pursued  under  almost  every 
change  of  circumstances,  and  amidst  unexampled  diffi- 
culties. 

During  the  following  year,  the  republican  party  in  Hol- 
land having  obtained  an  accession  of  strength,  and  being 
secretly  favoured  by  the  court  of  France,  renoun- 
ced the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  under  the  pre-  i  ^4 
text  that  he  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  country  to 
predilection  for  the  English.  The  active  interference,  how- 
ever, of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  defence  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  by  marriage,  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder,  while  the  dignified 
tone  and  vigorous  preparations  of  the  British  minister  inj(k» 
midated  the  French  firom  aBaVfiVvni^  ^^  x^'^iv^2^«:»:c!»« 
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ThiB  year  is  also  remarkable  for  the  impeachmeot  of 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  late  goyemor^neral  of  BengaL 
The  trial  of  this  gentleman  continued  for  seven  yearSt  and 
terminated  in  his  honourable  acquittal.  The  disgracefol 
procrastination  of  his  trial,  and  the  aciimony  with  whkh 
it  was  conducted,  led  many  to  compassionate  a  man,  vho, 
held  up  as  a  great  public  delinquent,  seemed  destmied  to 
lead  a  life  of  impeachment,  and  to  have  become  the  object 
of  a  relentless  persecution.  If  there  were  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  they  were  more  than  com* 
pensutcd  by  his  exertions  and  moral  intentions  ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  in  the  administration  of  Indim 
he  in  general  deserved  praise  rather  than  censure,  and.that 
his  character  will  be  always  venerated  in  this  oovntij, 
which  was  essentially  benefitted  by  his  services. 

The  next  session  was  memorable  for  the  first  discusnon 
in  parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  inhuman  tniffie 
17^  in  slaves.      Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  announced 
his  intention  of  moving  for  the  abolition  of  that 
abominable  trade,  was  unavoidably  absent  from  indisposi- 
tion ;  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  sir  William  Dolben,  soma 
regulations  were  enacted  for  restraining  the  cruelties  prac- 
tit<ed  on  board  the  slave-ships. 

The  same  year  being  the  centenary  of  the  glorious  revo- 
lution of  1688,  the  5th  of  November,  the  day  of  king  Wil- 
liani^s  lauding,  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king,  who  iiad 
been  rather  indisposed,  was  advised  to  try  the  mineral  wa* 
ters  of  Cheltenham,  where  he  appeared  to  recover  his 
health  ;  but  on  his  return  to  London,  late  in  the  summer, 
his  illness  returned  with  new  and  alarming  symptoms ;  and 
it  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  but  that  the  malady  with 
which  he  was  afflicted  was  a  mental  derangement,  that 
rendered  him  wholly  incapable  of  public  business. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  regent  to  exercise 
the  royal  functions  till  the  health  of  his  majesty  should  Iw 
restored  ;  and  Mr.  Fox  claimed  this  high  office  in  the 
name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  heir-apparent,  as  apper 
taining  to  his  royal  highness  of  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  adherents,  who  formed  by  far  the  most 
numerous  body,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  maintained, 
that  the  hen  to  tVie  won^tv  n^^a  xasw^^  ^  «»38w^\  ^hatH 
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was  little  short  of  treason  against  the  constitution  to  urge 
his  right  to  the  regency,  and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to 
the  two  remaining  branches  of  the  legislature  to  supply  the 
temporary  deficiency. 

Long  and  violent  debates  ensued  in  parliament,  on  the 
restraints  under  which  the  minister  thought  it  necessary  to 
subject  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  regent,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.     At  last,  the  regency  bill  was  about  to  pass,* 
when  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of 
every  member  of  his  august  family,  his  majesty, 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  sent  a  message  to  parlia-  -ijoq 
ment.  to  acquaint  them  with  his  recovery,  and  his 
ability  to  attend  to  the  public  business  of  the  kingdom » 
These  tidings  diffused  an  universal  and  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion.    Every  town,  every  village,  exhibited  its  testimonies 
of  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  best  of  sovereigns  at  the  in- 
stant ;  and  these  renewed  on  the  twenty-third  of  April, 
when  his  majesty,  in  solemn  procession,  went  to  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  recovery. 

In  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  one  of  the  most  un- 
expected and  extraordinary  revolutions  took  place  in 
France  that  the  annals  of  history  record.  The  deranged 
state  of  the  finances  of  France,  and  the  mild  disposition 
and  moderate  principles  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, inducing  him  to  assemble  the  notables  of  his  king- 
dom, an  opportunity  was  taken  to  subvert  the  monarchy, 
and  to  reduce  the  king  to  a  state  of  degradation,  which 
prevented  him  not  only  from  doing  wrong,  but  from  ren- 
dering any  essential  service  to  the  state.  The  bastife, 
which  had  long  been  used  for  the  most  despotic  purposes, 
was  suddenly  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  the  prisoners 
liberated ;  while  a  national  assembly,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, wrested  from  the  king  the  privilege  of  making  war  or 
peace,  and  abolished  all  titles  of  peerage  and  distinction 
of  orders.  The  frame  of  government  was  entirely  chan- 
ged, and  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy  was  established,  in 
which  the  legislative  authority  was  rendered  superior  to 
the  executive,  the  latter  being  allowed  only  a  suspensive 
vote.  The  person  of  the  king  was  declared  inviolable, 
•md  the  throne  indivisible. 

*  The  parliament  of  Ireland  invited  the  prince  of  Waki^^  ^i^ 
cept  the  ngmcy  withont  any  timitataoa^  itViSift  ^Skuall.v^aiiuVvi^ydi^ 
tun  impoa^d  many  ret *riHtoiUL 
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Some  Britiflh  advcnlurera  having  establLihed  ft  settle* 
ment  at  Nootka  or  King^s  Sound,*  on  the  noith-wost  coast 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives  for 
furs,  tlic  Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  ezcliuive  sove- 
t'j^\  reignty  of  tliis  coast,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  sixti- 
eth degree  of  north  latitude,  seized  on  the  fort,  and 
captured  such  English  vessels  as  were  found  trading  in 
those  parts.     This  conduct  produced  remonstrances  to  the 
eourt  of  Spain ;  but  the  Spaniards  being  unwilling  to  make 
any  atonement  for  the  act  of  violence  of  which  they  had 
1)cen  guilty,  both  nations  prepared  for  war.     The  matter, 
Imwever,  was  at  last  settled  by  a  convention,  bj  which  Spain 
conceded  every  point  in  dispute,  though  the  Spanish  flag 
at  t!ic  fort  and  settlement  of  Nootka  was  never  fttrack. 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  Ca- 
nada was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  to  each 
of  which  a  legislative  council  and  assembly  were  appointed, 
after  the  model  of  the  British  constitution.  The  ccnmeilfl 
were  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  the  houses  of  assem- 
bly were  chosen  by  the  people.  The  habeas  ■  corpus  set 
became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  constitution  of  Cansuda; 
and  the  British  parliament  were  restrained  from  imposing 
any  other  taxes  than  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  and  commerce.  This  wise  and  salutary 
measure  has  been  productive  of  the  best  effects,  and  win 
probably  secure  the  dependence  of  that  province  on  Gieat 
Britain,  by  the  strong  tie  of  gratitude  and  interest 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  England  was  nearly  invoh^ 
in  hostilities  with  Russia.  That  power,  leagued  with 
Austria,  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  war  against  the 
Turks.  The  Germans,  however,  were  very  unsuccessfbl 
in  this  unjust  warfare;  but  the  Russians  defeated  the 
Turks  in  every  battle,  and  took  from  them  several  strong 
places,  particularly  Oczakow  and  Ismael.  At  the  latter, 
the  Turks  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  the  savage  Sto- 
warroff,  who  commanded  the  Russians,  caused  about  thirif 
thousan*^  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  put  to  death,  and  tln^ 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character. 

These  successes,  and  the  cruelties  which  accompaniad 
them,  alarmed  the  British  court,  and  a  large  deet  was  fit* 

*  First  disoovcTQ^  'bj  ci.^\AAXKCQOB.^\sk\&iUfliToya^  ronnd  the 
world. 
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ted  out,  in  order  lo  prevent  Russia  from  obtaining  the  na- 
rigation  of  tlie  Iilack  Sea;  but  tbe  majorities  whtcb  the 
minister  was  able  to  command  in  parliament  on  this  occfr- 
Eion,  being  very  inconsiderable,  and  the  popular  voice  be- 
ing decidedly  against  the  policy  of  going  to  war  with  Rus- 
sia, the  armament  was  laid  aside,  after  an  enormous  ex- 
pense had  been  incurred,  and  the  Porte  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  czarina  on  her  own  terms.  In  justice,  however, 
to  administration,  it  shoidd  be  observed,  that  the  measure! 
which  they  adopted  on  tlfis  occasion  were  founded  in  wis- 
dom and  souiid  policy  ;  and  that,  if  their  designs  had  not 
been  counteracted  by  the  violence  of  faction  in  parliament, 
whose  sentiments  prevailed  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  it  seems  probable  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
other  encroachments  and  revolutions  which  followed, 
mifrht  have  been  prevented. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  in  France  had  exci- 
ted mucli  interest  in  this  country,  and  provoked  discussions 
which  occasioned  the  supporters  of  the  French  revolution 
to  be  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  British  constitution,  wbil« 
the  opponents  of  that  measure  were  considered  as  the 
faithful  guardians  and  defenders  of  our  excellent  estab- 
lishment in  church  and  slate.  It  was,  indeed,  natural 
that  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  a  country  long  enslaved, 
Rhoutd  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  geoerous  sympathy  of 
Britons,  who  had  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
reUgiotis  liberty ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  espected,  that  the 
anarchy  and  violence  which  prevailed  in  France  would 
have  been  regarded  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of 
detestation  and  abhorrence,  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
British  constitution  would  have  evinced  their  approhatian 
«f  principles,  which  they  saw  perverted,  and  applied  to  the 
most  dangerous  purposes. 

On  ^e  aimirersary  of  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  on  wluefa 
the  baatile  had  been  demolished,  the  partisans  of  ,    „ 
liberty  in  this  country  agreed  to  celebrate  that  event  ]«> 
by  festive  meetings  in  several  of  the  principal  towns 
and  eities  of  the  kingdom.     Tills  was  certfiinly  an  act  of 
indist^retion,  as  the  French  revolution  had  incurred  gre^  ^ 
odiumby  the  events  which  had  lately  taken  place  inP 
and  as  the  spirit  of  pnity  prevailed  in  a  most  violen.l 
St  this  time  in  Eng^ud.     In  Birminghaia,  wf~~' 
tminuaitj  had  long  snbiiited  b&VftiAti  "CtA**^ 


Kind  ikt  finwiten,  wX  iOie  hmd  of  whoM  w  (l# 
criifcwttd  piiikMoiAer,  Dr.  PliMtt^f ,  ^  uprifa^ 
WM  AttMided  with  th«  miMt  1a«Mint>Mb  ebaM^MMi. 
Tho  pwioiM  wko  tliere  sMenUod  to  eomm&molnt&  '9^ 
Anieh  refoliitioot  wera  kmdiod  bj  a  IMoiui  nofi^iAb 
ihoiited  **  ohurob  and  kiof,**  and  wfto  bioke  Ae  wtwnn 
«f  a«  bo^  in  which  the  compftiij  were  awettilibiiL  'fih 
elltd  and  isfleiMd  hjr  their  leederB,  the  mdb  dtoeiiBd  1^ 
the  town  and  its  neini^,  aet  on^fie  the  mjimwjg  tiiiKww. 
aad  the  dweDinga  of  the  mott  eminent  tfaaentew^  and 
gifhur  a  looae  to  ereiy  hind  of  intMapentncOv  heeane 
eqoalTy  Ibnnidaiile  to  both  partiea.    The  nmnMMi  of!|hr. 
Meatley  waa  consumed,  with  his  rahiaUe  fihrtuf  andUS^ 
Isaonhical  raparatus;   and  thoa  a  man,  wfaeee  tall^ 
weald  hare  oeen  an  hcmoiv  to  anj  eoontrf ,  wna  tiMsd 
If  tiiese  Yandals  as  a  foe  to  the  horaan  rwee,  mid  nki 
aaatelj  oUifed  to  take  shelter  in  America.    No  dJbatoal 
aflbrt  waa  emj^qTed  to  cheek  these  infanmaa  uaA  jBsmnue^ 
Sd  proeeedinn,  tiU  the  aniral  of  aame  tnM^ 
torn  IlottingiHun,  when,  after  fbor  days  of  taiohitfud  ^ 


^faatation,  <Muer  and  tranqnifitr  were  restored.  K|nrer 
die  rioters  were  broagirt  to  trial,  and  tiiree  of  then  es^ 
taU^  punished. 

<  hi  the  East  Indies,  earl  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  a^ 
pmnted  goyemor-general  of  Bengal,  earned  on  with  eqoal 
oonduot  and  good  fortune  the  war  agmnst  Tippoo  SaSb,  io 
which  this  countiy  had  been  inyolved  by  the  intrigaet  of 
die  French^  After  overcoming  all  impecHments,  he  IbnB* 
ed  the  mim  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Mjrnore,  ipd 
eUiged  Tlppoo  to  conchide  a  peaee  on  the  terma  oflMd 
Io  him,  and  to  gire  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  tfce  per* 
ftnnance  of  its  conditions.  *^, 

When  parfimnent  met,  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  agreeaUa  ssudl 

prise  of  the  nation,  proved  that  the  finances  were  in-aneh 

^   ^   a  flourishing  state,  that  government  wottkt  he  ^011%- 

1792  ^^^  ^^  l^ff^^t^  ^  l^'i^'^ens  of  the  people,  by  takw 

off  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  fhooaiM 

nonnds  a  year,  and,  al  tibe  same  time,  to  appropriate  dbn^ 

Ue  that  sum  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  dehL     fjk 

also  observed,  that  the  general  state  of  aihira  in  EuchS 

jpromised  aeontinuance  of  peace,  and  that  he  ^xpe^b^S^ 

immedUa&e  redufi^n  oiC  \bA  iu»%l  ib^  militaiTf  Tfi^TilHr 


mtttt.     These  brilliant  proapectg,  howerer,  were  obaoured 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  ;ew. 

The  continenlnl  powers,  jealous  of  the  [^nciples  which 
had  been  developed  in  the  French  revotution,  hdd  a  secret 
conreulion  at  PJnitz,  ia  Luaalio,  where  it  was  determined 
to  prepare  for  war  against  France.  The  haughty  demands 
of  restitution  urged  hy  the  emperor,  left  no  other  alterna- 
tive to  the  French  people  than  to  declare  war  against  Aus- 
tria ;  and  Prugain  joining  against  France,  it  was  evident 
that  Great  Britain  could  not  long  be  hept  out  of  the  vor- 
tex. The  combined  ariuics  of  Austria  and  Prussia  enter- 
ed France  under  the  duke  of  Bmuswick,  accompanied  by 
the  Prussian  monuch  in  person  ;  and,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  two  courts,  was  issued  a  proclamation,  wliich  de- 
nounced  the  most  dreadful  vengeance  against  the  Frencli 
nation,  and  threatened  to  punish  as  rebels  to  their  king, 
and  destroyers  of  the  public  tranquility,  all  such  as  were 
found  in  anns  against  the  troops  of  the  allied  powers. 

This  savage  and  impolitic  manifesto,  which  seemed  pur- 
posely calculated  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  French  lung, 
filled  up  the  measure  of  the  popular  fuiy.     The  palace  of 
the  Thuilleries  was  attached  by  the  Pansian  populace; 
and,  being  resolutely  defended  by  the  Swiaa  guards,    ^ 
a  most  bloody  conflict  ensued,  which  terminated  in     .*?' 
the  total  defeat  and  dcEtruction  of  the  guards,  and  jwu 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  Parisians.     The  king, 
with  the  queen,  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 
had  mnde  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  hall  of  the  national 
aaaembly,  and  that  unfeeling  body  committed  them  cloae 
prisoners  to  the  temple.     Soon  afler,  Louis  XVI.  was  for- 
mally deposed,  and  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  France  de- 
creed by  the  national  convention.     Maaeacres,  unparallel- 
ed in  the  annala  of  civilized  nations,  were  perpetrated  od- 
der  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.     The  prisons  were  f<wced 
open ;  and  all  those  murdered,  who  had  been  con-   a„^ 
fined  for  imputed  lentimentB  of  royalty.      In  short,      ^' 
the  party  whieh  had  usurped  al!  power  in  Frante, 
were  guilty  of  atrocities,  which,  to  relate  in  timple  tunn, 
would  turn  humanity  pale.     On  this  occasion,  the  princen 
Lamballe  was  one  of  the  many  viotim>  to  their  infernsl 
vengeance ;  and  her  fate  was  attended  with  such  c' 
utances  of  horror  ai  could  •carealy  enirr  into  the  i| 
lian  of  nwD. 


4H  w9tQia.%»'wn4um. 

.  After  tha  depotition  of  Lorn,  oor  ■mhmirtrifcf  wmt  ite^ 
edbd  fiom  Paris;  and  though  ChnDnrUUn,  tllo  IMbb 
iadMitador,  itUl  remaiiwd  in  Londra*  he  was  mit  aehi^ 
lid||ed  in  any  ofllcial  capacity.  Not  onljr  wore  Uis^'hm' 
tritn  and  Pmuian  annies  compelled  to  evaeoaie  'Fhoibe; 
hot  the  French  general  Dumoaner  ovenan  the  Loir  Ci^^ 
tffea  in  a  leries  of- triumphs;  and,  befoi^  the  year  had 
doeed,  the  whole  of  the  JUuirian  Netheriands,  with.tibe 
eseeptlon  of  Luxembursh  and  liefle,  had  snbmittad  to-lli^ 
aims  of  the  repoWcan  wfaders.  In  die  eabhalioB  oote-* 
wmed  by  these  successes,  the  eonfentioh  peseed  their 
Ihinoiis  decree,  offering  fraternity  and  assistance  to  afina^ 
tions  engaged  in  a  straggle  for  liberty;  and,  on  the  oaplaie 
of  Antwerp,  they  decIaSed  the  naviffation  of  the  Soiddt 
fiee,  which  this  coontry  was  bound  by  treaty  to  resist. 

These  decrees  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  BriiBeh  mi- 
nbtrr,  as  encouraging  sedition  and  lerolt  m  every  mo* 
narchical  goremment,  and  treating  with  oontMapt  ikb 
ririrts  of  neutral  nations.    A  royal  procliainatioii  appear^ 
ed,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  evil  disposed  peraontip 
this  countpy  were  acting  in  concert  with  othen  in.  Aieigtt 
parts,  in  order  to  subvert  the  laws  and  constitati<m ;  and 
avowing  his  majesty's  desi^  of  forthwith  embodying  a 
part  of  the  militia.   Considerable  alarm  was  spread  through 
the  sound  part  of  the  nation,  of  which  description  the  nuK 
jority  was  immense ;  and  both  public  bodies  and  fwivate 
individuals  testified  their  zeal  for  preserving  the  public 
peace,  and  supporting  the  constitution  of  their  country* 
Numerous  associations  were  formed  against  repuWcanS' 
and  levellers ;  loyal  addresses  poured  in  from  all  parts';: 
and  the  pulpit  and  the  press  were  alike  employed,  ih  le*  • 
commending  social  order,  and  in  disseminating  those  prin- 
ciples which  had  raised  Britain  to  a  state  of  unexampM^ 
political  happiness. 

'  When  the  parliament  met,  the  infamous  fraternizing  de* 
cree  of  France  having  excited  just  alarm  and  indignatton, 
li  bill  was  passed,  by  which  his  majesty  should  be  emp|OW-- 
ered  to  order  aliens  to  quit  the  kingdom,  as  circumstaJMMe 
might  justify  or  policy  require.  It  was  now  sufficienAr 
evident,  that  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Fr^^JM 
would  not  be  long  deferred.  *  -.^- 

A  sentiment  of  horror  pervaded  the  nation,  when  titti 
Itgence  was  receded  o\  x^hi^  ^Q>TidA\sA»^^TL  ^\A  \nh9t^^9R  • 
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vutionofthe  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  the  mildest  and 
most  inofTensive  of  a  lung  line  of  kings,  who  suffer-  .  Lm 
eddeath,  by  the  punishment  of  the  guillotine,  on  the 
21b  t  of  January.  The  parliament  being  sitting,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  sensation  which  tliis  melancholy  event 
produced,  to  unite  atlpartieain  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a 
war,  for  which  preparations  had  loiigbecn  making.  Chau- 
velin,  the  accredited  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  wua  ordered 
to  quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  French  republic,  regarding 
his  dismission  as  a  direct  act  of  hostility,  declared  war 
against  tlie  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prince  of  Orange, 
as  studtliolder  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  necessity  of  this  war,  which  was  actively  underta- 
keu  by  tliis  country  without  any  formal  decloratjnn,  was 
warmly  disputed  in  parliament ;  and  it  was  aflSitned  that 
hostilities  with  France,  on  the  grounds  alleged  by  minis- 
ters, were  neither  for  the  honour  nor  the  ijiterest  of  Great 
Britain.  The  English  troops,  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  York,  having  joined  those  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
the  combined  armies  defeated  the  French  generals.  Va- 
lence, Miranda,  Duraourier,  and  Dnmpieire,  and  took  die 
cities  of  Valenciennes,  Conde,  Mentz,  and  Quesnoy,  It 
"was  resolved  in  e  council  of  war,  that  the  British,  Hanove- 
rians, and  Dutch,  should  separate  from  the  main  Ofmy,  and 
attack  West  Flanders.  Accordingly,  the  British  forces  un- 
der the  dulie  of  York  mride  an  attempt  on  Dunkirk ;  but 
the  English  army  w.is  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss 
of  all  its  heavy  artillery,  ' 

Blcanwliile,  the  fury  of  the  jacobins  in  France  roused 
the  people  in  several  provinces  to  resistance ;  and  lord 
Hood  being  cruisint;  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulon  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  him,  and  deli- 
vered into  his  possession  the  town  and  the  shipping ;  but 
the  republicans,  collecting  a  large  irregular  force,  attacked 
the  place  with  such  impetuosity,  that  tlie  English  wen 
nbligod  to  withdraw,  after  destroying  nine  of  the  e: 
ships  of  the  line  and  some  frigates. 

Though  this  campaign  was  on  the  whole  Guccessfil 
the  side  of  the  allies,  yet  its  termination  was  by  no 
equally  aus|>iclous  as  its  commencement.     Thef  & 
served  Holland  and  recovered  the  Neli\«AtvbAii^V 
tide  of  mecesB  waa  now  loraed  «a«LV(«\.  'Ca«  ^ 
37* 


'T^i 


^l 


•kiinMto  Tiffoor  and  inwQliitiQD. 

Jf  iMme,  refolutioiuHy  doettiMS 
jigfintnl,  and  •editkNM  aiMMllea  ftrmad  | 
pSwi«  of  talantB,  wlio  had  lent  tlMir  aid  i 
winnui  daBfenmt  to  the'uMMlUMtioii,  «wa 
hiMglit  to  tnaL    BytbeamroiiljroftlMlairaaf 
of  thoniy  bainf  oonfieted  of  jiIHimh  ia  Aat 


waio  tentenood  to  be  tranipiNrtad  to  Botaagr^Mr,  vUbIi 
waa  accordini^  earned  into  eieeatioB  t  In*  ia  JMhaiv 
tiM  inromoten  of  disoider  and  eonftiiloa,  wh^kariMr 
indicted  for  high  treaeoov  were  aD  etMlBal^anfriiMi. 
T|ie  merits  of  tne  iodgmente  on  the  deliaqaoflla  ia'SlM- 
liad  aftervraide  underwent  a  diicawion  in 

A  meauige  from  the  king  to  both  homee  af 
aanoancod  the  arowed  intentions  of  the  enemy  talijiidu 

this  ooftntiy.    A  great  aagmentatioiiaf  dm 
mSa  <knd  an  acraitioii  m  TohnSeer  fensifala 


TOted.    Hie  ardour  with  wl 
OMn  of  aU  ranks  entered  into  these  militaij 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  eountrf ,  eqvalhr  da   .^ 
the  resolutiiHi  of  domestic  treitOTs  and  foreign  sbea ;  atid 


the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  intradiBg  Eag 
land  began  to  slacken,  and  were  at  last  wholty'  oieeeB 
tinned. 

On  tlie  continent,  tlie  arms  of  the  allies,  from  a  waal  of 
oordial  co-operation,  had  experienced  manr  remnaea;  but 
the  English  were  consoled  bj  the  splendBd  naval  vielovy. 
ehtaincS  bj  lord  Howe  over  the  French  fleet,  whieii  had ' 
•  ^  I  ventured  from  Brest  *  harbour,  for  the  pofpooeeC' 
*|S1.  '{M-otectinff  a  large  conyoj  from  America.     In  this  ^ 

^^  action,  which  was  warmly  contested,  the  Frenieli 
suffered  a  total  defeat,  with  the  loss  of  six  ships  of  tiie 
tine  taken,  and  one  sunk.  The  French  fleet  oonsiatad  of 
twenty-six  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  English  of  twentf •five. 
In  the  West  Indies,  Martinico,  St.  Lueia,  and  GiUMbir 
loupe,  were  successively  captured ;  and  in  the  East,  Paa^* 
dichenr,  Chandemagore,  and  Mahie,  fi^  under  the  p6iwe  * 
of  die  En^plish.  In  short,  signal  as  had  been  the  disaalsib 
ef  ^  alhed  armies  on  the  continent,  ia  idmeet  OTerjr  ^sl^ 
Isrprise  in  whklk  the  Btvtaah  were  sbl^  0■^MMf  t|iqr 
were  completely  lacceuluSU  ^  ^     __,_  ^  ^    ^ 

An  acceawon  wasw»aftto^^^^w8aAk?»wc|pa^ 
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nexation  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  polity, 
or  necessity,  in  a  short  time  compelled  this  countiy  to 
abandon  an  island,  which  would  ever  have  been  attended 
with  more  expense  than  advantage. 

When  the  victories  of  th^  French  in  the  Netlierlands 
had  removed  their  apprehensions  from  foreign  enemies, 
their  attention  was  directed  to  internal  tyranny.  After  the 
jacobins  had  triumphed  over  the  girondists,  they  were 
themselves  divided  into  two  parties.  Those  called  the 
faction  of  the  cordeliers,  being  opposed  to  the  views  of  Ro- 
bespierre, who  had  made  rapid  strides  to  single  despotism, 
were  arrested  by  his  orders,  and  put  to  death.  The  French 
people,  however,  no  sooner  considered  the  atrocities  of 
which  Robespierre  had  been  guilty,  than  a  powerful  party 
was  formed  against  him  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  put  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  terror  in  France ;  but  under  every  suc« 
cessive  faction,  the  arms  of  the  republic  prevailed  on  the 
continent,  and  at  once  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy,  felt 
their  irresistible  force.  The  united  provinces  were  speedily 
overrun  by  a  French  army  ;  and  the  Stadtholder,  with  his 
family,  sought  refuge  in  England. 

In  this  year,  Poland,  overwhelmed  by  a  foreign  des- 
potism, was  blotted  out  from  the  number  of  European  king-^ 
doms,  and  its  territories  were  divided  between  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  the  three  powers  that  conspired  and 
effected  its  ruin. 

The  splendid  successes  of  the  French  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, had  disposed  most  of  the  neighbouring  pow- 
ers to  acknowledge  the  republic      Prussia  and  |i^gir 
Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  France ;    and  IIol-  . 
land,  being  fratsmized  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  from 
long  treacherous  friends,  became  the  open  enemies  of  this 
uountry.     Wann  debates  took  place  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment on  the  subject  of  peace ;  but  the  warlike  proposals 
of  ministers  were  still  supportCKl  by  great  majorities.     At 
this  period  of  the  contest,  the  nation  seem^  weaiy  an'l 
dispirited  ;  but  another  victory  by  sea,  gained  bylordBrkl- 
port,  off  port  rOrient,  tended  to  encourage  the  peopk,  an'I 
to  convince  them  that  they  were  invuluerable  od  their  DA* 
tive  element.    The  enffagement  began  early  in  fbm  BWiilJi^ 
ing,  and  continued  tiU  three  in  the  aftemiKm,  bf    ^  ^^ 
Ume  three  shipf  of  the  Ime  ViaA  ikMidiL  ^i!bKa 
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real  of  the  French  squadron,  keeping  close  in  shoref  e«- 
oaped  into  l^Orienr. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  his  roval  highness  the  prince 
of  Wules  contractet]  n  inatriinonial  alliance  with  his  cou- 
sin, the  princess  Curoliiie  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  This  marriage,  which  gave  great  joj  to 
the  people,  eventually  proved  a  source  of  much  domestic 
iniisery  and  national  inquietude.  In  the  following  ye^, 
the  princess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and,  soon  a&a^  a 
formal  separa^^nn  of  the  parents  took  place. 

Various  circumstances  had  inspired  the  English  people 
with  a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  cruel  and  illegal  practices 
of  crimps  for  the  recruiting  service  had  occasioned  several 
violent  tumults ;  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions 
aggravated  the  public  ill-lunnour.  The  reforming  socie- 
ties began  to  act  with  great  boldness  ;  and  that  denomina- 
ted the  Correspondhig  Society  held  several  public  meet- 
ing!i,  one  of  which,  in  the  fields  near  Copenhagen  House, 
was  computed  to  be  attended  by  fifty  thousand  persons, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  daring  addresses  made  to  the 
people.  On  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament,  his 
majesty  was  grossly  insulted  in  passing  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  a  furious  mob,  who  clamorously  demanded  peace, 
and  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  two  bills  passed  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  one  for  the  better  security  of  his 
majesty's  person,  by  extending  the  laws  of  treason  :  the 
otlitT,  for  tlie  prevention  of  seditious  meetings.  These  bills, 
however,  did  no*  pass  without  strong  opposition. 

This  year,  that  valuable  settlement,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  part  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  the  Dutch ; 
but  an  expedition  to  Quiberon,  in  which  were  embarked 
about  three  thousand  French  emigrants,  entirely  failed. 

A  n  overture  was  made  by  the  British  government  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace  with  France  ;  but  it  was  so  captiously,  not 
to  say  insolently  received,  that  it  was  impossible  to  take 
any  farther  steps  fi)r  the  attainment  of  this  object.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  two  governments  were  less  in- 
clined to  a  pacification  than  the  people,  who  were  anj^ioas 
to  be  relieved  from  a  war,  the  evils  of  which  were  severely 
felt,  and  the  eventual  advantages  of  which  they  did  not 
comprehend,  or  AuX  v\o\.  \\\\tvV  «w^cA«tv\.\a  <:L^'nv^<&xi<»^su^^2bA. 
pressures  under  \\Yivc\\  x\\e^  \\3\io\xx»ii^. 
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tiuring  the  last  campaign,  the  French  had  been  less 
successful  than  in  the  former  year ;  but  the  directory  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  placing  the  numerous  armies  of 
the  republic  in  a  most  formidable  posture  ;  and  the  success 
of  the  French  arms  \fras  not  surpassed  in  any  former  pe- 
riod.     In  Italy,  the  republican  troops  were  com* 
|1q^  manded  by  general  Bonaparte,*    whose  advance 
into  that  country  was  an  almost  uninterrupted  ca- 
reer of  victory.     He  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Lodi,  and 
compelled  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy  to  sue  for  peace.     In 
Germany,  too,  the  campaign  began  successfully  on  the 
side  of  the  French ;  and  generals  Moreau  and  Jourdau 
penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  repelled  by  the  archduke  Charles,  who  drove 
back  the  invaders. 

Hence  the  love  of  peace  became  more  and  more  felt  by 
the  British  and  the  Austrians,  who  now  alone  remained  of 
the  grand  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  against 
France  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  enemy  was  successful, 
he  increased  his  demands,  and  refused  to  listen  to  equal 
terms  of  accommodation.  To  evince  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  for  peace,  the  British  ministry  sent  lord  Malmesbury 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
French  republic.  A  mutual  restitution  of  conquests  was 
the  basis  on  which  his  lordship  was  empowered  to  treat ; 
but  the  French  refusing  to  restore  the  Netherlands,  ordered 
lord  Malmesbury  to  quit  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours,  and 
the  French  territory  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible. 
Whether  either  of  the  two  governments  was  really  desirous 
of  peace  at  this  time,  seems  very  doubtful. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  French,  encouraged  by  re- 
ports of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  attempted,  with  thirteen 
ships  of  the  line,  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  make  a 
descent  at  Bantry-bay ;  but  the  winds  dispersing  the  ar- 
mament, the  commander-in-chief,  who  had  arrived  at  his 

*  NapolooD  Bonaparte  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1769.  With  the  most  intrepid  coarage,  and  an  aspiring  am- 
bition, he  possessed  talents  of  the  first  order,  which  raised  him  to  the 
summit  of  po\i  er  in  France,  and  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  tho 
neighbouring  nations.  After  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain* 
submitted  to  the  will  of  this  wonderful  man. 
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place  of  destinaiioD«  returned  to  Brest  with  the  loMof  ose 
ship  of  the  line  and  two  fncateB. 

Ui  Saldanna  bay,  a  Dutdi  fleet  of  seyen  sail  of  the  line, 
which  had  sailed  in  hopes  of  retaking  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  captured  by  admiral  Elphinstone;  and  tboi 
rnded  a  campaign,  in  which  Britain  was  uniformly  sue- 
cessful  on  her  own  element. 

The  aspect  of  affairs,  howeyer,  was  gloomy  and 
dismal.     The  rapid  and  enormous  increase  of  the  fl^ 
national  debt  had  created  an  alarm  amone  the  pro-     ^ 
prietors  of  the  public  funds  ;  and  the  bank  haying  adyjui* 
ced  immense  and  extraordinary  sums  to  goyemment,  it 
was  found  expcdieut  to  stop  the  payment  in  specie,     "niis 
strong  measure,  which  necessity  alone  could  justify,  eant- 
ed  a  great  sensation ;  but  it  appearing  that  the  bank  had 
still  a  great  surplus  property,  confidence  was  restored ;  and 
the  notes  of  the  bank  passed  as  freely  as  eyer,  tiMMigh 
tlie  prohibition  of  payment  in  cash  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Scarcely  had  the  public  alarm  from  the  bank  subsided, 
when  other  dangers  occasioned  equal  dread  and  conster* 
nation.  A  serious  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  seamen  of 
the  channel  fleet  lying  at  Spithead ;  but  on  obtaining  an 
increase  of  pay,  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
their  own  merits  rendered  necessary,  order  and  discipline 
were  speedily  re-established. 

It  was  hoped,  that  the  concessions  of  goyernment  would 
have  prevented  any  fresh  insurrection ;  but  a  mutiny  broke 
out  at  the  Nore,  much  more  outrageous  and  full  of  danger. 
New  and  extravagant  demands  were  dictated  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, delegates  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  meeting,  and 
one  Richard  Parker  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  muti- 
nous fleet.  The  firmness  of  government,  howeyer,  and 
the  enactment  of  two  bills,  denouncing  death  against  all 
who  should  seduce  any  of  his  majesty's  seamen  from  their 
duty,  or  hold  any  communication  with  ships  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  at  length  overawed  those  misguided  men.  The 
red  flag  of  mutiny  was  struck ;  and  many  of  the  ring 
leaders,  among  whom  was  Parker,  suffered  deserved  poa- 
ishment. 

To  these  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the  channel,  ttti 
successful  bravery  of  our  seamen  against  the  enemy  ^Soffns 
a  striking  contta&t.   Kdmvml  ^\t  3&u3«rc\fi^  commaiwfinr 
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fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  t^en- 
tj-seven  sail  off  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  and,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  five  hours^  in  which  the  great  superiority  of  Bri- 
tish tactics,  ski]],  and  bravery,  was  displayed,  captured 
four  of  the  number.  The  lionour  of  a  peerage  was  de 
servedly  bestowed  on  the  gallant  admiral,  with  the  title  of 
earl  St.  Vincent,  in  allusion  to  the  scene  of  this  glorious 
achievement. 

After  this  victory,  rear-admiral  Nelson,  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  himself  in  the  action,  was  sent  wit]i 
a  flotilla  to  make  a  nocturnal  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  This  attempt,  however, 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  gallant  admiral  lost  an  arm ;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  assault. 

Admiral  Duncan,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in 
blocking  up  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel,  having  i^^ 
returned  to  England  to  refit,  tlie  enemy  ventured 
to  sea.     Duncan  hastily  returning,  disposed  his  squadron 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  escaping 
without  a  conflict.     The  action  was  extremely  obstinate ; 
but,  at  last,  nine  of  the  largest  ships,  and  two  admirals, 
were  the  trophies  of  British  prowess.     For  this  service,  the 
gallant  admiral  was  raised  to  a  peerage,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  lord  viscount  Duncan,  of  Camperdown,  off  which 
place  this  victory  was  achieved. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  government  attempted  to  renew 
the  negotiation  for  peace ;  and  lord  Malmesbuty  was  again 
commissioned  to  proceed  to  Lisle ;  but  the  French  requi- 
ring that  England  should  restore  all  the  possessions  which 
had  been  taken  from  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  witiiout 
offering  any  compensation  on  the  part  of  those  powers,  the 
British  plenipotentiary  found  it  necessary  to  return. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Austrians  being  com* 
pletcly.  discomfited  in  Italy,  the  emperor  was  induced  to 
sign  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  French  republic,  at  Campii 
Formio ;  and  thus  Great  Britain  was  left  singly  to  comlMit 
with  an  enemy,  strengthened  by  a  large  accession  of  tcfi* 
ritory  and  population,  after  all  the  other  powers  had  been 
iuecessively  withdrawn,  or  intimidated  from  our  alliance. 

Ireland,  which  had  long  been  agitated  by  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  broame  tliifi  yeta  xVia  im^kc^^  ^vv^ 
afan  unnatural  rebelUon,    TVie  'QiuSte^\t\sdoc(n«&N 
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who  had  formed  a  conipinej  against  gorenaarnKt^  banc 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  receiving  awMtanre 
from  France,  prepared  for  an  extensive  insarreetion,ifidh 
out  waiting  for  a  co-operation  from  the  continent*  Stianr 
]ated  by  some  persons  of  rank  and  consequence  amoM 
them,  they  were  guilty  of  the  most  savage  atrocities;  sad 
a  few  of  the  principal  traitors  being  themselves  betrajsd, 
their  wretched  adherents,  finding  concealment  no  longer 
IMMsihle,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

It  would  be  painful  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  em- 
eltles  and  murders  which  were  perpetrated  in  that  unlwp- 
py  country.  In  this  unnatural  contest,  in  whidr  Mie  piit 
of  the  British  empire  warred  with  the  rest,  umnbendfAe 
insurgents  fell ;  while  the  survivors  of  the  United  Irishnss 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  fMisooers  Ail 
fell  into  their  hands. 

At  lost  earl  Camden  was  recalled,  and  the  msiqiii 
Cornwallii,  who,  to  the  highest  personal  character  umled 
splendid  military  talents,  was  appointed  to  the  tice-imltv 
of  Ireland.  By  offering  pardon  to  all,  except  to  the  lyvt 
ers  in  the  rebellion,  he  prevailed  on  the  greatest  part  of  Ae 
insurgents  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  take  Uie  oaA  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty ;  and  the  rest  were'  defeated  or 
awed  by  the  king's  troops. 

The  French,  with  a  small  body  of  forces,  endeavoured 
to  revive  the  rebellion ;  and,  surprising  our  troops  by  their 
sudden  appearance,  gained  a  temporary  advantage,  bnt 
were  soon  overpowered  and  captured  by  lord  Comwalfif. 
A  French  squadron  of  one  ship  of  tlie  line,  and  ei|^  fii- 
gates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  on  board,  destined  fiv 
Ireland,  was  taken  or  dispersed  by  sir  John  Borlase  War- 
ren ;  and  the  whole  French  equipment,  with  the  exception 
of  two  frigates,  fell  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  Ep^iak 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  had  sailed  from  Toulon  wim  an 
armament,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  six  fin- 
gates,  and  transports,  having  on  board  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  Malta  capitulated  to  this  armament,  far 
the  treachery  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  that  island ;.  ,Md 
steering  its  course  for  £f:ypt,  the  French  debarked  llieir 
forces  in  that  country,  which  they  speedily  overran,  .B(^ 
withstanding  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  Mamekiljifi^^ 

Admiral  Nelson,  who  had  been  detached  by  kwd^  A; 
Vincent  in  qatsl  ol  x\\^  «vw«ixo2,^'v^  ^\i\^«Qk  vu^s^Sfft^ 
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line  aii<l  one  fifty  gun  ehip,  found  the  French  fleet  at  an- 
chor in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  A  severe  and  obsti- 
nate engagement  ensued;  and,  after  a  dreadful  ^7^ 
conflict,  a  complete  victory  rewarded  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  the  British  admiral,  his  officers  and  men. 
Besides  the  French  flag-ship  of  J  20  guns,  one  71  was 
bunnt;  one  of  80  guns,  and  seven  of  71,  were  captured ; 
two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped  by  flight, 
but  were  soon  after  taken.  If  Bonaparte  had  not  pos- 
sessed great  talents  and  a  fertile  genius,  this  victory,  v/hich 
deprived  his  army  of  all  communication  with  Europe, 
would  have  completely  paralyzed  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
For  this  service,  the  admiral  was  created  lord  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  and  receii'ed  a  pension  of  tv/o  thousand  pounds,  be- 
fsides  other  honours  and  rewards  which  were  bestowed  on 
him  by  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

The  grand  seignior  now  declared  v/ar  against  France 
and  Paul,  the  new  emperor  of  Russia,  in  whose  character 
passion  and  frivolity  were  chiefly  predominant,  displayed 
liis  detestation  of  French  principles,  and  was  subsidised 
by  England.  The  emperor  of  Germany  also  joined  the 
ccinfederacy  against  France ;  and  the  republic  had  agaL'i 
to  contend  with  another  powerful  alliance. 

Meanwhile,  the  assessed  taxes  not  having  proved  so 
productive  as  had  been  expected,  the  minister  had  re- 
('.ourse  to  a  tax  oti  income,  requiring  one  tenth  on  all  in- 
comes exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

A  measure,  however,  which  will  immortalize  the  me- 
mory of  the  premier,  and  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
l>oth  countries,  was  his  projected  union  with  Ireland; 
which,  after  being  canvassed  with  great  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  violently  opposed  in  Ireland,  was  at  last  carried 
into  efiect,  on  principles  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  real 
interests  of  die  latter  country. 

The  arms  of  Russia  speedily  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  war 
in  Italy ;  the  English  recovered  Naples  for  its  former  sove- 
reign ;  and  sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  his  bravery  and  able  con- 
duct, repelled  an  invasion  of  Syria,  headed  1>y  Bonaparte 
himself. 

The  perfidy  and  duplicity  of  Tippoo  Saib  having  Qcca- 
fi'ioned  a  new  war  in  India,  general  Hnrrifl,  with     ' 
equal  success  and  ability,  made  himseif  maatec  <^C  ^^^^^ 
Stnngtipatam,  in  stormins  \Auc^  \\wi  VfrMsX  ^^&afc 
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Myiore  fell  in  action,  and  irath  him  the  em|»ra  mlUk  W 
been  established  by  his  fieitner  H jder  Ally.  The  jwaUT 
part  of  his  dominions  were  seized  by  the  £aat  India  Con* 
panTf  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Calcutta. 

While  the  allies  were  engaged  in  endeaFoiuing  to  make 
an  impression  upon  France,  Great  Britain  undertook  aa 
expedition  to  detach  the  Batavian  republic  from  its  c^jn- 
neziou  with  the  French ;  and  a  powerful  armanoent  was 
sent  to  Holland,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Y(^ 

On  the  27th  of  Augrust,  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  die 
British  and  Russian  troops,  landed  at  the  Holder,  and  de- 
feated the  forces  opposed  to  them,  after  a  short  and  sharp 
conflict.  Soon  after,  however,  the  duke  of  York  wuawmg 
the  command,  the  enemy  having  assembled  in  great  foxce, 
and  the  season  being  too  far  i^vanced  to  suffer  them  to 
continue  in  the  field,  in  a  hostile  country,  the  English 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  great  lo». 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  left  the  army  which  he  command- 
ed in  Egypt,  and  embarking  in  an  armed  vessel,  reached 
France  in  safety.  The  divisions  and  intrigues  in  the 
French  directory,  aided  by  the  popularity  which  he  had 
acquired,  enabled  him  to  seize  the  reins  of  goFemment ; 
and  dissolving  the  council  of  five  hundred,  he  established 
a  new  constitution,  the  executive  part  of  which  was  vested 
in  himself  as  first  consul,  with  two  subordinate  consuls  as 
his  colleagues. 

On  his  accession  to  the  consular  government,  Bonaparte 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  re- 
quested  his  majesty  to  concur  with  him  in  restoring  peace 
to  the  world ;  but  these  overtures  being  rejected,  under 
the  plea  that  his  continuance  in  power  might  be  as  unsta- 
ble as  his  predecessors,  he  prepared  to  carry  on  the  war 
June  ^^^^^  vigour.     At  Marengo,  he  gave  the  Austrions 

^M  a  most  signal  defeat,  and  obliged  the  emperur  to 
1800  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  treaty  of  Luneville.  Malta  having 
submitted  to  the  arms  of  England,  after  a  blockade 
of  two  years,  the  French  entered  into  a  treaty  for  evacuating 
Egypt ;  but  ftie  British  government  unhappily  refusing  to 
ratify  this  convention,  which  had  been  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  French  general  in  that 
country  recommenced  hostilities;  and  in  order  to  expel 
the  enemy  from  that  ^rovince^  without  which  our  India 
possessions  co\M  ^^X  \\«««\^\iWR.>»«^i\x'\!i^'S^!^  KSocscr- 
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Ci^ombie  was  sent  into  Egypt  with  a  powerful  eimj.  Oa 
the  2l8t  of  March,  1801,  that  gallant  veteran  defeated  the 
French  general,  Menou,  with  great  loss,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  equally 
beloved  and  revered  for  his  private  virtues  as  for  his  mili- 
tary talentSk  General  Hutchinson,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  completed  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  had  been  fixed  by  the  legislature  to  commence  and 
be  in  force  from  the  first  day  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  imperial  parliament  of  both  islands  met  <^^  .  ^ 
Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  January.  The  empe-  |  qqi 
ror  of  Russia  had  not  only  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  confederacy  against  France,  but  listening  to  the  coun- 
sels of  Bonaparte,  had  stimulated  Denmark  and  Sweden 
to  enter  into  an  armed  neutrality  against  this  country. 
When  all  Europe  was  thus  combined  against  Britain,  and 
ahnost  every  port  shut  against  us,  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  princi- 
pal coadjutors  resigned  their  situations.  The  minister, 
apprehending,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  his  continuance 
in  ofiice  mi^ht  prove  an  impediment  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  or  considering,  as  is  more  probable,  and  has  been 
asserted,  that  his  pledge  to  the  catholics  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  required  either  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  or  the 
sacrifice  of  his  place,  relinquished  all  his  employments. 
Mr.  Addington,  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  lord  Hawkesbunr,  secretary  of  state  for  the 
foreign  department ;  and  earl  St.  Vincent,  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty.  ,^ 

The  king  of  Prussia  earnestly  promoted  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  sent  an  army  into  Hanover ;  but  a  Bri- 
tish fleet,  under  admirals  sir  Hyde  Parker  and  lord  Nelson, 
being  despatched  to  open  the  Baltic,  an  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Copenhagen,  which  had  b^n  t^Jjil* 
strongly  fortified,  when  the  result  was  a  complete 
victory  on  the  part  of  the  English,  chiefly  obtained  by  the 
intrepid  conduct  of  lord  Nelson.     After  this  bloody  battle, 
on  armistice  was  agreed  on ;  and  the  emperor  Paul  heio\g 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  the  northern  confederacy 
was  dissolved,  and  peace  was  restored  between  England 
and  the  nations  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  regard  to  cl  ^AffififtRfiSsm.  ^vAoi. 
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Franca  beiii^  ramoTed  bj  the  eraoualion  of  Btg^bfAe 
French,  prelnuinviea  of  peace  were  signed  on  the  mt  of 
October,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  united  kingdom.  The 

terms,  however,  were  fur  from  givijig  uniFenol  satii- 
ikSi  ^^^^^"»  ^^^  many  saw  in  them  the  seeds  of  a  new 

war  at  no  great  distance ;  but,  after  various  delays 
and  difiiculties,  a  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens,  on 

the  27tli  of  March  following.  By  this  treaty,  Great 
l' ^  Britain  restored  to  France  and  her  allies  eveiy 
'^  possession  or  colony  which  she  had  takeii  from 
tl.cm  during  the  war,  except  the  Spanish  island  of  Trini- 
dad, and  the  Putch  settlement  of  Ceylon.  Egypt  was  to 
lio  restored  to  tlie  Porte ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  Turkidi 
empire  was  guarantied.  The  French  were  to  eTaoqate 
the  territories  of  Naples  and  of  Rome.  Malta  was  to  be 
restored  to  its  own  order  of  knights. 

It  was  soon,  however,  evident  that  the  treatjr  of  Amiens 
would  not  be  productive  of  any  long  period  of  tranquility. 
The  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  which,  whilst  it  coiud 
not  suffer  neighbouring  nations  to  repose  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, was  at  last  fatal  to  himself.  No  man,  either  of 
uiicient  or  modern  times,  can  be  compared  with  this  exr 
traordinary  person,  who,  as  if  regarding  Europe  as  too 
coLfined  a  theatre  for  his  ambition,  grasped  at' the  domi- 
nion of  the  whole  world,  and  whose  unparalleled  life  seems 
to  resemble  a  fiction  and  romance,  rather  than  a  history 
of  real  actions. 

His  assumption  of  the  presidency  of  the  Italian  republic^ 
and  the  convention  which  he  had  formed  with  Spain,  were 
objects  of  jealousy  to  the  British  government ;  but  the 
subjugation  of  Switzerland  was  a  wanton  aggression,  which 
excited  indignation  in  the  breast  of  every  friend  of  Ubeily; 
and  the  aims  at  dominion  which  were  every  where  visible, 
withheld  the  English  ministry  from  surrendering  Malta 

unconditionally.    This  produced  a  rupture  between 
1  Rn*i  *^®  *^^  countries,  and  war  was  proclaimed  by  Great 

Britain  against  France,  on  the  )8th  of  May. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  Bonaparte,  after  the  renewal 
of  hostilities,  was  to  seize  on  the  electorate  of  Hanorer ; 
but  the  invasion  of  England  appeared  at  this  time  the  prin-^ 
cipal  object  which  occupied  his  attention.  A  flotilla  was 
prepared  for  conveying  the  military  hordes  of  France  to 
tl\e  British  shores ;  extensive  camps  were  formed  la  the 
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tricinity  of  the  harbours ;  and  the  troops  were  kept  in  eon- 
'  stant  readiness  for  embarkation.  Such,  however,  were  the 
exertions  made  to  receive  the  boasted  invaders  of  England, 
Chat  volunteer  associations  were  every  where  formed ;  men 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  animated  with  one  common 
feeling  of  indignation,  devoted  a- great  portion  of  their 
time  to  preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  countiy ;  and 
the  whole  kingdom  presented  the  appesurance  of  one  wide 
tented  field. 

The  regular  military  force  of  Grreat  Britain  was  also 
augmented  beyond  all  former  precedent,  and  stationed  in 
di&rent  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  while  our  fleets  blockaded 
the  enemy's  ports,  and  confined  their  squadrons  and  flo- 
tillas within  the  protection  of  their  own  batteries. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dublin, 
which  occasioned  some  alarm,  but  which  was  speedily  re- 
pressed ;  but  lord  ELil warden,  and  his  nephew  Mr.  Wolfe, 
unfortunately  passing  at  the  time,  were  dragged  out  of 
tlieir  carriage  by  the  insurgents,  and  barbarously  put  to 
death. 

This  year,  the  French  government  transferred  Louisia- 
na to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  majorities  on  the  side  of  ministers  being  greatly 
reduced,  by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  administration,  Mr.  Ad-  ^^1 
dington  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  was  succeeded 
by.  Mr.  Pitt.     At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Portland  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council ;  and  lord  Eldon  lord 
chancellor.  * 

Various  attempts  against  the  enemy^s  flotiUa  on  their 
own  coasts  were  unsuccessful.  The  most  eonsideraUe  of 
this  kind,  was  an  undertaking  by  lord  Keith,  with  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war  and  other  ships,  to  destroy  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fit\y  French  vessels  moored  on  the  outside  of 
Boulogne  pier.  The  instruments  chiefly  depended  on  for 
this  purpose,  were  certain  exploding  vessels,  called  cata- 
marans, which,  however,  entirely  disappointed  the  expeo* 
tations  that  had  been  formed. 

Though  Spain  had  not  declared  war  against  Britain, 
yet  the  English  gov«mment  eonsidered  that  power  as 
wholly  under  the  control'  -of  Bonaparte ;  and  a  Britisli 
88* 
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squadron  wa«,  therefore,  sent  to  intercept  tlie  Spaniibfii-' 
|riitei>  uliich  conveyed  ajiccie  from  America  to  Cadiz.  An 
enguguiiieiit  ensued,  in  wiiich  one  of  the  Spanish  veuek 
blew  up;  "ud  tiie  rettt,  with  the  treasure,  fell  into  the 
hand^  of  the  Ijiiglirih ;  hut  this  act  of  tiio  British  govem- 
niriil  can  scarcely  he  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  Tio- 
lution  ol*  the  law  of  uiitionki. . 

The  aggressions  of  Bonaparte  in  Gennany  and  Italy, 

provoked  another  coalition  among  the  European  powers; 

und  th<i  *'  mighty  aniiy  of  England,'^  which  was  said  to 

he  intended  for  the  hivasion  of  this  country,  and  whidi 

had  remained  nearly  two  years  stationary  and  ia- 

is//'  ^^^'^^^'^'>   ^^^^^  withdrawn  from   the   shorc»  of  the 

(.  huiinel ;  t»ut  the  fatal  battle  of  Austerlitz  destroy- 

4:d  I  ho  hopes  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  compelled  the 

hitler  power  to  accept  such  terms  of  accommodation  as 

1-Viiiice  lliou<rht  fit  to  dictate. 

Meanwhile,  Goree,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  French, 
wna  recaptured ;    and  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Surinam 
c.'ipitulated  to  a  force  under  the  command  of  sir  Gharies 
lire  en  and  commodore  Hood.     Bonaparte,  on  whom  the 
iieople  of  France  had  conferred  the  rank  and  title  of  em- 
p<Tor  of  ilie  French,  made  un  overture  to  the  king,  iu 
which  he  expressed  a  wish  for  peace,  and  deprecated  the 
rontinuance  of  hostilities  as  tending  to  a  useless  effusion 
of  blood.     The  reply  of  the  British  government  declared, 
that  the  king,  though  ardently  desirous  of  peace,  was  con- 
\  Inced  that  this  object  could  be  attained  only  by  arrange- 
ments which  should  provide  for  the  future  safety  and  tran- 
t^nility  of  Europe,  and,  in  conso<pience,  till  he  had  com- 
inunicated  with  the   continental  powers  with  whom   he 
was  engaged  in  confidential  relations,  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  give  a  more  particular  answer  to  the  overture. 
.    The  misfortunes  of  our  allies  on  the  continent  were  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  the  brilliant  success  which 
attended  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.     A  ileet  of  twelve 
French,  and  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line,  had  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  under  the  command  of  admiral  Ville* 
ueuve  ;  and  lord  Nelson,  with  only  eleven  sail  of  the  linc« 
pursued  the  French  admiral,  who,  terrified  by  the  intclli* 
gence  of  his  approach,  hastened  back  to  Europe,  and, 
near  cape  Finisterre,  was  encountered  by  sir  Robert  Colder^ 
who  took  two  o{  Vua  W^*^  «\iv^. 
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Soon  after,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
amounting  to  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  again  sailed  uii^ 
der'the  same  admiral,  with  the  intention  of  giving  battle 
to  lord  Nelson.      The  British  admiral,  however,  had  been 
re-enforced  with  seven  ships,  which  augmented  hi^  fleet  to 
the  number  of  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line.     On  the  21st 
of  October,  lord  Nelson,  to  his  great  joy,  descried  the 
.  mighty  armament  of  the  enemy,  about  seven  miles  east  of 
cape  Trafalgsu*.   The  last  memorable  signal  of  the  Britisli 
admiral,  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty," 
w£is  received  with    acclamations  from    the  whole  fleet. 
About  noon  the  dreadful  contest  began,  by  the  leading 
ships  of  the  British  column  breaking  through  the  enemy^s 
line.      In  this  bloody  battle,  lord  Nelson  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  flrcd  from  the  shrouds  of  the 
Redoubtable,  to  which  the  admiral's  ship,  the  Victory,  wa« 
opposed,  after  having  compelled  Villeneuve  to  strike  his 
flag  on  board  the  Bucentaur.     The  British  hero,  however, 
did  not  close  his  eyes  in  death  till  he  had  received  assu- 
rance of  a  decisive  victor}',  when,  faintly  smiling,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  God  be  praised !"  and  expired.  In  this  engage- 
ment, nineteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  captured  by  the 
English.     The  patriotic  hero,  by  whom  this  victory  had 
been  achieved,  was  interred  in  the  most  magnificent  man- 
ner, at  the  public  expense ;  the  title  of  earl  Nelson  was 
conferred  on  his  brother,  with  a  suitable  income ;  and  mo- 
numents to  the  memory  of  him  who  had  been  the  pride 
and  the  glory  of  his  country,  arose  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Britain  were  crowned  with  new 
triumphs  in  India,  where  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  dultQ 
of  Wellington,  defeated  Scindiah,  a  powerful  Mahratt» 
chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  a  large  tract  of  country 
to  the  British  ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1805,  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  Ilolkar,  another  Mahratta  chiefr 
who  was  also  deprived  of  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
territory. 

Fruiice  and  Prussia  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  II}»- 
nover  was  transferred  to  the  latter  power ;  and  Frederic 
William  occupied  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  ekctprate,  the 
property  of  his  old  ally,  with  his  troopft. 

The  total  failure  of  the  contiiientBl  i 
meuted  the  gloom  wtuch  ptiToBiii'^f^ 
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quence  of  the  alarming  illneu  of  Bfr.  Pitt.     ^tUrifalui' 

ffuished  statesman,  whose  infirm  state  of  health  had  bees 

increased  by  anxiety  and  disappointment,  ezmrad  on  the 

SdJ  of  January,  aAer  having  directed  the  afiain  of 

1806  ^^^  countiy  fur  a  longer  period  than  aiij  fiMinei 
minister.  Under  his  auspices,  the  maiitiiiie  mf 
premacy  of  England  was  confirmed  by  a  series  of  moM 
splendid  victories ;  but  the  public  burdens  wera  enoi^ 
niously  augmented.  lie  laboured  successAiUj.  to  preserw 
Great  Britain  from  the  contagion  of  revolutionai7  prinei- 
ples  i  and  he  exerted  himself  with  equal  zeal,  but  with  less 
success,  to  resist  tlic  military  despotism  far  which  Frante 
threatened  to  subjugate  the  continent.  In  short,  he  was 
a  statesman  of  great  ability  and  strength  of  miiidf  who 
rendered  momentous  services  to  liis  country  ;  and  R  mvsl 
be  allowed^  that  never  was  the  force  of  the  British  dw 
racter  tried  by  greater  dangers,  or  graced  by  more  qdendid 
achievementst  than  under  the  administration  €if  Wilfiam 
Pitt 

On  the  death  of  this  distinguished  and  dfainterasled 
statesman,  lord  Grenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  ths 
treasury  ;  Mn  Fox,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affiufii 
lord  Henry  Petty,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  and  Mr* 
Windham,  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  war 
and  the  colonies* 

About  ten  days  after  these  appointments,  a  negotiatioo 
took  place  with  France,  which  was  no  less  singular  in  its 
commencement  than  fruitless  in  its  result.  A  Frenchman, 
calling  himself  (revrilliere,  disclosed  to  Mr.  Fox  a  plan  for 
the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  that  minister  dinniss* 
cd  the  wretch  with  indignation,  and  informed  the  French 
government  of  the  meditated  crime.  This  extorted  from 
Bonaparte  a  well  merited  compliment  to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  a  negotiation  for  peace  be* 
tween  the  two  countries  commenced ;  but,  after  being  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the  continentol 
|>olicy  of  France  prevented  a  satisfactory  issue. 

One  of  the  first  measufcs  of  the  new  ministers  was  an 
increase  on  the  income-tax,  tvhich,  already  odious  anddp» 
pfessivC)  was  raised  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on  aU  In* 
comes  exceeding  fif^y  pounds. 

In  tlie  house  of  conmious^  litr«  Fox  moved  a  resolution, 
which  was  earned  \tvXo  ^i&c^^Ta\^Nl\^v[^^  xivqc{\»^  wnkv^ 
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hare  closed  the  parliamentaxy  career  of  that  great  states- 
man. This  resolution  proposed  to  take  effectual  measures 
for  abolishing  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  an  address  from  both 
houses  was  carried  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  obtain 
ny  negotiation  the  concurrence  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
abolition  of  the  iniquitous  traffic. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  again  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish ;  but  an  attempt  on  Spanish  South  America,  though 
at  first  successful,  finally  proved  abortive.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, the  British  arms  were  triumphant,  and  sir  John  Stuurt 
defeated  at  Maida  a  French  army  under  general  Regnicr, 
with  great  loss ;  but  this  brillian^victo^y,  which  was  achiev- 
ed with  a  comparatively  small  force,  produced  no  permanent 
change  in  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  though  it 
preserved  Sicily  from  invasion.  Naples  had  been  seized 
on  by  the  French  emperor,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
proclaimed  king  of  that  country. 

The  emperor  Napoleon  carried  into  effect  a  scheme  for 
subverting  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  German  empire, 
by  establishing  what  is  called  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  The  members  of  this  confederation  were  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg, 
and  several  other  German  princes.  Separating  themselves 
from  the  Germanic  empire,  these  princes  chose  Bonaparte 

for  their  pmtector,   ami   r.&tfihlisb^d  n  £(>dcful  »Uionoo,  hy 

which  they  engaged  to  furnish  a  certain  contingent  of 
troops,  in  case  of  a  continental  war.  Conformably  to  an 
arrangement  with  Napoleon,  Francis  resigned  his  office 
and  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  annexed  liis  German 
provinces  to  the  empire  of  Austria. 

On  the  13th  of  September  died  that  illustrious  statesman 
and  friend  to  the  human  race,  Charles  Jaipes  Fox,  wlioi^e 
lust  moments  were  embittered,  by  finding  that  the 
ambition  of  Bonaparte  deprived  him  of  the  plea-  ^^w^ 
sure  dearest  to  his  heart, — ^that  of  terminating  the 
sufferings  of  distracted  Europe,  and  restoring  to  hi«  coun- 
try the  blessings  of  peace.     As  a  senator,  Mr^  Fox  was 
distinguished  alike  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  hie  views, 
the  liberality  of  his  principles,  and  the  persuasive  and  con-- 
vincing  power  of  his  eloquence ;  ob  a  minister,  ho  duplaj*^, 
ed  in  the  management  of  pubhc  affairs  the. game  ilfiMi 
f  implicity  which  characterized  his  conduct  in  priTata  liljv^ 
audi  99  a  man,  his  great  and  anoiiSE&ft  <sfnKaawi 
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him  the  cordial  affection  of  hii  friends,  and  llie  gBMIoCtf 
admiration  of  his  adFcrsaries. 

On  the  death  of  tliia  lamented  Btatesman,  knrd  Hofwiek 
wai  ap|x>inted  Becretaij  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Mr.  Thomai 
Greuviile  became  first  lord  of  the  admiraltj. 

The  fate  of  Prussia  proved  the  danger  to  which  all  the 
old  governments  were  exposed.  After  Napoleon  wai  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  he 
rendered  liimself  formidable  to  all  Europe,  bir  the  prompt' 
ncss  and  energy  of  his  conduct.  Frederic  lYilliam  diaco* 
vercd  that  the  French  emperor,  who  had  guarantied  to  tim 
the  possession  of  Hanover,  was  offering  the  restoration  of 
that  electorate  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  with  the  F-ngliwii 
court.  Indignant  at  the  danger  of  losing  this  aoqniaitiQn^ 
he  resolved  to  try  the  hazard  of  war ;  and,  after  sucoesrire 
actions,  in  which  the  Prussians  were  uniformly  defeated^  a 
tremendous  conflict  took  place  on  the  14th  of  October,  in 
the  plains  between  Weimar  and  Auerstadt<  The  inoe  of 
this  engagement,  in  which  Frederic  Williaat  saf* 
1^^  fered  a  total  defeat,  laid  Prussia  at  the  Inercy  of 
Bonaparte,  who  took  possession  of  Berlin,  and 
completely  subjugated  that  country.  Between  the  French 
and  Russian  armies  a  series  of  bloody  contests  also  took 
place,  in  which  the  former  were  uniformly  victorious  ;  and« 

fcl   length,   poaoo  was  signed  at  Tilsit  by  the  Ampeion  of 

France  and  Russia. 

Napoleon  now  controlled  the  whole  of  the  continent. 
His  brother  Louis  was  created  king  of  Holland ;  bis  fafo- 
ther  Joseph,  king  of  Naples ;  and  his  brother  Jerome  was 
in  person  created  king  of  Westphalia,  with  territories  ce 
dod  by  Prussia  and  other  neighbouring  states.  Napoleon 
himself  was  not  only  emperor  of  France,  but  also  king  of 
Italy  ;  and  Spain  was  entirely  subservient  to  the  policy  of 
that  ambitious  and  daring,  though  able  ruler. 

Whilst  at  Berlin,  Bonaparte  issued  a  decree,  interdict- 
ing all  commerce  and  correspondence  between  the  coun- 
tfies  under  his  control  and  the  British  Islands,  which  he 
declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

The  well  known  reluctance  of  the  king  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  the  catholics,  did  not  prevent  lord  Gren^le 
and  his  associates  from  introducing  a  bill  into  parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  empowering  persons  of  that  peraiiasion 
to  fill  the  highest  of&ce«  \\i  ii\v«  ^jtvj  «sl^  \viin^  .    Tba  luo(j[ 
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expressed  his  decided  objection  to  this  measure,  and  de- 
manded from  his  ministers  a  written  pledge,  that  thej 
would  never  again  bring  forward  any  proposal  connected 
with  the  catholic  question.  As  the  ministers  could  not 
Msent  to  this,  they  resigned  their  situations,  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration was  formed.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  ap- 
pointed first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  Mr.  Perceval,  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer;  lord  Eldon,  lord  chancellor ;  lord  Liver- 
pool, secretary  for  the  home  department ;  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

A  new  parliament  was  assembled,  which  fully  establisli- 
ed  the  strength  of  the  new  ministers ;  and  the  fiijst 
important  measure  was  a  plan  for  increasing  the  |q^ 
regular  army  from  the  militia,  and  supplying  the 
deficiencies  arising  from  such  a  transfer,  by  a  supplemen- 
tary militia.     In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  island  of 
Curracoa  surrendered  to  the  English. 

A  confederacy  of  the  northern  powers  against  Britain 
being  now  apprehended,  the  ministers  sent  a  powerful  ar- 
mament against  Denmark,  which  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render her  fleet  to  the  English,  aflter  the  bombardment  of 
her  capital.  This  measure  justly  excited  the  indignation 
of  Europe,  and. gave  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  a 
plausible  pretext  for  their  hostility. 

In  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Bonaparte  from  Berlin, 
the  English  ministers  issued  orders,  subjecting  all  ports 
and  places  in  Europe,  from  which  the  British  flag  was 
excluded,  and  all  those  in  tlie  colonies  of  his  majesty's 
enemies,  to  the  restrictions  consequent  on  actual  blockade, 
declaring  all  trade  in  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  such 
countries  or  colonies  to  be  unlawful,  and  authorizing  tho 
capture  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade.  To  theso 
orders  Bonaparte  publish^  a  rejoinder  at  Milan,  in  which 
he  decreed,  that  all  ships  which  should  be  searched  by  a 
British  vessel,  or  should  pay  any  tax  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, were  denationaJized,  and  might  be  lawfully  cap- 
tured wherever  found. 

These  conflicting  regulations  respecting  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  occasioned  an  act  in  the  American  congress,  im- 
posing a  strict  embargo  on  all  vessels  belonging  to  the 
American  states,  and  commanding  all  foreign  ehips  to  quit 
the  haibours  of  the  United  States. 

The  desi/ipis  of  Bonapaxle  ^f^\iuiX  ^^sQ^Vw^MBBtft  ^m^ 
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more  manifest ;  and  a  treaty  waa  concliidod  at  Fontaine-^ 

bleau  for  the  partition  of  Portugal.     A  French  army  waa 

already  on  its  march  to  Lisbon,  when  the  Portug^uese  fleet 

j^      set  sail  from  the  Tagus,  with  the  prince  regent  and 

'IflT'  ^^  whole  royal  family  on  board,  and  proceeded  to 

1H(I7  ^^^  ^®  Janeiro,  escorted  by  an  English  squadron. 

The  French  army  under  Junol,  ^ready  on  the 

heights  above  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  that  capital«  and 

subjected  the  inhabitants  to  military  law. 

Madeira  was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  the  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  St.  Tho- 
mas, St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  surrendered  to  a  British 
squadron  Under  sir  Alexander  Cochrane. 

The  French  had  obtained  possession  of  the  principtd ' 
furtresses  in  Spain ;  and  the  approach  of  Murat,  with  a 
powerful  army,  to  the  capital,  increased  the  alarm  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Charles  IV.  abdicated  the  •  crown  in 
favour  of  his  son,  the  prince  of  the  Asturic^,  who  com- 
menced his  reign  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh; 
but  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  the  policy  of  France, 
nnd,  the  father  and  son  quarrelling,  Charles  transferred  to 
Napoleon  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  who,  having  persuaded 
Ferdinand  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  compelled  him  to  re- 
nounce the  crown  in  favour  of  his  family.  Charles,  his 
queen,  and  ,Godoy,  prince  of  peace,  retired  to  Rome ; 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  installed  king  of  Spain 
130S  ^^^  ^^^  Indies;  while  Joachim  Murat,  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  French  emperor,  was  made  king 
of  Naples. 

Chese  transactions,  however,  did  not  take  place  without 
causing  great  commotions  and  much  effusion  of  blood  in 
Spain  ;  and  the  Spanish  people,  exasperated  by  the  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  French  in  that  country,  declared 
war  against  France,  and  sent  deputies  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  England.  This  request  was  readily  granted, 
and  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  sailed  to  Corunna,  under 
tlie  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley ;  but  on  communica- 
ting with  the  Spanish  leaders  in  that  district,  it  was*  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Portugal,  where  the  troops  were  dis- 
embarked in  Mondeofo  bay.  Junot,  collecting  his  whole 
for-^e,  attacked  the  British  army  in  a  strong  position  at 
Vimiera ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  the  French  wera 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  betweenrthree  and  four  thousand 
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men.  Sir  Hugh  Daliymple,  who  arriFed  fro/n  Gibraltar  to 
assume  the  cummaiid  of  the  British  army,  concluded  a 
disgraceful  convention  at  Cintra,  bj  which  the  French 
troops  were  sent  to  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  Eng- 
lish goyernmeut,  without  being  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  command  of  (he  British  army  in  Portugal  devolved 
ou  sir  John  Moore,  who  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand  men.  That  officer  had  been  intrusted 
with  an  expedition  for  the  assistance  of  Sweden,  against 
which  war  had  been  declared  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark ;  but  tlirough  the  c.ipricious  and  violent  coii- 
duct  of  the  Swedish  monarch,  he  had  been  constrained  to 
return  without  landing  his  troops. 

Moanwiiile,  the  disasters  which  bcfel  the  French  armies 
in  Spain,  intimidated  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who,  aAer  a  resi- 
dence of  ten  days  in  Madrid,  decamped  from  that  capital, 
taking  with  him  the  regalia  and  crown  jewels,  and  some 
other  valuables  from  the  palaces  and  treasury.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Spaniards  contemptuously  observed,  that 
*'•  Joseph  had  put  into  his  pocket,  the  crown  which  he 
durst  not  wear  upon  his  head.'' 

The  French  emperor,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  discomfiture  of  his  armies,  announced 
to  his  legislative  body,  that,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  he  would  crown  his  brother  at  Madrid,  and  plant 
his  eagles  ou  the  fortresses  of  Portugal.  Accordingly,  a 
large  and  overwhelming  force  entered  Spain  ;  and  the  un- 
4liscipliued  troops  of  that  country  were  easily  defeated' by 
the  hosts  of  French  veterans,  commanded  by  the  most  ablp 
generals,  and  animated  by  the  the  presence  of  Napoleo^n. 

Bv  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Frere, 
the  (English  minister  at  Madrid,  sir  John  Moore  had  been 
urged  to  direct  his  march  to  that  capital;  but  hearing 
that  Madrid  had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  that 
Napoleon  was  marching  against  him  with  a  great  body  of 
forces,  the  English  genenil  found  himself  compelled  to 
retreat.  The  distresses  which  the  British  army  suffered 
in  this  retreat  were  dreadful.  With  few  intervals  of  re- 
pose which  the  French  forces  allowed  them,  they  .traversed 
two  hundred  and  fiAy  miles  in  a  mountainous  country,  in 
the  middle  of  a  severe  winter,  and  hy  roads  almost  ijqir 
passable.     At  length,  after  a  most  paipfi»l  and  horossifig 
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retreat,  in  which  they  lott  several  thousand  men,   the 
British  army  reached  Corunna  on  the  12th  of  Ja- 

ihSd  ""'^  >  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  month,  when  the  < 
^^^  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  about  to  commence, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of 
marshal  Soult.  The  British,  however,  though  inferior  in 
number,  exhausted  by  harassing  marches,  and  deprived  of 
their  artillery,  which  had  fcfeen  embaiited,  repnlsed  the 
enemy,  and  achieved  a .  victory  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances ;  but,  in  this  engagement,  the  English  lost 
their  brave  commander,  who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball, 
and  whO)  in  his  last  moments,  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
country  wonld  do  him  justice. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  being  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  in  the  peninsula,  landed  with  rein- 
forcements in  Portugal.  Soult  was  diiven  from  Oporto ; 
and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  joined  by  the  Spanish  general 
Cuesta,  hastened  to  meet  marshal  Victor  in  the  soutii. 
The  allied  army  was  strongly  posted  at  Talavera,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  Victor.  An  obstinate  engagement  en* 
sued,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
ten  thousand  men.  This  victory  occasioned  great  joy  in 
England ;  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  honored  with  a 
peerage,  by  the  title  of  lord  viscount  Wellington^ 

After  this  battle,  the  enemy  collected  in  great  force, 
under  marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Mortier,  and  the  British 
army  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Portugal.  In  the  other 
districts  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  triumphant ;  and, 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  principal  armies  of  the 
patriots  had  been  successively  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  island  of  Martinico  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  and 
lord  Cochrane  destroyed  or  rendered  unserviceable  ten 
French  ships  in  Basque  roads. 

War  being  again  declared  between  Austria  and  France, 
the  hostile  armies  were  put  in  motion ;  and  battles  were 
fought  at  Abensberg,  at  Eckmuhl,  and  at  Ratisbon,  all  in 
favour  of  the  French.  In  the  battle  of  Asperne,  however, 
Bonaparte  was  unsuccessful  against  the  archduke  Charles ; 
but  at  Wagram,  a  short  time  after,  he  obtained  a  decisi^  e 
victory  over  the  Austrians,  and  compelled  the  emperor 
again  to  sue  for  peace,  which  he  granted. 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  making  a  descent  oi 
the  Dutch  island  of  Zealand ;  and  an  armament,  consist 
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tag  of  a  military  force  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  under 
dbe  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  a  fleet  of  thirty- 
nine  flail  of  the  line,  and  thirty-sis^  frigates,  under  the  di- 
rection of  sir  Richard  Strachan,  sailed  fVom  England. 
After  a  vigorous  siege.  Flushing  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der ;  but  the  ulterior  obje<;ts  of  this  expedition  completely 
failed ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  low  and  marshy  islands 
of  Walcherin  and  South  Beveland,  proved  greatly  destruc- 
tive to  the  troops,  who  were  seized  witli  a  pestilential  fovcr. 
The  reduction  of  Zante,  and  the  consequent  surrender 
of  the  Ionian  islands,  effected  by  the  joint  efforts  oF  lord 
OoUingwood  and  sir  John  Stuart,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  more  fortunate  events  of  this  year. 

A  partial  change  of  administration  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resignations  of  lord  Oastlereagh,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  the  duke  -of  Portland.  Mr.  Perceval  united  in 
bis  own  person  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
chancellor  of  the  ezchlBquer ;  the  marquis  Wellesley  was 
appointed  secretary  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  lord  Liverpool 
secretary  at  war. 

The  next  session  of  parliament  commenced  with  violent 
debates  on  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Walcherin ; 
and  lord  Chatham  thought  proper  to  resign  his  |^q^q 
office  of  master  general  of  the  ordnance. 

In  Spain,  the  cause  of  independence  was  still  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  Cadiz,  which  had  become  the  seat  of  goverh- 
raent,  being  protected  by  a  combined  British  and  Spanish 
fleet,  and  occupied  by  a  considerable  military  force,  bade 
defiance  to  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida  fell  successively  into  the 
liands  of  the  French.  At  Buzaco,  however,  the  English 
obtained  a  victory,  but  afterwards  retired  to  the  strong 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras ;  and  marshal  Massena,  the  French 
general,  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Santarem. 

Napoleon  divorced  the  empress  Josephine,  and  married 
the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  tlie  emperor 
of  Austria.  Europe  beheld  with  astonishment  this  alliance ; 
wliich  was  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  emperor  Francis,  than 
injurious  in  France  to  the  popularity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  sovereignty  of  Holland  was  resigned  by  Louis ;  and 
the  Seven  United  States  were  annexed  to  the  French  em- 
pire. In  Sweden,  the  states  elected  the  French  marshal 
13ernadoUe,  crown  prince  of  that  country. 
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In  the  West  JDndies,  the  English  took  the  island  of  GaO'* 
daloupe  ;  and  in  the  Indian  oceans  the  French  islands  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.  Thej  also  took  Ambojna 
from  the  Dutch. 

In  consequence  of  the  return  of  the  king's  malady,  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  jregent,  subject  to  all  the 
restrictions  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  been 
1811  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.     On  the  6th  of  Februaiy, 
his  royal  highness  was  installed  as  regent;  and  he 
declared  his  intention  not  to  remove  from  their  stations 
those  whom  he  found  his  majesty's  official  servants,  lest 
any  act  of  his  might  interfere  with  his  royal  father's  re- 
covery. 

The  commercial  distress  of  the  nation  necessarily  de- 
manded the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  a  bill  was  passed 
empowering  the  treasury  to  issue  exchequer  bills  to  the 
amount  of  six  millions  sterling,  the  same  to  be  reimbursed 
..  in  three  quarterly  instalments ;  but  the  effects  of  this  bill 
were  less  beneficial  than  had  been  expected.  The  legis- 
lature also  passed  a  bill,  for  preventing  the  current  gold 
coin  from  being  paid  for  a  greater  value  than  its  current 
value,  for  preventing  bank  of  England  notes  from  being 
received  at  a  value  inferior  to  that  which  they  represented, 
and  for  staying  proceedings  in  any  distress  by  the  tender 
of  such  notes. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies  of 
provisions  in  a  desolated  country,  and  at  such  a  distance 
from  his  resources,  compelled  Massena  to  q^iit  his  strong , 
camp  at  Santarem.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  lord  Wel- 
lington, who  found  means  to  force  part  of  his  array  into 
occasional  actions,  in  which  great  numbers  of  the  FrencJi 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  In  order  to  relieve  Al- 
meida, which  lord  Wellington  had  invested,  Massena  at- 
tacked the  British  army,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  Salamanca. 

Lieutenant-general  Graham  defeated  the  French  at 
Barosa,  where  the  enemy  lost  an  eagle,  six  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  men,  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  Marshal  Beresford,  who  was  in- 
vesting Badajoz,  which  the  Spanish  governor  had  pusiU 
lanimously  surrendered  to  the  enemy,  defeated  the  French 
under  Marshal  Soult,  in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  in  whi.«li 
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tlie  enemy  lo8t  about  ciglit  thousnnd  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

In  the  east  of  Spain,  the  French  arms  were  triumphant. 
Tarragona,  reduced  uf^er  an  obstinate  defence,  sulTered 
every  cruelty  which  could  be  inflicted  hy  the  contpicrorit. 
The  Dutch  island  of  J^atavio,  in  the  Kast  Indies,  surren- 
dered to  an  English  force  under  sir  Samuel  Auchnuity. 

The  aflfuirs  of  Groat  Britain  were  now  appn>achiiiL*'  to 
a  crisis.     The  contest  in  Spain  was  6till  doubtful ;  a  dis- 
pute existed  with  America ,  in.  regard  to  the  onlers  in  coun- 
cil, and  threatened  an  open  rupture  with  that  country ; 
and  France  was  preparing  for  the  subjugation  of  Kiii-'siat 
which  refused  to  comply  with  tlie  treaty  of  Tilsit 
hy  excludhig  the  British  from  all  commerce  with   .^.^ 
the  continent,  a  mightier  armament  than  had  ever 
been  collected  in  Eurojie.     At  home,  the  decline  of  trade 
produced  severe  distress  among  the  people ;  and  a  spirit 
of  discontent  and  insubordination  manifested  itself  in  se- 
veral of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  parliament  passed  two  bills,  by  one  of  which  tlie 

-  crime  of  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offence ;  and 

by  the  other,  additional  powers  were  given  to  magistrates 

for  a  limited  time,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  public 

peace  in  the  disturbed  counties. 

On  tlie  11th  of  M'^y,  as  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  tlie  house  of  commons,  he  was  shot  by  a 
jierson  of  ihe  name  of  Bellingham,  and  died  almost  iJ^-o 
immediately.     This  in;in  professed  to   have   sus- 
tained injuries  from  the  Russian  government,  which  the 
British  ministers  being  unable  to  redress,  he  determined  to 
put  one  of  them  to  death,  that  his  case  might  be  brought 
\>efore  a  court  of  justice.     The  murderer  made  no  attempt 
to   palliate  his  crime,  which  he  expiated  with  his  lifc- 
Ample  provision  was  made  by  parliament  for  the  widow 
and  children  of  Mr.  Perceval ;  and  men  of  all  parties  la- 
mented his  uiitimciy  ftUe,  and  bore  testimony  to  his  upright 
and  amiable  cliaracter. 

After  much  delay,  a  new  ndipinistration  was  formed,  *** 
which  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treo- 
«»ry,  lord  Sidmouth  (formerly  Mr.  Addington)  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  chiw*-' 
cellor  of  .the  exchequer.  ^ 

One  of  tlie  first  actri  of  the  urctent  goTernnw*^  wo* 
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revocation  o^,  the  orders  in  council,  aa  far  as  regarded 
American  property ;  but  before  intelligence  of  this  repeal 
could  be  received  in  America,  the  United  States  had  decla- 
red war  against  G  reat  Britain.  The  republicans  commen- 
ced hostilities  bj  an  irruption  into  Upper  Canada,  but  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  British.  For 
their  disgraces  bj  land,  however,  tbe  Americans  received 
some  compensation  bj  their  successes  at  sea. 

In  the  peninsular  war,  the  French  arms  were  triumphant 
in  the  cast  of  Spain ;  but  in  the  west,  they  suffered  great 
reverses.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  allies  ;  and  so  important  did  the  capture  of  the  for- 
mer place  appear  to  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Cortea  confer- 
red on  lord  Wellington  the  rank  of  a  grandee,  witli  the 
title  of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of 
the  French  army,  was  completely  defeated  by  lord  Wel- 
lington at  Salamanca.  This  was  the  greatest  victory  that 
the  English  general  had  yet  achieved,  and  sufficiently 
showed  that  the  military  talents  of  his  lordship,  were  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  adversary,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  French  marshals.  The  effects 
1 R12  ^^  ^^^  victory  were  felt  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 
Astorga  capitulated,  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  wa« 
raised,  Bilboa  evacuated,  and  Seville  recovered.  Lord 
Wellington  advanced,  and  laid  siege  to  Burgos ;  but  fail- 
ing in  his  attempt  to  take  it,  and  the  French  army,  which 
had  been  reinforced,  threatening  the  allies,  his  lordship 
retreated,  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Freynada, 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  achievements,  the  cortes  invested  him  with  the  au- 
thority of  commander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies. 

Napoleon's  enterprise  against  Russia,  which,  in  the 
boldness  of  its  object,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  scale 
on  which  i^  was  conducted,  surpassed  every  expedition 
undertaken  by  any  European  power,  threatened  the  con- 
quest of  that  mighty  empire.  The  French  force  eraploye*! 
in  this  undertaking,  has  been  estimated  at  four 
'  ^h\i  ^^^^^^^  thousand  effective  men.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  Napoleon,  with  his  formidable  army,  passeii 
the  Niemen,  and  entered  the  Russian  territory.  The  plan 
of  his  adversaries  was,  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vader without  risking  a  general  engagoineut,  to  lay  waste 
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the  country  through  which  he  should  aim  to  peiietrate« 
and  to  harass  him  as  he  advanced,  and  cut  off  his  supplies. 
Bonaparte  attacked  the  main  Russian  army  at  Smoleusko, 
which  the  Russians  despairing  of  retaining,  they  retreated ; 
but  the  invaders,  on  their  entrance,  found  the  city  burning 
and  in  ruins.  The  conqueror  now  hastened  towards  Mos-. 
cow,  of  which,  after  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Borodino,  lie 
obtained  possession. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  French  emperor  into  that  devo- 
ted place,  which  the  invaders  had  fondly  hoped  would  have 
afforded  some  repose  for  their  toils,  the  city  was  found  on 
fire ;-  and  a  violent  wind  arising  soon  after,  the  conflagra- 
tion became  general,  and  the  whole  extent  of  that  ancient 
capital,  for  many  miles,  appeared  like  a  sea  of  flame.  Two 
thirds  of  the  city  were  destroyed. 

Napoleon  was  now  in  the  greatest  difficulty.  His  stores 
were  exhausted,  and  his  supplies  intercepted  by  the  Rus- 
sian armies  ;  and  his  soldiers,  dispirited  and  discontented, 
were  enfeebled  by  the  fatigue  and  distress  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  A  retreat  was  now  inevitable.  The 
horrors  of  this  retreat,  or  rather  flight,  exceed  the  powers 
of  description.  The  route  of  the  army  might  be  traced,  in 
many  places,  by  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  perished 
from  cold,  hunger,  or  fatigue  ;  and  of  the  numerous  hosts 
that  composed  the  invading  army,  not  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  recrossed  the  Russian  boundary.  - 

The  new  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as- 
sembled under  happier  auspices  than  the  most  sanguine 
politician  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate*  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  pfince  regent,  who  expressed  his  firm 
reliance  on  the  determination  of  parliament  to  continue 
every  aid  in  support  of  a  contest,  which  had  first  given  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  the  example  of  persevering  and 
successful  resistance  to  the  power  of  France.  A  grant  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  to  lord  Welling- 
ton, and  another  of  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  in  Russia.  A  bill  was  passed,  by 
which  the  East  India  Company  was  to  continue  in  pos- 
session of  all  its  former  territories  in  India,  with  the  lator 
acquisitions,  continental  and  insular,  to  the  north  of  t]v>i 
equator,  for  the  further  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  20th 
of  April,  1814.  The  exclusive  right  of  a  commercial  inr . 
tercourse  with  China,  and  of  the  tradd  in  tea,  was  preserv- 
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ed  to  the  company ;  but  hU  majesty's  subjects  in  general 
were  permitted  to  trade  to  and  from  all  ports  within  the 
limits  of  the  compaoy^s  charter,  under  certain  provisions. 

One  of  the  first  elfects  of  the  late  Russian  campaign, 

was  to  rouse  the  other  powers  of  Europe  from  their  state 

of  subjection  to  the  dominion  of  France.     Prussia 

lAvi  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  arms  to  those  of  Russia;  and  Austria  did 

not  long  delay  to  follow  the  example.      Sweden, 

subsidised  by  Great  Britain,  joined  the  allies.     The  battle 

of  Lcipsic  was  completely  decisive  against  the  French  ; 

and  the  Dutch,  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  ol 

throwing  off  the  galling  yoke  of  France,  recallec?  from  his 

long  exile  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  entered  the  Hague 

amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     The  influence  of 

Bonaparte  in  Germany  was  now  nearly  annihilated  ;   and 

the  complete  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  yoke   of 

France  seemed  no  longer  doiibtful. 

The  disasters  of  their  countrymen  in  Germany  para- 
U-zed  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  Spain.  The  skill  and 
activity  of  lord  Wellington  prevented  them  from  securing 
the  line  of  the  Douro  ;  and,  at  Vittoria,  he  completely  de- 
feated the  French,  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  un- 
der whom  marshal  Jourdan  acted  as  major-general.  After 
suffering  this  defeat,  the  French  retired  by  Pampeluna,  and 
pursued  their  retreat  over  the  Pyrennes  into  France.  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  fled  in  confusion,  and  thus  terminated  his 
possession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

In  the  east  of  Spain,  tlie  success  of  the  allies  was  less, 
flattering  ;  and  sir  John  Murray,  who  had  landed  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  from  Sicily,  attempted  the  siege  of 
Tarragona ;  but,  though  the  town  had  been  partly  dismant- 
h'd,  and  was  feebly  garrisoned,  the  British  general,  on  the 
n^])ort  of  Suchet's  approach  from  Valencia,  hastily  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  left  his  cannon  in  the  batteries. 

Early  in  January,  the  allied  armies  in  Germany  passe<l 
the  Rhine,  and  entered  France  at  different  points.      For 
some  time.  Napoleon  appeared  irresolute;  but  when  the  in- 
vaders had  reaclicd  Champagne,  he  became  con- 
IRli  ^'"^^^  ^^  ^'^®  necessity  of  acting  with  vigour.     At 
Brienne,  he  attacked  marshal  Blucher,  whom  he 
compelled  to  retreat ;  but  at  La  Rothiere,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  in  his  turn.    The  allies  now  advanced  to  Troyes, 
which  was  entered  by  the  prince  o(  Wurtemburg ;  Chalons 
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on  the  Marne  was  evacuated  by  Macdonald ;  and  Chalom 
on  the  Saone  was  taken  bj  the  Austrians.  Bonaparte, 
on  the  verge  of  ruin,  made  the  most  surprising  and  ener- 
getic efforts  for  his  recovery.  Unable  to  oppose  an  ade- 
quate resistance  to  the  allied  armies  in  every  quarter,  he 
determined  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  by  bearing  vigor 
rously  on  particular  points,  to  aim  at  destroying  their  com- 
munication with  each  other.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
be  attacked  the  Prussian  array  under  Blucher,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  Chalons  on  the  Marue.  He  next 
directed  his  attention  to  prince  Schwartzenberg,  who  haa 
been  advanced  on  Paris,  by  way  of  the  Seine,  and  forced 
him  to  retire. 

During  these  transactions,  negotiations  for  pence  were 
carried  on  at  Chatillon.  The  British  envoys  were  the 
earl  of  Aberdeen  and  lord  Cathcart,  under  the  direction 
of  lord  Castlereagh ;  Caulaincourt  was  the  representative 
of  Napoleon  ;  and  plenipotentiaries  were  also  appointed 
by  the  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  courts.  The  ulti- 
matum of  Bonaparte,  however,  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  French  empire,  were  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  on  that  account  the  con- 
ferences terminated. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  marquis  of  Wellington,  after 
crossing  the  Bidassoa,  gradually  proceeded  in  the  south 
of  France.  His  army  forced  the  passage  of  the  Gave  de 
Pau  at  Orthes,  and  next  day  crossed  the  Adour.  A  divi- 
sion under  marshal  Beresford  entered  Bordeaux,  which 
declared  for  the  Bourbons,  and  the  chief  inhabitants  wel- 
comed the  British  troops  as  deliverers.  Soult  was  defeated 
by  the  marquis  of  Wellington  at  Tarbes,  and  afterwards 
at  Toulouse. 

The  allied  ai*mies  in  the  north  of  France  continued  to 
advance,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  exertions 
and  abilities  displayed  by  Napoleon,  they  succeeded,  by  a 
convention  entered  into  with  marshal  Marmont,  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  city  of  Paris..  A  special  senate 
appointed  a  provisional  government,  which  declared,  that 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  violated  the  compact  which  unit- 
ed him  to  the  French  people,  and  had  thereby  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  throne  of  France. 

Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  4th  of  April  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at .  Fontiunbleau,  by  which  Bonaparte,  on 
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certain  conditions,  abdicated,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the 

thrones  of  France  and  Italy.  The  isle  of  Elba  was 

l^ld  ^^  ^^  possessed  by  him  in  full  sovereignty,  and  an 

annual  revenue  of  two  millions  of  francs,  charged 

on  the  great  book  of  France  ;  and  to  his  consort,  Maria 

Louisa,  were  assigned  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia, 

and  Guastalla.  On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  Napoleon 

liegan  his  journey  to  the  isle  of  Elba,  accompanied  by 

four  commissioners  from  the  allied  powers. 

Louis  XV III.  embarked  at  Dover,  and  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed at  Calais ;  but  in  the  capited,  the  acclamations  of 
tite  loyal  people  produced  no  response  from  the  soldiery. 
One  of  die  first  acts  of  Louis  was  to  issue  a  declaration 
forming  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  charter,  by  which 
the  liberties  of  the  French  nation  were  to  be  secured. 

Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  allied 
l)owers,  Austria,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  By 
this  treaty,  the  continental  dominions  of  France  were,  ge- 
ner^ly  speaking,  restricted  to  the  limits  which  bounded 
them  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792.  Her  colonies,  with  2i 
few  exceptions,  were  restored.  England  retained  Malta, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  small  island  of  Heligo- 
land, besides  some  islands  in  the  east  and  West  Indies. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  visited  England,  attended  by  marshal  Blu- 
cher,  the  Hetman  Platoff,  and  other  distinguished  officers. 
The  visit  of  these  illustrious  strangers  was  celebrated  iu 
London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  extraordi- 
nary  rejoicing  and  festivity. 

The  duke  of  Wellington's  return  was  hailed  w^ith  no 
loss  joy  than  the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  On  Ins 
taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords.  Ins 
various  patents  of  honour,  as  baron,  viscount,  earl,  mar- 
quis, and  duke,  were  successively  recited  ;  and  the  thanks 
of  the  house,  which  had  been  voted  the  evening  before, 
were  addressed  to  him  by  the  lord  chancellor.  To  (sup- 
port these  high  hononrs,  the  sum  of  three  liuudred  thou- 
sand ()ounds  was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  a  palace  and 
domain  suitable  to  his  dignity.  Proportionate  honours  ami 
emoluments  were  assigned  to  his  gallant  companions  in 
arms  ;  and  generals  Graham,  Hill,  and  Beresford,  were 
rais(>.d  to  the  peerage. 

Wliile  peace  was  thus  happily  restored  to  Europe,  th^f 
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war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica  still  ragod  with  much  animosity,  devastation,  and 
bloodshed.     At  length,  however,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  a  treaty  of  pacification  was  effccteS  be-  ^aFl 
tween  the  two  countries  at  Ghent ;  and  for  the  ^^^* 
first  time,  after  the  |)eriod  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feverish  truce  of  Amiens^,  a  general 
peace  prevailed  in  both  hemispheres,  and  for  tlie  present 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed. 

The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba  created  a  strong 
feeling  throughout  Europe.    This  extraordinary  man  land- 
ed in  the  south  of  France,  with  a  few  followers,  on 
the  first  of  March,  and  was  every  where  received  %Qtr 
with  extravagant  joy.     On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  Louis  XVIIl.  fled  from  Paris,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day.  Napoleon  entered  that  capital,  and  re- 
sumed the  government. 

His  first  attempt  was  to  conciliate  the  allies,  to  whom 
he  proposed  to  maintain  the  peace  which  had  been  con- 
cluded with  Louis  at  Paris ;  but  the  allies  rejected  the- 
proposition,  and  began  immediately  to  put  their  aniiies  in 
motion,  with  the  avowed  design  of  once  more  displacing 
him,  and  restoring  the  Bourbons.  The  English  and  Prus- 
sians were  first  assembled  in  the  Netherlands  under  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher ;  and  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  150,000 
men,  advanced  against  them,  on  the  12th  of  June.  At 
Charleroi,  he  encountered  the  Prussians,  who,  after  great 
loss,  retreated  upon  Wavre,  where  thoy  were  f^)llowed  by 
the  French  right  wing  under  Grouchy.  On  the  next  day, 
the  left  division  of  the  French  army  had  a  severe  conflict 
with- the  English  and  Dutch  at  Qiiatro  Bras,  after  which 
the  British  division  retreated  to  Waterloo,  where,  meeting 
with  reinforcements,  was  fought  one  of  the  severest 
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engagements  recorded  in  history.  The  French  | po- 
made the  attack  about  noon,  and  persevered  with  *^ 
great  fury  during  the  whole  day.  About  four  in  the  after- 
noon, a  Prussian  army,  under  Bulow,  arrived  on  the  field, 
and  assisted  in  checking  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  ; 
at  seven  o'clock,  the  remainder  of  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher  arrived  from  Wavre  ;  and  assailing  the  French  on 
their  rear  to  the  right,  a  general  confusion  in  their  army 
took  place,  and  at  nine  o'clock  they  fled  in  disorder  to- 
wards Charleroi,  leaving  30,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
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all  their  cannon  and  materials  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

The  Prussians  continued  the  pursuit  throughout  the 
ni{>ht.  On  the  side  of  the  allies,  tlic  total  of  killed  and 
wounded  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  French,  and  among 
thcin  wore  many  olliccrs  of  distinction,  who  had  acquired 
gn.'at  cclchrity  during  the  previous  wars. 

The  English  and  Prussian  armies  now  advanced  rapidly 
into  France,  and  invested  Paris,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
I'renc'.li  ])rovisional  government  entered  into  a  coiivention. 
F.ouis  XViil.,  who  in  the  interim  had  resided  at  Ghent, 
ht  the  same  time  entered  his  capital ;  and  though  there 
w«is  Htill  a  considerabJe  French  force  in  the  field  and  in 
pirrisons,  it  was  reduced  to  submission  in  a  short  time  by 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  which  had  also  pene- 
trfitcd  France. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte,  who,  after  abdicating  at  Paris  in 
favour  of  liis  son,  had  proceeded  to  Rochefort  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  embarking  for  America,  finding  it  impracticable 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  went  volun- 
tiu'il}'  on  board  a  British  man  of  war,  which  immediately 
siilcd  for  Torbay.  The  decision  of  the  British  govern- 
inoiit,  in  concert  with  the  allies,  ^vas,  that  he  should  be 
rtinvcved  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  southern  At- 
lantic,  there  to  reside  as  a  state  prisoner,  under  the  in- 
spcction  of  commissioners  appointed  by  each  of  the  con- 
iV'derate  powers. 

l^y  the  arrangements  of  the  congress,  to  which  lord  Cas- 
th;ren^h  was  deputed  on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  seven  Ionian  islands  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
i  action  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  whose  sovereign  was  also  con- 
tirmed  the  title  of  king  of  Hanover. 

While  these  important  events  were  passing  in  Europe, 
ihc  arms  of  Britain  had  achieved  sonfie  valuable  conquests 
in  Asia.  A  dis]nite  had  arisen  between  the  East  India 
<^mpany  and  the  Nepaulese,  concerning  their  bounda- 
ries; and  the  Nepaulese,  who  were  a  brave  and  hardy 
race,  endeavoured  to  forcetheirprctensioiM^  the  sword; 
but  tliey  were  overcome  by  the  British  troops,  directed  by 
the  marquis  of  Hastings,  and  the  whole  tract  of  territory 
in  dispute  was  ceded  to  tl)e  East  India  Company. 

An  important  revolution  took  place  at  this  time  in  Cey- 
lon.    The  king  of  Candy,  who  possessed  -the  interior  of 
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ihe  island,  havin/s^  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  a 
series  of  cruelties,  and  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  power- 
ful neighbotfrs,  was  dethroned,  and  his  family  excluded 
from  tlie  crown.  A  treaty  was  signed  in  a  solemn  assem- 
bly  of  adikars  and  other  chiefs  of  the  provinces,  by  which 
the  dominion  of  the  Candian  empire  was  vested  in  tho  king 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  reservation  to  those  chiefs  of  their 
rights  and  immunities. 

An  event,  which  gave  universal  satisfaction,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  to  the  British  throne,  to  the  prince  ^oiA 
licopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg.    A  naval  expedition  was 
this  year  undertaken  against  Algiers,  which  had  refused 
to  abolish  cliristian  slavery.     The  dey  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  the  British  vice- 
consul,  and  by  a  most  horrible  massacre  of  Christians  en- 
gaged in  the  coral  fishery  at  Bona.     Lord  Exmouth  at- 
tacked Algiers  with  a  formidable  armament ;  and  the  dey, 
after  a  tremendous  conflict,  was  compelled  to  accede  to 
the  terms  of  the  English  admiral. 

In  England,  great  distress  prevailed,  particularly  in  th6 
manufacturing  districts,  in  which  the  people  suffered  from 
«  depreciation  of  wages,  consequent  on  an  almost  total 
iStagnatk>n  of  trade.  The  public  mind  was  agitated  fay 
rumours  of  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  and  at  Derby,  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  tried  for  high  treason,  and  three  of 
them  being  found  guilty,  underwent  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law. 

The  hopes  founded  on  the  happy  union  of  the  prince 
regent's  only  daughter  with  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  were 
fatally  blighted  on  the  6th  of  November,  by  the 
death  of  that  amiable  princess,  at  a  short  period  no^j 
fifter  her  delivery  of  a  still-born  male  infant,  to  the 
unspeakable  grief  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  general  sui'<- 
row  of  the  whole  nation. 

After  a  long  and  severe  illness,  queen  Charlotte,  con- 
«Jort  of  George  Iir.,  died  on  the  17th  of  November.     In 
consequence  of  her  death,  the  duke  of  York  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  king's  person,  with  a  "to^ 
salary  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

The  spirit  of  discontent,  which  had  already  appeared  id 
the  manufacturing  districts,  now  became  alarming,  A 
meeting  of  the  people  vas  held  at  Manchester,  on  tho  Ifitft 
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of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  reform  in" 
parliament,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  carrying  va- 
iftiti  "^"^  banners.     Mr.  Hunt,  the  ehairman,  and  some 
otliers,  were  nrrcstcd  on  the  hustings,  and  a  party 
of  yeomanry  cavalry  beginning  to  strike  down  the  banners, 
a  scene  of  dreadful  confusion  arose  ;  numbers  were  tram- 
pled under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses ;    many  persons, 
even  females,  were  cut  down  by  sabres ;  some  were  killed,, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  were  wounded  and 
maimed.     The  interference  of  an  armed  yeomanry  for  the 
prevention  rather  than  for  the  suppression  of  riot,  produ- 
ced a  strong  sensation  throughout  the  country ;  and  ad'- 
«lresses  on  this  unfortunate  affair  were  prepared  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  announeed,  that  the 
bodily  health  of  the  king  had  partaken  of  some  of  the  in- 
firmities of  age ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January, 
at  thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  in  th^  evening,  his 
ift^  ™^J^s*y  expired  without  a  struggle,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age*    Thus  terminated,  in  its 
sixtieth  year,  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  a  sovereign 
who  deserved  to  be  emphatically  styled  the  father  of  his 
people.     Their  loyalty  and  affection  were  always  consi- 
dered by  him  as  the  best  and  most  permanent  security  of 
his  throne;  and  by  his  own  example,  he  promoted  among 
them  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  alone  cmdd  enable 
them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
as  guarantied  by  the   constitution.     His  habitual  piety, 
and  constant  trust  in  Providence,  greatly  strengthened  the 
^  patural  courage  and  firmness  which  he  possessed,  and  ft^r 
'which,  on  occasions  of  personal  danger,  he  was  so  en)i- 
nently  distinguished.     If,  in  matters  of  state  policy,  he 
sometimes  evinced    a  tenaciousness   of  purpose,   which 
seemed  to  border  on  obstinacy,  this  must  be  attributed  to 
his  strong  sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  consi- 
dered himself  bound,  in  discharge  of  the  important  trun 
committed  to  him.     He  was  punctually  assiduous  in  the 
exercise  of  his  royal  functions,  and  exemplary  in  tlic  fultj ]- 
ment  of  all  the  social  duties.     Temperance  and  exercise 
secured  to  him  for  fi  long  period  the  enjoyment  of  unii;- 
Jerrupted  health.     The  Englisli  sceptre  mvxy  have  been 
fwayed  by  sovereigns  endowed  with  more  splendid  qnali- 
j^ea  than  those  of  George  the  Third;  but  it  may  be  greatly 
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doabted  whether  any  of  his  predecessors,  since  Edward 
the  sixth,  has  borne  his  faculties  so  meek!/,  or  been  "  so 
clear  in  his  great  oflftce." 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  reign  of  George  IV. 

On  the  death  of  the  late  king,  his  eldest  son,  George 
prince  of  Wales,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  1811,  had 
acted  as  regent  of  the  united  kingdom,  ascended  the 
throne ;  and,  on  the  31st  of  January,  George  the 
fourth  was  publicly  proclaimed-  For  nine  years  iooq 
he  had  governed  the  kingdom ;  and,  during  that 
time,  the  period  had  been  irradiated  with  military  renown. 
No  sovereign,  ancient  or  modern,  can  perhaps  display, 
within  so  short  a  time,  such  a  series  of  events  as  occurred 
during  the  exercise  of  the  royal  functions  by  the  prince 
regent.  Wlicn  he  took  the  reins  of  government,  the  situa- 
tion of  Europe  was  adverse  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britaui, 
and  prospects  were  by  no  means  cheering.  The  power 
of  Napoleon  seemed  strongly  consolidated  by  tlie  subjuga- 
tion of  the  continent ;  but  scai'cely  was  unrestricted  au- 
thority given  to  the  prince,  than  Napoleon  undertook  his 
gigantic  and  disastrous  expedition  into  Russia,  which  led 
to  corresponding  reverses  in  Spain,  and  by  successTve  vic- 
tories of  the  British  and  Spanish  armies. 

About  this  time  several  obscure  individuals,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Arthur  Thistlewood,  entered  into  a  conspi- 
racy to  assassinate  the  king's  ministers,  at  a  cabinet  din- 
ner, and  for  this  purpose  they  met  in  a  stable  loft  in  Cato- 
street ;  but  the  plot  having  been  revealed  to  the  privy- 
council  by  one  who  had  been  associated  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  betraying  their  designs,  they  were  apprehended, 
and  five  of  them  were  convicted  and  executed. 

The  unhappy  diflcrcnces  that  existed  between  the  pre- 
sent sovereign  and  his  royal  consort,  have  been  noticed  in 
the  preceding  reign.  In  1814,  her  royal  highness  embark- 
ed at  Worthinjif,  and  after  paying  a  visit  to  her  brother  at 
the  court  of  Brunswick,  she  proceeded  to  Italy,  every 
where  receiving  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Naples.  She 
Afterwards  travelled  through  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
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iieut,  visited  Jcnisulein  uud  other  towus  of  Palestine,  a^ 
well  ns  diiTcreiit  places  in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  accession  of  the  ]>rcsent  lung,  in  consequence  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  hud  conducted  herself  after  leav. 
iug  England,  licr  majesty's  name  was  erased  out  of  the 
Ltur<rv ;  and  she  was  informed,  that  if  she  returned  to  this 
country,  judicial  proceedings  would  be  instituted  against 
her ;  bul  if  she  would  consent  to  live  abroad,  the  simi  of  fiAy 
thousand  pounds  a  year  would  be  allowed  her.  No  soonci*, 
however,  was  this  proposition  made  to  her,  than  the  queen 
immediately  proceeded  to  Calais,  accompanied  by  ladv 
Anne  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Alderman  AVood;  and  cmbarkirij^ 
<.ii  hoard  a  packet  boat  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  slie  sail- 
ed for  England,  and  on  the  5lh  of  June  landed  at  Dover, 
v/here  she  was  greeted  by  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

On  the  day  of  her  majesty's  arrival  in  Loudon,  the  kin^ 
sent  a  message  to  parliament,  requesting  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  queen's  conduct  might  be  instituted,  and  that  cer- 
tain papers,  containing  the  evidence  whicli  had  been  col- 
lected at  Milan,  might  be  examined.  On  this  evidence,  it 
was  ii:tcndcd  to  found  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  aganist 
t!'ie  qiiccn.  After  much  discussion,  a  secret  committee  of 
ihe  lioiisc  of  lords  ^Yas  appointed  to  examine  tliedocumente; ; 
and  it  was  fully  determined,  that  her  majesty  should  be  tried 
bv  th^peers  of  the  realm. 

Durir.g  tlic  queen's  trial,  which  continued  for  forty- iivc 
Jays,  the  public  mind  was  violently  agitated,  and 

i''*^ft  '^^^^  spirit  of  party  extreme.     It  was  urged  agaiiii-t 
"^     the  queen,  that  she  had  raised  a  favourite   Italian 
in  her  employment  from  a  menial  station  to  one  of  rank 
:ind  honour  ;  that  she  had  permitted  him  to  take  familiari- 
ties willi  her;  that,  having  instituted  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, called  "  the  order  of  St.  Caroline,"  she  had  deco- 
rated him  with  its  insignia ;    and  that  she  had  otherwise 
demeaned  herself  in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  character 
and  conduct  of  a  British  princess.     A  vcr}-  small  majority 
of  the  lords  having  declared  her  guilty,  the  bill  was,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  formally  withdrawn. 

This  year,  revolutions  took  place  both  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, with  little  or  no  bloodshed  ;  and  the  despotic  govern- 
ments in  the  peninsula  were  changed  for  otJiers  of  a  more 
popular  form. 


Aopoleon  convened  to  St.  Helata, 


Thtiiret  Sooereigniin  Hyde  Park. 
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Napoleon,  the  ex-cmperor  of  France,  died  on  the 
5th  of  May,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  ^ooi 
had  been  detained  a  close  state  prisoner  since  his 
surrender  in  1815  to  the  Enghsh  goveninieiit. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation of  George  the  fourth  took  place  in  West-  |J5<?| 
minster  Abbey.  The  greatest  preparations  had  been 
made  to  celebrate  it  with  becoming  splendour;    and  Lon- 
don never  before  contained  such  an  assemblage  of  rank 
and  fashion.  This  national  ceremony  was  conducted  witli 
u  magnificence  never  equalled  on  any  former  occasion,  and 
with  a  degree  of  order  and  decorum  highly  creditable  to 
those  by  whom  the  mana/jement  was  superintended. 

The  reader  has,  therefore,  been  conducted  in  this  volume 
through  a  period  of  nearly  two  thousand  years.  He 
found  these  islands  inhabited  by  tribes  of  naked  savages, 
and  leaves  them  in  possession  of  the  most  civilized  peo- 
ple oh  earth,  renowned  in  arts,  arms,  commerce,  and 
agriculture. 

He  has  seen  them  a  prey  to  Roman  ambition  ;  while, 
during  the  last  war,  Rome  itself  was  captured  and  occu- 
pied even  by  a  small  division  of  British  troops  !  He  has 
beheld  them  without  ships  to  oppose  the  invasions  of  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  and 
he  now  finds  them  great  on  every  ocean  ;  and  their  com- 
mercial shipping  covering  all  seas  under  the  protection  of 
a  flag  every  where  respected. 

He  found  their  rude  population  governed  by  chiefs  of 
small  tribes  or  clans,  and  has  beheld  these  extended  to 
SEVEN  kingdoms  in  England,  two  in  Wales,  one  in  Scot- 
I'lnd,  and  three  in  Ireland ;  till,  afber  successive  contests 
of  power  and  patriotism,  the  whole  have  been  united  un- 
der ONE  Sovereign,  whose  dominion  reaches  through  ni> 
nierous  colonies  to  every  clime  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world. 

He  was  first  introduced  to  such  people  as  now  inhabit 
THE  woods  of  America,  in  a  country  equally  covered  with 
woods,  and  living  in  huts  and  caverns  ;  but  in  1820,  he 
finds  a  country  of  matchless  cultivation,  abounding  iu 
all  social  improvements,  affording  examples  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  ARTS  of  life,  and  fdled  with  splendid  cities, 
PALACES,  and  public  edifices.  He  finds  PASTUR|||in 
place  of  FORESTS,  enclosed  corn  fields    once    b^Keh 

40* 
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HEATHS,  and  ROADS  aud  CANALS  uniting  that  couiitiy,  a» 
one  whole,  which,  in  the  commencement  of  this  History, 
was  in  every  direction  impassable. 

In  place,  too,  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the   strongest, 
and  the  law  of  the  most  daring,  he  has  traced  the  gradual 
devclopement  of  a  system  of  equal  justice,  and  the  heroic 
conquest  of  mind  over  brutal  strength  in  the  firm  establisli 
ment  of  a  political  constitution,  which,  when  equally 
balanced  in  its  three  estates,  will  merit  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  who  are  its  for 
tunato  subjects. 

■  Above  all,  he  has  seen  the  darkest  superstitions  of 
savage  life  yield  successively  to  the  lights  of  christiani- 
TV — and  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church  corrected  by  a 
reformed  establishment,  which,  tolerating  every  variety 
of  opinion,  enables  all  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  corresponding  modes  of  worship. 

During  this  glorious  career  of  humanity,  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  have  been  directed  by  branches  of  the  same 
family.  From  Henoist,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
VoRTiGER.v,  we  trace  this  family  to  Edmond  Ironside  ; 
and  from  him,  amid  various  struggles  of  virtue  and  vice, 
through  the  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart 
families,  down  to  the  reigning  house  of  Guelph,  in  the 
person  of  George  the  Fourth. 


the  Er^D. 


•g,*  Five  hundred  questions  have  been  prepared,  to  adapt 
this  volume  to  the  interrogative  system  of  instruction. 


I. 

SUCCESSION  OF  SOVEREIGNS. 


THE  SAXON  HEPTARCHY. 

riie  kingdom  of  Kent  contained  only  the  county  of  Kent ;  its 

kings  werfe, 


1  Hengist,  began 

2  Eske       . 

3  Octa  .     . 

4  Ymbrick 

5  Ethelbert 

6  Edbald   . 

7  Ercombert 

8  Egbert   . 

9  Lothaire 


454 

488 
512 
534 
568 
616 
640 
664 
673 


10  Edrick 684 

11  Withdred  ....  685 
fo  ^Eadbertaud>  .ynx 
^2  i  Eaelbert       \    -     -  725 

13  Edelbert  alone      .     .  743 

14  Adric 760 

15  Ethelbert  Pren     .     .  794 

16  Cudred 799 

17  Baidred  .....  805 


This  kingdom  began  454,  ended  823.     Its  first  christian  king 

was  Ethelbert. 

rhe  kingdom  of  South  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Sussex 

and  Surrey ;  its  kings  were, 


1  Ella,  began 

2  Cissa      .     . 

3  Chevelin 

4  Ceolwic 

5  Ceoluph 


491 
514 
590 
592 
597 


rj    i  Cinigsil 

,  I  Quicelm. 
1/  Canowalch  . 
8  Adelwach    . 


611 

643 

648 


Tills  kingdom  began  491,  ended  685.     Its  first  christian  king 

was  Adelwach. 

The  kingdom  of  East  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Essex 

aid  Middlesex ;  its  kings  were, 

1  Erchenwin,  began     .     527 

2  Sledda 587 


3  Sebert 
Sexred 

4  ^  Seward 
,    .igebert    , 

5  Sigebert  the  Little 
(>  Sigebert  the  Good 
7  Swithelme 


iccuen     .      .      .      . 
t  Sexred      ) 
<  Seward      >  .     . 
r  Sigebert    ) 


598 

616 

623 
653 
655 


8  Sighere  and  Sebbi     .  665 

9  Sebbi 693 

10  US'"'  S      •  «»* 

11  Oft'a TOO 

12  Ceolfred      .     .     .     .  7U> 

13  Suithred      ....  746 

14  Sigered 79D 


This  kingdom  began  527,  ended  827.     Its  first  christian  king 
"  was  Sebert.  * 
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The  kin';i1i)ni   of  Xortliiimbrrland  contained   the   counties    oi* 
YorkMliirc,  niirhnni,  linncnshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland, 
and  Northiiinherland ;  its  kings  were, 


1  Ella,  or  Ida,  began   .  547 

2  Adda 55J) 

3  Clapnca       ....  .Oii.! 

4  Theo.Iwald  .  .  .  572 
.*>  Fridnlnh  ....  57.'J 
«  Theo«lorick      .     .     .  579 

7  Athelrick     ....  5d<? 

8  Athelfrid      ....  593 

Kdwin ni7 

Osric Cyli'^ 

Os^^'^ld (i-'U 

Oswy ^13 

I'jfhriward    ....  (i.l^ 

E^MVid (370 

Alkfryd ()rfr> 

Osred  1 705 


9 
10 
11 
12 
li 
14 
15 
1»5 


17  Cenred 716 

18  Osrick 718 

J9  Ceolulphe  ....  730 

20  Egbert 737 

m  Oswulph     ....  758 

22  Edildwald   ....  7.50 

23  Alured 765 

24 


Athcldred    ....  774 

AUwald  1 779 

Osred  II 7SS^ 

Atheldred  restored    .  790 

Osbald 796 

29  Ardulph      ....  797 

30  Alswald  U.      ...  807 

31  Andred 810 


25 
2(> 
27 

2S 


This  kingdom  began  547,  ended  827.      Its  first  christian  king 

was  Kdwin. 


The  kingdom  of  iMercia  contained  the  counties  of  Huntingd'  n, 
Rutland,  Lincoln,  Northampton,  Leicester,  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, Oxford,  (>he.ster,  SaloiD,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Sta^bid, 
Warwick,  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Hertford ;  its  kings  werr, 


1  Creda,  began 

2  Wibba    . 
fi  Cheorlas 

4  Penda     . 

5  Peada 
(I  Wolfhere 

7  Ethelred 

8  Ken  red  . 

9  Ceolred  . 


582 
595 
616 
625 
656 
6.59 
675 
704 
709 


10  Ethelbald 

11  OlVa  .     . 

12  Egfryd  . 

13  Cenolf    . 

14  Kenelme 

15  Ceolwolf 

16  Burnulf  . 

17  Ludecan 

18  Wislafe  . 


This  kingdom  began  582,  ended  827. 

was  Feada. 


Its  /irsc  clirisdan 


71(> 
757 
794 
795 
819 
819 
821 

82:^ 

825 

kill;r 


The  kingdom  of  Ea^^t  Angles  contained  the  counties  of  SuHblk, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  the  isle  of  Ely ;  its  kings  wer.  , 

1  Uffa,  began »     .     .     .  575 

2  Titillus 578 

3  Redwald      ....  ,599 

4  Erpinwald  ....  624 

5  Sigebert      .     .     .     . 

"    {Annas      )     '     '     ' 
7  Ethelhere    .... 

This  kingdom  began  ,5/5,  ended  792.      Its  first  christian  kiu  » 

was  Redwald. 


636 
644 
654 


8  Ethwald      . 

•          • 

.     659 

9  Adwiilf  .     . 

•          • 

.     6t>4 

10  Alswald  .     . 

•          • 

.     1^83 

1 1    S  Beorna  and 
^^    jEthelbert 

I- 

.       49 

12  Beorna  alone 

•         • 

.     .  V^ 

13  Ethelred      . 

•         • 

.     7.1 

14  Ethelbert    . 

•         • 

.     7\,H 

1  Cherdic,  began 

.     .    519 

2  Kenrick.     .     .     . 

.     .    534 

S  Chevline     .     .     . 

.     560 

4  Ceolric  .     .     . 

.     .     593 

5  Ceoluph      .     .     . 

.     .    598 

f,    <  Kingills        > 
^    JQuinthelin  ] 

.     .     611 

7  Ceonowalch     .     , 

.     .     643 

8  Adelwalch  .     . 

.     .    648 

9  Sexburga    .     . 

.     .    672 

APi«Noix.  477 

The  kingdom  of  West  Saxons  contained  the  counties  of  Corn- 
wall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  Hants,  and  Berks ;  its 
kings  were, 

in    S  Censua^  Escwin,  >  g^* 

^^    JandCentwin         \  ^'^ 

11  Ceadwald    .     .     .     .  6SG 

12  Ina G8?? 

13  Adelard  .....  72« 

14  Cudred 740 

^K    J  Sigebertand   )  7^4 

^^    JCenulf  S       '  ^-^ 

16  Britlinck     ....     784 

17  Egbert 800 

This  kingdom  began  519,  ended  828.     Its  first  christian  king 

was  Kingills. 

The  Saxons,  though  they  were  divided  into  seven  kingdomst 
were,  for  the  most  part,  subject  only  to  one  monarch,  who  was 
styled  king  of  tlie  English  nation ;  the  most  powerful  giving  the 
law  unto  the  others,  and  succeeded  as  follows : 

HEN  GIST,  first  monarch  of  Britain,  landed  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  449 ;  laid  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  455 ;  de- 
feated Vortimer  at  Crayford,  in  Jan.  457;  massacred  300  Bri- 
tish nobles  on  Salisbury  plain,  May  1,  474.  He  bore  in  his 
standard  the  white-  horse,  blazoned  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
borne  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick.  He  was  born  at  Angria,  in 
Westphalia,  reigned  34  years,  died  in  484. 

ELLA,  second  monarch,  landed  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  in 
477;  assumed  the  title  of.  king  of  the  South  Saxons  in  491 ; 
died  in  499. 

CHERDIC,  tbird  monarch,  arrived  in  Britain,  and  overcame 
Arthur,  near  Chard,  in  Somersetshire,  519;  began  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Saxons  the  same  year  ;  died  in  534. 

KENRICK,  second  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  fourth  monarch, 
eldest  son  of  Cherdic,  succeeded  in  534;  and  died  in  560. 

CHEVELINE,  third  king  of  tbe  West  Saxons,  and  fifth  mo- 
narch, succeeded  his  father,  560;  seized  on  Sussex  in  590; 
abdicated  in  591 ;  and  died,  in  banishnicut,  in  o92. 

ETHELBERT  I.,  fifth  king  of  Kent,  and  sixth  monarch,  in 
592;  St.  Augustine  first  arrived  in  his  dominions,  who,  wiili 
his  followers,  were  entertained  by  the  king  at  Canterbury, 
where  they  settled  ;  to  whose  doctrine  Ethelbert  became  a 
convert.  He  gave  Augustine  an  idol  temple,  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  as  a  burial  place  for  him  arul  his  successors, 
which  was  converted  into  the  first  monastery.  The  king  was 
the  first  that  caused  the  laws  of  the  land  to  be  collected  and 
translated  into  Saxon.  He  died  Feb.  24,  617,  and  was  buried 
at  Canterbury. 

REDWALD,  third  king  of  the  East  Angles,  seventh  monarch, 
616  ;  he  died  624. 

EDWIN  the  Great,  king  of  Northumberland,  succeeded  as 
eighth  monarch  m  624.     He  was  the  first  christian,  and  the 
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second  king  of  Northumberland.     He  lost  his  life  in  a  battle 
at  Hatfield,  Oct.  3,  (J:i;J. 

OSWALU,  third  king  of  North umberland«  and  ninth  monarch, 
fi'M,     lie  was  slain  at  Mascrfield,  in  Shropshire,  Aug.  1,  642. 

OS^WV,  fouitli  king  of  Nortiiumberland,  tentli  monarch,  on  Oct. 
13,  084.  Ho  defeiited  Penda,  the  Mercian,  and  Ethelred, 
king  of  the  1/ast  Angles,  Nov.  0,  G55.     He  died  Feb.  15,  670. 

WOLVmHCKE,  sixth  king  of  the  Mercians,  eleventh  monarch, 
in  TiTO ;  died  074,  and  was  buried  at  Petersborough. 

ETHCLUIOD,  sevenih  king  of  Mercia,  and  twelfth  monarch,  in 
tI75.  He  desolated  part  of  Kent,  and,  in  077,  destroyed  Ro- 
rhestor,  and  many  religious  foundations;  to  atone  for  which  he 
Ifccanio  a  monk,  7(KJ,  and  died  abbot  of  Bradney,  in  716. 

CKNKlili,  his  nephew,  eighth  king  of  Mercia,  and  thirteenth 
rnnnarch,  in  701,  reigned  four  years,  and  following  his  uncle*i 
e\ami)le,  became  a  monk. 

CKOLRED,  son  to  Ethelred,  ninth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and 
fourteentli  monarcli,  in  701),  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  West 
Saxons,  in  716  ;  and  was  buried  at  Litchfield. 

ETIIELBALl)  1.,  tenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  fifteenth  mo- 
narch, in  710;  built  Croyland  abbey,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  Mras 
slain  by  his  own  subjects,  when  he  was  leading  his  troops 
against  Cuthrcd,  the  West  Saxon,  at  Secondine,  three  miles 
from  Tamworth,  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  buried  at  Repton, 
in  Derbyshire,  in  750. 

or  FA,  tlie  eleventh  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  the  sixteenth 
monarch,  7o0.  He  was  born  lame,  deaf,  and  bUnd,  whicli  con- 
liimed  till  lie  arrived  at  manhood.  He  took  up  arms  against 
Kent,  slew  their  king  at  Orteford,  and  conquered  that  King- 
dom. He  caused  a  grent  trench  to  be  dug  from  Bristol  to 
Basingwerk,  in  Flintshire,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Britons, 
who  harboured  in  Wales,  774.  Ofl'a  first  ordained  the  sound- 
ing of  trumpets  before  the  kings  of  England,  to  denote  their 
appearance,  and  re;|!iire  respect.  He  admitted  his  son,  Eg- 
fryd,  a  partner  in  liis  sovereignty;  and,  out  of  devotion,  paid 
a  visit  to  Rome,  wliere  he  made  his  kingdom  subject  to  a  tri- 
bute, then  called  Peter-pence,  and  procured  the  canonization 
of  fcjt.  Alban.  At  his  return  he  built  St.  Albau's  monastery, 
in  Hertfordshire,  71)3.  He  died  at  Offley,  June  lii),  794,  and 
was  buried  at  Bedford,  in  a  chapel  since  swallowed  up  by  the 
river  Ouse. 

EGFKYD,  twelfth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  seventeenth  mo- 
narcli, July  13,  794;  but  died  Dec.  17  following,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  St.  Alban's. 

CKNOLE,  thirteenth  king  of  the  Mercians,  and  eighteenth  mo- 
narch, in  795.  He  conquered  Kent,  and  gave  that  kingdom 
to  (/udred,  798.  He  built  Winchcomb  monastery,  in  Glou- 
cestersliire,  where  he  led  the  captive  prince,  Pren,  to  the  altar, 
and  released  him  without  ransom  or  entreaty,  lie  died  in  819, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchcomb. 

EGBERT,  seventeenth  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  nine- 
teenth, but  first  sole  monarch,  of  the  English.    He  conquered 
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Kent,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sole  monarchy  in  823, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Winch«;ster;  when,  by  iiis  edict,  he  ordered  all  the 
south  of  the  island  to  be  called  England,  827.  He  died  Feb. 
4,  837,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

ETHEI/VOLF,  eldest  son  of  Egbert,  succeeded  his  father, 
notwithstanding  at  the  time  of  Egbert's  death  he  was  bishoji 
of  Winchester.  In  846  he  ordained  tithes  to  be  collected,  and 
exempted  the  clergy  from  regal  tributes.  He  visited  Rome  in 
847,  confi'ioiing  the  grant  of  Peter-pence,  and  agreed  to  pay 
Rome  800  marks  per  annum.  His  son  Ethelbald  obliged  him 
to  divide  the  sovereignty  with  him,  856.  He  died  Jan.  13,  857, 
and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

ETUELBAl^D  H.,  eldest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  in  857. 
He  died  Dec.  20,  860,  and  was  buried  at  Sherborn,  but  remo- 
ved to  Salisbury. 

ETHELBERT  IT.,  second  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  in  860, 
and  was  harassed  greatly  bj^  the  Danes,  who  were  repulsed 
and  vanquished,  lie  died  in  866,  was  buried  at  Slierborn, 
aid  was  succeeded  bv 

ETHELRED  I.,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf,  in  8r6,  when  the  Danes 
again  harassed  his  kingdom.  In  889,  they  destroyed  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Bradney,  Crowland,  Petersborough,  Ely,  and 
Huntingdon,  when  the  nuns  of  Coldingham  defaced  them- 
selves to  avoid  theirpollution ;  and,  in  East  Anglia,  they  mur- 
dered Edmund,  at  Edmundsbury,  in  Suffolk*  Ethelred  over- 
threw the  Danes,  871,  at  Assenuon.  He  had  nine  set  battles 
with  the  Danes  in  one  year,  and  was  wounded  at  Wittingham, 
which  occasioned  his  death,  April  27,  872,  and  was  buried  at 
Winborne,  in  Dorsetshire. 

ALFRED,  the  fourth  son  of  Ethelwolf,  succeeded  in  872,  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  age ;  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He  was  born  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  849,  and  obliged  to  take  the  field 
against  the  Danes  witliin  one  month  after  his  coronation,  at 
Wilton,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  fought  seven  battles  with  thrm 
in  876.  In  877  another  succour  of  Danes  arrived,  and  Alfreci 
was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd,  in 
the  isle  of  Aldemey,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  till,  in  878, 
collecting  his  scattered  friends,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them 
in  879,  wiien  he  obliged  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  to  ouit 
the  land ;  in  897  they  went  up  the  river  Lea,  and  built  a  for- 
tress at  Ware,  where  king  Alfred  turned  oft*  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  left  their  ships  dry,  which  obliged  the  Danes  to  re- 
move.    He  died  Oct.  28,  901. 

EDWARD  the  Elder,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  was  crown- 
ed at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  90L  In  911,  Leolin,  prince 
of  W^ales,  did  homage  to  Edward  for  his  principality,  tie 
died  at  Farringdon,  in  Berkshire,  in  ji)24,  and  was  buried  at 
Winchester. 

ATHELSTAN,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  f^T  greater  magnificence  than  usual,  at  Kingston-upon- 
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Thames,  in  929.  In  938  he  defcatnd  two  Welsii  princes,  hat 
noon  after*  on  their  making  submission,  he  restored  them  their 
estates.  He  escaped  being  assassinated  in  his  tent,  93S,  which 
he  revenf;ed  by  attacking  the  enemy,  when  five  petty  sove- 
reigns, twelve  diikcs,  and  an  army  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Analf,  king  of  Ireland,  were  slain;  which  battle  was  fought 
near  l>unbar,  in  Scotland.  He  made  the  princes  of  Wales  tri- 
butary, 9.*I9;  and  died  Oct.  17,  940,  at  Gloucester. 

EDIVIUND  I.,  the  filth  son  of  Edward  the  elder,  succeeded  at 
the  age  of  13,  and  was  crowned  kine  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames,  9  W.  On  May  2G,  947,  in  enueavonring  to  part  two 
M'ho  wore  quarrelling,  he  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  bled 
to  <leath,  and  was  buried  at  Glastonbury. 

KDRGI),  his  brother,  aged  28,  succeeded  in  947,  and  was  crown- 
ed at  Kingston-u[)on-Tliames,  the  17th  of  August.  He  died 
in  9.35,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

EDWY,  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund,  succeeded,  and  was  crowned 
at  Kingston-upon-Tliamcs,  in  95.5.  He  had  great  dissensions 
with  the  clergy,  and  banished  Dunstan,  their  ringleader,  which 
occasions  little  credit  to  be  given  to  the  character  the  priests 
nive  him.  He  died  of  ^rief  in  959,  after  a  turbulent  reign  of 
toiir  years,  and  was  buried  at  Wnichester. 

KDGAR,  at  the  age  of  16,  succeeded  his  brother,  and  was  crown- 
ed at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  in  959,  and  again  at  Bath,  972, 
He  imposed  upon  the  princes  of  Wales  a  tribute  of  wolves' 
heads,  that  for  three  years  amounted  to  300  each  year.  He 
obliged  eight  tributary  princes  to  row  him  in  a  barge  on  the 
river  Dec,  in  974.  lie  died  July  1,  975,  and  was  buried  at 
Glastonbury. 

EDWARD  the  Martyr,  liis  eldest  son,  succeeded  him,  being  but 
16  years  of  age  ;  was  crowned  by  Dunstan,  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thamcs,  in  975.  He  was  stabbed  by  the  instructions  of  his 
mother-in-law,  as  he  was  drinking  at  Corfe-castle,  in  the  isle 
of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  on  IVfarch  18,  979.  He  was  first 
buried  at  Wareham,  without  any  ceremony,  but  removed  three 
years  after,  in  ffreat  pomp,  to  Snaftsbury. 

ETllELRED  IJ.  succeeded  his  half-brother,  and  was  crowned 
at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  on  April  14,  979.  In  982,  his 
palace,  with  great  part  of  London,  was  destroyed  by  a  great 
lire.  England  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  wn©,  in  999,  re- 
ceived at  one  payment  about  £16,000,  raised  by  a  land-tax  call- 
ed Danegelt.  A  general  massacre  of  the  Danes,  on  Nov.  13, 
10Ji2.  Sweyn  revenged  his  countrymen's  deaths,  1003,  and  did 
not  quit  the  kingdom  till  Ethelred  had  paid  him  £36,000,  which 
he  the  year  following  demanded  as  an  annual  tribute.  In  the 
spring  of  1003  they  subdued  great  part  of  the  kincdom.  To 
stop  their  progress,  it  was  agreed  to  pay  the  Danes  £48,000,  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  1012.  In  the  space  of  twenty  years  they 
had  £4G9,G87  sterling.  Soon  after  Sweyn  entered  the  Hum 
ber  again,  wken  Etlielred  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
sent  his  sons,  with  their  niotl.or  Emma,  into  Normandy,  to  hei 
brother,  and  Sweyn  took  r  ess  3S5;iou  of  the  whole  kingdomvlOlS. 
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SWEVN  \7as  proclaimed  king  of  England  in  101^  and  no  per- 
son disputed  liis  title.  His  first  act  of  sovereignty  was  an  insup- 
portable tax,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see  collected.  lie  died 
Feb.  3,  1014,  at  Thetford,  in  Noifolk. 

CANUTE,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  March,  1014,  and  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  affections  of  his  English  subjects,  but  without 
success,  retired  to  Denmark,  and 

ETHELREP  returned,  at  the  invitation  of  his  subjects.  Canute 
returned,  1015,  soon  after  he  had  left  England,  and  landed  at 
Sandwich.  Ethelred  retired  to  the  nortn,  hut  by  evading  a 
battle  with  the  Danes,  he  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and 
retiring  to  liondon,  he  expired  April  24,  lOlC. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  his  son,  was  crowned  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  April,  1016;  but  by  a  disagreement  among  the 
nobility,  Canute  was  also  crowned  at  Soutliampton.  Jii  June 
followmg,  Canute  totally  routed  Edmund,  at  Asscndon,  in  Es- 
sex, who  soon  after  met  Canute  in  the  Isle  of  Alderney,  in  the 
Severn,  where  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  kingdom  divided 
between  them.  Edmund  did  not  survive  above  a  month  after, 
being  murdered  at  Oxford,  Nov.  30,  1016,  before  he  had  reign- 
ed a  year.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  from  one  of 
which  daughters  James  1.  of  England  descended,  and  from  him 
George  I  v. 

CANUTE  was  established  1017;  made  an  alliance  with  Nor- 
mandy, and  married  Emma,  Ethelred*s  widow,  1018;  made  a 
voyage  to  Denmark,  attacked  Norway,  and  took  possession  of 
the  crown,  1028;  died  at  Shaftsbury,  1036;  and  was  buried 
at  W^inchester. 

HAROLD  I.  his  son,  began  his  reign,  1036;  died  April  14, 1039, 
and  was  succeeded  by  nis  younger  brother, 

HARDICANUTE,  king  of  Denmark,  who  died  at  Lambeth, 
1041 ;  was  buried  at  New- Winchester,  and  succeeded  by  a  son 
of  Queen  Emma,  by  her  first  husband,  Ethelred  II. 

EDWARD  the  Confessor  was  born  at  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  be- 
gan his  reign  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  1042;  married  Editha,  daughter  of  Godwin,  earl 
of  Kent,  1043;  remitted  the  tax  of  Danegelt,  and  was  the  first 
king  of  England  that  touched  for  the  king's  evil,  1058 ;  dici' 
Jan.  5,  1066,  aged  65 ;  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  which 
he  rebuilt,  where  his  bones  were  enshrined  in  gold,  set  with 
jewels  1206.  Emma,  his  mother,  died  1052.  He  was  sue- 
ceeded  bv 

HAROLD  II.  «on  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  began  in  1066;  de- 
feated by  his  brother  Tosti  and  the  king  of  Norway,  who  had 
invaded  his  dominions,  at  Stamford,  Sept.  25,  1066;  but  WW 
killed  by  tlue  Normans  at  Hastings,  Oct.  14  following. 
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IL 

EraNENT  AND  KEIVIARKABLE  PERSONS  WHO 
HAVE  FLOURISHED  IN  BRITAIN. 

Abercrombt,  sir  Ralph,  killed  in  Egypt,  1801. 

Addison,  Joseph,  born  167:3,  died  June  17,  1719. 

Akenside,  Dr.  Mark,  horn  1721,  died  June  23, 1770. 

Alban,  St.  the  first  English  martyr,  died  303. 

Anson,  admiral,  died  1762,  aged<i2. 

Arkwright,  sir  Richard,  inventor  of  the  spinning  jennieg,  4M 

August  2,  1792. 
Arne,  Aiichael,  the  masician,  died  1785* 
Bacon,  Roger,  born  1214,  died  1294. 
Francis,  lord  Veru lam,  sent  to  the  tower,  1622;  diedi 

April  9,  1626,  aged  57. 
Becket,  Thomas,  Chancelior  to  Henry  II.  1157 ;  made  archM* 

shop  of  Canterbury,  1162;  murdeied  in  the  catliedral  church 

at  Canterbury,  Dec.  29, 1170. 
Berkely,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  died  1753,  aged  73. 
Bernard^  sit  John,  died  1764,  aged  dO. 
Blackstone,  Judge,  born  1723,  died  Feb.  14,  1780. 
Blair,  Dr.  Hugh,  died  Dec.  27,  1800,  aged  83. 
Blake,  admiral,  born  1589,  died  1657. 
Boiingbroke,  ford,  died  1751,  aged  73. 

Bouilon,  Matthew,  the  machinist,  born  1728,  died  Sept.  1809. 
Boyle,  Robeit,  the  philosopher,  died  1691,  aged  t>5. 
Bruce,  Robert.  Scottish  Re.ner»l  nn<\  king,  died  l'{29. 
Buckin£:ham,  duke  of,  killed  at  Portsmouth  by  Felton,  Aas.  23^* 

1623,  aged  35. 
Banyan,  John,  horn  1628,  died  1638. 
Burke,  Edmund,  died  July  8.  1797,  aged  68, 
Burleigh,  lord  Exeter,  15(50,  died  1598, 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  born  1643,  died  1715. 
Butler,  Samuel,  author  of  tludibras,  born  1612,  died  1680. 
Camden,  the  liistorian,  died  Nov.  2,  162^),  aged  72. 
Caxton,  William,  the  first  printer  in  England,  1474,  died  1491, 

•     aged  70, 
Chaucer,  Geoffry,  born  13^8,  died  1409. 
Chicheley,  Henry,  archbishop  of  Oanterbaiy,  died  1443. 
Churchill,  Rev.  Charies,  born  1731,  died  1764.  , 
Clarendon,  Hyde,  earl  of,  born  1612 ;  foanished'Dec.  12,  1667 ; 

died  Dec.  7,  1674. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  bom  1675,  died  May  17,  1729. 
Coke,  lord  chief  justice,  born  1549,  died  1634. 
Congreve,  William,  born  1752,  died  1729. 
Cook,  captain  James,  die  navigator,  bom  Oct.  27, 1728 ;  killed 

Feb.  14, 1779. 
Comwailis,  marquis  K.  G.  bom  1738,  died  in  India,  1805. 
Cowley,  Abraham^  bom  1618,  died  1667. 
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Cowper,  William,  poet,  died  1800. 

Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  1489,  burnt  at  Oxford, 

March  21,  155(). 
Cromwell,  lord,  beheaded  July  28,  1540. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  political  writer,  died  1731. 
Drake,  sir  Francis,  born  1545 ;  set  sail  on  his  voyage  round  the 

world,  1577;  died  Jan.  28, 1595. 
Dryden,  John,  born  August  9,  lGi3,  died  May  1, 1700. 
Evelyn,  John,  natural  philosopher,  born  1629,  died  1706. 
Fairiax,  sir  Thomas,  born  1644,  died  1671. 
Fielding,  Henry,  English  writer,  born  1707,  died  1754,  aged  47. 
Flamstead,  John,  aMtrononier,  born  1646,  died  1719. 
Foote,  Samuel,  died  Oct.  21,  1777,  aged  56. 
Fox,  George,  founder  of  the  Quakers,  died  1681.  - 
Garrick,  David,  born  at  Hereford,  1716,  died  Jan.  20, 1779. 
Gay,  John,  English  poet,  died  1732. 
Gibbs,  James,  architect,  died  ]  /54. 
Glover,  Kichard,  English  writer,  bom  1712,  died  1785. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  born  1731,  died  April  4,  1774. 
Gray,  Thomas,  the  poet,  born  1716,  died  July  30,  1771. 
Greshain,  sir  Thomas,  died  1580. 
Hale,  sir  Matthew,  born  ]()09,.died  Dec.  25,  1676. 
Hampden,  John,  born  1594,  killed  in  battle,  June  24, 1643. 
Holinshed,  the  historian,  died  1580.     ' 
Home,  John,  born  1724,  died  Sept.  4,  1808. 
Hotspur,  Henry  Percy,  killed  July  22,  1403. 
Howard,  Mr.,  the  philanthropist,  born  about  1725,  died  Jan.  20» 

171)0. 
Howe,  ioid  viscount,  slain  in  America,  July  8,  17.58,  aged  34. 
Hume,  David,  philosopher  and  historian,  born  1711,  died  Auff. 

25,  177(1.  ^^ 

Hogarth,  William,  died  1765,  aged  64. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  born  Sept.  18,  1709,  died  Dec.  14,  1784^ 

aged  78. 
Jones,  Iriigo,  Xt\ei  celebrated  architect,  born  1572,  died  1651. 

,  sir  William,  died  in  Bengal,  April  27,  ^7^7,  aged  47. 

Knox,  John,  the  reformer,  born  loOo,  died  1572. 

Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  burnt  at  Oxford,  Oct.  1555. 

Leland,  John,  the  antiquarian,  died  1552,  aged  45. 

Lowth,   Dr.   Robert,   bishop  of  London,  learned  writer,   died 

1787. 
Lucius,    the  first  christian  king   of  Britain,  reigned  77  years* 
founded  the  first  church,  in  London,  at  St.  Peter's  CornhiH. 
179. 
Lydffate,  John,  the  historian,  lived  in  1440. 
Macklin,  Mr.  Charles,  the  comedian,  died  July  11,  1797,  aged 

Maitland,  William,  the  historian,  died  1757. 
Mallet,  David,  dramatic  author,  died  1765. 
Marlborough,  John,  duke  of,  died  June  \Q^  1722,  aged  72. 
Marvel,  Andrew,  tiie  patriot,  born  1620,  died  1678. 
Maskelyue,  Neville,  Enghsh  astronomer,  died  1772. 
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Maslcelyne,  Rev.  Nevil,  astronomer  royal,  bom  Oct.  6,  1783, 

died  Feb.  9,  1811. 
Monk,  general,  bom  1608,  died  January  4,  1669-70. 
Monmouth,  duk^  of,  beheaded  16S5,  aged  35. 
Moore,  sir  John^  killed  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Jan.  16, 1809. 
More,  sir  Thomas,  born  1480,  beheaded  July  6,  15*35,  aged  55. 
Mozart,  Wolfang  Amadeus,  musical  composer,  bom  Jan.  27, 

1756,  died  Dec.  5,  1792. 
Muiphy,  Arthur,  died  June  18, 1805,  aged  77. 
Nelson,  admiral  lord  viscount,  duke  of  Bronte,  killed  in  battle 

in  the  glorious  victory  off  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805,  buried 

at  the  public  expense,  in  St.  raurs  cathedral,  Jan.   10, 

1806. 
Newton,  sir  Isaac,  born  Dec.  25,  1642,  died  March  20,  1726—7. 
Northumberland,  Dudley,  beheaded  for  attempting  to  put  lady 

Jane  Grey  on  the  English  throne,  1553. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  hanged  and  burnt  without  Temple-bar,  141S; 

the  first  protestant  martyr. 
Ormond,  duke  of,  impeached  June  21,  1715;  retired  to  France 

August  following ;  died  in  France,  and  was  buried  May  22, 

1749. 
<)ssian  flourished  as  a  poet  in  300. 
Palliser,  sir  Hugh,  diea  March  19,  1796,  aged  75* 
Paris,  Matthew,  the  historian,  died  1259. 
Partridge,  John,  the  astrologer,  born  1644,  died  1715. 
l*erceval,  Spencer,  prime  minister  of  England,  assassinated  May 

11,  1812. 
Pitt,  William,  earl  of  Chatham,  died  May  11,  1778,  aged  70,  and 

buried  at  the  public  expense  in  Westminster  abbey,  June  9, 

following.  » 
,  William,  son  of  the  foregoing,  and  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, died  Januar]^  23,  1806. 
Plot,  Dr.  Robert,  antiquarian  and  historical  writer,  bom  1641, 

died  169J. 
Pomfret,  Rev.  Mr.  the  poet,  died  joung,  1709. 
Pope,  Alexander,  the  poet,  died  1744,  aged  55. 
I'retender,  the  old,  born  June  10,  1688,  died  1766. 

,  the  young,  his  son,  born  Nov.  31, 1720,  died  January 

31,  1788,  without  male  issue. 
Prior,  Matthew,  died  Sept.  18,  1721,  aged  56. 


aged 

Richardson,  Samuel,  moral  writer,  died  1761,  aged  72* 
Russel,  lord  Wiiiiam,  beheaded- July  21, 1683. 
Reynolds^  sir  Joshua,  died  Feb.  24,  1792,  aged  69. 
rfacheverel.  Rev.  Dr.  silenced,  March  23,  1710,  died  1723. 
Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  1616;  committed  to  the 

tower,  tried  and  acquitted,  lodiB ;  deprived,  168^;  died  No^. 

26, 1693,  aged  77, 
Selden,  John,  bora  1584,  died  Oct.  30, 1654. 
41* 
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Shakspeare,  bom  1564,  died  April  3,  1616. 

Sharp,  Granville,  one  of  the  first  who  set  t>n  foot  the  inquiry  into 

the  African  slave  trade,  died  April  3,  1616. 
Shenstone,  William,  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer,  died 

i7il3. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  bom  Oct.  1751,  died  July  7, 1816. 
Shovel,  sir  Cloudesly,  lost  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  Oct.  22, 170/. 

aged  56. 
Sidney,  sir  Philip,  bom  1554,  killed  in  battle  Sept.  22,  1586. 

,  Algernon,  beheaded  Dec.  7,  1683. 
Smollet,  Dr.  Tobias,  the  historian,  died  Sept.  17,  1771. 
Spelmun,  sir  Henry,  the  antiquarian,  died  1641,  aged  80. 
Spencc,  Thomas,  political  economist,  died  Oct.  lol4. 
Spencer,  tlie  poet,  born  1510,  died  1598. 
Steele,  sir  Richard,  died  Sept.  1,  1729,  aged  53. 
dtillinijflect,  bidhop  of  Worcester,  died  1^9.  * 

Temple,  sir  William,  died  January,  1699,  ajged  69. 
Tliomsoii,  James,  died  Aug.  27,  1748,  asecr7J . 
Thurlow,  lord,  died  Sept.  12,  1806,  aged  71. 
Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  1694,  aged  63. 
Tooke,  John  Home,  born  1736,  died  March  18,  1812. 
Trenchard,  John,  born  1662,  died  1723. 
T>ler,  Wat,  tlie  rebel,  killed  1381. 
Vernon,  admiral,  died  1757,  aged  73. 
Walker,  the  Rev.  Mr.,  defended  Londonderry,  1689;  slain  at  the 

battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 
Wallace,  sir  William,  eminent  Scotch  general,  killed  1304 
Waller,  Kdmiind,  English  poet,  died  1637,  aged  81. 
Walpole,  sir  Robert,  earl  ot  Oxford,  born  1674,  died  1745. 
Warwick,  earl  of,  the  king-maker,  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle 

ofRariiet,  April  14,  1461. 
Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  born  1673,  died  1748. 
West,  James,  the  antiquarian,  died  July  2, 1772. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  died  by  his  own  hand,  July  6,  1815. 
Wickliflfe,  opposed  the  pope's  supremacy,  137/:  died  1384 ;  and 

40  3  ears  after  burnt  for  being  a  heretic. 
WiJkes,.  Jolm,  the  patriot,  died  Dec.  26,  1797,  aged  70. 
William,  prince,  son  of  Henry  I.  lost  hi  his  passage  from  Nor- 
mandy, 1120. 
Williams,  sir  Charles  Ilanbury,  English  historian  and  poet,  died 

1759. 
W^ilson,  Arthur,  the  historian,  born  1596,  died  1652. 
Wolfe,  general,  killed  before  Quebec,  Sept.  13,  1769,  aged  Ji*?. 
W^olsey,  minister  to  Henry  VIII.  1513,  died  November  18,  I5;i0, 

aged  59. 
Woollet,  William,  the  engraver,  died  May  23,  1785,  aged  50. 
Wycherly,  William,  born  1640,  died  January  1,  1715 — 16. 
Wykeham,  William  of,  eminent  English  prelate,  bishop  of  Win- 

Qhester,  died  1404. 
Young,  Dr.  Edward,  died  1765,  aged  81. 
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III. 


BATTLES  IN  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 


Shropshire,    when    Caractacus 

was  taken  prisoner,  51  after 

Christ. 
Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  the 

first  between  the  Britons  and 

Saxons,  in  449. 
Hellston,  in  Cornwall,    and   in 

the  Isle  of  Shepey,  between 

Egbert  Ind  the  Danes,  834. 
The  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  the 

English  were  defeated,    and 

the  Danes  settled,  854. 
Assenden,    where    the     Danes 

were  defeated  by  Alfred  and 

Ethelred,  871. 
Wilton,  where  the  English  were 

defeated  by  the  Danes,  872. 
Bury,  between  Edward  the  El- 
der, and  bis  cousin  Ethelwald, 

905. 
Maiden,   between  Edward  and 

(he  Danes^  918. 
Stamford,  between  Edward,  the 

Danes,  and  Scots,  923. 
Widendanc,  between  Athelstaii, 

the  Irish,  and  Scots,  938. 
Ashdon,    between    Canute    and 

Edmund,  lOia 
Battle-bridge,    between   Harold 

If.  and  Harfniirer,  Sept.  if5, 

1066. 
Hastings,    where    king    HaroKI 

was  slain,  Oct.  14,  1036. 
Alnwick,  1092. 
Northallerton,  Aug.  22,  IIJ^. 
Alnwick,  1174. 
Ascalon,  Sept.  16,  1191. 
Lincoln.  May  19,  1217. 
Lewes,  May  14,  12G4. 
Evesham,  Aug.  5,  1265. 
Dunbar,  Aprir27,  1296. 
Falkirk.  July  22,  1298. 
Bannockburn,  June  25,  1314; 

when  the  English  were  defeat- 
ed. 


llalidon-hill,  near  Berwick, 
when20,200of  the  Scots  were 
slain,  July  29,  1333. 

Crcssy,  Auc.  26,  1346. 

Durham,  wiien  David  king  of 
Scotland  was  taken  prisoner, 
Oct.  17,  1346. 

Nevil's  Cross,  in  Durham,  1347. 

Poictiers,  when  the  king  of 
Franco  and  his  son  were  ta- 
ken prisoners,  Sept.  19,  1356. 

Otterborn,  between  Hotspur  and 
earl  Douglas,  July  31,  1388. 

Shrewsbury,  July  22,  1403. 

Monmouth,  March  11,  and  May 
n,  1405. 

Agincoart,  Oct.  25,  1415. 

Beauge,  where  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence and  1500  English  were 
killed,  April  3,  1421. 

Patay,  under  Joan  of  Arc,  June 
10  1429. 

St.  Alban's,  May  22,  1455. 

Bloreheath,  Sept.  22,  1459. 

Northampton,  July  19,  1460, 

Wakefield,  Dec.  31,  1460. 

Towron,  March  29,  1461. 

St.  Alban's,  1461. 

;VIortinwr*s  Cross,  1461. 

Hexham,  May  1.5,  1463. 

Banbury,  July  26,  1469. 

Stamford,  March  13,  1470. 

Barnc^t,  April  14,  1471. 

Tewkesbury,  May  4, 1471. 

Bosworth,  Aug.  ^2,  1485. 

Stoke,  June  6,  1487. 

Blackheath,  June  22,  1497. 

Flodden,  Sept.  9,  1513,  when 
James  IV.  was  kiHcd. 

|Solway,  Nov.  24,  154^. 

Hopton -heath,  March  19,  ldl2. 

Worcester,  Sept.  23,  1^42. 

EdgehiU,  Oct.  23,  1642. 

Brentford,  in  1642. 

Barham-moor,  March  29,  IdiSk 


Round -awar-^wn,     Julj    13, 

Nawbnrr,  S«pt.  SO,  IMS. 
A1ra>rii^,  MucU  30,  1044. 
CropwIv-bndKfl,  June  6,  lf>44. 
ManMn-moor.  Jvij  2,  1S44. 
Rawirk.  in  ISU. 
Nvwburr,  Oct.  W,  1641. 
NMeby,  iuw.  1«45. 
AHbtd,  inW  3, 1645. 
Kkwrtoa,  b  Amnj,  1647. 
W^WMiw,  Sept.  S,  ISSt. 
Bothwdl-bridt^  JiuteSii,  ]fS.^i 
AHlgeraoor,  Aac.6, 1685. 
Boja*!  in  Inlaaa,  Jut/  I,  : 
Fleunia,  Jaly  12, 1600. ' 
-    ■   ■  K  ^u,   -  — 


ilJfarJ,  Mnrcli  16.  1761. 
York-Town,  0«.  29,  1781.      ' 
'cringwpataiD,  1791.  ' 

TnumBV,  Mny  6,  .1793.  "1 

VultnrieBnea.Mny  ^3,  1793.  ■ 
C:imbray,  Ang.  9.  1793.  \ 

Mneellea.  Au".  16.  1793. 
Dunkirk.  Sept.  7,  1793. 
Uiieanoy,  Srpt.  7,  1793. 
Touion,  Oct-  1,  1793. 
Caienu.  Starch  28,  1794. 
Luidretty.  Awil  24,  1794.      - 


'(iPO. 


Aujr-  2,  inu. 
'lirMmoK,  1703. 
.  BubiUm,  W1uUunday^7<K;. 
AliDum,  ia  Bpain,  1797. 
OudMdanl,  Jdm  30,  1708. 


Caseaii,  AprS  2fl,  1794. 
Tonrnsy.  May  18,  r 


Ostend,  Jkfcy  5, 1794. 

,  Illlay  18,  1794. 
lit.  Sepl.  IK  1794. 


PRnbm,  No*.  12, 17)3. 
Dainblain,  Nov.  I.%  1713. 
Dettiairen,  June  IS,  1743. 
Frmlenoy,  April  30,  1715. 
Prfslon-Ptuis,  Sepl.  2J,  1745. 
Fnlkirit,  Jan.  17.  \74ti. 
Ruucoux,  April  12.  ]74ti. 
OuHoden,  April  17.  ]74(i. 
Fort  du  Qui;snfl,.Juty9,i;.'i.1 
Lake  St.  George,  Sept.  8,  J  7.', 
Calcutta,  June,    ifSli,    ami 

IJSO. 
riassey,  Feb.  5. 1757. 
Minilan,  Ave.  1759. 
Nia2ara,Iuly24.  IJ-W. 
Uiiebec,  Sept.  W.  1751). 
1  .t^xiiiltloi},  near  Roaton,   April 

10,  1775. 
Itunker'i-hill.  June  27,  177.% 
Liinz-Island,  Aiif[.  27,  177<!. 
White  Plains,  Nov.  30,  1770. 
K randy winH   creek,    iicti*.    I 

1777. 
Saratoga,  Oct.  7,  1777. 
(iermantowH,  Oct.  14,  1777. 
>H  bode- Island.  Oct.  14.  1776. 
tamden,  Aug.  16, 17i^0. 


itrgami,  JVov.  4,  1794. 
QDibenm,  July  9.X.  17B5. 
Kilk-ulien.    IrEhnd,    M&y    2t>. 

i79a 

Naaa,  May  23, 170a,M  airBifotri- 
vpon-Slaney;  at  BaekcBCoirn. 
Alay  35;  at  Uunleven,  Mav 
25;  at  Taraeh,  May  26;  »i 
Carlow,  May^7i  -  "  — 


and  at  Newtonbory,  June  I ; 
at  Nf^w-Ituss,  Jnne5;  at  An- 
trim the  same  day ;  at  Ack- 
iaw,  June9;  at  Bally nnh inch, 
June  IJ;  at  OviilBlown,  June 
19;  at  B!illynani9h,  June  20. 

ietinaapalara,  May  4,  I79W 

Maida,  Julys,  iMi. 

Vimiei-o.  Ave.  21,  1309. 
Coruuna,  Jan.  l(i,  180y. 
Uporto.  May  II,  1609. 

TalavEradBla  Beyna,  Julv  27 
18«E>.  ^        ■ 

iSuaa.-L.,  Sp])t.  27.  1310. 

Barosaa,  March  .^  1811. 

Albuem,  May  lii,  Ir^ll. 

Buenos  Ayres  ami  Monte  Video 
May  W.  1311. 

Cradail  Rudrign,  Pfpt.  2.''i;  tg}  ] 

Kalamanca,  July  22,  1812. 

Fori  George,  on  the  A'iasani 
May  27,  1813. 

BurtinetDn    Hmf-Iila,    June    fi, 

ria,  June2I,  1813. 
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Pjrrenees,  July  28,  1813. 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Nov.  10, 1813. 
Black-rock,  Dec.  30, 1813. 
Toulouse,  April  10,  1814. 


Chippeway,  July  .5,  1814. 
Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  1814. 
Ligny,  June  lo,  181.5. 
Waierloo,  June  18, 1815. 


IV. 


SEA-FIGHTS,  since  the  Spanish  Armada. 


Between  the  English  fleet  and 
the  Spanish  armada,  1588. 

In  the  Downs,  with  the  Dutch, 
June  16, 1652. 

Again,  bept.  28,  Oct.  28,  Nov. 
29,  1652. 

Off  Portsmouth,  when  admiral 
Blake  took  11  Dutch  men  of 
war,  and  30  merchant  ships, 
Feb.  10,  165a 

OiF  the  North  Foreland,  when 
the  Dutch  lost  20  men  of  war, 
June,  2,  1653. 

On  the  coast  of  Holland,  when 
they  lost  30  men  of  war,  and 
admiral  Tromp  was  killed,  Ju- 
ly 20,  165a. 

At  the  Canaries,  when  Blake 
destroyed  the  galleons,  April, 
1657. 

Off  Harwich,  when  18  capital 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  and 
14  destroyed,  June  3,  1665. 

The  earl  or  Sandwich  took  12 
men  of  war  and  2  East-India 
ships,  Sept.  4,  1665. 

Again,  when  the  English  lost 
nine  and  the  Dutch  15  ships, 
June  4, 1666. 

At  Southwold-bay,  when  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown 
np,  and  the  Dutch  defeated  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  May  23, 
1672. 

Off  Beachy-head,  when  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  were  dcfealecl 
by  the  French,  June  30,  lOdO. 

Off  La  Hogue,  when  the  French 


fleet  ws(s  entirely  defeated,  andl    Jan.  16,  1780« 


21  large  mon  of  war  destroyed, 
May  19,  16,92. 

The  Vigo  fleet  taken  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  Oct.  12, 
1702. 

Between  the  French  and  Eng* 
lish,  Aug.  24,  1704. 

At  Gibraltar,  when  the  French 
lost  5  men  of  war,  Nov.  5, 
1701. 

French  fleet  destroyed  by  sir 
George  Bync:,  July  31,  I7ia 

Off  Toulon,  Feb.  0,  1744. 

Off  Cape  F'inisterre,  when  the 
French  fleet  was  taken  by  ad- 
miral Anson,  May  3,  1747. 

OfrUshant,  wlicn  admiral  Ilavrke 
took  seven  men  of  war  of  the 
French,  Oct.  14,  1747. 

Off  Belleisle,  when  he  took  14 
sail  of  victuallers,  July  14, 
1756. 

French  beaten  off  Cape  Lagos, 
by  admiral  Boscawen,  Aue. 
IS,  17.'>i). 

Off  Quibcron  Bay,  when  Hawke 
defeated  the  French,  Nov.  20, 
1752. 

Off  (Jshant,  a  drawn  battle,  be- 
tween Keppel  and  Dorvilliers. 
July  17,  1778. 

Near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  be- 
tween admiral  Rodney  and  ad- 
miral don  Laa:ara,  when  the 
latter  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  Jan.  8,  1780. 

Near  Cadiz,  when  admiral  Rod- 
ney defeated    the  Spaniards* 
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Dogger  Bank,  between  admireli     were  taken  or  destroyedf  Ocd 
Parker   and  the  Dutch,  Au-j     11,  17U7. 
gust  5,  1781.  JThe  French  fleet  of  17  th'ips  of 


Whrn  admiral  Rodney  defeated 
the  F*rench  p:oin^  to  attack 
Jtimaicn,  and  took  five  ships 
of  the  line,  and  admiral  count 
de  (irasse,  April  12,  1782. 

'rite  same  day  admiral  Hughes 
destroyed  the  tloot  of  France, 
under  admiral  Suffrcin,  in  the 
Fast  Indies. 

Ijord  ITowe  totally  defeated  the 
French  fleet,  took  six  ships  of 
wnr,  and  sunk  several,  June  1, 
1794. 

The  French  fleet  defeated,  and 
two  ships  of  war  taken,  by 
admiral  Ilothani,  March  14, 
179.5. 

Tlie  French  fleet  defeated  by 
lord  Bridport,  June  25,  1793, 
and  three  ships  of  war  taken, 
near  f/Orient. 

The  Dutch  fleet  under  admiral 
Lucas,  in  Saldanna  Bay,  Af- 
rica, consisting  of  five  men  of 
war  and  several  frigates,  sur- 
rendered Au£r.  19,  179(5. 

Tlic    Spanisli   fleet   defeated    hy 

sir  J.  Jarvis,  and  four  line  of 


war,  totally  defeated,  and  9  of 
them  taken,  by  sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  Aug.  1,  J798,  near 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt. 

The  French,  off"  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, consisting  of  9  ships,  by 
sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Oct.  12, 
178.3.  when  he  took  five. 

The  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel 
surrendered  to  admiral  Mit- 
chell, on  his  taking  the  Hold- 
er, Aug.  29,  1799. 

The  Danish  fleet,  of  28  sail,  ta- 
ken or  destroyed  by  lord  Nel- 
son off  CopenUasen,  April  2. 
1801. 

Between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish, in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar : 
Hannibal,  of  74  guns,  lost« 
July  5,  1801. 

Sound,  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,*  when  Copenhagen 
was  bombarded,  A prd  2,  lS)l. 

French  and  Spanish  fleets  total- 
ly defeated  off  Cape  Trafal- 
gar, lord  Nelson  killed  in  the 


action,  Oct.  21  ^  ld0.j, 
battle  ships  taken,  Feb.  14,  French   fleet  taken   by  sir   R. 
1797.  I     Slrachan,  Nov.  4,  lo05. 

The  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated  by  French    fleet    defeated    in   the 
a(hnii-al  Duncan,  on  the  coast;     West  Inches,  by  sir  T.  Duck- 
of  llolhiiid,  where  their  twoi     worth,  Feb.  C,  1806. 
admirals  and  15  ships  of  war^ 


DATES  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  INVENTIONS. 

AiR-BALLooNS  introduced  into  Ens^land,  and  Mr.  Lunardi  as- 
cended from  Moorfields,  Sept.  15,  1784;  Blancliard  and  Dr. 
Jerfeiies  went  from  Dover  to  Calais,  Jan.  Tjf  1785. 

Apricots  first  planted  in  England,  1540.  f -S|^.>. 

Archery  introduced  into  England,  before  440.     *^v:!^/ 

Artichokes  first  planted  in  England,  1437. 

Asparagus  first  produced  in  England,  1G03. 

Baize  manufacture  first  introduced  into  England  at  Colchester 
1608. 
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Bxsm.— 'Ale  invented,  1404,  B.  C. ;  ale-booths  set  up  in  England, 
72d,  and  laws  passed  for  their  regulation. — Beer  first  introduced 
into  England,  1492;  in  Scotland,  as  early  as  1482.  By  the 
fKatute  of  James  I.  one  full  quart  of  tlie  best  beer  or  ale  was  to 
be  sold  for  one  penny,  and  two  quarts  of  small  beer  for  one 
penny.  In  1822  the  duties  on  beer  were  £2,7bG,319,  and  on 
malt,  £5,013,697, 

Bells  invented  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Noln,  in  Campagnia,  about 
400.  The  first  tuneable  set  in  England  were  hung  up  in 
Crovland  abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  9G0 ;  baptised  in  churches, 

Bible  first  translated  into  the  Saxon  language,  939;   into  the 

English  language,  by  Tindal  and  Coverdale,  1534 ;  first  trans- 
lation by  the  king*s  authority,  1536. 
Blankets  nrst  made  in  England,  1340. 
Books ;  a  very  larfl;e  estate  given  for  one  on  cosmography,  by 

king  Alfred;  were  sold  from  £10  to  £30  a  piece,  aibout  1400. 
Bows  and  arrows  introduced,  1066. 
Biead  first  made  with  yeast  about  1650.     In  the  year  1754  the 

quartern  loaf  was  sold  for  Ad. ;  three  years  afterwards  in  the 

year  1757,  it  rose  to  lOd.  and  in  March,  1800,  to  Is.  5d.^  when 

new  bread  was  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  55.  per  loaf,  if 

the  baker  sold  it  until  24  hours  old. 
Bridge,  the  first  stone  one,  in  England,  at  Bow,  near  Stratford, 

103^. 
Buckles  invented  about  1680. 
Calicos  first  made  in  Lancashire,  in  1772. 
Candles,  tallow,  so  great  a  luxury,  that  splinters  of  wood  were 

used  for  lights;  first  began  to  be  used,  1290.     No  idea  of  wax 

candles,  1300. 
Cannon  invented,  1330;  first  used  by  the  English,  1346;  first  used 

in  England,  1445 ;  first  made  of  iron  in  England,  1547 ;  of 

brass,  1635. 
Cauliflowers  planted  in  England,  1703. 
Celery  first  introduced  in  1704. 
Chairs,  sedan,  first  used  in  London,  1634. 
Cherry-trees  first  planted  in  Britain,  100  before  Christ ;  brought 

from  Flanders  and  planted  in  Kent,  1540. 
Chimneys  first  introduced  into  buildings  in  England,  1200,  only 

in  the  kitchen,  or  large  hall ;  smoky,  where  the  family  sat 

round  a  large  stove,  the  funnel  of  which  passed  through  the 

ceiling,  1300. 
China  made  in  England,  at  Chelsea,  in  1752;  at  Bow,  in  1758; 

and  in  several  parts  of  England  m  1760 ;  by  Mr.  Wedgwood, 

1762. 
Chocolate  introduced  into  Europe,  from  Mexico,  in  1520. 
Cloth,  coarse  woolen,  introduced  into  England,  1191 ;  first  made 

at  Kendal,  l^H);  medleys  first  made,  1614. 
Coaches  first  used  in  England,  1580;  an  act  uassed  to  prevent 

men  riding  in  coaches,  as  effeminate,  in  loOl ;  began  to  b^ 

common  in  London,  1605. 
Coals  discovered  near  Newciistle,  1234 ;  fijrst  dug  at  Newcastle 
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AND. 

Natt  or  Efi«&A«D,  at  tlie  time  of  thel|i|lik  Andaiar 
oalj  28  vMdf •  none  larger  than  frigattifWPiuiiei  L  inenased 
10  ■bipi  of  1400  tons,  of  64  roni,  melarieat  then  erer  biAw 
The  lift  i>f  Che  roiral  navy  of  England  was,  in  fhe  yews  1808 
and  1817. 
King's  thipa  m  ordinary      ......    176 

— — -  in  commission      .....    627 

■  building  at  different  places  -    -  .    66 


Total,         869 
Needles  first  made  in  £n«rland,  1545. 
NxwspAPXBS. — ^First  pnoUsoei  ix  £nj|land,  by  order  of  queen 
,•  Elizabeth,  and  was  entitled  the  English  Mereory,  one  of  which 
•   is  remaining  in  the  British  Museum,  dated  July  28,  1588. 
A  prirate  newspaper,  called  tiie  Weekly  Coorant,  was  printed  in 

A  newspaper  was  printed  by  RobefPB»iMc^  at  Newcastle,  in 
1639.  The  Gazette  was  first  published  «t  O^rd,  Awe.  22, 
1642. 

After  Uie  rerolntion,  tiie  first  daily  naper  was  ealled  the  Orange 
Intelligencer,  and  from  that  to  16o2,  there  were  26  newspapers. 

Inl709,nhere  were  18  weekly  and  one  daily  paper,  the  London 
Courant. 

In  1795,  there  were  38jpublished  in  London,  72  in  tlie  countryy 
13  in  Scotiand,  and  35  in  Ireland ;  in  all,  158  papers* 

In  1809,  tiiere  were  63publi8hed  in  London,  93  m  the  country,. 
24  in  Scotiand,  and  3/  in  Ireland ;  making  a  total  of  217  news- 
papers in  the  United  Kingdom.  ' 

New-style  introduced  into  England,  1752. 

Faper.  the  manufactare  of,  introduced  into  England  at  Dartford, 
m  Kent,  1588 ;  scarcely  any  but  brown  paper  made  in  England 
till  1690 ;  white  paper  first  made  in  England,  1690. 

Parish  registers  first  introduced  by  lord  CromwelPs  order,  1538. 

Tark,  the  first  in  England,  made  by  Henry  J.  at  Woodstock,  1123. 

Penny-post  set  up  m  London  and  suburbs,  by  one  Murray,  an 
upholsterer,  1681. 

Pins  were  first  used  in  Enghuid  by  Catharine  Howard,  queen  of 
Henry  VIH. 

Fort-holes  in  ships  of  war  introduced,  1545. 

Posts,  regular,  established  between  London  and  most  towns  of 
England,  Scotiand,  Ireland,  &c.  1635. 

Po8t*£orses  and  stages  established,  1483. 

Post-ofiices  first  established  in  England,  1581 ;  and  madejgeneral 
in  England,  1656 ;  and,  in  ScoUand,  1695.  Increasedas  fol- 
lows : 


1644  it  yielded  £5,000 

1664  — *-  21,900 

1697        90,505 

1714  — *-  145,227 

1744        235,495 


1764  it  yielded  £432,048 

1791    481,880 

1807    -, —  1,670,428 

1815  '^^^  2,349,519 

1822    — ^  1,958,806 


The  first  mail  conveyed  by  stage-coaches  began  Ang*  2, 1785. 
Potatoaf  first  broueht  to  fjngland  from  Amenca,  1^  liawkins,  fai 
J563;  intn>duc«lmtolc«!aiu^\ii«a^^\»T%^^^ 


Printins  brought  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  of 
London,  l4/l,  who  had  a  press  in  Westminster  abbey  till  141M. 

Roads  in  England  first  repaired  by  act  of  Parliament,  1524. 

Sail-cloth  first  made  in  England,  1590. 

Saltpetre  first  made  in  England,  1625.  - 

Scenes  first  introduced  into  theatres,  1533. 

Shillings  first  coined  in  England,  1505. 

Ship. — The  first  double-decked  one  built  in  England,  was  a{ 
1000  tons  burden,  by  order  of  Hennr  VII.  1509  ;  it  was  call- 
ed the  Great  Harry,  and  cost  £14,000;  before  this,  24  sun 
ships  were  th&  largest  in  our  navy,  and  these  had  no  port-holes, 
the  guns  being  on  the  upper  decks  only. 

Shoes,  of  the  present  fashion,  first  worn  in  England,  1G33. 

Side-saddles  nrst  used  in  England,  1380. 

Silk  manufactured  in  England,  1604.  First  worn  by  the  Eng- 
lish clersy,  1534. — ^Broad-silk  manufacture  from  raw  nilk  in- 
troduced mto  England,  1620. — Lombe's  famous  silk-throwing 
machine  erected  at  Derby,  1719. 

Soap  first  made  at  London  and  Bristol,  1524. 

Steam-boat  established  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  Nor, 
1813. — Steam-boat  capable  of  conveying  3000  persons,  com- 
menced its  passage  between  Limehouse  and  Gravesend,  Feb. 
1815. 

Stereotype  printing  invented  by  William  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of 
Edinburgh,  1735. 

Stirups  first  used  in  the  sixth  century. 

Stone  build mgs  first  introduced  into  England,  674« 

Sunday  Schools  first  established  in  Yorkshire,  1784 :  became 
general  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  1789. 

Tea,  cofiee,  and  chocolate,  first  mentioned  in  the  statute  books, 
1660. 

Thread  first  made  at  Paisley,  in  1722. 

Tiles  first  used  in  England,  1246. 

Tobacco  first  brought  into  England,  1583. 

Towers,  high,  first  erected  to  churches,  in  1000. 

Turkeye[  came  into  England,  1523. 

Watches  first  brought  to  England  from  Germany,  J577* 

Water  first  conveyed  to  London,  by  leaden  pipes,  1237. 

Weavers,  two,  from  Brabant,  settled  at  York,  1331. 

Weavers,  dyers,  cloth-drapers,  linen-makers,  silk-throwers,  #m. 
Flemish,  settled  at  Canterbury,  Norwich,  Sandwich,  Colches- 
ter, Maidstone,  Southampton,  &c.  on  account  of  the  duke  pf 
Alva*8  persecntion,  1567. 

Weights  and  measures  fixed  to  a  standard  in  England  in  1257. 

Wine  first  made  in  England,  1140. 

Woolen-cloth  first  made  in  England  In  1331 ;  medley  cloths  first 
made,  1614 ;  first  dyed  and  aressed  in  England,  ui  1611. 

Workers,  cloth,  70  families  of,  from  the  Neuedands,  settled  In 
England,  by  Edward  lll'i  inyitation,  1330. 
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AMUtcA,  Noilh,  Aral  diicorcr- 
cU  by  Hsbutiun  Cabut,  1497 : 
4etlled.  in  1610. 

AnEiiilla  iu  ihe  Carribees,  fust 
plunteil,  1650. 

Aniiguu  aetlied,  1(133. 

BxIRn's  Bay  ilist^uvfred, 

Uahama  isles  inken  posse 9 9 ion 

I.  1614. 
Rarbad?  plaoicJ,  1628. 
Bengal  congoercil,  175):<. 
Itermudn  iafci  settled,  1612. 
lln-iton,  in  New-Eueland,  buil 

IKtO. 
Hoian;  Bay  settlement,  1787. 
Caleilonia,  in  America.  aeRlcd, 

16S». 
<^>mada  takenby  England,  1759. 
Cnne  lire  Ion  taken   and   kent, 

1758. 
CapcorOoodJIope taken,  I7US. 
I  Carolina  planleil,  li^. 
Ceylon  i^eii,l&01. 


Chrutopher'a.  St.  neltleil,  1936 
Georgia  erected,  1739. 
Helixolend  taken,  JSOS. 
Heteua,  Si.  settled,  1631. 
Hudson's  Bay  discovered,  1607. 
Jamaica  conqaered,  1G56. 
iVIarviand      province      planted, 

1633. 
Montaerral  planted  by  England, 

Netia  planted  by Eoslood,  JC28. 
New-EnglaDd  planted,  1620. 
NewfoundlBnd  diacovcrec],  1497, 

settled,  1614. 

ew-Jersey,  in  America,  plaat- 

ed,  1C37; 

ew-Tork  seUled,  1664. 

Dva  Scotia  aettled,  1623. 
Pennaylvania  chatta  fur   plaM- 

ing,  1680. 
Sierra  Leone  coaat  settled,  1790. 
"urinam  planted  by    England, 
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